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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Froissart was born at Valenciennes about 1337, and after 
5 ome practice in romance and poetry, began to write history, 
describing the French wars, at the age of twenty. We first hear 
of him in England as the secretary of Philippa of Hainault ; and he 
was, on his own showing, introduced to the court of David II. of Scot¬ 
land in 1364. He attended the Black Prince in 1366, and in 1368 was 
present at the nuptials of Lionel, Duke of Clarence. A copy of his 
Chronicle, intended for a son of Edward III., was intercepted by 
the Duke of Anjou. Previous to 1384, he became an attendant at 
the court of the Duke of Brabant, whom he assisted in composing 
the romance of Meliador , or The Knight of the Golden Sun. 
He finished the second volume of the Chronicles in 1388 ; and in 
1390 seems to have recommenced, in Flanders, the writing of his 
history. He revisited England in the late summer of 1394 ; and 
five years later had to mourn the death of his benefactor, Richard 
II., which provided the theme of his latest labours. It is uncertain 
how long Froissart survived the death of Richard and the conclu¬ 
sion of his Chronicle. He was then about sixty years old, and 
died shortly after : the French biographers speak of him as “ mort 
a Chimay vers 1410” ; although some accounts prolong his life as 
late as 1420. 

Sir Walter Scott, who was much indebted to this best of all the 
romantic chroniclers, has admirably characterized his writings 
for us. 

“Whoever has taken up the chronicle of Froissart," says Scott, 

“ must have been dull indeed if he did not find himself transported 
back to the days of Cressy and Poictiers. In truth, his history has 
less the air of a narrative than of a dramatic representation. T he 
figures live and move before us ; we not only know what they did, 
but learn the mode and process of the action, and the very words 
with which it was accompanied. This sort of colloquial history is 
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of all others the most interesting. The simple fact, that a great 
battle was won or lost, makes little impression on our mind, as it 
occurs in the dry pages of an annalist, while our imagination and 
attention are alike excited by the detailed description of a much 
more trifling event. In Froissart, we hear the gallant knights, of 
whom he wrote, arrange the terms of combat and the manner 
of the onset ; we hear their soldiers cry their war-cries ; we see 
them strike their horses with the spur ; and the liveliness of the 
narration hurries us along with them into the whirlwind of battle. 
We have no hesitation to say, that a skirmish before a petty 
fortress, thus told, interests us more than the general information 
that twenty thousand Frenchmen bled on the field of Cressy. This 
must ever be the case, while we prefer a knowledge of mankind to 
a mere acquaintance with their actions ; and so long also must we 
account Froissart the most entertaining, and perhaps the most 

valuable historian of the middle ages.” 

The following is a condensed version of Froissart, intended to 
be ranged with historical romances like Ivanhoe and Cressy and 
Poictiers which owe much to his pages; and to be read by the 
younger readers of our history. The chief English translations 
are those of Sir J. Bourchier, published in 1523-5, and of Thomas 
Johnes of Hafod, in 1803-10. The present text, based upon 
Johnes’s version, was adapted by H. P. Dunster in 1853. 


the chronicles of 

ENGLAND, FRANCE AND SPAIN 


CHAPTER I 

Sir John Froissart undertakes to write the history of the times of Edward III -Farlv 

&^ C< Sr l T Q K,n S ^^d-Message of defiance from King Robert of 
Scotland to Edward —Scots under Sir James Douglas invade England— English, in 
pursuit, enter Scotland —Marriage of King Edward —Death of King Robert —his 
commission on his death-bed to Lord James Douglas-its event, and the death oi 
Lord James-Philip of Valois proclaimed king of France-Dispute concerning 
Benvick-upon-7 weed-Dissensions in Flanders-Jacob Von Arta veld- English ex¬ 
pedition into Handers—King of France prepares to oppose the Knglisb-Challrngci 
-Rout of the English army and sieges-S.r Walter Manny-Lord Henry of 
Handers knighted—Story of the Ahhot of Hennecourt-Meeting of the armies of 
France and England—their respective forces—separate without a battle —Edward 
assumes arms and title of King of France, and returns to England—Ship Christopher 
— Duke of Normandy cames on the war—Edward again rrpa.rs to Hangers— 
Solemn Treaty between Flanders. Urabant, and Hainault — Siege of Toumay—Tnire 
and return of King Edward—Scots again invade England—Hold action of Sir 
William Douglas—Death of the Duke of Brittany—Disputes about right of suc¬ 
cession between Charles de Blois and the Duke de Mont fort—Scots advance to 
Newcastle, and destroy Durham—Work Castle besieged—Countess of Salisbury— 
Edward pursues the Scottish army. 


To encourage all valorous hearts, and to show them 
honourable examples, 1 , John Froissart, will begin to 
relate the actions of the noble King Edward of England, 
who so potently reigned, and who was en^a^ed in so 
many battles and perilous adventures, from the year of 
grace 1326, when he was crowned king. Although he 
and all those who were with him in his battles and for¬ 


tunate rencounters, or w-ith his army when he was not 
there in person, which you shall hear as we go on, ou^ht 
to be accounted right valiant; yet, of these, some should 
be esteemed super-eminent—such as the Prince of Wales, 
the king’s son, the Duke of Lancaster, Sir Reginald Lord 
Cobham, Sir Walter Manny of Hainault, Sir John 
Chandos, Sir Fulke Harley, and many others wdio are 
recorded in this book for their worth and prowess. In 
* 57 
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France, also, was found good chivalry, strong of limb, 
and stout of heart, in great abundance—such as King 
Philip of Valois, and his son, King John; also John, King 
of Bohemia, and Charles, Count of Alen^on, his son; the 
Count of Foix, and others that I cannot now name. . The 
better to understand the honourable and eventful history 
of King Edward we must remark a common opinion in 
England, of which there have been proofs since the time 
of King Arthur, that between two valiant kings there.is 
always one weak in mind and body; and most true it.is, 
that this is apparent in the example of the gallant King 
Edward, of whom I am now to speak; for his father, 
King Edward the Second, was weak, unwise, and 
cowardly, while his grandfather, called the good King 
Edward the First, was wise, brave, very enterprising, and 
fortunate in war. 

King Edward the Second had two brothers; one was 
the Earl Marshal, of a wild and disagreeable temper; the 
other Lord Edmund of Kent, who was wise, affable, and 
much beloved. This king had married the daughter of 
Philip the Fair, King of France, who was one of the 
greatest beauties of her time; and by her had two sons 
and two daughters. The elder son was our noble king, 
Edward; the other, named John, died young. Of the two 
daughters, Isabella, the elder, was married to King David 
of Scotland; and the younger to the Count Reginald, 
subsequently called Duke of Guelderland. History tells 
us that Philip the Fair had three sons, besides his beau¬ 
tiful daughter, Isabella, who, as we have said, was married 
to King Edward the Second of England. These all in 
turn became kings of France, and died without male 
issue. Whereupon the princes and barons of France, 
holding the opinion that no woman ought to reign in so 
noble a kingdom, determined to pass by Queen Isabella 
and her son, and to confer the government on Philip of 
Valois; which exclusion of Isabella from the right of 
succession to the throne of France became the occasion 
of the most devastating wars, as well in France as else¬ 
where : and the real object of this history is to relate the 
great enterprises and deeds of arms achieved in these 
wars. 

It has been remarked that Edward the Second was a 
weak and unwise king. Having no head for government, 
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he suffered the kingdom to be ruled by one Sir Hu^h 
Spencer a favourite. This Sir Hugh so managed matters 

r ea 1 m Bv his^ WCre thc ^ reat ma *ters of the 

realm. By his overbearing conduct, however, he soon 

contracted the hatred of the barons and noble^ and on 

one occasion when he found it necessary to check the 

formed 1( fh ra ' s[n X a ff ains * him, he in- 

° . . the , kmg , that the y had entered into an alliance 
and that unless he caused certain of them to be arrested 

they would very shortly drive him from his kingdom.’ 
Whereupon, such was the influence of Sir Hugh that 
twenty-two of the chief barons of England were seized in 
one day, and had their heads struck off without any 
cause or reason being assigned. He also succeeded, by 
his wicked counsels, in fomenting variance between the 
king and queen, until the latter was compelled secretly to 
retire to France, in company with her young son, Edward 
the Earl of Kent, and Sir Roger Mortimer. The queen 
embarked by night from Winchelsea, and having a fair 
wind, landed the next morning at Boulogne, where she 
was handsomely entertained by the governor of the town 
and the abbot, and on the third day after her arrival con¬ 
tinued her route to Paris. Here her brother, the noble 
King Charles, most graciously received her; and after 
listening to her lamentation and distress—“ Fair cousin,” 
he said, “ be appeased; for by the faith I owe to God and 
to St. Denis, I will provide a remedy.” To this the queen, 
on her knees, replied, “ My dear lord and brother, 1 pray 
God may second your intentions.” Charles then, taking 
his sister by the hand, conducted her to an apartment 
which had been richly furnished for her reception, and 
gave orders that everything becoming her state should be 
provided for her from his own treasury. Very shortly 
after this, Charles assembled his great lords and barons 
to consult what was best to be done in the business of 
the Queen of England, his sister; and their advice was, 
that she should be allowed to purchase friends and assist¬ 
ance in France, and that Charles should provide her with 
gold and silver for that purpose; secretly, however, so as 
not to bring war with England upon his own country. 

The pride of Sir Hugh had now become so intolerable 
that the barons who remained alive in England could 
suffer it no longer. They resolved to forget all private 
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differences amongst themselves, and sent secretly to Paris 
to inform the queen that if she could collect about a 
thousand men-at-arms, and would herself come at the 
head of them, with her son, into England, they would 
immediately treat with her, and obey him as their lawful 
sovereign. But Sir Hugh Spencer was not to be outdone; 
he contrived means to set Charles against his sister, and 
by the most slanderous insinuations caused him to com¬ 
mand her to leave his kingdom at a minute’s notice. 
The poor queen, perplexed and disconcerted, having no 
opportunity of defence given her, quitted Paris as secretly 
as possible, accompanied by her son, the Earl of Kent, 
and her little company, and took the road to Hainault. 
Her arrival at Hainault was soon known in the house of 
the good earl, who was then at Valenciennes. Sir John, 
the earl’s brother, paid the royal visitor every possible 
honour and respect ; proffered his services .as a true 
knight, and vowed to risk his life and the lives of all 
whom he could influence in the Queen of England’s 
cause. The queen, who was sitting down while Sir John 
made this noble offer, rose and would have cast herself 
at his feet out of gratitude for his goodness, but Sir John 
caught her in his arms and said, 44 God forbid that the 
Queen of England should ever do such a thing. Madam, 
be of good comfort, I will keep my promise.” Again the 
queen expressed her gratitude, and acknowledged that 
she found more kindness and comfort in him than in all 
the world besides. Sir John was not long in collecting an 
army, with which he accompanied the queen on her 
return to England; here her faithful countrymen flocked 
around her, and with a very considerable body of troops 
she proceeded at once to besiege Bristol, where the king 
and Sir Hugh Spencer were. The city yielded without 
resistance. The king and Sir Hugh fled; but they were 
taken at sea, brought back to Bristol, and delivered to the 
queen and her son as prisoners. The king was confined 
in Berkeley Castle. Sir Hugh was executed. Thus ended 
the bold and gallant enterprise of Sir John de Hainault 
and his companions. The queen, being now in quiet pos¬ 
session of the kingdom, it was resolved that the young 
Edward should wear the crown, of which his father had 
proved himself so unworthy. Accordingly, on Christmas 
day, 1326, just as he had completed his sixteenth year, 
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he was crowned with the roval diadem, in the palace of 
Westminster. It was a glorious day for Sir John de 
Hainault and his companions. There was much feasting 
and rejoicing - ; and it was with deep regret that Sir John 
found himself obliged to take his leave on Twelfth-day 
following to attend a tournament proclaimed at Cond£. 
At the king’s desire, fifteen young and hardy English¬ 
men accompanied him to this tournament; there to try 
their skill, and to get acquainted with the foreign lords. 
King Edward and his mother governed the kingdom, 
assisted by the counsels of the good Earl of Kent and Sir 
Roger Mortimer. 

The winter and Lent passed in perfect peace, but at 
Easter, Robert, King of Scotland, sent a message of 
defiance to King Edward, informing him of his intention 
to enter England, and devastate the country by fire. Upon 
this, Sir John de Hainault was sent for, who, true to the 
interest of the young king and his mother, soon arrived 
with a considerable band of followers at the city of York, 
and joined the English on their march to meet the enemy. 

The Scots are a bold, hardy race, and much inured to 
war. When they invaded England, they were all usually 
on horseback, except the camp followers; they brought no 
carriages, neither did they encumber themselves with any 
provision. Under the flap of his saddle each man had 
a broad plate of metal; and behind his saddle a little bag 
of oatmeal, so that when occasion needed, cakes were 
made of the oatmeal, and baked upon the plates; for the 
most part, however, they ate the half-soddened flesh of the 
cattle they captured, and drank water. In this manner, 
then, under the command of the Earl of Moray and Sir 
James Douglas, they made their present invasion, destroy¬ 
ing and burning wherever they went. As soon, however, 
as the English king came in sight of the smoke of the 
fires which the Scots were making, an alarm was sounded, 
and every one ordered to prepare for combat ; but there 
were so many marshes between the two armies that the 
English could not come up with the enemy; they lay, 
therefore, that night in a wood, upon the banks of a 
small river, and the king lodged in a monastery hard by. 
The next day it was determined, as the Scots seemed to 
avoid battle, and to be sheering off to their own country, 
to hasten their march, and to endeavour to intercept them 
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as they repassed the Tyne. At the sound of the trumpet 
all the English were to be ready; each man taking with 
him but one loaf of bread, slung at his back after the 
fashion of a hunter, so that their march might not be 
retarded. 

As it had been ordered, so it was executed : the English 
started at daybreak, but, with all their exertion, did not 
reach the Tyne till vespers, when, to their great mortifica¬ 
tion, after waiting some time, it was discovered that the 
Scots had gained the river, and passed over before them. 

Their scanty stock of provisions being now exhausted, 
the English suffered greatly from hunger, and it rained 
so incessantly that the horses, as well as the men, were 
almost worn out. However, they were still bent upon 
encountering the Scots, and the king offered a large 
reward to any one who should inform him where they 
were to be found. They had now been several days seek¬ 
ing for information, when, about three o’clock one after¬ 
noon, a squire came galloping up to the king, and reported 
that he had seen the enemy—that they were but a short 
distance from them, and quite as eager for battle as 
themselves. Edward upon this put his army in array, 
continued marching, and soon came in sight of the Scots, 
who were drawn up in three battalions, on the slope of a 
mountain, at the foot of which ran a rapid river, full of 
large stones and rocks, and very difficult to pass. When 
the English lords perceived the disposition of the enemy, 
they sent heralds, offering to fight them in the plain, on 
either side of the river; but the Scots would consent to no 
arrangement, and having kept the English in suspense for 
some days, at last retired. During all this time there 
were frequent skirmishes, and many lives lost on both 
sides; and though there was no general engagement be- 
twen the two armies, the Scots were driven back into 
their own country, and both parties quite tired out. 
Edward, on his way home, halted his weary forces at 
Durham, where he paid homage to the church and bishop¬ 
ric, and gave largesses to the citizens. Sir John and his 
company, heartily thanked and rewarded for their services, 
were escorted by twelve knights and two hundred men- 
at-arms to Dover, whence they embarked for Hainault. 

The King of England now thought of marriage, and 
his choice fell upon the Lady Philippa, one of the daughters 
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of the Count of Hainault and Holland, and niece to his 

the a lTance 1 ^’ ^ ^ There bein ? no objection to 
shortly after th marna ^ e to °^ P lace without delay, and 
bra ted in In H Coronatlon ° { ‘he new queen was cele- 
when d tl d0n f m presence of ? reat crowds of nobility, 

tuonq A feastin g'S, tournaments, and other sump- 
uous entertamments eve ry day, for about three weeks/ 

old a<^ Wh f mg . R ° bert ° f Scot,and ’ at a good 
old age. Uhen he saw his end approaching, he sum- 

cTnfiH tbC Chlefs and bar0ns in ^oin ^ most 

confided and, after having told them that he should never 

fjf*. u better t h* s sickness, commanded them, upon 
their honour and loyalty, to keep and preserve faithfully 
and entire the kingdom for his son David, and to obey 
him ; also to crown him king when he was of a proper 
age, and to marry him with a lady suitable to his station 
After this he called the gallant Lord James Douglas, and 
said to him, in presence of the others, “ My dear friend, 
Lord James Douglas, you know that I have had much to 
do, and have suffered many troubles, during life, to sup¬ 
port the rights of my crown. At the time that I was 
most occupied, I made a vow, the non-accomplishment 
of which gives me much uneasiness : I vowed that, if I 
could finish my wars in such a manner that I might have 
quiet to govern peaceably, I would go and make war 
against the enemies of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
adversaries of the Christian faith. To this point my 
heart has always leaned; but our Lord was not willing to 
gratify my desire, and gave me so much to do in my life¬ 
time—and this late expedition has lasted so long, followed 
by this heavy sickness—that, since my body cannot ac¬ 
complish what my heart wishes, I will send my heart 
instead of my body to fulfil my vow. And, as I do not 
know any knight so gallant or enterprising as yourself, 
or better formed to complete my intentions; I beg and 
entreat of you, dear and special friend, as earnestly as 
I can, that you will have the goodness to undertake this 
expedition for the love of me, and to acquit my soul to 
our Lord and Saviour; for I have that opinion of your 
nobleness and loyalty, that, if you undertake it, it cannot 
fail of success : and I shall die contented. But it must 
be executed as follows :— 

“ I will that, as soon as I shall be dead, you take my 
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heart from my body, and have it well embalmed; you 
will also take as much money from my treasury as shall 
appear to you sufficient to perform your journey, as well 
as for all those whom you may choose to take with you 
in your train; you will then deposit your charge at the 
Holy Sepulchre where our Lord was buried. You will 
not be sparing of expense, but will provide yourself with 
such company and such things as may be suitable to your 
rank; and wherever you pass, you will let it be known 
that you bear the heart of King Robert of Scotland, which 
you are carrying beyond seas by his command, since his 
body cannot go thither.” 

All present began bewailing bitterly; and when the Lord 
James could speak, he said, “ Gallant and noble king,—I 
return you a thousand thanks for the great honour you 
do me, and for the valuable and dear treasure with which 
you entrust me; I will most willingly do all that you 
command me with the utmost loyalty in my power; never 
doubt it, however I may feel myself unworthy of such a 
high distinction.” The king replied, ‘‘Gallant knight, I 
thank you—you promise it me, then?” “Certainly, sir, 
most willingly,” answered the knight. He then gave his 
promise upon his knighthood. The king said, “ Thanks 
be to God ! for I shall now die in peace, since I know that 
the most valiant and accomplished knight of my kingdom 
will perform that for me which I am unable to do for 
myself.” Soon afterwards, the valiant Robert Bruce, 
King of Scotland, departed this life, on the 7th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1337. His heart was embalmed, and his body buried 
in the monastery of Dunfermline. Shortly after died also 
the noble Earl of Moray, who was one of the most power¬ 
ful princes in Scotland : he bore for arms, argent, three 
pillows gules. 

Early in the spring, the Lord James Douglas, having 
provided himself with everything that was proper for his 
expedition, embarked at the port of Montrose, and sailed 
directly for Sluys, in Flanders, where he diligently in¬ 
quired if any one were going beyond the sea to Jerusalem, 
in order that he might join their company. He remained 
off Sluys twelve days, and would not set his foot on shore, 
but staid the whole time on board, where he kept a mag¬ 
nificent table, with music of trumpets and drums, as if he 
had been the King of Scotland. His company consisted 
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of one knight-banneret, and seven others of the most 
valiant knights of Scotland, without counting the rest 
of his household His plate was of gold and silver, con¬ 
sisting of pots, basins, porringers, cups, bottles, barrels, 
an d other such things. He had likewise twenty-six young 
and gallant esquires, of the best families in Scotland, to 
wait upon him ; and all those who came to visit him were 
handsomely served with two sorts of wine, and two sorts 
of spices—I mean those of a certain rank. At last, aftei 
staying at Stays twelve days, the Lord James heard that 
Alphonso, King of Spain, was waging war against the 
Saracen King of Granada. He considered that if he 
should go thither, he should employ his time and journey 
according to the late king’s wishes; and when he should 
have finished there, he would proceed further to complete 
that with which he was charged. He therefore made sail 
towards Spain, and landed at Valencia; thence he went 
straight to the King of Spain, who was with his army on 
the frontiers, very near the Saracen King of Granada. 

It happened, soon after the arrival of the Lord James 
Douglas, that the King of Spain issued forth into the 
fields, to make his approaches nearer the enemy; the King 
of Granada did the same; and, as each king could easily 
distinguish the other’s banners, they both began to set 
their armies in array. The Lord James placed himself 
and his company on one side, to make better work, and a 
more powerful effort. When he perceived that the bat¬ 
talions on each side were fully arranged, and that of the 
King of Spain in motion, he imagined they were about to 
begin the onset : and, as he always wished to be among 
the first rather than the last upon such occasions, he and 
all his company stuck their spurs into their horses, until 
they were in the midst of the King of Granada’s battalion, 
and made a furious attack upon the Saracens. Of course, 
the Lord James thought that he should be supported by 
the Spaniards; but in this he was mistaken, for not one 
followed his example. The gallant knight and all his 
companions were consequently surrounded by the enemy : 
they performed prodigies of valour, but these were of no 
avail—they were all killed. 

About this time, many of the nobles, and others desirous 
of a settled peace between the Scots and English, pro¬ 
posed a marriage between the young King of Scotland 
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and the sister of the King of England, which was con¬ 
cluded, and solemnized at Berwick, with great feastings 
and rejoicings on both sides. 

We have said that the peers and barons of France pro¬ 
claimed Philip of Valois king, to the exclusion of Isabella 
of England, and her son Edward. Philip was, accord¬ 
ingly, crowned at Rheims on the Trinity Sunday following 
the day on which the throne was declared vacant; and 
about a year after his coronation, King Edward paid 
him homage for the Duchy of Guienne. 

There were strange doings in England at this period. 
The Earl of Kent, on a suspicion of treason, was arrested, 
and publicly beheaded ; and the charges against him being 
afterwards proved to be false, Sir Roger Mortimer, whose 
jealousy had brought about the earl’s execution, was in 
his turn arrested, and put to a horrid and ignominious 
death. Edward also, at the advice of his council, ordered 
his mother, who had injured her reputation by too great 
intimacy with Mortimer, to be placed in confinement. A 
goodly castle was prepared for her reception; he gave her 
many attendants, made her a handsome allowance, and 
himself visited her twice or three times a year. 

There had been a truce between England and Scotland 
now for four years, the like to which had not occurred 
before for two hundred years : but the town of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed was destined to disturb it. David, who suc¬ 
ceeded Robert Bruce on the throne of Scotland, held pos¬ 
session of Berwick, which Edward claimed as part of his 
own kingdom. The King of Scotland, who followed the 
advice of his council and chief barons on the subject, 
resolved that as King Robert, his father, had taken the 
town in open war from the late King of England, and had 
kept possession of it during his lifetime, so he would do 
everything in his power to retain it; and such being the 
case, neither party was willing to give way. The contest 
which ensued, however, was fraught with dire misfortune 
to the Scots, for Edward advanced into their kingdom, 
destroyed it, and, having taken possession of Berwick, 
and also many other forts, placed in them several able and 
expert knights and squires, to protect the border countries. 

While Edward was thus engaged in England, certain 
intelligence came to Rome that the enemies of God were 
marching in great force against the Holy Land—that they 
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wh d n TTr red , the ki , n&dom of Rasse ' taken the king, 
«ho had been baptized, prisoner, and that they also 

threatened the Holy Church and all Christendom. 7 The 

fope preached on Good Friday before the kings of France 

and Navarre, when a crusade was proclaimed, and the 

King of b ranee, with several other valiant knights and 

men-at-arms, resolved to set out immediately for the Holy 

Land. This circumstance was favourable to the King- of 

England, who had long wished for an opportunity to 

assert his right to the crown of France. At the advice of 

his counsellors, therefore, he sent to his old friend, Sir 

John de Hainault, and others, requesting their assistance 
in the proposed undertaking. 

Now it appeared to all, that before any decided steps 
were taken by King Edward against France, it would 
be desirable for him to gain the interest of Flanders. 
It happened at this time that there were great dissensions 
between the Farl of Flanders and the Flemings. A man 
of Ghent, a brewer of metheglin, by name Jacob Von 
Artaveld, had taken advantage of these dissensions, and 
gained so much power and influence over the Flemings 
that everything was done according to his will. When¬ 
ever he went abroad, he was attended by three or four 
score of armed men on foot. He put to death any who 
opposed him. In every town and castlewick throughout 
the country he had sergeants and soldiers in his pay to 
execute his orders and to serve as spies; and, because of 
him, even the Earl of Flanders himself was compelled to 
quit his own dominions, and to retire with his wife, and 
Lewis his son, into France; in short, to speak the truth, 
there never was in Flanders, or in any other country, 
count, duke, or prince, who had such entire command as 
Jacob Von Artaveld. By fair speeches, promises, and a 
bountiful distribution of money, Edward, through his 
agents, at last prevailed with this powerful individual so 
far, that by his means the chiefs of the principal towns 
gave their consent that the King of England and his 
army might pass through Flanders whenever he pleased, 
though themselves refused to take any active part against 
France. The Earl of Flanders, however, was not content 
to have his dominions thus seized upon, and given over to 
the English; and, collecting certain knights and squires, 
and all the men he was able, he garrisoned the havens of 
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Sluys and Flushing, resolving to defend those places and 
do the English as much damage as he could, ihe king, 
on hearing this, sent over forces under the command ot 
the Earl of Derby, Sir Walter Manny, and others, to 
reduce Cadsant. The Flemings were good men and ex¬ 
pert in arms, so that a very fierce and severe battle was 
fought; but the English archers pressed them hard, and 
at length they were put to the rout, having more than 
* ooo killed as well at the haven as in the streets and 
houses of the city. The news of this discomfiture at 
Cadsant was very pleasing to Jacob Von Artaveld, who 
immediately sent to England and signified to the king 
that, in his opinion, he should at once cross the sea and 
come to Antwerp, by which means he would acquit himself 
towards the Flemings, who were very anxious to see him; 
and he imagined, if he were on this side the water, his 
affairs would go on more prosperously. The king accord¬ 
ingly made very great preparations, and when the winter 
was over, left England and came to the city of Antwerp. 
There and at Louvain he passed some months in negotiat¬ 
ing alliances; and finding his time fully and profitably 
occupied, sent to England for his queen to join him.. All 
things went on prosperously. The English knights 
gained credit and honour wherever they went. Their 
behaviour was such, that the lords and ladies alike ad¬ 
mired them; and even with the common people they found 

favour by their state and magnificence. 

On the feast of St. Martin King Edward had an inter¬ 
view with the Duke of Brabant at Arques. The town-hall 
was hung with rich and fine cloths. His majesty was 
seated five feet higher than the rest of the company, and 
had on his head a rich crown of gold. Here letters from 
the emperor to the king were publicly read,.by which the 
King of England was constituted and established vicar of 
the empire of Germany, with full power granted him to 
do all acts of law and justice to every one in the emperor s 
name, and also to coin gold and silver. All persons, 
moreover, were commanded to do him fealty and homage 
as vicar of the empire. 

The lords of England, assisted by those of Germany, 
made preparations for the intended expedition. The King 
of France also prepared to meet them. Challenges were 
written, and sent by Edward and his allies to Paris, 
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ollccted about forty lances, and having vowed in England 
before some lords and ladies that he would be the fifst to 
enter France, rode straight to Mortaigne to surprise the 
town. It was sunrise when Sir Walter, with some of his 

XS:™' a '| h - ed bef0r ! t J he ?ate ’ enter ed, and then, 
*ith his pennon flying, marched down the street before the 

great tower. The watch of the castle heard their voices 
and immediately raised a cry of “Treason! Treason !“ 
However, they were all so much alarmed at first that 
there was no sally made from the fort, and Sir Walter and 
nis men having set fire to several houses, retreated hand¬ 
somely, and joined the king at Mechlin. A party of 
Wench troops, consisting of Sir Hugh Guiriel and some 
tew others, made a somewhat similar attack upon England 
As soon as they heard that hostilities had commenced, 
they landed one Sunday morning in the harbour of South¬ 
ampton, entered the town whilst the inhabitants were at 
church, pillaged it, and having loaded their vessel with 
booty, fell down with the tide, and made sail to Dieppe, 
where they went on shore, and divided the plunder. From 
Mechlin the King of England went to Brussels to pay a 
visit to the Duke of Brabant. Here 20,000 Germans 
joined him. From Brussels he marched to Nivelle, and 
the next day came to Mons in Hainault, where he found 
the young count and his uncle, who received him joyfully. 

Having rested two days at Mons, he journeyed onwards 
to Valenciennes, and thence to Cambray. At Cambray he 
met with a stout resistance, and finding, after a siege of 
some time, that the place was not likely to yield to him 
without much difficulty, he asked his lords, and par¬ 
ticularly Sir Robert d’Artois, in whom he had the greatest 
confidence, whether it were best to enter the kingdom of 
France at once, or to remain before Cambray until it 
should be taken. The advice given was, that he should 
press forward and meet the enemy. The siege of Cambray 
was in consequence raised, and Edward and his troops 
continued their march. As soon as they had passed the 
Scheld, and had entered the kingdom of France, the King 
of England called to him the Lord Henry of Flanders, 
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who was but a young- squire, and knighted him, at the 
Tame time giving him 2 ooi. sterling a-year, properly 
secured. On to occasion the king lodged in the abbey 
of Mont St. Martin, where he remained two days, during 
which time his people overran the country as 

Ba sfr U Henry of Flanders, to do credit to his newly ac¬ 
quired knighthood, made one of a party of knights,who 
Jut themselves under the command of Sir John de 
Hainault. There were among them the lords of Fauque 
mont Bergues, Vaudresen, Lens, and many others,. o 
the number of 500 combatants; and they had a design 
upon a town in the neighbourhood, called Hennecou , 
whither the greater number of the inhabitants ot that par 
of the country had retired, and confiding in the strength 
of the fortress, had carried with them all their moveables. 
There was in Hennecourt at that time an abbot ot great 
courage and understanding, who, fearing an attack, 
ordered barriers of wood-work to be made round the town, 
and likewise to be placed across the street, so that there 
was not more than half a foot between the posts of which 
the barriers were composed. He then collected armed 
men, and provided stones, quick-lime, and such like 
instruments of annoyance, to guard them. As soon as the 
lords above mentioned came there, the abbot posted his 
peoole between the barriers and the gate, which he flung 
open. The lords dismounted and approached the barriers 
sword in hand, and great strokes were given to those 
within, who made a most valiant defence. Sir Abbot did 
not spare himself, but, having on a good leathern jerkin, 
dealt about his blows manfully, and received as good in 
turn. It chanced that Sir Henry of Flanders, who was 
one of the foremost, with his sword attached to his wrist, 
laid about him at a great rate; but unfortunately he came 
too near the abbot, who caught hold of his sword, and 
drew him to the barriers with so much force that his 
arm was dragged through the grating,—for he could .not 
quit his sword with honour. The abbot continued pulling, 
and had the grating been wide enough, he would certainly 
have had him through, for his shoulder had passed, and 
he kept his hold, to the knight’s discomfort. On the 
other side, his brother knights were endeavouring to draw 
him out of the abbot’s hands; and this lasted so long, 
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that Sir Henry was sorely hurt. He was however 

the timeT d : ^ V S suord remaincd with the abbot. ’ At 

own th Z u S b °° k ’ as 1 P assed trough that 
ton n he monks showed me this sword, which is most 

carefully preserved by them; and there I learnt the truth 
of this assault. The attack upon Hennecourt lasted that 
day till vespers. Many of the assailants were killed and 
wounded, and Sir John of Hainault lost a knight from 
Holland, called Sir Herman, who bore for arms a fess 
compond gules, and in chief, three buckles azure. When 
the Fleming’s, Hainaulters, English, and Germans who 
were there, saw the courage of those within the town, and 
that, instead of gaining any advantage, they were beaten 
down and wounded, they retreated in the evening, carry¬ 
ing with them to their quarters the wounded and bruised. 
On the next morning the king departed from Mont St. 
Martin, and ordered, under pain of death, that no damage 
should be done to the abbey; which order was strictly 
observed. 


The armies of France and England first met at Viron- 
fosse. It was on Friday morning, and preparation was 
made for battle. Mass was heard, and many confessed 
themselves and took the sacrament. The English order 
of battle formed three battalions of infantry, the horse and 
baggage being placed in a small wood in the rear. There 
were about seventy-four banners, 230 pennons, in all 
27,000 men under command of the King of England in 
person, the Lord of Kus, the Lord of Breda, the Duke of 
Gueldres, Sir John de Hainault, and many others, right 
good and valiant men. On the side of the French there 
were eleven score banners, four kings, six dukes, twenty- 
six earls, upwards of 5,000 knights, and more than 40,000 
common men. It was a fine sight to see the banners and 
pennons flying, the barbed horses, the knights and squires 
richly armed; and it was matter of much wonder that two 
such fine armies could separate without fighting. But so 
it was. The French were of contrary opinions among 
themselves, some declining battle, and others desiring to 
engage; and at the close of the day, as they could come 
to no decision, the king gave permission to his officers to 

King Edward now assumed the arms and title of the 
King of France, and leaving in Flanders the Earls of 
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Salisbury and Suffolk, embarked with a numerous train 
at Antwerp, and sailed for London, where he arrived on 
St. Andrew’s day, 1339, to the great joy of his subjects, 
who were most anxious for his return. But though King 
Philip had disbanded his army, he sent strong reinforce¬ 
ments to the navy, which he had under the command of 
Quiriel, Bahucet, and Barbenoire. These, frequently 
sailing near the coast of Sandwich, Rye, Winchelsea, and 
Dover, did great damage and caused much terror to the 
English. Among other things, they captured the ship 
Christopher on its way to Flanders, richly laden with 
money and wool. 

The King of France was not satisfied: revenge was 
brooding in his breast, especially against Sir John of 
Hainault, whose territory he took every opportunity to 
ravage and burn. These aggressions of the French, how¬ 
ever, were returned with equal violence and outrage on 
the part of the Hainaulters and Flemings, and a war of 
much injury to both parties was for some time maintained. 
Duke John of Normandy, the eldest son of the king, 
headed the French in these incursions. On one occasion, 
while the duke was at Cambray, he was informed that 
the Hainaulters had taken by assault the strong castle of 
Thin, which place the bishop and inhabitants of Cambray 
entreated him to endeavour to regain. The castle of Thin 
is upon the Scheld. Thither, then, the duke immediately 
advanced, and took up his position before it in those fine 
meadows oposite to Ostrevant. Day and night huge 
stones were thrown from his numerous engines against 
the castle walls, and sorely was this rough storming felt 
by those within. The captains of the castle were Sir 
Richard Limousin and two esquires of Hainault, John and 
Thierry, brothers to Sir Walter Manny; and most valiantly 
did the little garrison hold out against the besiegers, not¬ 
withstanding that dead horses and other carrion were 
thrown by the engines into the castle to poison them by 
their smell. At length, in the last extremity, a truce of 
fifteen days was proposed, in the hope that, before the 
expiration of that time, assistance would be rendered by 
the Earl of Hainault; and happily this truce was agreed to 
by the besiegers. Agreeably with the expectations of the 
garrison, the earl did arrive, and shortly after, Jacob Von 
Artaveld and 60,000 Flemings. When Sir Richard Limou- 
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s.n and his companions saw the wished for succour at 
hand, they were greatly rejoiced, and secretly leaving the 
castle, made the best of their way across the Scheld in 
boats, to join their friends on the opposite shore. The 
carl of Hainault greatly desired to give the Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy battle; but the Scheld was between the two armies 
and the duke's policy was to vex and annoy the earl, and 
make him maintain an expensive army rather than come to 
any engagement with him. Report soon reached England 
respecting these encounters, and King Edward at once 
embarked for Flanders to assist his brother-in-law against 
the French. He and his army sailed from the Thames 
the day before the eve of St. John the Baptist, 1340, and 
made straight for Sluys. On his way he fell in with the 
French navy, of which we have been speaking, and though 
the numbers were four to one against him, resolved to 
give them battle. The French were equally desirous to 
engage, and as soon as they were within sight of the 
English, they filled the Christopher, the large ship which 
they had captured but a short time before, with trumpets 
and other warlike instruments, ordering her to begin the 
attack. The battle was fierce, murderous, and horrible. 
In the end the English came off victorious, the Christopher 
was recaptured by them, and all in her taken or killed. 
After the king had gained this victory he remained all 
that night on board his ship before Sluys, and on the 
morrow entered the port. As soon as he had landed he 
repaired to Ghent, where he met with a most cordial re¬ 
ception, and shortly after joined in conference with his 
allies at Vilvorde; here the three countries of Flanders, 
Brabant and Hainault entered into a solemn treaty to 
succour and assist each other in every possible way : they 
then formed an alliance, with covenants that if either of 
the three was attacked, the other two should immediately 
march to its assistance; and if at any future period two of 
them should quarrel, the third should settle the matters of 
difference between them. It was also determined that the 
King of England should put himself in motion about 
Magdalen-tide to lay siege to the city of Tournay, and all 
the lords present at the conference promised to be there 
to assist him. 

King Philip, as may be supposed, was very angry at the 
defeat of his navy, nor was he less so when he heard of 
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the compact entered into at Vilvorde, and the intended 
siege of Tournay : without delay he ordered off thither 
the flower of his chivalry, and gave instructions that the 
city should be provided in the best possible manner with 
ammunition, and everything a garrison could want. At 
the time appointed the King of England set out from 
Ghent, accompanied by seven earls from his own country, 
two prelates, twenty-eight bannerets, 200 knights, 4,000 
men-at-arms, and 9,000 archers, without counting foot 
soldiers; these, with the fine cavalry of the Earl of 
Hainault, and the 40,000 Flemings of Jacob Von Artaveld, 
completely invested the city of Tournay. The siege lasted 
a long time, and many gallant actions were performed, for 
there is never discord so bitter as that between neighbours 
and friends. 

The Flemings exerted themselves to the utmost to 
damage and destroy the place, and the besieged were as 
resolute in defending it. The King of France did all in 
his power to save Tournay, and even published a special 
summons throughout his empire for the mustering of forces, 
in order to drive the assailants away : Charles, King of 
Bohemia, the Duke of Lorrain, the Earl of Bar, and many 
others proffered their assistance. The exact length of the 
siege was eleven weeks all but three days, and during the 
time the surrounding country was much pillaged. At 
length the Lady John de Valois, sister to the King of 
France, and mother to the Earl of Hainault, prevailed with 
both parties to conclude a truce; a day was fixed for 
negotiation, when each side was to send five well qualified 
commissioners to treat upon the best means of bringing 
about a reconciliation. The meeting took place in the 
chapel, and three days were occupied in discussion. At 
last a truce for one year was agreed upon between the 
two kings and all the allies who were present, as well as 
between those who were carrying on the war in Scotland, 
Gascony, and elsewhere. The truce being settled, King 
Edward returned to Ghent, and with his queen and fol¬ 
lowers once more set out for England. 

We must now go back to what was doing in Scotland 
during the siege of Tournay. While King Edward was 
beyond the sea, the King of France had sent forces into 
Scotland, and entreated the nobles of that country to carry 
on so bitter a war in England that they might compel 
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assistance* 5 in'hu"* M ° re ° Ver ’ he P r °™sed them every 
assistance in his power to reea n several rsf y 

towns, which were in possession of the English Accord" 
■ngly, under command of Sir William Douglas the S 
of Moray and Earl Patrick of Dunbar, the Scots crossed 

Ind h yne i th tered Northumber| and, and having destroyed 

and burnt the country as far as Durham, re-entered Scot- 
land to endeavour to regain the remaining fortresses which 
the English held. On their way into England they had 

recovered severa 1, but ^rl'ng, Roxburgh, Berwick! and 

Edmburgh still resisted them. The governor of the castle 
of Edinburgh was a gallant English knight, called Sir 
alter Limousin, the brother-german to him who had so 
nobly defended the castle of Thin against the French A 
bold thought came into the mind of Sir William Douglas • 
the castle of Edinburgh appeared impregnable, but he re¬ 
solved to take it by stratagem. For this purpose he col¬ 
lected about 200 lances of Highlanders, and having pur- 
chased oats, oatmeal, corn and straw, put to sea, and 
landed quietly at a port about three miles from the castle 
Having armed himself and his little band, they issued 
forth in the night-time; ten or twelve men in whom the 
greatest confidence could be placed being selected, and 
dressed in old threadbare clothes, with torn hats, like poor 
tradesmenthese Sir William sent forward on horse¬ 
back, each with a sack filled with oats, meal and coal; the 
rest he placed in ambush, in an old ruined abbey close to 
the foot of the mountain on which the castle stood. At 
daybreak the merchants made the best of their way 
towards the castle, and when about half way up the hill 
Sir William Douglas and Sir Simon Fraser went first, 
and came to the porter’s lodge. They told him that at 
much risk they had brought oats, meal, and other articles 
to the castle, which they should be glad to dispose of at 
a cheap rate. The porter replied that the garrison much 
wanted those necessaries, but it was so early that he 
dared not awake the governor or his steward; at the 
same time he desired them to come forward, and he 
would open the other gates. They all passed quietly 
through, and, as soon as they were in, two sacks of coal 
were flung down directly upon the sill of the gate, so that 
it was impossible to close it. The porter was seized and 
killed before he could utter a word. They then took the 
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keys, opened all the gates, and Sir William gave a blast 
with his horn as a signal to his companions in ambush, 
who immediately sallied forth, and hastened to the castle. 
The noise of the horn aroused the castle. guard, who, 
seeing armed men running up the hill, raised a cry of 
“ Treason ! Treason !” All rushed with arms to the gate, 
but Sir William and his gallant companions were there, 
and they could not close it. The garrison made a bold 
resistance: however, Sir William and his party prevailed; 
all the English were killed, except the governor and his 
six squires, and the Scots remained in quiet possession of 

the castle. 

As soon as the truce made before Tournay had been 
agreed to, the Duke of Brittany, who had attended the 
King of France, was taken dangerously ill and died. The 
duke left no child, and at his death his territory was seized 
upon by the Earl of Montfort, his brother, to the prejudice 
of his niece, whom he had married to Lord Charles of 
Blois, and on whom, at her marriage, he had promised to 
confer the Duchy of Brittany after his own death. The 
Earl of Montfort, however, was prepared to make good 
his claim by force of arms; accordingly, he collected a 
large body of men, attacked and took the town and castle 
of Brest, the city of Rennes, and the town and castle of 
Hennebon; in short, he continued his conquests through 
the whole country, and was everywhere addressed as Duke 
of Brittany. 

The castle of Hennebon was one of the best fortified 
and the strongest in all Brittany. It was situated near 
the sea, and a river runs round it in deep trenches. When 
Sir Henry de Spinefort was informed of the Earl of Mont- 
fort’s intentions against this place, he began to be alarmed 
lest some mischance should befal his brother, who was 
governor of it; and, taking the earl aside, said to him, 
“ Sir, I perceive that you mean to sit down before Henne¬ 
bon, I think it therefore my duty to inform you that the 
town and castle are so strongly fortified that they will not 
easily be won; you may lie before Hennebon a whole 
year, and never conquer it by dint of force; but if you will 
put confidence in me I will point out a method by which it 
may be taken : give me 500 men-at-arms, I will advance 
to the castle with the banner of Brittany displayed ; my 
brother, I am sure, will immediately open the gates, when 
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promise 

i « 


Mze him, and deliver up the place, upon your 
Nn?V T T ' d ° my brother no bod ily harm”_ 

hall love you more than ever if you can bring it about 
that I may be master of this place.” Sir Henry and his 

knewTrhisV^h 3nd aS S T, aS Sir ° liver de Spinefort 
knew of his brother s arrival he permitted him and his 

forces to enter the gates, and even went himself to meet 

him. Sir Henry saw his brother approach, and, stepping 

forward, took hold of him, and said, “Oliver yo^are 


my prisoner. 


How is this?” replied Sir Oli 


trusted in you, and thought you were come here to assist 
me in defending this town and castle.” ‘‘Sweet sir ” 
said Sir Henry, “ things do not go on in that manner: 
I take possession of this place for the Earl of Montfort 
who at this moment is Duke of Brittany; to whom I and 
the greater part of the country have sworn fealty and 
homage, and you will, I am sure, do the same.” Oliver 
was so much entreated by his brother that he consented 
to this proposal, and the earl and his forces entered the 
town in triumph. To render his possession, however, the 
more secure, the Earl of Montfort resolved to repair to 
England, and to profess his readiness to hold the Duchy 
of Brittany of the English king, provided he would pro¬ 
tect him against the King of France, or any others that 
should attempt to molest him in his rights. On his arrival 
King Edward gave him an interview at Windsor, and in 
the presence of Lord Robert d’Artois, the barons of Eng¬ 
land, and the earl’s followers, promised that he would aid, 
defend, and preserve him as his liegeman against any 
one—the King of France or any other—to the utmost of 
his royal power. Upon this the earl embarked, and re¬ 
turned to Brittany. But Lord Charles of Blois, who, by 
right of his wife, looked upon himself as the lawful Duke 
of Brittany, was not inclined thus tamely to cede his 
claim, and summoned the earl before the Parliament of 
Paris. The earl obeyed the summons, but finding he had 
little hope of establishing his claim at the court of France, 
he quietly retired to Brittany before the Parliament had 
given its decision, which was, that the duchy belonged by 
right to Lord Charles de Blois. After this decision of the 
Parliament Lord Charles, aided by the King of France, 
entered Brittany with a large army, to assert his right. 
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He laid siege to Nantes, and it came to pass, as I have 
heard it related, that the burgesses, seeing their property 
destroyed, and their children and friends thrown into 
prison, resolved to give up the Earl of Montfort, provided 
they could secure themselves. Their proposal was ac¬ 
cepted; the earl was delivered over to his enemies, and 
confined in the tower of the Louvre, at Paris, where he 
remained a long time, and at last died there. 

It has before been mentioned how the Scottish lords 
had re-taken many towns and fortresses from the English 
which they possessed in Scotland; indeed, three only of 
any importance remained to them, Stirling, Roxburgh, and 
Berwick; and these the Scots so resolutely attacked that 
the King of England, on his return from Flanders, thought 
it advisable now for the third time to make an incursion 
into Scotland. The Scots sent messengers to their own 
King David, who had been absent in France seven years 
assisting King Philip, to inform him of this. As soon as 
King David heard the account of the messengers, he set 
out on his journey, and landed at the port of Moray, in 
Scotland; with as little delay as possible he repaired to 
Perth, and in the presence of his lords and much people 
declared that he would have ample revenge on the English, 
or lose his kingdom and life into the bargain. By the 
advice of his council he sent messengers to all his friends 
far and near, to beg they would aid him in his enterprise. 
The Earl of Orkney was the first who obeyed the sum¬ 
mons; this earl was a great and powerful baron, and had 
married King David’s sister, and with him came many 
men-at-arms. Many barons and knights came also from 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark : some out of affection 
and friendship, and others for pay. Indeed, there were 
such numbers from all parts, that when they were arrived 
at Perth and its neighbourhood, on the day which King 
David had appointed, they amounted to 60,000 men on 
foot, and 3,000 others mounted on galloways. 

As soon as all things were ready the Scots set out, 
intending to do as much mischief as possible to their 
neighbours in England, and eager to fight with the king 
who had so often destroyed their country. Leaving, there¬ 
fore, the town of Perth, in regular order they came the 
first night to Dunfermline, where they lay. On the morrow 
they crossed a small arm of the sea hard by, pushed for- 
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ward and went under Edinburg-h castle, traversing Scot- 
land near Roxburgh, where there was an English garrison, 
but without making an attack upon it, for fear of losing 
any men or injuring their artillery; not knowing what 
force they might have to encounter, as they proposed 
doing some gallant deeds before their return to Scotland 
lhey then passed near to the town of Berwick, but with¬ 
out assaulting it, entered the county of Northumberland, 
and came to the river Tyne, burning and destroying all 
the country through which they marched. Indeed, they 
continued to advance until they came before the town of 
Newcastle, where the whole army halted that night, in 
order to consider if they could not achieve something 
worthy of them. Towards daybreak, some gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood who were in the town, made a sally 
out of one of the gates, in a secret manner, with about 
200 lances, to attack the Scots army. They fell upon that 
wing which was directly on the quarters of the Earl of 
Moray, who bore for his arms three pillows, gules on a 
field argent. The earl was in bed when they took him 
prisoner, and a great many Scots were killed before the 
army was awakened. The party, having made a very 
large booty, regained the town, and delivered up the Earl 
of Moray to the governor, the Lord John Neville. As 
soon, however, as the forces were up and armed, they ran 
like madmen towards the town, even to the barriers, where 
they made a fierce assault, which lasted a considerable 
time; still they gained no good by it, for the town was 
well provided with men-at-arms, who defended themselves 
valiantly, and obliged the assailants to retire with con¬ 
siderable loss. 


King David and his council seeing that their stay before 
Newcastle was dangerous, and that they could neither 
gain profit nor honour, departed, and entered the bishopric 
of Durham, burning and destroying as they marched, till 
they came to the city of Durham, to which they laid siege, 
and upon which they made many attacks like men dis¬ 
tracted, in revenge for the loss of the Earl of Moray. 
They also knew that very great wealth had been carried 
into this city by all the inhabitants of the country, who 
fled thither every day, therefore they were more earnest 
in their attacks, and the King of Scotland ordered engines 
to be made, that they might approach nearer the walls to 
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assault them. When the Scots had marched from before 
Newcastle, the governor, Lord John Neville, having 
mounted a fleet courser, passed by them, for he was well 
acquainted with all the by-roads and passes of the country, 
and made such haste that in five days he came to Chertsey, 
where the King of England then was, and related to him 
all that the Scots were doing. The king immediately sent 
out his messengers, ordering all knights, squires, and 
others above the age of fifteen and under sixty years, 
that were able to assist him, without fail, upon hearing 
these orders, to set out directly towards the marshes of 
the north, to succour and defend the kingdom against the 
Scots, who were destroying it. Upon this, earls, barons, 
knights, and the commonalties from the provincial towns, 
made themselves ready, and hastened most cheerfully to 
obey the summons, and advance towards Berwick. The 
king himself, such was his impatience, set off directly, 
without waiting lor any one; and he was followed by his 
subjects as fast as they could from all parts. During this 
time, the King of Scotland had made so many violent 
attacks upon the city of Durham, with the engines he had 
constructed, that those who were within could not prevent 
it from being taken, pillaged and burnt. Indeed, all the 
inhabitants were put to death, without mercy and without 
distinction of persons or ranks,—men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, monks, canons, and priests, no one was spared, 
neither was there house or church left standing. It was 
a pity thus to destroy the churches wherein God was 
served and honoured. 

On their way back, after destroying Durham, the Scots 
besieged Wark castle, belonging to the Earl of Salisbury. 
The earl was still in France, a prisoner at the Ch&telet 
in Paris; but the countess, one of the most beautiful and 
virtuous women of England, was residing in the castle. 
The Scots made several vigorous attacks upon the place; 
however, the troops within, encouraged by the amiable 
countess, resisted so valiantly, that they thought it pru¬ 
dent to withdraw, especially as report had reached them 
that King Edward was advancing with assistance; and so 
indeed it turned out, for the same day that the Scots 
decamped before the castle of Wark, the king with his 
army arrived. The moment the countess heard of the 
king’s approach she went forth to meet him at the gates 
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of the castle; made her reverence before him to the 
ground, and expressed her thankfulness that he had come 
to her assistance.. She then conducted him into the castle 
to entertain him in the best possible manner. The king 
was much struck with her charms and beauty, and when 
ett alone in his apartment, he retired to a window, and 
leaning- on it fell into a profound reverie. When the 
banquet was ready, the countess came to invite him to the 
hall, and finding him sad and musing, said to him, “ Dear 
sur, what are you musing on?” “ Oh ! dear lady,” was 
the king s reply, ” since I entered this castle, an idea has 
struck my mind that I was not aware of, and as I am 
uncertain what the event may be, I cannot withdraw my 
attention from it. * The countess, supposing that the 
king was vexed at the injury he had received from the 
King of Scotland, replied, “ Dear sir, you ought to be of 
good cheer, and feast vvith your friends, for God has been 
very bountiful to you in all your undertakings, and you 
are the most feared and renowned prince in Christendom. 
Come therefore into the hall with your knights, for dinner 
will soon be ready.” ‘‘Oh! dear lady,” said the king, 
‘‘other things touch my heart, and lie there, than what 
you think of : for in truth the perfections and beauties 
which I have seen you possess have so deeply impressed 
my heart, that my happiness depends on meeting with a 
like return from you.” “ Sweet sir,” replied the countess, 

“ I cannot believe that so noble and gallant a prince as 
you are would ever think to dishonour me or my husband, 
who has so faithfully served you. Such a thought has 
never once entered my head, and I trust in God, it never 
will for any man living; and if I were so culpable, it is 
you who ought to blame me, and have my body punished 
through strict justice.” The virtuous lady then quitted the 
apartment, and the king hastened to the hall to dinner. 
The next day King Edward left the castle with regret, in 
a sadly perplexed state of feeling; he followed the Scots 
as far as Berwick, and took up his quarters four leagues 
distant from the forest of Jedworth, where, and in the 
neighbouring wood, King David and his people lay; here 
he remained three days, to see if the Scots would venture 
out to fight with him; there was, however, no decided 
battle, although many skirmishes took place, and several 
were killed and made prisoners on both sides. About 
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this time the Scottish king made interest with the King of 
France to set at liberty the Earl of Salisbury, in exchange 
for the Earl of Moray, who had been taken prisoner by the 
English. 


CHAPTER II 

Affairs of Brittany—The Countess of Montfort, her gall nit conduct—Sir Walter Manny 
sent by Edward to assist her— Siege of Hennebon—bold action on the part of Sir 
Walter—the countess's admiration of his conduct—Edward leaves England for 
Brittany with a very large army—opposed by the Duke of Normandy— Pope 
Clement interferes to bring about a truce for three years—Edward on his return 
rebuilds Windsor Castle, and institutes the Orel r of the Garter—Truce broken in 
Brittany—Sir Agos de Bans—The castle of La Reole—Edward lands at Sluys— 
Death of Ja. ob Von Artaveld—Caen taken by the English—The battle of Cressy— 
King Edward and the English advance to Calais—Scots make an incursion into 
England—Battle of Neville Cross—King David made prisoner—Siege and capture 
of Calais—Death of King Philip of France—Coronation of Ins son John— Ravages 
of the English troops on their way to Poitiers—Battle of Poitiers—Success of the 
English—lx>rd James Audley and his four squires—Capture of King John of France 
—Tue Prince of Wales r< tires to Bordeaux—Conducts the French king and his 
principal prisoners to I^ondon. 

You have heard of the successful attempt which Lord 
Charles de Blois, with other lords of France, made upon 
the duchy of Brittany—how the men of Nantes betrayed 
the Earl of Montfort into their hands, and Lord Charles 
became possessed of that city. But though the Earl of 
Montfort was a prisoner, the countess was at large, and 
being a most valiant woman, she resolved to resist the 
interest of France in Brittany. Accordingly, she sent 
Sir Amauri de Clisson to King Edward in England to 
entreat his assistance, upon condition that her young son 
should take for his wife one of the king’s daughters, and 
give her the title of Duchess of Brittany. When Sir 
Amauri de Clisson arrived Edward was in London feasting 
the Earl of Salisbury, who had just returned from prison; 
however, he lost no time in giving him an audience, and 
then ordered Sir Walter Manny to collect an army, and 
make every possible haste to carry assistance to the 
countess, who was at Hennebon, besieged by the forces 
of Lord Charles de Blois. For several days Lord Charles 
and his men had been encamped before the place, and 
were unable to make any effect upon it; the barriers 
resisted their utmost efforts. On every attack the countess, 
who had clothed herself in armour, and was mounted on a 
war-horse, galloped up and down the streets entreating 
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and encouraging the inhabitants to make a brave resist¬ 
ance; at her orders the ladies and other women carried 
the paving stones of the streets to the ramparts, and 
hrew them on the enemy. She also had pots of quick¬ 
lime brought to her for the same purpose. 

During the siege the countess performed a very gallant 
action ; she had ascended a high tower to see how her 
people behaved, and having observed that all the lords and 
others of the enemy had quitted their tents, and were come 
to the assault, she immediately descended, mounted her 
horse, and having collected 300 horsemen about her 
sallied out of Hennebon by a gate which was not attacked’ 
and, galloping up to the tents, cut them down and set 
them on fire, without any loss to her own party. As soon 
as the French saw their camp on fire they left off assault¬ 
ing the town, and hastened thither; but the count ess and 
her little company made good their escape to Brest. Here 
she got together about five or six hundred men, all well 
armed and mounted, and leaving Brest at midnight, went 
straight to Hennebon, which she reached about sunrise; 
the gates of the castle opened to receive her, and she 
entered in triumph, amidst sounds of trumpets and other 
warlike instruments, to the great astonishment of the 
French, who knew nothing of her arrival, and who began 
arming themselves for another attack upon the town. 
This attack was very severe, and lasted till past noon. 
The French lost more than their opponents, and the Lord 
Charles, finding that much time was wasted, determined 
to leave Lord Lewis of Spain before Hennebon, whilst he 
went to besiege the castle of Aurai and other places. Lord 
Lewis kept up the siege vigorously, and made such pro¬ 
gress by battering and destroying the walls with his 
engines, that the courage of those within began to falter; 
and all, with the exception of the countess, were wishing 
to surrender. Indeed, negotiations to that effect were 
actually going on, when the countess, looking out of a 
window towards the sea, exclaimed with joy, “ I see the 
succour which I have so long expected.” The towns¬ 
people ran to the ramparts, and saw a numerous fleet of 
great and small vessels, well trimmed, making all the sail 
they could towards Hennebon, which they imagined must 
be the fleet from England, so long detained by tempests 
and contrary winds; and they were right in their con- 
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jectures, for in a few hours the English came on shore. 
No sooner had they landed than Sir Walter began in 
right earnest to assist the countess against the French. 
He inquired of her the state of the town, and of the 
enemy’s army, and while engaged in conversation he 
chanced to look out of the window, and seeing a large 
machine belonging to the enemy near the wall, vowed he 
would destroy it at once if any would second him. Two 
valiant knights were ready in a moment, and having 
armed themselves, they sallied quietly out of the city 
gates, taking with them 300 archers. These shot so true 
and well, that the machine was soon cleared of its de¬ 
fenders; the greater part of them were slain, and the large 
machine itself forthwith cut down and pulled to pieces. 
The gallant band then dashing in among the tents and 
huts, set fire to them, and killed and wounded many 
before the enemy was in motion. After this they made 
their retreat, but the French followed like madmen. Sir 
Walter, seeing them, exclaimed, “ May 1 never be em¬ 
braced by my mistress if I enter castle or fortress before 
I have unhorsed one of these gallopers,” and so saying 
he turned, as did his companions—they spitted several 
coursers, and unhorsed many; after which they made good 
their escape to the castle, where the countess received them 
with a most cheerful countenance, and kissed Sir Walter and 
all his party, one after another, like a noble and valiant 
dame. The French now very soon withdrew from Henne- 
bon, and made great preparations against the countess 
and her English allies; many brilliant actions were per¬ 
formed on both sides—there were towns taken and re¬ 
taken, and captures and rescues in abundance. At length, 
the affairs of Brittany continuing so unsettled, the King of 
England determined, bv the advice of parliament, to set 
everything else aside, and to send to the countess far more 
efficient aid than he had hitherto done. He entreated his 
dear cousin, Lord Robert d’Artois, to head an expedition. 
Lord Robert’s assistance, however, was of short duration, 
for being wounded at the siege of Vannes, almost imme¬ 
diately after he had landed, he was advised to return to 
England, where he survived but a short time, and was 
buried in solemn state in the church of St. Paul, in 
London. His loss was much lamented, and the king 
swore he would never rest till he had revenged it; he 
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Ldu- ard on his arrival laid siege successively to Vannes 
Nante,, and D.nant; the latter he succeeded in taking 
but the former were so well defended, and so strong in 
themselves, that they resisted his efforts; moreover he 
plundered and laid waste the country far and wide. Pone 
Clement VI., seeing the destructive nature of the war 
was anxious to reconcile the contending parties • and 
through the exertions of the cardinal of Preneste, and the 
cardinal of Clermont, a truce for three years was agreed 
to, which the King of England and the duke swore, as is 
customary, not to infringe during that time 

*nH d ' Va , rd ,YT l!.' 8 rCtUrn t0 En S ,and ' resolved to rebuild 

Alfred had' S f ‘h f e3 ' Ca f 0f W ''ndsor, which King 
Alfred had founded, and where he had established that 

round table whence so many knights had issued forth, 

and displayed their prowess over the whole world He 

further desired to institute an order of knighthood, to be 

denominated Knights of the Blue Garter;” the knights 

were to be forty in number, and according to report and 

estimation, the bravest men in Christendom ; at this time 

also he founded Windsor Chapel, and appointed canons 

there to serve God. The feast of the order of Knights 

of the Blue Garter was to be celebrated at Windsor every 

year, on St. George’s day. The first celebration took 

place 1344, at which the queen was present, attended by 

300 ladies, all of them of high birth, and richly dressed in 

similar robes. 


The truce between France and England was not destined 
to last long. The Lord de Clisson and several others, 
lords of Brittany and Normandy, were arrested by the 
King of France on a charge of treason, and beheaded; 
and when this was reported to Edward, he immediately 
sent a message to the French court by one Sir Harve* de 
Leon, to the intent that he considered the truce to be 
broken, and from that moment bade the King of France 
defiance. The country or Gascony, moreover, at the same 
time sent ambassadors to England to request King 
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Edward’s aid against the French. Upon these grounds 
the king determined to send an expedition to Gascony, 
and entrusted the command of it to his cousin, the Earl 
of Derby. He also sent Sir Thomas Dagworth into 
Brittany to reinforce the Countess of Montfort, and assist 
her in preserving that country. 

Bergerac, and many other towns and fortresses in Upper 
Gascony, soon yielded to the forces of the Earl of Derby, 
and the brave Sir Walter Manny, who accompanied him. 
La Reole made a bold resistance; the earl and his forces 
lay before it for nine weeks, and the town’s-people suffered 
greatly. These, at length, professed their readiness to 
give up the place, and the earl being informed of it, sent 
to them two knights to negotiate the surrender. Sir Agos 
de Bans and his fellow-soldiers, on the other hand, deter¬ 
mined to hold out, and with this view retired into the 
castle, which they well stocked with a quantity of wine 
and other provisions. The earl, seeing this determination 
on the part of the soldiers, desired his knights to receive 
the submission of the town’s-people, feeling sure that by 
means of the city he could soon gain possession of the 
castle. But he found the task not so easy as he imagined, 
for the castle had been erected a long time since by the 
Saracens, who laid the foundation so strong, and with such 
curious workmanship, that the engines had but little effect. 
He resolved, therefore, to spring a mine and pass under. 
Now when the garrison perceived that they were being 
undermined, they were in the greatest alarm, and desired 
the governor to surrender, upon condition that the earl 
would spare their lives and fortunes. Sir Agos, therefore, 
from one of the windows of the tower, communicated the 
wishes of the garrison to the earl. But the earl replied, 
“ Sir Agos, Sir Agos, you will not get off so. We know 
your distress, and will receive only an unconditional sur¬ 
render.” Sir Agos handsomely replied that he was willing 
to trust to the honour of the English; and the earl, com¬ 
mending his gallantry, suffered him and his companions 
safely to retreat. Thus the English became possessed of 
the castle of La Reole; several other places also of equal 
importance shortly after yielded to the earl. 

Jacob Von Artaveld, the citizen of Ghent, had now for 
some years maintained despotic power over all Flanders; 
and such was his strong attachment to King Edward, that 
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he proposed to give him the inheritance of that country 
and to settle it upon his son, the Prince of Wales 

s ,^ St *- J °| ln the Ba P tj f’ s da y. 1345 . Edward came to 
NU)S to gam the consent of the Flemings to this arran^e- 

" ien V b "} Xo " ^ rtav ^ d ’ s P lan was not acceptable to fhe 
people, though they did not dare openly to tel! him so 

However, on account of it they grew dissatisfied, and 
sought to get rid of him. A report was raised that for 
nine years or more he had collected all the revenues of 
Flanders, and given no account of them; by which means 
the indignation of the populace of Ghent was so excited 
against him, that they surrounded his house, and were 
forcing an entrance. When Jacob Von Artaveld saw this 
he came to the window, and endeavoured by humble lan¬ 
guage to appease them. “ Good people,” he said, “ what 
ails you? Why are you so enraged with me? Tell me by 
what means I have incurred your displeasure?” Those 
who heard him made answer with one voice, “ We want 
to have an account of the great treasures you have made 
away with.” Artaveld in a soft tone replied, “Gentle¬ 
men, be assured that I have never taken anything from 
the treasures of Flanders; and if you will return quietly 
to your homes, I will provide an account of them with 
which you must be satisfied.” But they cried out, “ No, 
no, we must have it directly; we know that you have 
emptied our treasury, and sent the money to England 
without our knowledge.” Upon hearing this, he clasped 
his hands together, began to weep bitterly, and said, 

“ Gentlemen, such as I am, you have made me—formerly 
you swore you would protect me against the world, and 
now you seek to murder me; think better of it, for the 
love of God, recollect former times, and consider the 
benefits I have conferred upon you.” The people, how¬ 
ever, were not to be quieted; they broke into the house, 
seized their victim, and slew him without mercy; the 
death stroke being given by one Denys, a saddler. 

King Edward was at first greatly angry when he heard 
of the death of his staunch friend; but the principal towns 
in Flanders sent deputies to him to protest solemnly that 
they were innocent, and to endeavour to bring about an 
alliance between the young Earl Lewis of Flanders and the 
Lady Isabella, King Edward’s daughter; as, they argued, 

“ the country will in the end be possessed by one of your 
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children.” These fair speeches softened much the anger 
and ill-will of Edward, and by degrees Jacob Von 

Artaveld’s death was forgotten. _ . 

About this time William Earl of Hainault was slain in 

Friesland, and Sir John, the hitherto firm friend to 
England, was by shameful means won over to embrace 
the interests of France. The conquests which the Earl 
of Derby had made in Gascony were sorely galling to 
King Philip, who sent the Duke of Normandy with a 
large army to oppose him. There was much hard fight¬ 
ing, and the English endured great suffering, especially 
at the castle of Aiguillon, which was besieged by the 
duke. The duke’s forces before Aiguillon are said to 
have amounted to 100,000 men, including cavalry and 
infantry; and against these the besieged were obliged to 
defend themselves two or three times a day, most com¬ 
monly from morn till evening without ceasing. The castle 
of Aiguillon stands on the banks of the Garonne, and oyer 
this river the French prepared to build a bridge, which 
after much resistance they completed. By means of this 
bridge, their army passed over and kept up a continued 
attack upon the castle for six successive days; they also 
brought up twelve large engines to the walls, which day 
and night cast stones against the fortress; but those 
within showed such skill and bravery, that the engines 
were broken and the troops beaten back. During the 
siege, Sir Walter Manny, with about six score com¬ 
panions, made frequent excursions beyond the river to 
forage, and often returned with much booty. One day he 
fell in with the Lord Charles of Montmorency, who was in 
the duke’s army, and who had himself been out on a 
foraging party with about five or six hundred men; an 
engagement immediately took place, and many were killed 
and wounded. When news of this encounter was brought 
to Aiguillon, many of the garrison sallied forth to render 
assistance, the Earl of Pembroke with the foremost. They 
dashed into the midst of Lord Charles’s men, where they 
found Sir Walter unhorsed and surrounded, but fighting 
most valiantly. By their timely aid he was rescued, and 
Lord Charles with difficulty escaped quite discomfited; 
th'* English returned to the castle : scarcely a day passed 
without some fierce engagement, and the troops in the 
garrison were much wearied, though they would not give 
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in When the King of England heard how much his 
people were pressed in Normandv, he collected a forinid- 

Si’rYnd?’ '“’a ta u ng W ‘ th him the Prince of Wales, and 
Sir Godfrey de Harcourt, with many lords, earls, and 

barons, landed at La Hogue to assist them. The first 

important battle after landing took place at Caen, which 

FnHiJh^ 6 3n | ^ stlI l ate resistance, and upwards of 5 oo 

anVh h u u u d ln the narrow streets by the stones 
and benches which were thrown upon them from the tops 

of the houses. The king was so much enraged at his loss, 

that he gave orders that all the inhabitants should be put 

to the sword and the town burnt; but Sir Godfrey de 

Harcourt prevailed with him to reverse this order, and 

with the inhabitants to submit to a quiet surrender. Much 

wealth and many prisoners were taken and sent over to 

England under charge of the Earl of Huntingdon, with 

200 men-at-arms and 400 archers. 

After the taking of Caen the English committed serious 
ravages in Normandy; Sir John Chandos and Sir Reginald 
Cobham became greatly distinguished for their bravery, 
and also for their humane treatment of the sufferers’ 
For a time the King of England avoided as much as he 
could any open engagement with the army of France, 
and contented himself with plundering the country through 
which he passed. The two armies, however, now arrived 
near to Cressy, and it was told Edward that the King of 
France desired to give him battle. “ Let us post ourselves 
here,” said King Edward to his people, “I have good 
reason to wait for the enemy on this spot; I am now on 
the lawful inheritance of my lady-mother, which was given 
her as her marriage portion, and I am resolved to defend 
it against Philip of Valois.” As Edward had not more 
than an eighth part of the forces which the King of 
France had, he was of course anxious to fix on the most 
advantageous position ; and after he had carefully disposed 
his forces, he lost no time in sending scouts towards Abbe¬ 
ville to learn if the King of France meant to take the field 
that day; these, however, soon returned, saying, that 
they saw no appearance of it; upon which the king dis¬ 
missed his men to their quarters with orders to be in 
readiness betimes in the morning, and to assemble at the 
same place. The King of France remained all Friday at 
Abbeville, waiting for more troops; during the day he 
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sent his marshals, the Lord of St. Venant and Lord 
Charles of Montmorency, out of the town to examine the 
country and get some certain intelligence respecting the 
English. They returned about vespers with information 
that the English were encamped on the plain. 

That night the King of France entertained at supper, 
in Abbeville, all the princes and chief lords of his army. 
There was much conversation relative to the war; and 
after supper the king entreated them always to remain 
in friendship with each other; “to be friends without 
jealousy, and courteous without pride.” All the French 
forces had not yet arrived, for the king was still expecting 
the Earl of Savoy, who ought to have been there with a 
thousand lances, as he had well paid for them at Troyes 
in Champaign, three months in advance. That same 
evening the King of England also gave a supper to his 
earls and barons, and when it was over he withdrew into 
his oratory, where falling on his knees before the altar, 
he prayed to God that if he should combat his enemies 
on the morrow, he might come off with honour. About 
midnight he retired to rest, and rising early the next day, 
he and the Prince of Wales heard mass and communi¬ 
cated. The greater part of his army did the same. After 
mass the king ordered his men to arm themselves and 
assemble on the ground which he had before fixed upon. 

There was a large park near a wood, on the rear of the 
army, which King Edward enclosed, and in it placed all 
his baggage, waggons and horses; for his men-at-arms 
and archers were to fight on foot. He afterwards ordered, 
through his constable and his two marshals, that the army 
should be divided into three battalions. In the first, he 
placed the young Prince of Wales, and with him the Earls 
of Warwick and Oxford, Sir Godfrey de Harcourt, the 
Lord Reginald Cobham, Lord Thomas Holland, Lord 
Stafford, Lord Mauley, the Lord Delaware, Sir John 
Chandos, Lord Bartholomew Burghersh, Lord Robert 
Neville, Lord Thomas Clifford, the Lord Bouchier, the 
Lord Latimer, and many other knights and squires whom 
I cannot name. I here might be, in this first division, 
about Hoo men-at-arms, 2,000 archers, and 1,000 Welsh¬ 
men ; all of whom advanced in regular order to their 
ground, each lord under his banner and pennon, and in 
the centre of his men. In the second battalion were the 
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RAcc 1 ^°"’ the Earl of Arund ^l, the Lords 
Ross, W illoughby, Basset, Saint Albans, Sir Lewis Tuf- 

ton, Lord Multon, the Lord Lascels, and many others, 
amounting in the whole to about 800 men-at-arms, and 
1,200 archers. The third battalion was commanded by 
the king in person, and was composed of about 700 men-at- 
arms, and 2,000 archers. The king was mounted on a small 
palfrey, having a white wand in his hand, and attended by 
his two marshals. In this manner he rode at a foot’s pace 
through all the ranks, encouraging the army and entreat¬ 
ing that they would guard his honour and defend his 
right; so sweetly and with such a cheerful countenance 
did he speak, that all who had been before dispirited, were 
directly comforted by hearing him. By the time he had 
thus visited all the battalions it was nearly ten o’clock : 
he then retired to his own division, having ordered the 
men to regale themselves, after which all returned to 
their own battalions, according to the marshal’s orders, 
and seated themselves on the ground, placing their helmets 
and bows before them, in order that they might be the 
fresher when their enemies should arrive. 

That same Saturday the King of France also rose betimes, 
heard mass in the monastery of St. Peter’s in Abbeville, 
where he lodged; and having ordered his army to do the 
same, left that town after sunrise. When he had marched 
about two leagues from Abbeville and was approaching 
the enemy, he was advised to form his army in order of 
battle, and to let those on foot march forward that they 
might not be trampled on by the horses. This being 
done, he sent off four knights, the Lord Moyne, of Bastle- 
berg, the Lord of Noyers, the Lord of Beaujeu, and the 
Lord of Aubigny, who rode so near to the English, that 
they could clearly distinguish their position. The English 
plainly perceived that these knights came to reconnoitre; 
however, they took no notice of it, but suffered them to 
return unmolested. 


When the King of France saw them coming back, he 
halted his army, and the knights pushing through the 
crowds came near to the king, who said to them, “ My 
lords, what news?” Neither chose to speak first—at last 
the king addressed himself personally to the Lord Moyne, 
who said, 4 ‘ Sir, I will speak since it pleases you to order 
me, but under correction of my companions. We have 
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advanced far enough to reconnoitre your enemies. Know, 
then, that they are drawn up in three battalions, and are 
waiting for you. I would advise for my part (submitting, 
however, to your better counsel! that you halt your army 
here and quarter them for the night; for before the rear 
shall come up, and the army be properly drawn up, it will 
be very late, and your men will be tired and in disorder, 
whilst they will find your enemies fresh and properly 
arrayed. On the morrow you may draw up your army 
more at your ease, and may at leisure reconnoitre on what 
part it will be most advantageous to begin the attack, for 
be assured they will wait for you.” The king commanded 
that it should so be done; and the two marshals rode, one 
to the front and the other to the rear, crying out, ‘‘ Halt 
banners, in the name of God and St. Denis.” Those that 
were in front, halted; but those that were behind, said, 
they would not halt until they were as forward as the 
front. When the front perceived the rear pressing on, 
they pushed forward; and as neither the king nor the 
marshals could stop them, they marched on without any 
order until they came in sight of their enemies. As soon 
as the foremost rank saw the English they fell back at 
once in great disorder, which alarmed those in the rear, 
who thought they had been fighting. All the roads 
between Abbeville and Cressy, were covered with common 
people, who, when they were come within three leagues of 
their enemies, drew their swords, bawling out, ” Kill, 
kill;” and with them were many lords eager to make a 
show of their courage. 

There is no man, unless he had been present, that can 
imagine or describe truly the confusion of that day, 
especially the bad management and disorder of the French, 
whose troops were out of number. What l know, and 
shall relate in this book, 1 have learnt chiefly from the 
English, and from those attached to Sir John of Hainault, 
who was always near the person of the King of France. 
The English, who, as I have said, were drawn up in three 
divisions, and seated on the ground, on seeing their 
enemies advance, rose up undauntedly and fell into their 
ranks. The prince’s battalion, whose archers were formed 
in the manner of a portcullis, and the men-at-arms in the 
rear, was the first to do so. The Earls of Northampton 
and Arundel, who commanded the second division, posted 
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themselves in good order on the prince's wing to assist 
him if necessary. 

. ^ r ° u must know that the French troops did not advance 

as soon as their king- came 
in sight of the English his blood began to boil, and he cried 
out to his marshals, Order the Genoese forward and begin 
the battle in the name of God and St. Denis.” There were 
about 15,000 Genoese crossbow men; but they were quite 
fatigued, having marched on foot that day six leagues, 
completely armed and carrying their crossbows, and 
accordingly they told the constable they were not in a 
condition to do any great thing in battle. The Earl of 
Alen^on hearing this, said, ‘‘This is what one gets by 
employing such scoundrels, who fall off when there is any 
need for them.” During this time a heavy rain fell, 
accompanied by thunder and a very terrible eclipse of the 
sun; and, before this rain, a great flight of crows hovered 
in the air over all the battalions, making a loud noise; 
shortly afterwards it cleared up, and the sun shone very 
bright; but the French had it in their faces, and the 
English on their backs. When the Genoese were some¬ 
what in order they approached the English and set up a 
loud shout, in order to frighten them; but the English 
remained quite quiet and did not seem to attend to it. 
They then set up a second shout, and advanced a little 
forward ; the English never moved. Still they hooted a 
third time, advancing with their crossbows presented, and 
began to shoot. The English archers then advanced one 
step forward, and shot their arrows with such force and 
quickness, that it seemed as if it snowed. When the 
Genoese felt these arrows, which pierced through their 
armour, some of them cut the strings of their crossbows, 
others flung them to the ground, and all turned about and 
retreated quite discomfited. 

The French had a large body of men-at-arms on horse¬ 
back to support the Genoese, and the king, seeing them 
thus fall back, cried out, ” Kill me those scoundrels, for 
they stop up our road without any reason.” The English 
continued shooting, and some of their arrows falling 
among the horsemen, drove them upon the Genoese, so 
that they were in such confusion, they could never rally 
again. 

In the English army there were some Cornish and 
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Welsh men on foot, who had armed themselves with large 
knives; these advancing through the ranks of the men-at- 
arms and archers, who made way for them, came upon the 
French when they were in this danger, and falling upon 
earls, barons, knights, and squires, slew many, at which 
the King of England was exasperated. The valiant King 
of Bohemia was slain there; he was called Charles of 
Luxembourg, for he was the son of the gallant king and 
emperor, Henry of Luxembourg, and, having heard the 
order for the battle, he inquired where his son the Lord 
Charles was; his attendants answered that they did not 
know, but believed he was fighting. Upon this, he said 
to them, “ Gentlemen, you are all my people, my friends, 
and brethren at arms this day; therefore, as I am blind, 
1 request of you to lead me so far into the engagement 
that I may strike one stroke with my sword.” The 
knights consented, and in order that they might not lose 
him in the crowd, fastened all the reins of their horses 
together, placing the king at their head that he might 
gratify his wish, and in this manner advanced towards the 
enemy. The Lord Charles of Bohemia, who already 
signed his name as King of Germany, and bore the arms, 
had come in good order to the engagement; but when 
he perceived that it was likely to turn out against the 
French he departed. The king, his father, rode in among 
the enemy, and he and his companions fought most 
valiantly; however, they advanced so far that they were 
all slain, and on the morrow they were found on the 
ground with all their horses tied together. 

The Farl of Alen^on advanced in regular order upon the 
English, to fight with them, as did the Earl of Flanders in 
another part. These two lords with their detachments, 
coasting, as it were, the archers, came to the prince’s 
battalion, where they fought valiantly for a length of 
time. The King of France was eager to march to the 
place where he saw their banners displayed, but there was 
a hedge of archers before him : he had that day made a 
present of a handsome black horse to Sir John of Hainault, 
who had mounted on it a knight of his, called Sir John de 
Fussellcs, who bore his banner; the horse ran off with the 
knight and forced his way through the English army, 
and when about to return, stumbled and fell into a ditch 
and severely wounded him; he did not, however, experi- 
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English 7 HlH her T° nVenie " Ce than from his horse, for the 
tng-lish did not quit their ranks that day to make 

prisoners : his page alighted and raised him up, but the 

French knight did not return the way he came as he 

would have found it difficult from the crowd. This battle 

which was fought on Saturday, between La Broyes and 

Lressy, was murderous and cruel; and many gallant deeds 

of arms were performed that were never known : towards 

evening, many knights and squires of the French had lost 

a r d . wander ! n £ U P and down the plain, 
attacked the English in small parties; but they were soon 

destroyed, for the English had determined that day to trive 
no quarter, nor hear of ransom from any one. 

Early in the day some French, Germans, and Savoyards 

prince’s battalion, 

and had engaged with the men-at-arms; upon this the 
second battalion came to his aid, and it was time they did 
so, for otherwise he would have been hard pressed. The 
first division, seeing the danger they were in, sent a knight 
off in great haste to the King of England, who was posted 
upon an eminence near a windmill. On the knight's 
arrival he said, “ Sir, the Earl of Warwick, the Lord 
Stafford, the Lord Reginald Cobham, and the others who 
are about your son, are vigorously attacked by the French, 
and they entreat that you will come to their assistance with 
your battalion, for if numbers should increase against him, 
they fear he will have too much to do.” The king replied,’ 

“ Is my son dead, unhorsed, or so badly wounded that he 
cannot support himself?” “Nothing of the sort, thank 
God,” rejoined the knight, “ but he is in so hot an engage¬ 
ment that he has great need of your help.” The king 
answered, “ Now, Sir Thomas, return to those that sent 


you, and tell them from me not to send again for me this 
day, nor expect that I shall come, let what will happen, 
as long as my son has life; and say that I command them 
to let the boy win his spurs, for I am determined, if it 
please God, that all the glory of this day shall be given to 
him, and to those into whose care I have entrusted him.” 


The knight returned to his lords and related the king’s 
answer, which mightily encouraged them, and made them 
repent they had ever sent such a message. 

It is a certain fact, that Sir Godfrey de Harcourt, who 
was in the prince’s battalion, having been told by some of 
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the English that they had seen the banner of his brother 
engaged in the battle against him, was exceedingly anxious 
to save him; but he was too late, for he was left dead 
on the field, and so was the Earl of Aumarle, his nephew. 
On the other hand, the Earls of Alen?on and Flanders 
were fighting lustily under their banners with their own 
people; but they could not resist the force of the English, 
and were there slain, as well as many other knights and 
squires, who were attending on, or accompanying them. 

The Earl of Blois, nephew to the King of France, and 
the Duke of Lorraine, his brother-in-law, with their troops, 
made a gallant defence; but they were surrounded by a 
troop of English and Welsh, and slain in spite of their 
prowess. The Earl of St. Pol, and the Earl of Auxerre, 
were also killed, as well as many others. Late after 
vespers, the King of France had not more about him than 
sixty men, every one included. Sir John of Hainault, who 
was of the number, had once remounted the king, for his 
horse had been killed under him by an arrow : and seeing 
the state he was in, he said, “ Sir, retreat whilst you have 
an opportunity, and do not expose yourself so simply; if 
you have lost this battle, another time you will be the 
conqueror.” After he had said this he took the bridle 
of the king’s horse and led him off by force, for he had 
before entreated him to retire. The king rode on until he 
came to the castle of La Broyes, where he found the gates 
shut, for it was very dark : he ordered the governor of 
it to be summoned, who, after some delay, came upon the 
battlements, and asked who it was that called at such an 
hour. The king answered, “ Open, open, governor, it is 
the fortune of France.” The governor hearing the king s 
voice immediately descended, opened the gate, and let 
down the bridge; the king and his company entered the 
castle, but he had with him only five barons : Sir John 
of Hainault, the Lord Charles of Montmorency, the Lord 
of Beaujeu, the Lord of Aubigny, and the Lord of 
Montfort. It was not his intention, however, to bury 
himself in such a place as this, but having taken some 
refreshments, he set out again with his attendants about 
midnight, and rode on under the direction of guides, who 
were well acquainted with the country, until about day¬ 
break he came to Amiens, where he halted. This Saturday 
the English never quitted their ranks in pursuit of any 
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one, but remained on the field guarding their position and 
defending themselves against all who attacked them. The 
battle ended at the hour of vespers, when the King of 
England embraced his son and said to him, “ Sweet son, 
God give you perseverance : you are my son ; for most 
loyally have you acquitted yourself; you are worthy to be 
a sovereign.” The prince bowed very low, giving all 
honour to the king, his father. The English during the 
night made frequent thanksgivings to the Lord for the 
happy issue of the day; and with them there was no rioting, 
for the king had expressly forbidden all riot or noise. 

On the following day, which was Sunday, there were a 
few encounters with the French troops; however, they 
could not withstand the English, and soon either retreated 
or were put to the sword. When Edward was assured 
that there was no appearance of the French collecting 
another army, he sent to have the number and rank of the 
dead examined. This business was entrusted to Lord 
Reginald Cobham and Lord Stafford, assisted by three 
heralds to examine the arms, and two secretaries to write 
down the names. They passed the whole day upon the 
field of battle, and made a very circumstantial account of 
all they saw : according to their report it appeared that 
80 banners, the bodies of u princes, 1,200 knights, and 
about 30,000 common men were found dead on the field. 
After this very successful engagement, Edward marched 
with his victorious army to Wisant, and having halted 
there one whole day, arrived on the following Thursday 
before the strong town of Calais, which he had determined 
to besiege. When the governor of Calais saw the prepara¬ 
tions of the King of England, he collected together all 
the poorer inhabitants and sent them out of the town in 
order that the provisions of the place might last the 
longer; he resolved moreover to defend the town to the 
last. 

We must now leave King Edward and his army before 
Calais, and turn our attention to what was being done in 
Scotland. King David had summoned his parliament at 
Perth, and finding that England was very much drained 
of its forces by foreign service, determined upon an inva¬ 
sion. He made his preparations, but not so secretly as to 
prevent the news coming to the Queen of England, who, 
in her husband’s absence, bravely undertook to defend the 
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kingdom. She got together all the forces she was able, 
and marching to Newcastle, gave the Scots battle at a 
place called Neville’s Cross, where she took King David 
prisoner. The capture of the king gave to the Queen of 
England a decided superiority over her enemies; they 
retired, and when she had sufficiently provided for the 
defence of the cities of York and Durham, as well as for 
the borders generally, she herself set out for London; and 
shortly after, having confined her royal prisoner in the 
Tower, joined 'he king, her husband, at Calais. 

The siege of Calais lasted a long time, during which 
many noble feats of arms and adventures happened. On 
several occasions the King of France attempted to raise 
the siege, but Edward had so guarded the passes that he 
could not possibly approach the town. His fleet defended 
the shore, and the Earl of Derby with a sufficient force 
of men-at-arms and archers kept watch at the bridge of 
Nieullet, by which alone the French army could enter so 
as to come near the town. The people of Calais all this 
time suffered very greatly from want of food; and when 
they found that there were no hopes of succour, they 
entreated the governor to surrender the place, upon 
condition that their lives were spared. Edward, at first, 
was unwilling to accept anything but an unconditional 
surrender of all the inhabitants to his will; at the 
remonstrance of Sir Walter Manny, however, he agreed 
to have placed at his absolute disposal six only of the 
principal citizens, who were to come out to him with their 
heads and feet bare, with ropes round their necks, and the 
keys of the town and castle in their hands; upon this 
being complied with, the rest were to receive his pardon. 
After some hesitation six citizens were found ready to 
purchase the freedom of their fellow-sufferers upon these 
hard terms. They left the town in the way appointed 
by the king, who received them with angry looks, and 
ordered their heads to be struck off without delay : all 
who were present entreated him to have mercy, but he 
replied that the Calesians had done him so much damage 
and put him to so much expense, that it was proper they 
should suffer for it; and without doubt these six citizens 
would have been beheaded had not the queen, on her 
knees and with tears in her eyes, entreated him to spare 
them. “ Ah, gentle sir,” she said, “ since I have crossed the 
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sea with great danger to see you, I have never asked one 
favour; now 1 most humbly ask as a gift, for the sake of 
the Son of the blessed Mary, and for your love to me, that 
you will be merciful to these six men'.” The king looked 
at her for some time in silence, and then said, ” Ah, lady, 
I wish you had been anywhere else but here; you have 
entreated me in such a manner that I cannot refuse you; 
I therefore give them to you to do as you please with 
them.” The queen conducted the six citizens to her 
apartments, and had the halters taken from round their 
necks, after which she newly clothed them and served 
them with a plentiful dinner; she then presented each with 
six nobles, and had them escorted out of the camp in 
safety. 

Calais, from its situation, was a town of great import¬ 
ance, and on this account Edward resolved to repair its 
fortifications and re-people it with English subjects. Sir 
Aymery de Pavie, a native of Lombardy, was appointed 
governor; and the king gave very handsome houses in 
Calais to Sir Walter Manny, Lord Stafford, Lord 
Warwick, Sir Bartholomew Burghersh, and many other 
knights. Here at this time the queen gave birth to a 
daughter called Margaret, and as soon as she was suf¬ 
ficiently recovered, returned with the king and her child 
to England. Sir Aymery proved himself unworthy of the 
trust reposed in him, for he attempted to sell the town to 
Sir Geoffry de Chargny, and Edward found himself com¬ 
pelled again to cross the water and take other means to 
secure possession of this important place. He embarked 
at Dover, and came so secretly to Calais that no one knew 
of his being there; his men he placed in ambuscade in the 
rooms and towers of the castle, and then, addressing Sir 
Walter Manny, said, “ Sir Walter, I will that you be chief 
in this enterprise, and I and my son will fight under your 
banner.” Sir Geoffry was to take possession of the castle 
on a certain day, and when it arrived he drew up his 
forces near to Calais, and sent forward Sir Odoart de 
Renty, with 20,000 crowns, which were to be given to 
Sir Aymery as the price of the surrender. 

At his approach Sir Aymery let down the drawbridge 
of the castle, and opened one of the gates, through which 
Sir Odoart and a small party of men who attended him 
passed unmolested. He delivered the crowns in a bag to 
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Sir Aymery, who, on receiving them, said, he supposed 
they were all there, as there was no time now to count 
them;” and flinging the bag into a room he locked the 
door, and bade Sir Odoart follow him to the great tower, 
that he might at once become master of the castle; on 
saying this he went forward, and pushing back the bolt, 
the door flew open. Now in this tower was the King of 
England with 200 men, who immediately sallied forth, 
with swords and battle-axes in their hands, at the same 
time crying out, “ Manny, Manny, to the rescue! what! 
do these Frenchmen think to conquer the castle of Calais 
with such a handful of men 1 ” Sir Odoart and his party 
saw that no defence could save them, so they surrendered 
without resistance, and some English troops well mounted 
then quitted the castle, and made towards Sir Geoffry de 
Chargny, keeping up the cry of “ Manny, to the rescue. 
When Sir Geoffry heard this, he suspected they had been 
betrayed, and addressing those around him, said, “Gen¬ 
tlemen, if we fly we shall lose all : it will be more advant¬ 
ageous for us to fight valiantly, that the day may be 
ours.” “ By St. George,” said some of the English, who 
were near enough to hear him, “you speak the truth: 
evil befal him who thinks of flying;” and, so saying, 
they rushed to the combat. Fierce and bloody was the 
battle, but it did not last long; the result of it was that 
the French were quite discomfited, and driven to retire. 
The King of England, who was then incognito under the 
banner of Sir Walter, fought most nobly: he singled out 
Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont, a strong and valiant knight, 
who twice struck the king down on his knees, but who 
was at last himself overpowered, and gave up his sword 
to King Edward, saying, “ Sir Knight, I surrender myself 
your prisoner, for the honour of the day must fall to the 
English.” This business was finished under the walls of 
Calais, the last day of December, towards morning, in 


the year of grace 1348. 

When the engagement was over, the king returned to 
the castle, and had his prisoners brought before him. It 
being the eve of the new year, he agreed to entertain them 
all at supper. This he did most sumptuously, and when 
supper was ended he still remained in the hall, among the 
French and English knights, bare-headed, except that he 
had on a chaplet of fine pearls. He conversed freely with 
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all present, and after reproving Sir Geoffry de Charp-nv 
for h.s attempt to steal from him a castle which had 
given him so much trouble, and cost him such sums Jf 

and^saW K™™ *° S ’ r Eusta « de Ribeaumont, 

and said with a smile, Sir Eustace, you are the most 

rn h a nl kn 'f ht u Christendom ; I never yet found any one 

as v hi ’ body to body, has given me so much to do 
as you^ha\e this day; I adjudge to you the prize of 

valour. _ He then took off the chaplet from his own head! 
and placing- it on the head of Sir Eustace, said, “ I present 
you with this chaplet, as being the best combatant this 
day, and 1 beg of you to wear it all this year for love of 
me. I know that you are lively, and love the society of 
ladies and damsels, therefore tell it wherever you go that 
King Edward gave this to you. You also have your 
liberty, tree of ransom, and may set out to-morrow if 
you please, to go whither you like.” * 

You have heard it related how the young Earl Lewis 
of Handers had been betrothed to the Lady Isabella of 
England. I must now tell you that to escape from the 
disturbances of his country, the Earl Lewis fled to 
France, where he was joyfully received; and, as was to 
be expected, all thought of his marriage with Isabella was 
at an end. This gave no small pleasure to Duke John of 
Brabant, w'ho was anxious to gain the earl’s hand for one 
of his own daughters; and the latter alliance appeared to 
the King of France so favourable from political motives, 
that he did all in his power to promote it. Edward, on 
the other hand, was sorely vexed with all parties because 
of this marriage—with the Duke of Brabant, for having 
carried off from his daughter the heir of Flanders, to 
whom she had been betrothed, and with the earl ’for 
having broken his engagement with her. 

About the time of the celebration of this marriage, there 
was much ill will between the King of England and the 
Spaniards, on account of their repeated pillages at sea. 

It happened that a Spanish fleet had been to Flanders with 
merchandise, and was about returning, when Edward, 
who hated the Spaniards greatly on account of the injuries 
they had done to him, thus addressed his lords : “ We 
have for a long time spared these people, but they do 
not amend their conduct; on the contrary, they grow more 
arrogant; for which reason they must be chastised as they 
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repass our coasts.** His lords readily assented to this pro¬ 
posal, and a fleet was prepared to meet the Spaniards on 
their return. The Spaniards had intelligence given them 
of the King of England’s intention; however, they were 
quite indifferent about it, for they were very good sailors, 
and had well provided themselves with all sorts of warlike 
ammunition, such as bolts for crossbows, cannon,. bars 
of forged iron, and large stones. When they weighed 
anchor, the wind was favourable, and it was a fine sight 
to see their forty vessels of such a size, and so beautifully 
under sail. The English fleet, which was well prepared, 
under the command of the king himself and Lord Robert 
de Namur, met the Spaniards off Calais. The Spaniards 
had the wind in their favour, and might easily have de¬ 
clined the battle, if they had so preferred; but they dis¬ 
dained to sail by, and as soon as they saw the English, 
bore down upon them, and commenced the fight: well and 
bravely it was fought on both sides till nightfall—many 
were cut to pieces, and many drowned; however, victory 
declared for the English. The Spaniards lost fourteen 
ships, and the others saved themselves by flight. 

On the 22nd of August, in the year 1350, King Philip 
of France departed this life at Nogent-le-rol, and was 
thence carried to Notre Dame, in Paris. On the following 
Thursday his body was buried at St. Denis, on the left 
side of the great altar, his bowels were interred at the 
Jacobins, at Paris, and his heart at the convent of the 
Carthusians, at Bourgfontaines, in Valois. About a month 
after his death, John, his eldest son, was crowned king, 
at Rheims, and his wife Jane, queen. On this occasion, 
many knights were made, and there were great feastings 
at Paris, which lasted a whole week. The affairs of the 
kingdom, however, were in a very unsatisfactory state. 
The English were in possession of many places, especially 
of Calais, which caused the French considerable annoy¬ 
ance ; moreover, their treasury was well nigh exhausted. 
Parliament met on St. Andrew’s day, and the king, having 
summoned all the prelates, chapters, barons, and citizens 
of the principal towns to Paris, laid before them a state¬ 
ment of the war, and requested them to consult about 
what aids they could grant, in order to enable him to 
carry it on. All present professed their readiness to live 
or die for the king, and offered him the disposal of their 
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where,,, he should be found. Some' “oop?weJZrte'r'ed 
at once towards Romorantin, who, hearing that the 
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for them, and the French advanced at a gallop, with their 
lances in their rests; so great, indeed, was their speed 
that as soon as they came up the English opened Vir 
ranks, and the French were carried through on their 
horses without much damage. The English troops then 
closed, and attacked the French rear—a sharp e^gage- 
ment ensued; many knights and squires were unhorsed 
on both sides, and many killed. The French made good 
their way to Romorantin, but they were soon dislodged, 
and the town and castle yielded to the English The 
prince and h.s army did not stay long in the town, but 
marched forward, burning and destroying the country in 
their approach to Anjou and Touraine. The French 
troops had taken up their quarters in a plain before the 
city of Poitiers, and it was reported to Edward by a de¬ 
tachment of his own men, that they were in immense 
numbers. “ God help us,” said Edward, “ we must now 
consider which will be the best manner to fight them most 
advantageously.” This night the English quartered in a 
very strong position, not far from the enemy, among 
vineyards and hedges. 

The next day was Sunday, and early in the morning 
after he had heard mass and received the communion, 
the King of France, who was very impatient for battle,’ 
ordered his whole army to prepare. Upon this the 
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trumpet sounded, and every one mounted his horse, and 
made for that part of the plain where the king s banner 
was planted. There were to be seen all the nobility of 
France richly dressed in brilliant armour, with banners 
and pennons gaily displayed; for no knight or squire, for 
fear of dishonour, dared to remain behind. The army 
was divided into three battalions, each consisting of 
16,000 men; the first was commanded by the Duke ot 
Orleans, the second by the Duke of Normandy and ms two 
brothers, the Lord Lewis and Lord John, and the third 
by the king - himself. The king was armed in royal 
armour, and to prevent discovery nineteen others were 
armed like him. The battle that day was stopped by the 
Cardinal de Perigord, who earnestly endeavoured to bring 
about a peace, but in vain, for neither party desired it: 
whilst the cardinal was riding from one army to the other 
upon this subject, some knights went forth from each side, 
skirting their enemy’s army, to examine its disposition. 

It chanced on that day that Sir John Chandos had 
ridden out near one of the wings of the French army, and 
Lord John de Clermont, one of the French king’s marshals, 
had done the same to view the English; as each knight 
was returning to his quarters, they met; both had the 
same device upon the surcoats which they wore over 
their clothes. On seeing this Lord Clermont said, 
“ Chandos, how long is it since you have taken upon you 
to wear my arms?” 1 “ It is you who have mine,” replied 
Chandos, ‘‘for the arms are as much mine as yours.” 
“ I deny that,” said the Lord Clermont, “ and were it not 
for the truce between us, I would soon show that you have 
no right to wear them.” “Ha!” answered Chandos, 
“ you will find me to-morrow in the field, ready prepared 
to defend, and to prove by force of arms what I have 
said.” The Lord Clermont replied, “ These are the boast¬ 
ings of you English, who can invent nothing new, but 
take for your own whatever you see handsome belonging 
to others;” with that they parted, and each returned 
to his army. As soon as the cardinal’s negotiations were 
ended, the Prince of Wales thus addressed his army: 
“ Now, my gallant fellows, what though we be a small 
number compared with our enemies, do not be cast down; 
victory does not always follow numbers; it is the Almighty 
who bestows it. I entreat you to exert yourselves, and 
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to combat manfully, for if it please God and St. George 
you shall see me this day act like a true knight.” The 
whole army of the prince, including every one, did not 
amount to S,ooo; while the French, counting all sorts of 
persons, were upwards of 60,000 combatants, among 
whom were more than 3,000 knights; however, the 
English were in high spirits; Sir John Chandos placed 
himself near the prince to guard him, and never during 
that day would he on any account quit his post. The 
Lord James Audley also remained near him a considerable 
time, but when he saw that they must certainly engage, he 
said to the prince, 44 Sir, I have ever most loyally served 
my lord your father, and yourself, and shall continue to 
do so as long as I have life. Dear sir, I must now 
acquaint you that formerly I made a vow that if ever I 
should be engaged in any battle where the king your 
father, or any of his sons were, I would be the foremost 
in the attack, and the best combatant on his side, or die 
in the attempt; I beg, therefore, most earnestly, as a 
reward for any services I may have done, that you will 
grant me permission honourably to quit you, that I may 
post myself in such wise to accomplish my vow.” The 
prince granted this request, and holding out his hand to 
him, said, 44 Sir James, God grant that this day you may 
shine in valour above all other knights.” The knight 
then set off and posted himself at the front of the battalion, 
with only four squires, whom he had detained with him 
to guard his person. This Lord James was a prudent and 
valiant man, and by his advice the army had been drawn 
up in order of battle. As soon as he left the prince Lord 
James began to advance, in order to engage the marshals, 
whom the Germans attached to the French interest were 
drawn up in one battalion on horseback to assist. Sir 
Eustace d’Ambreticourt, being mounted, placed his lance 
in its rest, and fixing his shield, stuck spurs to his horse, 
and galloped up to the battalion. A German knight, 
called Lord Louis Von Concibras—who bore for arms 
five roses, gules, on a shield argent, while those of Sir 
Eustace were ermine, three humets in pale gules—per¬ 
ceiving Sir Eustace quit his army, left his battalion that 
was under the command of Earl John of Nassau, and made 
up to him ; the shock of their meeting was so violent that 
both fell to the ground. The German was wounded in the 
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shoulder, and was not able to rise again so nimbly as Sir 
Eustace, who, when he had taken breath, was hastening 
to the knight as he lay on the ground; but five German 
men-at-arms came upon him, struck him down, and made 
him prisoner. They led him to those attached to the Earl 
of Nassau, who did not pay much attention to him, nor 
do I know if they made him swear himself their prisoner, 
but they tied him to a car with some of their harness. 
The engagement now began on both sides; and the bat¬ 
talion of the marshals was advancing before those who 
were intended to break the battalion of the archers, and 
had entered the lane, where the hedges on both sides were 
lined by the archers, who, as soon as they saw them fairly 
entered, began shooting in such excellent manner from 
each side of the hedge, that the horses smarting under the 
pain of the wounds made by their bearded arrows would 
not advance, but turned about, and by their unruliness 
threw their riders, and caused the greatest confusion, so 
that the battalion of the marshals could never approach 
that of the prince; however, there were some knights and 
squires so well mounted, that by the strength of their 
horses they passed through and broke the hedge; but 
even these, in spite of their efforts, could not get up to 
the prince’s battalion, in front of which the Lord James 
Audley, attended by his four squires, had placed himself 
sword in hand. Through his eagerness Lord James had 
advanced so far that he engaged the Lord Arnold 
d’Andreghen, marshal of France, under his banner, where 
they fought a considerable time, and the Lord Arnold was 
very roughly treated. 

The battalion of the marshals was soon after put to the 
rout by the arrows of the archers, and the assistance of 
the men-at-arms, who rushed among them as they were 
struck down, and seized and slew them at their pleasure. 
The Lord d’Andreghen was then made prisoner, but not 
by the Lord James Audley or his four squires, for that 
knight and his attendants never stopped to make any one 
prisoner that day, but were employed the whole time in 
fighting and following the enemy. In another part the 
Lord Clermont fought under his banner as long as he 
was able ; but being struck down he could neither get up 
again, nor procure his ransom, so he was killed on the 
spot; some say this treatment was owing to his altercation 
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on the preceding day with Sir John Chandos. In a short 
time the battalion of the marshals was totally discomfited, 
for they fell back so much on each other that the army 
could not advance, and those who were in the rear, not 
being able to get forward, fell back upon the battalion 
commanded by the Duke of Normandy, which was very 
thick in the front, though it was soon thin enough in the 
rear; for when they learnt that the marshals had been 
defeated, they mounted their horses and set off. 

At this time a body of English came down from the 
hill, and passing along the battalions on horseback, ac¬ 
companied by a large body of archers, fell upon one of 
the wings of the Duke of Normandy’s division. To say 
the truth the English archers were of infinite service to 
their army, for they shot so thickly and so well, that the 
French did not know which way to turn themselves to 
avoid their arrows. When the men-at-arms perceived 
that the first battalion was beaten, and that the one under 
the Duke of Normandy was in disorder, and beginning to 
open, they hastened to mount their horses, which they had 
close at hand. As soon as they were all mounted they 
gave a shout of “ .St. George for Guienne !” and Sir John 
Chandos said to the prince, “ Sir, sir, now push forward, 
for the day is ours; God will this day put it in your 
hand. Let us make for our adversary the King of France, 
for where he is will lie the main stress of the business; 

I well know that his valour will not let him fly, but he 
must be well fought with, and you have before said that 
you would show yourself this day a good knight.” The 
prince replied, “ John, get forward, you shall not see me 
turn my back to-day; I will always be among the fore¬ 
most.” He then said to Sir Walter Woodland, his banner- 
bearer, ” Banner, advance in the name of God and St. 
George!” The knight obeyed the commands of the 
prince. In that part the battle was very hot, and greatly 
crowded; many a one was unhorsed, and von must know 
that whenever any one fell, he had but little chance of 
getting up again. As the prince was thus advancing upon 
his enemies, followed by his division, and upon the point 
of charging them, he perceived the Lord Robert de Duras 
lying dead near a small bush on his right hand, with his 
banner beside him, and ten or twelve of his people, upon 
which he ordered two of his squires and three archers to 
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place the body upon a shield, and carry it to Poitiers, and 
present it from him to the Cardinal of Perigord, saying, 
44 I salute him by that token.” This was done, because 
he had been informed how the suite of the cardinal had 
remained on the field of battle in arms against him, which 
was not very becoming, nor a fit deed for churchmen; 
as they, under pretext of doing good, and establishing 
peace, pass from one army to the other, they ought not 
therefore to take up arms on either side. After this the 
prince charged the division of the Duke of Athens, and 
very sharp the engagement was : the French, who fought 
in large bodies, cried out, “ Montjoye St. Denis!” and 
the English answered them with, 44 St. George for 
Guienne !” The prince next met the battalion of Germans 
under the command of the Earl of Saltzburg, the Earl of 
Nassau, and the Earl of Neydo; but they were soon over¬ 
thrown and put to flight. The English archers shot so 
well that none dared to come within reach of their arrows, 
and they put to death many who could not ransom 
themslves. 

The three earls above-named were slain there, as well 
as many other knights and squires attached to them. In 
the confusion Sir Eustace d’Ambreticourt was rescued by 
his own men, who remounted him; he afterwards per¬ 
formed many gallant deeds of arms, and made several 
captures that day. When the battalion of the Duke of 
Normandy saw the prince advancing so rapidly upon them 
they bethought themselves how to escape. The duke him¬ 
self and his brothers, the Earl of Poitiers and the Earl of 
Touraine, who were very young, according to the advice 
given by those about them, galloped away with upwards 
of Hoo lances who had never been near the enemy, and 
took the road to Chauvigny; however the Lord Guiscard 
d’Angle, and Sir John de Saintrd, who were near the Earl 
of Poitiers, would not fly, but rushed into the thickest of 
the combat. When the Lord John de Landas, and the 
Lord Theobald de Bodenay, who, with the Lord de St. 
Venant, were the guardians of the Duke of Normandy, 
had fled with him a good league, they took leave of him 
and besought the Lord de St. Venant not to quit him till 
they were all arrived at a place of safety, for by doing 
thus he would acquire more honour than if he were to 
remain on the field of battle. On their return they met 
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Bodenay, reLning in^ood’ tie, llouIdlS jl'd 
the king s battalion. On one side the Duke of Athene 

France ’ was en & a &ed with his division, and 
higher up the Duke of Bourbon, surrounded bv 
good knights from the Bourbonnois and Picardy • near to 
them were the men of Poitou, the Lord de Pons! the Lord 
de Partenay, and many more. In another part were the 
arls of Vantadour and Montpensier, the Lord James de 

blw"’ Ttf L ° rd J ° hn d ’ Artois > and Lord James his 
brother. There were many knights and barons from 

Auvergne, from Limousin, and Picardy; the Lord Douglas 

from Scotland was also in the king’s battalion, andSor 

fw 6 ,. £ ° Ue: r ht m ° St valian "y; but when he perceived 

that the discomfiture on the side of the French was com¬ 
plete, he saved himself as fast as he could, for he dreaded 
being taken by the English even more than death The 
Lord James Audley, attended by his four squires, was 
always engaged in the heat of the battle; he was severely 
wounded, but as long as his strength and breath permitted 
him, he maintained the fight, and continued to advance 
At length, when quite exhausted, his four squires, who 
were his body guard, led him out of the engagement 
towards a hedge, that he might cool himself, and take 
breath; they disarmed him as gently as they could, in 

order to examine his wounds, dress them, and sew up 
the most dangerous. 

. Kln £ John, on his part, proved himself a good knight; 
indeed, if the fourth of his people had behaved as well, 
the day would have been his own. Those also who were 
more immediately about him, acquitted themselves to the 
best of their power, and were either slain or taken 
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nrisoners Scarcely any attempted to escape. A ™ on £ 
the slain were the Duke Peter de Bourbon, th e Duke 
Athens constable of France, the Bishop of Chalons in 
Thamoaene the Lord Guiscard de Beaujeu, and the Lo 
of Landis The archpriest, Sir Theobald de Bodenay 
and the Lord of Pompadour, were made prisoners, and in 
another part of the field of battle the Earls of Vaudemont 

Grenville! and Venddme. Not far from the T S P°! 

were slain the Lord William de Nesle, and the Lor 
Eustace de Ribeaumont, the Lord de la Tour, and the 
Lord William de Montagu. The Lord Lew.s de Melva^ 
the Lord Pierre de Buffiere, and the Lord de Senerac , 

We fn this 6 engagement upwards of 200 knights or squires 
were killed or captured. Among the battles, skirmishes, 
flights, and pursuits which happened in the course of this 
Sa! an adventure befel Sir Edward de Roucy, which 1 
cannot omit relating in this place: he had left the field 
of battle, as he perceived the day was irrevocably lost 
and not wishing to fall into the hands of the En £> isk - 
eone about a league off, when he was pursued by 
English knight with his lance in his rest, who cried to 

him, “ Sir Knight, turn about, you ought to be ashal "®® 
thus to fly!” upon which Sir Edward halted, and the 

Englishman attacked him, thinking to fix hls la " ce in | 
target; but he failed, for Sir Edward turned the stroke 
aside, and with his spear hit his enemy so violent a blow 
on the helmet that he was stunned, and fel. to the ground, 
where he remained senseless. Sir Edward dismounted, 
and placing his lance on his breast, told him that he 
would certainly kill him, if he did not surrender himself 
his prisoner. The Englishman surrendered, and went 
with Sir Edward, who afterwards ransomed him. 

It happened in the midst of the general pursuit, that a 
squire from Picardy, named John de Helennes, had quitted 
the king’s division, and meeting his page with a tresn 
horse, had mounted, and made off as fast as he could, 
there was near to him at the time the Lord of Berkeley, a 
young knight who had that day for the first time displayed 
his banner, and he immediately set off in pursuit of him. 
When the Lord of Berkeley had followed for some time 
John de Helennes turned about, put his sword under his 
arm in the manner of a lance, and thus advanced upon his 
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adversary, who, taking his sword by the handle, flourished 
it, and lifted up his arm in order to strike the squire as 
he passed. John de Helennes, seeing the intended stroke, 
avoided it, but did not miss his own; for as they passed 
each other, by a blow on the arm, he made Lord Berke¬ 
ley s sword fall to the ground. When the knight found 
that he had lost his sword, and that the squire retained 
his own, he dismounted, and made for the place where his 
sword lay ; but before he could get there the squire gave 
him a violent thrust, which passed through both his 
thighs, so that he fell to the ground. John, upon this, 
dismounted, and seizing the sword of the knight, advanced 
to him, and asked if he were willing to surrender. The 
knight required his name. “I am John de Helennes,” 
said he; “ what is your name?” “ In truth, companion,” 
replied the knight, “ my name is Thomas, and I am Lord 
of Berkeley, a very handsome castle situated on the river 
Severn, on the borders of Wales.” “ Lord of Berkeley,” 
said the squire, “you shall be my prisoner; I will place 
you in safety, and take care that you are well treated, for 
you appear to me to be badly wounded.” The knight 
answered, “ I surrender myself willingly, for you have 
loyally conquered me.” Accordingly he gave him his word 
in token that he would be his prisoner, rescued or not. 
John then drew his sword out of the knight’s thighs, 
bound the wounds up tightly, and placing him on his 
horse, led him at a foot-pace to Chatelherault, where he 
continued with him, out of friendship, fifteen days, and 
had medicines administered to him. As soon as the knight 
was a little recovered the squire caused him to be placed 
on a litter, and conducted safely to his house in Picardy; 
here he remained more than a year before he was quite 
well; and when he departed he paid for his ransom 6,000 
nobles, so that this squire became a knight by the large 
sum which he got from the Lord of Berkeley. 

The English continued the pursuit of the enemy even to 
the city of Poitiers, where there was great slaughter, both 
of men and horses, for the inhabitants had shut the gates, 
and would suffer none to enter. The Lord of Pons, a 
powerful baron of Poitou, was there slain. During the 
whole engagement the Lord de Chargny, who was near 
the king, and carried the royal banner, fought most 
bravely; the English and Gascons, however, poured so 
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fast upon the king’s division, that they broke through the 
ranks by force, and in the confusion the Lord de Chargny 
was slain, with the banner of France in his hand. There 
was now much eagerness manifested to take the king; and 
those who were nearest to him, and knew him, cried out, 
“ Surrender yourself, surrender yourself, or you are a 
dead man.” In this part of the field was a young knight 
from St. Omer, engaged in the service of the King of 
England, whose name was Denys de Morbeque; for three 
years he had attached himself to the English, on account 
of having been banished from France in his younger days 
for a murder committed during an affray at St. Omer. 
Now it fortunately happened for this knight, that he was 
at the time near to the King of France, to whom he said 
in good French, “Sire, sire, surrender yourself.” The 
king, who found himself very disagreeably situated, turn¬ 
ing to him asked, “To whom shall I surrender myself? 
Where is my cousin, the Prince of Wales? if I could see 
him I would speak to him.” “ Sire,” replied Sir Denys, 
“ he is not here; but surrender yourself to me, and I will 
lead you to him.” “Who are you?” said the king. 
“ Sire, I am Denys de Morbeque, a knight from Artois; 
but I serve the King of England because I cannot belong 
to France, having forfeited all I possessed there.” The 
king then gave him his right-hand glove, and said, “ I 
surrender myself to you.” 

The Prince of Wales, who was as courageous as a lion, 
took great delight that day in combating his enemies. Sir 
John Chandos, who was near his person, and indeed had 
never quitted it during the whole of the engagement, nor 
stopped to make any prisoners, said to him towards the 
end of the battle, “ Sir, it will be proper for you to halt 
here, and plant your banner on the top of this bush, 
which will serve to rally your forces, as they seem very 
much scattered ; for I do not see any banners or pennons 
of the French, or any considerable bodies able to rally 
against us, and you must refresh yourself a little, for I 
perceive you are very much heated.” Upon this the 
banner of the prince was placed on a high bush, the 
minstrels began to play, and the trumpets and clarions 
to do their duty. The prince took off his helmet, and the 
knights attendant on his person were soon ready, and 
pitched a small pavilion of crimson colour, which he 
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tainty, but we believe he must be either kilfed or made 

Drince'V'"^^ has never quitted his battalion.” The 
prince, then addressing the Earl of Warwick and Lord 

Cobham, said, I beg of you to mount your horses and 

" C “ Ver t ,e fi . eld .’ so f hat on y 01 " - return you may bring 
me some certain intelligence respecting him.” The two 

barons immediately mounting their horses left the prince 

them ma f ?om° t r h a hi,l “ k that the >' loo/aboui 

hem , from this position they perceived a crowd of men- 

at-arms on foot, advancing- very slowly. The Kin? of 
France was in the midst of them, and in great danger, for 
the English and Gascons had taken him from Sir Denys 
de Morbeque, and were disputing who should have him • 
some bawling out, “ It is I that have got him-” “ No’ 
no replied others, ‘‘ we have him.” The king, to escape 
r°m this perilous situation, said, “ Gentlemen, gentle¬ 
men, I pray you to conduct me and my son, in a courteous 
manner, to my cousin the prince, and do not make so 
great a not about my capture, for I am a great lord, and 
I can make all sufficiently rich.” These words, and 
others which fell from the king, appeased them a ’little; 
but the disputes were always beginning again, and the 
men did not move a step without rioting. When the two 
barons saw this troop of people they descended from the 
hillock, and sticking spurs into their horses, made up to 
them. On their arrival they asked what was the matter, 
and were informed that the King of France had been made 
prisoner, and that upwards of ten knights and squires 
challenged him at the same time as belonging to each of 
them. The two barons then pushed through the crowd 
by main force, and ordered all to draw aside. They com¬ 
manded in the name of the prince, and under pain of 
instant death, that every one should keep his distance, 
and none approach unless ordered so to do. All then 
retreated behind the king, and the two barons, dismount¬ 
ing, advanced to the royal prisoner with profound rever¬ 
ence, and conducted him in a peaceable manner to the 
Prince of Wales. 

Very soon after the Earl of Warwick and Lord 
Reginald Cobham had left the prince as has been above 
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stated, he inquired of those knights who were about him 
respecting Lord James Audley, and asked if any one knew 
what was become of him. “ Yes, sir,” replied some of the 
company, “ he is very badly wounded, and is lying on a 
litter hard by.” “ By my troth,” replied the prince, “ I 
am sore vexed that he is so wounded. See, I beg of you, 
if he be able to bear being carried hither, otherwise I will 
go and visit him.” Two knights directly left the prince, 
and coming to Lord James, told him how desirous the 
prince was of seeing him. “ A thousand thanks to the 
prince,” answered Lord James, ‘‘for condescending to 
remember so poor a knight as myself.” He then called 
eight of his servants, and had himself borne on his litter 
to where the prince was. 

When he was come into his presence, the prince bent 
down over him and embraced him, saying, “ My Lord 
James, I am bound to honour you very much; for by your 
valour this day, you have acquired glory and renown 
above us all, and your prowess has proved you the bravest 
knight.” Lord James replied, ‘‘ My lord, you have a 
right to say whatever you please, but 1 wish it were as 
you have said. If I have this day been forward to serve 
you, it has been to accomplish a vow that I had made, 
and it ought not to be thought so much of.” ‘‘Sir 
James,” answered the prince, “ I, and all the rest of us, 
deem you the bravest knight on our side in this battle; 
and to increase your renown, and in order to provide you 
wherewith to pursue your career of glory in war, I retain 
you henceforward, for ever, as my knight with 500 marcs 
of yearly revenue, which I will secure to you from my 
estates in England.” “Sir,” said Lord James, ‘‘God 
make me deserving of the good fortune you bestow upon 
me.” At these words he took leave of the prince, as he 
was very weak, and his servants carried him back to his 
tent; but here he did not remain long before he sent for 
four knights, who were his near relations, and also for 
the four squires who had attended him that day; and 
addressing the knights, said, “ Gentlemen, it has pleased 
my lord, the prince, to give me 500 marcs as a yearly 
inheritance : for which gift I have, in truth, done him very 
trifling bodily service. You see here these four squires, 
who have always served me most nobly, and especially 
so in this day’s engagement. Whatever glory I may have 
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gamed, has been through their means, and bv their valour, 

on which account I wish to reward them. I 'therefore give 

and resign into their hands the 500 marcs, which gift my 

lord, the prince, has been pleased to bestow upon me; 

and m the same form and manner in which 1 have received 

it, 1 disinherit myself of it, and give to them without the 

possibility of revoking it.” The knights present said, “ It 

is becoming the noble mind of Lord James to make such 

a gilt; and then unanimously added, “May the Lord 

God remember you for it. We will bear witness of this 

gift to them, wheresoever and whensoever they may call 
on us.” 


Lord James Audley had not long left the prince’s 
presence, when the Earl of Warwick and Lord Reginald 
Cobham entered the pavilion and presented the King of 
France to him. The prince made a very low obeisance 
to the king, and gave him all the comfort as he was able. 
He ordered wine and spices to be brought, which, as a 

mark of his great affection, he presented to the king 
himself. 


Thus was this battle won, as you have heard related, on 
the plains of Maupertuis, two leagues from the city of 
Poitiers, on the 19th day of September, 1356. The victory 
brought much wealth to the English, for there were large 
quantities of gold and silver plate, and rich jewels in the 
French camp. Indeed, the loss on the part of the French 
was very great; besides the king, his son Lord Philip, 
seventeen earls, and others who were taken prisoners, it 
is reported that five or six thousand were left dead on the 
field. When evening came the Prince of Wales enter¬ 
tained his royal prisoner at supper with marked attention. 
The next day the English left Poitiers and advanced to 
Bordeaux, where they passed the winter in feasting and 
merriment. In England, when the news arrived of the 
battle of Poitiers, and of the defeat of the French, there 
were great rejoicings, solemn thanksgivings were offered 
up in all the churches, and bonfires made in every town 
and village. 

If, however, the kingdom of England and its allies were 
much delighted at the success of their armies, and the 
capture of the King of France, that realm was sorely 
troubled and vexed, and, indeed, it had good cause to be 
so; all the flower of its chivalry was gone, and the three 
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sons of the king who escaped the battle were so young 
and inexperienced that they were quite unfit to govern. 
Many conferences were held respecting the state of public 
affairs, and much distress and discontent were mani ested. 
At length the three estates resolved to choose each twelve 
counsellors, who should confer together for the better 
government of the kingdom, and send out men-at-arms, 
to stop, if possible, the ravages of the English. In an 
encounter with these troops the brave Sir Godfrey de 
Harcourt met his death. When winter was over and the 
season was sufficiently advanced for travelling, the prince 
made preparations for quitting Bordeaux, and for con¬ 
ducting the French king and his principal prisoners to 
England, leaving behind him several of his own knights 
to guard the cities and towns which he had taken. After 
a long and tedious voyage he and his retinue, together 
with the captured monarch, arrived at Sandwich, disem¬ 
barked, and proceeded to Canterbury. When the King of 
England was informed of this, he gave orders to the citizens 
of London to make such preparations as were suitable for 
the reception of so mighty a person as the King of 
France. 

The prince and his royal charge remained one day at 
Canterbury, where they made their offerings to the shrine 
of St. Thomas, and the next morning proceeded to 
Rochester, the third day to Dartford, and the fourth to 
London, where they were received with much honour and 
distinction. The King of France, as he rode through 
Ixrndon, was mounted on a white steed, with very rich 
furniture, and the Prince of Wales on a little black hack¬ 
ney by his side. The palace of the Savoy was first 
appropriated to the French king’s use; but soon after his 
arrival he was removed to Windsor Castle, where he was 
treated with the greatest possible attention, and hunting, 
hawking, and other amusements were provided for him. 
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You have before heard how King David of Scotland had 
been made prisoner; I must now tell you that he remained 
in confinement in England nine years, and obtained his 
liberty shortly after the French king’s arrival, upon enter¬ 
ing into a treaty to maintain a firm and lasting peace with 
the King of England, and to pay 500,000 nobles within ten 
years. During the time that the three estates attempted 
to govern France, all sorts of people united themselves 
together under the name of free companies, whose object 
was to make war upon every one that was worth robbing. 
Charles, King of Navarre, who, shortly before the battle 
of Poitiers, had been arrested by King Philip, on a charge 
of having caused Lord Charles of Spain to be murdered, 
and who was confined in the castle of Alleres, found means 
to escape during these disturbances, and having collected 
an army declared war against France. He sent his chal¬ 
lenges to the Duke of Normandy, to the Parisians, and 
indeed to the whole realm ; and in this he was assisted by 
his brother, Lord Philip. Little more, however, was 
effected by them than a continuance of the same disturb¬ 
ances by which the kingdom of France had been so long 
harassed. About this time, the King of England and the 
Prince of Wales had a meeting with the King of France 
and Lord James de Bourbon at Westminster, respecting 
the settlement of a peace. Articles were agreed upon, 
and certain conditions arranged, which were all written 
down and sent over to the Duke of Normandy, but the 
French were unwilling to ratify the treaty, and Edward, 
on receiving their answer, resolved that he would enter 
France with a more powerful army than ever, and remain 
there until the war should be honourably and satisfactorily 
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ended. He made accordingly such great preparations, 
that the like were never seen before : large numbers o 
Germans, Bohemians, Brabanters, Flemings, Hainaulters, 
rich as well as poor, flocked to Calais to assist him, and 
Edward on landing at Calais lost no time in arranging this 
immense army, and in marching through Picardy and 
Rheims It was now the depth of winter. The weather 
also was bad and rainy; and on arriving before Rhe.ms 
the English found no very comfortable quarters. The 
men wire miserably housed, and their horses hardly 
treated and ill fed: the last two or three years war had 
so destroyed the country that the ground had remained 
untilled ; and so great was the scarcity of corn of all sorts, 
that parties were sent to forage as much as ten °r twelve 
miles off. The King of England remained before Rheims 
upwards of seven weeks, but as he found it quite useless 
to assault the place, he broke up his camp, and marched 

off towards Chalons in Champagne. 

While the English were before Rheims, many of their 

earls and barons were quartered in the neighbourhood to 
prevent provision being carried into the city. Among 
these was Sir Bartholomew Burghersh, a great baron of 
England, who employed his men in laying siege to the 
town and castle of Cormicy, which was situated near 
where they lay. Sir Bartholomew surrounded the castle, 
and by well reconnoitring its strength, found that it would 
be impossible to reduce it by assault; he ordered, there¬ 
fore, a number of miners to be employed in undermining 
the fortress. These, as they pushed onwards, propped 
up the work, so that those within knew nothing of what 

was being done, # , 

When the miners had made sufficient progress, they 

came to Sir Bartholomew and said, “ Sir, we have carried 
our work so far, that this tower shall be thrown down 
whenever you please.” ‘‘It is well, replied Sir Bar- 
tholomew, and mounting his horse, he advanced towards 
the castle to request a parley. The governor, Sir Hen y 
de Vaulx, came forward and demanded what he wanted. 
“ I want you to surrender,” said Sir Bartholomew. By 
what means?” replied the French knight, with a smile; 
“ we are perfectly well provided with everything, and we 
shall not surrender to-day.” 44 If you knew your situa¬ 
tion,” said the English baron, 44 you would surrender, and 
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that immediately.” “ How so?” demanded Sir Henry— 
upon which, under an assurance of safety, Sir Henry was 
requested to come out and see. Sir Bartholomew led him 
to the mine; and when he saw that the great tower was 
supported only by props of wood, Sir Henry at once ex¬ 
pressed himself willing* to surrender. From Rheims 
haward marched with his immense army towards Paris: 
on the way, his marshals and light troops scoured the 
country round, burning and destroying it, and frequently 
bringing fresh provisions to the army. 

. 1 must inform you, that the King of England and his 
rich lords were followed by carts laden with tents, 
pavilions, mills to grind their corn, and forges to make 
shoes for their horses. These carts were six thousand in 
number, each drawn by four good and strong horses which 
had been transported from England. Upon the carts also 
were carried several small boats, skilfully made of boiled 
leather, and large enough to contain three men, so as to 
enable them to fish any lake or pond whatever might be 
its size. During Lent these boats were of great service 
to the lords and barons in supplying them with fish. The 
commonalty, however, were compelled to use whatever 
provisions they could get. The king had besides thirty 
falconers on horseback with their hawks, sixty couple of 
hounds, and as many greyhounds : so that every day he 
took the pleasure either of hunting or fishing. The army 
at all times preserved its order, being arranged in three 
divisions, and each person keeping to his own ; there was 
also a van-guard to each division, and their quarters were 
one league apart, the king being with the third and 
largest. 

When Edward arrived at Paris, he was equally surprised 
and enraged that his enemies would not venture out to 
meet him ; and leaving a small band in ambuscade in order 
to intercept any who might attempt to quit the city, he 
proceeded with the rest of the troops to Chartres. The 
Duke of Normandy and the other nobles of France, were 
sadly distressed at seeing how the whole kingdom was 
being pillaged and impoverished, and they earnestly desired 
to make peace. At this time, Sir William de Montagu, 
Bishop of Therouenne, a very wise and prudent man, was 
Chancellor of France, and attached to him were two clerks 
of great wisdom—one the Abbot of Clugny, the other friar 
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Symon de Langres. By advice of the chancellor, these two 
clerks were entrusted with certain articles of peace, and 
instructed to negotiate with the King of England. But 
Edward felt resolved to make good the intention with which 
he left England, of being King of France He therefore 
rejected the negotiation of the prelates, and kept advancing 
into the country, seeking those parts where the greatest 
abundance prevailed. The commissioners, like wise men, 
never quitted him, nor suffered their proposal to drop. 
They made great offers; but the king was very hard to 
treat with, and if his cousin, the Duke of Lancaster, whom 
he much loved, had not persuaded him, he never would 
have listened to any terms. It happened, moreover, that 
during the time the French commissioners were passing 
backwards and forwards to the king, and in vain en¬ 
deavouring to obtain from him a favourable answer, such 
a violent storm of thunder and hail fell upon the English 
armv, that it seemed as if the world were come to an end. 
The'hailstones killed both man and beast, and the boldest 
were frightened by the storm. The king himself was quite 
overcome by it, and turning towards the Church of our 
Lady at Chartres, he vowed to the Virgin, that he would 
conclude a peace. Accordingly, a paper called the charter 
of peace of Bretigny was drawn up by his counsellors and 
lawyers, submitted to the French commissioners, and 
forthwith agreed to. In this paper it was set forth, that 
the King of France and his sons are held, and have 
promised to give up and surrender to the King of England, 
his heirs and successors for ever, the countries, cities, 
towns, castles, fortresses, lands, islands, rents, revenues, 
&c., &c., in Guienne and Gascony; the viscounty of 
Montreuil-sur-Mer, the county of Ponthieu under certain 
limitations, the castle and town of Calais, and several 
neighbouring places. Also that the King of England 
should possess the castle, town, and whole country of 
Guines, and all islands adjoining to the lands or places 
above mentioned, together with all other islands in pos¬ 
session of the English at the time of this treaty.. The 
articles in like manner set forth also, that the King of 
England and his son should renounce all claim to those 
things which were not given up to them by this treaty; 
especially the name of King of France, and all right and 
title to that kingdom, and to the sovereignty of the duchy 
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of Normandy, the country of Touraine also to .K 
countries of Anjou, Maine, and Flanders-’ a reservation 
bemg made with respect to the duchy of Brittany so far 
as the right of the Count de Montfort was concerned 

of d P P t P T’ ff° reover ’ en ‘ered at some length into matters 
of detail affecting the quiet and welfare of the two 

kingdoms. The King of France, of course, was to be set 

sh and 7 aS afrreed that a sum of 600,000 francs 

should be paid for h.s redemption. When everything 

left P C i° 'l’ 6 ( pea °® , was conclud( ‘d, the King of Franc! 
eft England for Calais. Mere he was met by King- 

Edward, who entertained him at a most magnificent 

supper in the castle; all was well arranged, and the 

children of the King of England, together with the Duke 

of Lancaster, and the most noble English barons, waited 

bareheaded. After supper the two kings took a final leave 

of each other in a most gracious and affectionate manner 

On the vigil of All-Saints, 1360, Edward and his suite 
returned to England. From Calais, King John went to 
Boulogne, and thence continued his journey till he came 
to Amiens. Wherever he passed the reception he ex¬ 
perienced was most honourable and magnificent. At 
Amiens, he stayed until Christmas was over, and then set 
out for Paris, where he was solemnly and reverently met 
by the clergy and others, and conducted by them to his 
palace; a most sumptuous banquet was prepared, and 
great rejoicings were made; but, whatever I may say upon 
the subject, I never can tell how warmly the King of 
France was received on return to his kingdom, by all sorts 
of people. They made him rich gifts and presents, and 
the prelates and barons of the realm feasted and enter¬ 
tained him as became his condition. 

Soon after King John was returned Edward sent com¬ 
missioners across to France, to take account of all the 
lands and places ceded to him according to the articles of 
the treaty. The King of France also, for his part, 
appointed commissions to see that the different castles 
and forts which belonged to him were cleared of the 
English who might occupy them. This was no easy 
matter for either party, and the commissioners met with 
much resistance. Edward, moreover, appointed Sir John 
Chandos his regent and lieutenant, to hold all the lands 
aforesaid, and to receive the faith, fidelity, and homage of 
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the counts, viscounts, barons, knights, towns, and castles. 
Sir John also instituted seneschals, bailiffs, and officers, 
according to his will, and fixed his residence at Niort, 
where he kept a great and noble establishment; and indeed 
he had the means of doing it, for the King of England, 
who loved him much, provided him with an ample income. 
Most worthy was he also of this high distinction; for he 
was a sweet-tempered knight, courteous, benign, amiable, 
liberal, courageous, prudent, and loyal and valiant, in all 
affairs; there was none more beloved and esteemed than 
he was by the knights and ladies of his time. 

Many of those who were dislodged by the commis¬ 
sioners from the different towns and castles, having long 
been accustomed to pillage, were unwilling to give up their 
desultory mode of life : accordingly, they banded together, 
chose leaders for themselves, and one party following 
another, they at length collected in several companies, and 
made their stand in Burgundy and Champagne. They 
took the fort of Joinville, and in it found great wealth, 
which the country round had brought thither, confiding in 
the strength of the place. The riches of Joinville were 
estimated at 100,000 francs, and these were divided among 
the plunderers; other parts of the country of Champagne 
were also scoured and pillaged. They then entered 
Burgundy, and their numbers increased so rapidly, that by 
Lent they amounted to at least 16,000 men. When the 
King of France was informed in what manner these free- 
booting troops were overrunning his country, he was 
greatly enraged. It appeared certain that unless these 
bands were repressed they would so multiply, and do such 
michief, that the kingdom would suffer quite as much as 
during the war with the English : the council, therefore, 
advised the king to send a sufficient force to subdue them. 
The king, in consequence, wrote to his cousin, the Lord 
James de Bourbon, ordering him to put himself at the head 
of a sufficient number of men, and to give them battle. 
When the Lord James received these orders he set out 
immediately for Agen, and sent letters and messengers 
to many noble knights and squires, requiring, in the king’s 
name, their instant attendance. Every one most willingly 
obeyed the summons, and hastened to join the Lord James 
at Lyons. 

The free companies, upon hearing that an army had been 
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sent against them, resolved to hazard a battle- they 

LoTd'lam? n,a H C h ei V nt0 thC C ° Untry ° f Foretz - wh ’^e the 
Lord James and his forces were. On their way they took 

nv smaller forts, and did much damage. I must now 
mention a grand trick which these free companies played; 

whL enCamped i Up ° n a h ' gh mountain » on the summit of 
which was a plain not easily to be noticed—in this plain 

hey posted the greater part of their army, and permitted 
the trench scouts to come so near that they could com¬ 
mand a good view of those upon the mountain, without 
detecting the main body of their men, which was on the 
plain. The scouts, on their return, informed the Lord 
James that they had seen the companies, and having 
attentively considered them, they felt sure there could not 
be more than 5,000 or 6,000 men, and that they seemed 
marvellously ill-armed. Lord James de Bourbon expressed 
his surprise, as they had been reported to him to be 
upwards of 16,000 in number; “ However,” said he, 4 ‘ we 
wdll go and fight them.” He formed his battalions’forth¬ 
with, and ordered the archpriest, Arnaut de Cervole, who 
was an expert and hardy knight, to command the first, 
consisting of about 1,600 men. The freebooters, from 
their situation, saw but too clearly all these preparations, 
though they were themselves unobserved. I must mention, 
that the only way in which the French could approach their 
enemies was by ascending the hill sideways; when, how¬ 
ever, they attempted this, those who were on the hill began 
to throw down stones and flints, many cart loads of which 
they had prepared for the purpose; and having full time to 
aim well, they wounded and killed so many, that the rest 
were afraid to advance—indeed the first battalion was so 
severely treated that it was of no use afterwards. The 
others came on in turn, but only to be destroyed—so that 
it was a pity they had not followed the wiser counsel of the 
archpriest, who had told them that they were going to 
fight at a disadvantage, and with certain loss, considering 
the situation the enemy had chosen. Indeed, while the 
battalions were attempting to ascend the hill, the free¬ 
booters sent down by a secret road the forces which were 
concealed on the plain, and these attacked the French 
army with such vigour that they were forced to retreat. 
That good and valiant knight, the archpriest, fought 
admirably, but he was overpowered by numbers, grievously 
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wounded, and taken prisoner. But why should I make 
long of this affair? The French were totally defeated that 
day, and Lord James de Bourbon, and his son Lord Peter, 
who were very severely wounded, with difficulty got back 
to Lyons, where they soon died from the effects of their 

wounds. 

At the news of this discomfiture of the French army all 
the bordering countries were thrown into the greatest 
confusion; there was no one so bold as not to tremble 
for the result, and no castle so strong as not to fear an 
attack. The freebooters, on the other hand, were, of 
course, much rejoiced at the issue of the battle. They 
had been great gainers—as well by what they seized on the 
spot, as by the ransoms of their wealthy prisoners; they 
resolved, therefore, to continue their ravages, and as their 
numbers were greatly increased, to divide themselves into 
two parties—one under command of Sir Seguin de Bastefol 
—the other under Nandoz de Baugerant. Each party 
marked out for itself the most wealthy districts of the 
country, where, for a time, they committed acts of violence 
and plunder too numerous and varied to be related. At 
length, however, so great were the extravagance and 
excesses of these plunderers, that Pope Innocent VI. and 
the Roman college became alarmed, and a croisade was 
published against such wicked people—who, like the 
Vandals of old, were doing everything in their power to 
destroy Christianity, by ruining all the countries wherever 
they came—by robbing whatever they could find—by 
violating women, and by killing men, women, and 
children, without mercy, and without shame. The croisade, 
however, did not answer, and the Pope was obliged to have 
recourse to other means to rid his dominions of these 
troublesome bands. It happened that the Marquis de 
Montferrat, a very accomplished knight, and good warrior, 
was at the time engaged in war against the Lords of 
Milan : to him, then, the Pope determined to apply, and 
by the offer of a considerable sum of money the marquis 
agreed to rid the neighbourhood of these freebooting 
companies, and to lead them with him into Lombardy. 

As soon as all this was arranged satisfactorily with the 
Pope, the marquis opened a negotiation with the captains 
of the companies, and managed so well, that by the means 
of 60,000 florins, which he divided among them, and the 
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high pay he promised, they consented to follow him. 
King John and his whole kingdom were not a little 
rejoiced when these people were gone, and France was, in 
most places, more at peace than it had been for a long 

In England, at this period, died Henry, the good Duke 
ot Lancaster. The king and all his barons were deeply 
affected at his death, for he was much beloved by them 
He left two daughters—the Lady Maude and the Lady 
Blanche; the eldest married to the Earl of Hainault and 
the younger to Lord John, Earl of Richmond, son of the 
King of England. On the death of his father-in-law, Lord 
John succeeded to the dukedom of Lancaster, in right of 
his wife. Nearly at the same time died the young Duke 
Philip of Burgundy, whose death became the cause of new 
dissensions between the Kings of France and Navarre. 
About Christmas, Pope Innocent also departed this life, 
and the cardinals were in great discord about the election 
of another; each one desired the honour for himself, more 
particularly the cardinals of Boulogne and Perigord, who 
were the greatest in the college; as the conclave was much 
divided, it was at last resolved that none of the cardinals 
should be preferred to the papacy; but that the Abbot de 
St. Victor of Marseilles should be elected, who was a holy 
and learned man, of good morals, and who had laboured 
much for the church in Lombardy and other places. The 
abbot repaired to Avignon, and received his honour with 
great joy. The title of Urban V. was given to him, and 
his reign was one of much benefit to the church, as also to 
the city of Rome. 

During this winter there was a full parliament holden in 
England respecting regulations for the country: but more 
especially to provide establishments for the king’s sons. 
At this parliament it was settled that the Prince of Wales, 
whose inheritance was the duchy of Aquitaine, should go 
and reside among his people. It was also settled that 
Lionel, the king’s second son, should bear the title of Duke 
of Clarence; that the Lord John should be created Duke 
of Lancaster; and at the same council it was proposed that 
the Lord Edmund should be united in marriage with the 
daughter of the Earl of Flanders, at that time a widow. 
This matter, however, though proposed, was not fully 
entered upon, as it was one of great delicacy, and required 
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much caution. Soon after the above resolutions of par- 
liament, the Prince of Wales left England and arrived at 
I a Rochelle. Here and at Poitiers he passed a short time, 
and after riding from city to city and from town to town, 
receiving due homage and fealty, he came to Bordeaux, 
where he resided for a considerable time with the princess, 

his wife. . 

About Candlemas, 1362, the King of Cyprus came to 

Avignon, where he met with Pope Urban and the King of 
France. The object of his visit was to set on foot a 
croisade against the enemies of the true faith. The King 
of France, for many reasons, professed his readiness to join 
in such an enterprise, and on Holy Friday, when the Pope 
preached in his chapel upon the subject, the King of France, 
through his great devotion put on the cross, and with 
much sweetness requested the Pope to confirm it to him, 
with which request his holiness at once complied. Several 
noble lords who were present also did the same; at this 
the King of Cyprus was highly pleased and returned 
tervent thanks to God, who had so inspired their hearts. 
Soon after Easter the King of Cyprus left Avignon, and 
travelling through Germany, Brabant, and I* landers, 
exhorted all whom he met to join in this holy expedition. 
He visited the King of Navarre also on the same errand, 
and with a view to make peace between him and the King 
of France; he next crossed the Straits and arrived at 
Dover, on a similar visit to Edward. It would take me a 
day were I to attempt relating to you the grand dinners, 
suppers, and other feasts and entertainments, and the 
magnificent presents and jewels that were given in 
England, especially by Queen Philippa, to the accom¬ 
plished King of Cyprus. In truth he was deserving of 
them, for he had come a long way, and at a great 
expense, to exhort the king to put on the red cross, and 
assist in regaining countries, now occupied by the enemies 
of God. But the King of England politely and wisely 
excused himself, by saying that he was growing old, and 
must leave such matters to his children. “ I make no 
doubt,” he added, “ that when the croisade has begun, 
you will not be left alone; but will be followed most 
willingly by my knights and squires.” Nothing more 
than this could the King of Cyprus obtain from Edward 
with respect to the croisade: but as long as he remained 
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at his court he was entertained most honourably. It 
happened about this time, that King David of Scotland had 
some affairs to transact with King Edward, which made it 
necessary for him to come to England. The King of 
Cyprus had not left London when David arrived, and the 
two kings were much rejoiced at meeting. The King of 
Cyprus on quitting England, crossed the sea to Boulogne, 
and join the King of France at Amiens. Here he passed 
some time, and then said, that if it pleased God, he must 
go and see the Prince of Wales, as well as the barons of 
Poitou and Aquitaine, before he returned home. Accord¬ 
ingly leaving Amiens he took the road to Beauvais, and 
continued his route to Poitiers. The Prince of Wales was 
ar this time at Angouldme, where there were to be shortly 
grand entertainments and justs by forty knights, and as 
many squires, in honour of the princess, who had just 
given birth to a son, called Edward, after the name of his 
father. As soon as the arrival of the King of Cyprus was 
reported, the prince sent Sir John Chandos, attended by 
many knights and squires of his household, to meet him 
and conduct him to his presence. 

We must now leave the King of Cyprus for a time, and 
relate for what reason the King of France had come to 
Amiens. I was informed, and indeed truly, that King 
John had a wish to go to England, to visit his brother, 
King Edward, and the queen, his sister, and that for this 
purpose he summoned his council at Amiens. The prelates 
and barons of France endeavoured to persuade the king 
that he would do a very foolish thing if he put himself in 
the power of Edward; but he replied that he had full 
confidence in the loyalty and honour of the king and the 
English court, and that he did not doubt that they would 
be courteous and polite to him. On hearing the king so 
determined, not one of the council had a word more to say. 
King John appointed his son, the Duke of Normandy, 
regent of France in his absence, and promised to his 
younger son, the Lord Philip, that on his return he would 
make him Duke of Burgundy. After which, accompanied 
by a few nobles, he set sail for England, and arrived at 
Dover. Edward was at Eltham with his queen, when the 
report came of the French king’s arrival, and he im¬ 
mediately ordered several of the knights of his household 
to go to Dover and to conduct his royal visitor to the 
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palace, where he and his queen waited to give him an 
honourable reception. John stayed at Eltham but a few 
days, and on leaving proceeded to London. As he came 
near the city, he was met by the various companies, who 
greeted him with much reverence, arid attended him with 
large bands of minstrels unto the palace of the Savoy 
which had been prepared for his reception. Here he found 
the princes of the blood royal, who had remained as his 
hostages in England for the payment of the ransom, when 
he himself was set at liberty under the terms of the late 
peace. 

The winter passed very gaily, for King Edward and his 
children often visited the King of France. There were 
several times great feastings between them in dinners, 
suppers, and other entertainments at this h6tel of the 
Savoy, and at the palace of Westminster which was not 
far off. King John, however, had not been many months 
in England, before he was seized with sickness, of which 
he daily grew worse, to the great concern of all around 
him, as the most learned physicians had declared him to be 
in much danger. Indeed, from the first there was 
but little hope of his recovery, and death soon removed 
him from this world of care. The news of the king's 
sickness and subsequent death produced great effect upon 
the continent. The King of Navarre had hope from it, 
that he would be enabled to carry on the war against 
France with greater success; while the Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy was sadly affected, as indeed he had much reason 
to be, at the loss of so excellent a king and father. How¬ 
ever, considering that everything which is created must 
in the course of nature have an end, the duke bore his 
loss as patiently as he was able; and as he himself was 
successor to the inheritance of the kingdom of France, 
and had been well informed of the designs of the King of 
Navarre, he resolved to provide himself with an able 
council, and to oppose his intention by every means in his 
power. 

At this period, there was a knight of Brittany, called 
Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, who had always borne arms in 
favour of France, and who was in much favour with the 
Duke of Normandy, on account of the great acts of valour 
that had been related of him. To him, therefore, the 
duke gave orders that he should unite his forces with 
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those of the Lord of Bou?icaut, and together attack the 
King of Navarre, and retake Mantes: by which means 
they would be masters of the Seine. Upon mustering 
their forces, these two captains found that they had 500 
men-at-arms; and after a long- conference upon the best 
means of subsisting, and upon the surest method of 
gaining the town, it was determined that the Lord de 
Boucicaut, with one hundred of his knights only, should 
ride to Mantes, and feigning themselves to be much 
frightened at the garrison of Roulleboise, a neighbouring 
town, which they were to say was in pursuit of them, 
should beg that they would give them admittance. If the 
inhabitants consented, they were to seize the gates, and 
Sir Bertrand was to follow immediately with the remainder 
of the army, to take possession of the place. When the 
Lord de Boucicaut was near to Mantes, he and his troops 
separated, like people who had been beaten, and were 
being pursued. The marshal, attended only by ten men 
in advance of the rest, came up first to the barricades 
of the town, crying out, “ Hoho ! good people of Mantes : 
open your gates, I beg of you, and let us come in, for the 
thieves of Roulleboise have discomfited us, and are now at 
our heels.” “Who are you?” they asked. “I am, 
gentlemen, the Lord de Boucicaut, marshal of France, 
whom the Duke of Normandy had sent against Roulle¬ 
boise, but the rogues have beaten us and made us fly. 
Do make haste and open your gates to us.” The people 
of Mantes at first hesitated, but upon the assurance of the 
marshal, that he had come into this country solely to 
destroy the garrison of Roulleboise, which was as hostile 
to them as it was to the King of France, they consented. 
The gates were opened and the marshal with his men 
entered; the rest soon followed, and so carefully and 
cunningly that the people of Mantes could not shut the 
gates till all Sir Bertrand’s men had also passed, who 
entered at full gallop, crying out, “ St. Yves Guesclin,” 
and ” Death to the Navarrois. ” They pillaged the houses 
forthwith, made many in the town prisoners, and also 
murdered several. 

Soon after the possession of Mantes, Meulan was taken 
by stratagem also, to the great joy of the Duke of 
Normandy. The King of Navarre, on the contrary, was 
not a little enraged at the loss he had sustained, and 
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directly reinforced all his towns and castles with troops 
and well-tried officers, at the same time collecting together 
as large an army as he was able. At this period a knight 
called Beaumont de Laval, came from the French frontiers 
of Brittany, and advanced with about forty lances to 
attack Evreux, which was in the possession of the King 
of Navarre. A young knight, Sir Guy de Graville, 
happened to be in the town at the time, and he no sooner 
heard the alarm than he hastened to arm himself, ordering 
the garrison to do the same. They were soon mounted, 
and in pursuit of the enemy; but Sir Beaumont had 
succeeded in his enterprise, and was returning; however, 
by the fleetness of his horse Sir Guy came near enough to 
cry out, “ Beaumont, you must not go off thus; the men 
of Evreux must speak to you; they wish to be better 
acquainted.” When Sir Beaumont heard himself thus 
called upon, he turned his horse about, lowered his lance, 
and made straight for Sir- Guy. The two knights met 
each other with such force that their lances w r ere shivered 
on their shields, but they were so firm on their seats that 
neither was unhorsed. The Bretons, in the engagement, 
acquitted themselves most nobly; however, numbers 
increased upon them, and they could not maintain their 
ground, so that in the end all were killed or made 
prisoners—not one escaped. Sir Beaumont was taken by 
Sir Guy de Graville, and brought as his prisoner to the 
castle of Evreux; for this adventure Sir Guy was much 
praised by the King of Navarre, and the citizens of 
Evreux. 

We left the King of Cyprus at Angouldme, on a visit 
to the Prince of Wales. He stayed with him upwards of 
a month, entering fully into the object of his journey, and 
endeavouring to gain assistance for the intended croisade. 
He then returned to France to have an interview with the 
Duke of Normandy, who, with his two brothers, were 
waiting for the corpse of their father, which was on its 
road from England. The King of Cyprus very cordially 
condoled with them on the subject of their loss, and was 
himself much affected by it, more especially as it would 
retard his intended expedition. When the body of the 
King of France, which had been embalmed and placed in a 
coffin, approached Paris, the duke and his brothers, 
together with a large body of the clergy, went on foot 
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beyond St. Denis to meet it; on arriving there it was 
buried with great solemnity. The archbishop of Sens said 
mass on the day of interment, and when service was over 
the great lords and prelates returned to Paris. As it 
appeared by no means desirable that the nation should be 
long without a king, the coronation of the Duke of 

Normandy was fixed to take place on the next ensuing 
Trinity Sunday. 

* j 

While these things were going forward, the French and 
Navarrois were advancing towards each other in Nor¬ 
mandy. The Captal de Buch was in Fvreux collecting 
men-at-arms and soldiers from every place he could. On 
Whitsun Wednesday, about two o’clock, he took up his 
quarters on a mountain near the city. The French also, 
who were desirous of battle, marched onwards until they 
came to a river called Yton, which is not far from the 
same place : here, in a handsome meadow, through which 
the river runs, they encamped at their ease. On the 
morrow each party sent out scouts to reconnoitre, who 
brought back such intelligence as could be depended upon. 
The Navarrois, who, as I have said, were upon the mount¬ 
ain, formed themselves in order of battle, and the French, 
who were in the plain beneath, did so likewise. Thus 
prepared, the two armies remained opposite to each other 
for some time, for the Navarrois had determined not to 
quit their stronghold upon the mountain, but to let the 
French begin the attack; when the knights of France 
found that such was the intention of the enemy, they met 
together in council, aided by the advice of Sir Bertrand 
du Guesclin, whose orders they obeyed. “ My lords,” he 
said, “ we perceive that our enemies, however violent they 
may be, will not descend from their strong position to 
fight us, unless by the plan which I shall propose to you. 
Let us pretend a retreat, and order our servants, baggage, 
&c., to cross the river; at the same time we will keep 
close to them, watching attentively the enemies’ move¬ 
ments. If they really wish to fight, they will certainly 
come down from the hill after us, and then we can wheel 
about, and shall, I conceive, gain great advantage over 
them.” The proposal was approved. The trumpet 
sounded as for a retreat, and every knight and squire 
ordered his servant to cross the river. 

When Sir John Jouel saw the French retreating, he 
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said to the Captal de Buch, “ My lord, my lord, let us now 
descend boldly; see you not how the French are running?" 
“ Ah !’’ replied the Captal, “ they are only doing this out 
of malice, to draw us down from our position." Sir 
John, however, was himself desirous of fighting, and 
crying out “ St. George," he said to his battalion, 
“ March; those that love me let them follow me, for I am 
going to engage." Upon this he drew his sword, and 
marched forward. The Captal, seeing that Sir John was 
determined, would not leave him to fight alone, but 
ordered his own company to follow. The French, who had 
been watching all the time, were much rejoiced when they 
saw the enemy enter the plain, and as soon as they came 
up, themselves faced about. Each party met the other 
with great courage. There was much hacking and 
cutting with lances and battle-axes. Many prisoners were 
taken on each side alternately, and the combatants were 
so much intermixed that they engaged man to man, and 
behaved with a degree of valour scarcely to be credited, 
except by those who saw them. At length the French 
gained the field, though they sustained very considerable 
loss; of the Navarrois but few escaped being slain, or 
taken. The day after the battle the French decamped, 
and marched to Rouen, where they deposited their 
prisoners. 

When Trinity Sunday came, the Duke of Normandy 
was crowned, and consecrated King of France with the 
title of Charles V., and the same day his wife, the 
daughter of Duke Peter of Bourbon, was crowned queen. 
The ceremony was performed in the great church of our 
Lady at Rheims, by the archbishop of that city, amidst 
an immense assemblage of noble lords and prelates. The 
King Charles remained five days at Rheims, and then 
departed for Paris. Soon after this he gave the investiture 
of the duchy of Burgundy to his younger brother, Philip, 
and sent him against the free companies, who still 
continued to pillage the country. The Duke of Burgundy 
appointed his rendezvous in the city of Chartres, and then 
took the field, accompanied by Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, 
the Lord de Bou^icaut, the Earl of Auxerre, the Lord 
Nicholas de Ligne, grand master of the crossbows, Sir 
Odoart de Renty, and full 5,000 combatants. Finding them¬ 
selves so strong in point of numbers, they divided into 
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three parties, and much harassed the Navarrois, and the 
other enemies of France in Beauce and Normandy. The 
Lord Lewis of Navarre (the Lord Philip being: dead) had 
taken upon himself the management of the war for his 
brother the King of Navarre. Ever since the late battle 
he had been assembling men-at-arms, and preparing to 
fight, for he considered the object of this war personal, 
being for a right of inheritance concerning his own family. 
Indeed, so active was he, that by means of the captains of 
companies, many of whom, notwithstanding the agreement 
entered into between the Pope and the Marquis de Mont- 
ferrat, still remained in France, he got together upwards 
of 1,200 lances. With him were Sir Robert Knolles, Sir 
Robert Ceny, and others, whose influence and interest 
daily increased in number the forces who placed themselves 
under his command. 

From this body a company of about 3,000 were detached 
under the orders of Bertrand de la Salle and Ortingo, 
which crossed the Loire, and pushed forward with so much 
haste, that by daybreak they came before La Charity, a 
large and well-enclosed town upon the banks of that river; 
they immediately scaled the walls, and took possession of 
part of the town without any opposition; however, fearing 
an ambuscade, they dared not advance until it should be 
daylight. During this delay the inhabitants were enabled 
to escape with their most valuable property by boats in 
safety to the city of Nevers, which was about five leagues 
distant. Upon day appearing, the English, Navarrois, and 
Gascons who had entered, marched forward, and to their 
surprise found all the houses empty, upon which they 
determined to keep possession of the town and to fortify it, 
since it would be very convenient for them as a place of 
strength, to command each side of the Loire, they also 
sent information of what they were doing to Lord Lewis, 
who immediately despatched to them a reinforcement of 
300 armed men under Sir Robert Briquet. All this time 
the Duke of Burgundy and his men were taking towns by 
siege and assault, in Beauce and Normandy, and the Lord 
Lewis, his enemy, was overrunning Auvergne. Those 
also who had gained possession of La Charity did there 
just what they pleased. King Charles, finding this, 
ordered off the Duke of Burgundy with upwards of 1,000 
men to besiege the city, which, after some resistance, 
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surrendered to him under condition that the garrison 
should not bear arms for the King of Navarre for three 
years; and this being agreed to, they were allowed to pass 
through France, under passport of the duke. The old 
inhabitants went back to La Charity, and the duke 
returned to Paris. 

The Lord Charles de Blois was still contending for the 
duchy of Brittany, and the King of France, who was his 
cousin, gave him permission at this time to raise in his 
kingdom 1,000 lances. Sir Bertrand du Guesclin was also 
requested to join him against his adversary, the Lord John 
de Montfort. Lord John had besieged Auray, and as soon 
as the news of Lord Charles’s preparations came to him, 
he made it known in the duchy of Aquitaine to the English 
knights and squires who were there, and especially to Sir 
John Chandos, earnestly entreating all to aid him in the 
difficulties which he was about to encounter; at the same 
time adding, that he expected Brittany would afford such a 
field of honour, that all knights and squires who were 
desirous of advancing their names, ought most cheerfully 
to come thither. 

Sir John Chandos, thus affectionately entreated by the 
earl, consulted the Prince of Wales as to what he should 
do, who replied that he might go without blame, since 
the French had already taken part against the earl in 
support of Lord Charles. Sir John was right glad of this, 
and with 200 lances and as many archers, went straight 
to the siege of Auray, where he found the Earl of Mont¬ 
fort, Sir Oliver de Clisson, Sir Robert Knolles, and other 
companions, who were all much rejoiced at seeing him, for 
it seemed to them that now no evil could befal them, since 
Sir John Chandos was in their company. The Lord Charles 
de Blois also had his party very greatly reinforced by 
many barons, knights, and squires, whose homage he had 
received, and whom he entreated to assist him. When all 
were mustered they were estimated at 2,500 lances, includ¬ 
ing those who had come from France. With these he set 
out to meet his enemy, having had strict injunctions given 
to him by his wife, when he bade her adieu, that he should 
listen to no treaty or composition which might be offered, 
but claim the whole duchy as bis inheritance. It was soon 
reported to the Earl of Montfort that the Lord Charles was 
advancing with the finest body of men-at-arms, the most 
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handsomely equipped, and the best ordered that had ever 
left France. The English knights received this intelligence 
with the greatest joy, for they were most eager to fight 
and at once set about re-furbishing their lances, swords! 
battle-axes, and other weapons, as they well imagined they 
should soon have good use for them. The night passed 
quietly away, and on the morrow, which was a Saturday, 
the English and Bretons issued forth from their quarters 
to the rear of the castle of Auray, where they halted, and 
resolved to await the coming of the enemy. Almost 
immediately after daybreak the Lord Charles and his army 
appeared. These troops were in the best possible order, 
and drawn up in a most brilliant manner; so close were 
they, and so stiffly did they carry their lances, that a 
tennis-ball thrown among them must have struck upon the 
point of some one of them. It was a sight truly gratifying 
to the English. The French halted in front of their 
enemy, and took their ground on an extensive heath, 
having drawn up their forces in three battalions, with a 
rear-guard : Sir John Chandos, who, by agreement with 
the King of England, had chief command of the Earl of 
Montfort’s forces, also formed his men into three 
battalions, with a like rear-guard. 

It was Saturday, the 8th of October, 1364, when these 
battalions were thus drawn up facing each other on a 
handsome plain, near to Auray, in Brittany. I must say, 
it was a fine thing to see and reflect upon; for there were 
banners and pennons Hying, and the richest armour on both 
sides. While the two parties were forming, the Lord of 
Beaumanoir, a very great and rich baron of Brittany, was 
going to and fro between the armies with proposals of 
peace; but notwithstanding he was very earnest in the 
business, and most desirous to ward off the perils that 
were impending, none of his proposals were of any avail; 
he only delayed the battle, but could not prevent it. A 
little before eight on Sunday morning the two armies 
advanced. In the first onset there were hard blows 
between lancemen, and a sharp scuffle. The English 
archers shot well, but their arrows hurt not, as the French 
were well armed and shielded from them. Upon this, they 
flung away their bows, and being light and able men, 
threw themselves upon their adversaries, and seizing from 
them several battle-axes, fought with these weapons most 
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valiantly and with great success. The earl’s battalion in 
the first encounter was thrown into confusion; but Sir 
Hugh Calverley, who was upon its wing, drove the enemy 
back and restored it. The French fought in earnest with 
their battle-axes, and the Lord Charles behaved himself 
right nobly, eagerly seeking and engaging the enemy. 
The battle indeed was so warmly contested, that all the 
battalions were engaged, except the rear-guard of the 
English, which Sir Hugh commanded, which always kept 
on one wing, and was solely occupied in recovering and 
bringing back to their ranks those who were thrown into 
confusion. Among other knights, Sir Oliver de Clisson 
played his part handsomely, and cut through the ranks 
with his battle-axe, in such a manner that no one dared to 
oppose him. Battalions and banners rushed against each 
other, were overthrown, got up again, and returned to the 
fight. Sir John Chandos showed his ability and courage, 
and with his battle-axe dealt such desperate blows, that all 
avoided him. His attack was mainly directed against the 
battalion of the Earl of Auxerre, which was forced to give 
way, and became totally discomfited. When the English 
and the Bretons of the Montfort party perceived the 
confusion of the battalion, they were much rejoiced, and 
exerted themselves to the utmost. Sir Bertrand was made 
prisoner by an English squire, and the Lord Charles 
himself was killed facing the enemy, as well as his bastard 
son, Lord John de Blois, with many other knights and 
squires of Brittany. Indeed, the whole flower of chivalry, 
who had that day taken the side of the Lord Charles, were 
either made prisoners or slain. 

After the total defeat of Lord Charles’s army, and when 
the field of battle was free, Sir John Chandos and his brave 
companions approached the Earl of Montfort, and con¬ 
gratulated him upon having gained the inheritance of 
Brittany. The earl bowed, and confessed that he was 
indebted solely to their valour and prudence for the good 
fortune of the day. Whilst they were thus assembled, 
two knights and two heralds, who had been sent to 
examine the dead, and to ascertain what was become of 
Lord Charles, (for as yet they were uncertain whether he 
was slain or not,) returned and reported they had 
discovered his body. The earl requested to be conducted 
to the spot, in order that he might see it. And after 
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gazing upon the dead body of his enemy for some time 
sorrowfully, he exclaimed, “ Ha, my Lord Charles, fair 
cousin, how much evil has happened to Brittany from your 
having supported your pretensions by arms.” He then 
burst into tears, and Sir John Chandos led him away. At 
the earl s orders, the Lord Charles s body was conveyed to 
Guingamp, and honourably interred. 

On the morning after the battle, the earl sent to inform 
the city of Vannes, and the neighbouring towns, that he 
should grant a truce for three days, in order that the slain 
might be buried in consecrated ground. The friends and 
allies of Lord Charles were much distressed at the 
unsuccessful issue of the battle of Auray; but the King of 
France was the most grieved at it, for among the slain 
and captured were many of his own brave knights, Sir 
Bertrand du Guesclin, the Earls of Auxerre and Joigny, 
and all the barons of Brittany without exception. He 
resolved, therefore, to send the Duke of Anjou, his 
brother, to the assistance of the country, and also to 
condole with Lord Charles’s widow, who was in the 
deepest distress at her loss. 

On the fifth day after the battle, the Earl of Montfort 
sent a pursuivant-at-arms, who had been in the engage¬ 
ment, to Dover, to inform the King of England of his 
success. To this herald, on his arrival, the king made a 
handsome present of money, and gave the name of 
Windsor. The town of Auray had been so stripped of its 
defences by the battle, that the garrison surrendered 
shortly afterwards to the earl, on condition that their lives 
and fortunes should be saved, which condition the earl 


readily allowed, as he had many other places to look to, 
and was not certain how the country would act after his 
victory. He soon found, however, that his success 
brought him new followers, for his army daily increased, 
and many knights and squires turned to his party, 
especially those from Lower Brittany. The good town 
of Jugon next submitted to him; and then followed Dinan, 
after a siege of eight months : his men also overran 
the country and left no part unpillaged. The King of 
France was duly informed of all that was going on, and 
held many councils on the subject of the affairs of Brittany. 
At last it was agreed that he should send ambassadors to 
the Earl of Montfort, to find out what were his intentions, 
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and to enter upon a treaty of peace with him as well as 
with the country. Accordingly, three lords were ap¬ 
pointed, who having received full instructions how they 
were to act, came to the Earl of Montfort at Quimper 
Corentin, which town he was then besieging. After they 
had explained the object of their visit, the earl merely 
replied that he would consider of it, and a day was fixed 
for his answer. 

Meanwhile, he himself despatched Lord Latimer to the 
King of England, to inform him of the proposal for peace 
made by the King of France, and to have his advice upon 
the subject. The king advised the earl to conclude the 
peace, provided the duchy should be his; and also to make 
a handsome reparation to the lady who was called duchess, 
(the widow of Lord Charles,) by assigning to her a fixed 
annuity or rent-charge on certain lands which she might 
collect without danger. Upon receipt of this answer, the 
earl sent for the ambassadors, and bade them report to the 
king, their master, that he would never give up his claim 
to the duchy of Brittany, happen what might; never¬ 
theless, if the King of France should cause any cities, 
towns, or castles to surrender peacably, upon the same 
terms of homage and fealty as under the preceding duke, 
he would do him homage and service in the presence of the 
peers of France. Moreover, on account of the affinity 
between him and his cousin, the widow of the Lord Charles 
de Rlois, he professed that he was willing to do everything 
to assist her : and that he would use his influence to obtain 
the liberty of the Lords John and Guy de Blois, who were 
detained prisoners in England. 

These terms being agreeable to the ambassadors, and to 
the Duke of Anjou, to whom the King of France had 
referred the matter, a peace with the Earl de Montfort was 
finally agreed to, and sealed. Thus had the earl posses¬ 
sion of Brittany : the whole country was rejoiced that 
peace was concluded ; and he received homage from cities, 
towns, castles, prelates, and gentlemen. 

It happened also the same winter that Queen Jane, aunt 
to the King of Navarre, and Queen Blanche his sister, 
laboured so earnestly for peace between the Kings of 
France and Navarre, that it was at length brought about, 
the arrangement having been much assisted by the advice 
and wisdom of the Captal de Buch. By the articles of this 
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treaty, the towns of Mantes and Meulan were to be given 
up to the King of France, who was to restore to the King 
of Navarre other castles in Normandy. About this time, 
the Lord Lewis de Navarre set out from France and passed 
through Lombardy, to espouse the Queen of Naples. He 
survived his marriage but a short time. May God forgive 
him his faults, for he was a good and courteous knight. 

The companies of freebooters had now so much in¬ 
creased in France, that the government did not know what 
to do with them ; having been brought up to arms, and 
taught to live by plunder and pillage, they neither could 
nor would abstain from them. France was their resource, 
so much so, that they even called that kingdom their 
domain. Indeed, many of the wisest men declared that 
if something were not speedily done to get rid of them, 
either by fighting or other means, they would soon prove 
the destruction of the country. The King of Hungary 
would willingly have given them employment in his war 
against the Turks, and sent to Pope Urban and the King 
of France to tell them so; but the captains of the free 
companies had no desire to serve him. 


CHAPTER IV 


War in Spain between Don Pedro, King of. Castille. and his natural brother Henry- 
Success of Don Henry-Perilous situation of Don Pedro-The Prince of Wales 
determines to assist Don Pedro-His promises in the event of.his being restored to 
his kingdom-The French under Sir Bertrand du Gueschn assist Don Henry-More 
information respecting the free compames-Sir Perducas d Albret-Preparationson 
the part of the Prince of Wales for the Spanish expedition- His letter to he L^rd 
d’Albret, and the reply-Birth of Prince Richard, afterwards Richard II.-The 
Duke of Lancaster arrives from England to assist the prince-Preparations for battle 
—Battle of Navaretta-Don Pedro acknowledged King of Castille—Lscape of Don 
Henry-Shameful conduct towards the prince on the part of Don Pedro-Shrewd 
scheme of Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, who had been taken prisoner, in order to obtain 
his liberty—Tax called Fouage imposed by the prince upon Aquitaine-Don Henry 
again contests the kingdom with his brother-Tragical end of Don Pedro. 


There was in these times a King of Castille, by name 
Don Pedro, whose mind, full of strange opinions, rebelled 
against all the regulations and commands of the Church. 
This man wanted to subdue his Christian neighbours, 
more especially the King of Arragon, from whom he had 
already taken part of his possessions, and was preparing 
to seize the remainder. Don Pedro of Castille had three 
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natural brothers, the eldest named Don Henry; the 
second, Don Tello; and the third, Don Sancho. These 
he hated mortally, and took every opportunity to injure; 
for indeed he was a cruel man, and of such a horrid dis¬ 
position, that all persons feared and suspected him, 
though they dared not show it. He had seized upon the 
revenues of the churches, and detained the priests in 
prison, where he vexed them with all sorts of tyranny. 

Pope Urban daily received complaints of these proceed¬ 
ings, and entreaties that he would put a stop to them. 
The holy father was much grieved, and after a time, sent 
ambassadors to Don Pedro, ordering him to come forth¬ 
with in person to the court of Rome, to clear himself 
from all the villanous actions with which he was charged. 
The proud and presumptuous King of Castille not only 
refused to obey the mandate, but even treated the am¬ 
bassadors with insult. He was consequently excommuni¬ 
cated, and declared to be a heretic and an infidel, no 
longer worthy to bear the title of king, nor to possess a 
kingdom. It was determined, moreover, that Henry, his 
natural brother, should reign instead of him; and the 
kings of France and Arragon undertook to place him 
upon the throne. For this purpose the King of France 
procured the ransom of Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, whom 
Sir John Chandos held as his prisoner; and an arrange¬ 
ment was entered into with the captains of the free com¬ 
panies, promising them great advantages if they would 
go into Castille. These, by means of a large sum of 
money, which was divided among them, readily assented, 
and put themselves under the command of Lord John de 
Bourbon and Sir Bertrand. 

When Don Pedro had received information that an 
army was marching against him, he collected his troops, 
and resolved to fight boldly on their entering into his 
kingdom. In their wav through Arragon, the army 
retook many towns, castles, and cities, which Don Pedro 
had seized upon, and restored them to the king of that 
country. They then passed the river Ebro, which divides 
Arragon from Castille, and entered Spain. At this Don 
Pedro was greatly enraged, and issued a special order 
throughout his kingdom, that all should meet him without 
delay, as he was determined to combat the enemy. Too 
few, however, obeyed the mandate : for when he thought 
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to assemble a large force, scarcely any came. All the 
barons and knights of Spain fell off from him in favour of 
his brother, and he was in consequence forced to fly, 
which he did to Corunna, in company with his wife and 
two young daughters, Constance and Isabella, but without 
any of his own court or council, who all forsook him 
except one loyal knight, called Ferdinand de Castro. 
Upon the flight of Don Pedro, the designs of his brother 
prospered, and as he entered Castille, the Spaniards 
shouted “ Long live King Henry! down with Don Pedro, 
who has so cruelly treated us.” Moreover, they crowned 
him king at Burgos, where all the prelates, earls, barons 
and knights paid him homage, swore that they would 
serve and obey him as their king, and if occasion should 
require, would sacrifice their lives for him. Shortly after 
his coronation Henry created his two brothers, Don Tello 
and Don Sancho, earls, and gave them large estates, with 
other revenues. While Henry was thus taking posses¬ 
sion of the kingdom, Don Pedro was at Corunna, and in 
the greatest alarm, for he well knew that if his brother 
were informed of his position, he would soon come and 
besiege him in the castle. He resolved, therefore, not to 
await this danger, and embarking on board a vessel with 
his wife, his daughters, and his one faithful attendant, put 
to sea by night: but the wind was contrary, and as they 
could not clear the coast, they were obliged to return and 
shelter themselves again in the castle of Corunna. At the 
advice of Don Fernando, Don Pedro then wrote a letter to 
the Prince of Wales, imploring his assistance to replace him 
on his throne. This letter was entrusted to the care of a 
knight and two squires, and by them safely conveyed to 
the prince, who was then at the monastery of St. Andrew s, 
at Bordeaux. The prince received the letter at the hands 
of the messenger, and having pondered much upon its 
contents, sent for Sir John Chandos and Sir William 
Felton the chiefs of his council, and said to them, smiling, 
‘‘ My lords, here are good news from Spain. The king, 
Don Pedro,’ complains grievously of Henry, his brother, 
who has seized his kingdom, and he entreats of us help 
and assistance, as this, his letter, will fully explain. Now 
you, Sir John, and you, Sir William who are my principal 
counsellors, and in whom I have the greatest confidence, 
tell me, I pray, what is best to be done in this matter. 
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The two knights looked at each other without uttering 
a word. “Speak boldly,” said the prince, “whatever 
your opinion may be.” The knights then advised the 
prince to send a body of men-at-arms to Don Pedro at 
Corunna, to conduct him to Bordeaux, in order the more 
fully to learn what were his wants and intentions. This 
answer pleased the prince, and Sir William Felton was 
ordered to command the expedition, which was to consist 
of twelve ships filled with archers and men-at-arms. 
These started immediately, and on their arrival at Bayonne, 
there found Don Pedro, who had left Corunna in great 
suspense. He was (as may be supposed) much rejoiced at 
meeting with Sir William, and at once accompanied him 
to the city of Bordeaux. The prince had intelligence of 
his approach, and to do him honour, rode out of Bordeaux, 
attended by some knights and squires to bid him welcome. 
On their way to the city, Don Pedro told the prince his 
distresses, how his brother had driven him out of the 
kingdom of Castille, and how disloyally his subjects had 
behaved towards him. The prince comforted the unhappy 
king by a most courteous reply. He begged of him not 
to be cast down ; for even if he had lost everything, it 
was still in the power of God to restore all to him. 

Many of his lords endeavoured to persuade the prince 
to have nothing to do with the affairs of Don Pedro; but 
the prince was resolved to assist him for many reasons, 
especially because he did not think it right that the heir 
by lawful marriage should be driven from his kingdom by 
a natural brother; and also because there had, for a long 
time, existed an alliance between the King of England, 
his father, and this same Don Pedro. He agreed, how¬ 
ever, to summon all the barons of Aquitaine to an especial 
council at Bordeaux, where Don Pedro might lay before 
them his situation, and state also his means of satisfying 
them, should they endeavour to replace him upon his 
throne. To this council came all counts, viscounts, 
barons, and men of ability, not only of Aquitaine, but of 
Saintonge, Poitou, Ouercy, Limousin, and Gascony. For 
three days they discussed the situation and prospects of 
Don Pedro, who was himself present the whole time, 
occupying a position near the prince, his cousin, who 
spoke on his behalf, and gave the best accounts he was 
able of his affairs. It was at last resolved, that ambas- 
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sadors should be sent to the King of England to ascertain 
his opinion upon this important subject, and that as soon 
as they should have his answer, they were to meet again. 

Four knights were accordingly selected, who were 
ordered to set out for England. The knights began their 
journey forthwith, and through God’s will and favourable 
winds arrived in safety at Southampton, whence they 
made the best of their way to Windsor, where the king 
and queen were. They delivered their letters, and the 
king, after reading them, most courteously bade the 
knights retire, in order that he might consult some of 
his barons and learned men previously to returning an 
answer. He himself then went to Westminster, where 
he was met by the greater part of his council; there were 
present his son the Duke of Lancaster, the Earls of 
Arundel and Salisbury, Sir Walter Manny, Sir Reginald 
Cobham, Earl Percy, and many others; also the Bishops 
of Winchester, Lincoln, and London. The council deliber¬ 
ated for some time, and as the proposed attempt to restore 


the King of Spain to his throne appeared reasonable, it 
was unanimously agreed to, and an answer to that effect 
was given to the ambassadors of the prince. As soon 
as they reached Bordeaux, another conference was held 
there, and the determination of the King of England made 
known; which when the barons of Aquitaine heard, they 
cheerfully made answer to the prince, “ Sir, we will 
heartily obey the commands of our sovereign lord the 
king and will attend you and Don Pedro upon this expe¬ 
dition : but we wish to know from whom we are to have 
our pay as it is not customary for men-at-arms to leave 
their homes and carry on war in a foreign country without 
receiving wages.” Upon this, the prince, turning to Don 
Pedro said, “ Sir King, you hear what our people say. 
It is for you to give them an answer.” Don Pedro then 
made the following reply: “ My dear cousin as long as 
mv gold, my silver, and my treasure will last, which I have 
brought with me from Spain, but which is not so great 
by thirty times as what I have left behind, I am willing 
they should be divided among your people. You 

speak well,” said the prince, "and as for the surplus of 
the debt I will take that upon myself, and will order 
whatever’ sums you want to be advanced to you, as a 

loan, until we arrive in Cast,lie.” By my head, replied 
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Don Pedro, “ you will do me a great kindness . 99 For the 
prince to enter Spain, it would be necessary to traverse 
the country belonging to the King of Navarre, and to go 
by the pass of Roncevaux; but this could not well be done 
without first obtaining the king’s consent; and as there 
appeared some difficulty about it, because he had lately 
formed fresh alliances with Henry, it was thought best to 
send able ambassadors to entreat him to meet the prince 
at Bayonne, and a day was fixed for the purpose. 

During this interval, Sir John Chandos and Sir William 
Felton paid a visit to the King of Navarre in person, and 
with him exerted themselves so effectually that he agreed 
to attend the conference. This conference at Bayonne 
lasted five days, and after all, it was with great difficulty 
that the King of Navarre was brought to consent to the 
wishes of the English. When, however, all things were 
settled, both with regard to the march and the object of 
it, the prince sent heralds into Spain, ordering all the 
English or Gascons, attached to or dependent on him, to 
cease from supporting the interest of Henry, and to return 
to him as speedily as possible, since he had need of 
them, and would find them employment elsewhere. Most 
of these did so, as did also the free companies, which were 
at this time scattered in different parts of the country. 
King Henry did not hear of the Prince of Wales’s inten¬ 
tion to bring his brother, Don Pedro, back to Castille so 
soon as these knights; and it was well for them he did not, 
otherwise they would not have been suffered to depart so 
easily. However, when he knew the truth, he did not 
seem much affected by it, but addressing Sir Bertrand 
du Guesclin, said, “ Sir Bertrand, think of the Prince of 
Wales, they say he intends to make war upon us, and 
to replace, by force, this Jew, who calls himself King of 
Spain, upon our throne of Castille. What say you to 
this? Sir Bertrand replied, “ The prince is a valiant and 
determined knight, and since he has undertaken it, he 
will exert himself to the utmost to accomplish it. I should 
therefore advise you to guard well all the passes and 
defiles, that no one may enter or go out of your kingdom 
without permission. You will, I am sure, have great 
assistance from many knights in France, and with your 
leave I will return thither, and bring back with me as many 
as I can.” “By my faith,” replied King Henry, “ you 
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say well, and in this business I will do as you may direct.” 

Vlien it was publicly known throughout Spain, Arragon 
and France, that the intention of the Prince of Wales was 
to replace Don Pedro on the throne of Castille, it was a 
matter of great wonder to many, and variously talked of. 
Some said, that the prince was making this expedition 
through pride and presumption; others, that he was 
jealous of the honour Sir Bertrand du Guesclin had ob¬ 
tained ; others again, that both pity and justice moved 
him to assist Don Pedro in recovering- his inheritance. 

King Henry, meanwhile, was not idle, but sent ambas¬ 
sadors to the King- of Arragon, entreating him not to 
enter into any alliance with the prince, for that he himself 
was, and would continue to be, his good friend and neigh¬ 
bour. The King of Arragon promised to continue stead¬ 
fast to Henry, and kept faithfully all he promised. The 
prince was now very anxious to secure the interest of the 
free companies, and for this purpose sent Sir John 
Chandos to them, who managed matters so well, that they 
all agreed to serve him upon having a handsome sum of 
money paid down, which Sir John undertook to see done. 
Sir John, also, by his influence obtained permission from 
the Earl of Foix for these companies to pass through his 
dominions. The Prince of Wales was at this time in the 
full vigour of youth, and being not as yet satiated with 
war, was continually looking forward to some achievement 
of high renown. This Spanish expedition, therefore, 
entirely occupied his mind ; both honour and compassion 
urged him to replace upon his throne, by force of arms, a 
king who had been driven from it. Sir John Chandos 
and Sir William Felton were his principal advisers; and 
they, knowing well how much Don Pedro was detested by 
his subjects, and King Henry beloved by them, repre¬ 
sented continually to the prince the great necessity there 
was that he should be well prepared, both as regards 
men and money, for his intended expedition. Agreeably 
with this advice, the prince had all his plate, both gold 
and silver, broken up and coined into money, which he 
liberally distributed among the free companies; he also 
sent to England for 100,000 francs, which the king, his 
father, immediately provided. 

We must now tell you something about these free com¬ 
panies which had connected themselves with the Prince 
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of Wales. With the consent of the Earls of Foix and 
Armagnac, and the Lord d’Albret, they divided into three 
parties; of which one marched along the borders of the 
countries of Foix and Toulouse, another through the 
country of Armagnac, and the third towards Albret. At 
this time there was a knight of France, high-steward of 
Toulouse, whose name was Guy d’Asai, who when he 
heard that these companies were at hand, vowed that they 
should not enter Toulouse, nor the kingdom of France; 
and that, if it pleased God, he would march out and offer 
them battle. Under his command 500 men-at-arms, 
knights, and squires, with upwards of 4,000 infantry, as¬ 
sembled, and marched towards Montauban, seven leagues 
distant from Toulouse, a place which was at that time 
dependent on the Prince of Wales, and of which he had 
appointed Sir John Combes governor. Scouts were sent 
forward by the French, in the hopes of drawing out some 
of the companies who had lately come to Montauban. 
Sir John, on seeing the scouts, was much surprised, and 
mounting the battlements, demanded who had sent them, 
and for what reason they had come upon the lands of 
the prince. They replied, “That they were not charged 
by the lords who sent them to give any reason for what 
they had done; but in order to be satisfied, he might him¬ 
self come, or send some one to their commanders, who 

would give him an answer.” 

Sir John accepted the proposal, and attended only by 
four persons, went to the quarters of the French lords. 
He saluted them, and then asked their reason for ordering 
troops to advance to the fortress, which was a dependency 
of the prince. To this they replied, “ We wish not to 
invade the rights of any one, nor to make war, but we 
are determined to pursue our enemies.” “ Who are your 
enemies; and where are they?” demanded Sir John. 
“ In God’s name,” said the Viscount of Narbonne, who 
was with Sir Guy d’Asai, “ they are at this moment in 
Montauban. They are robbers and pillagers, who have 
severely oppressed our kingdom; and you, Sir John, ought 
not to support them. If you do not drive them from your 
fortress, you are neither a friend to the king nor to the 
kingdom of France.” “ My lords,” replied the governor, 
“ it is true there are men-at-arms in my garrison, whom 
my lord, the prince, has ordered thither;—if these have 
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given you any cause of displeasure, they are men-at-arms, 
and can support themselves in the usual manner.” To 
this the Lord of Narbonne and Sir Guy d’Asai made 
answer, “They are indeed men-at-arms; but of such a 
sort that they cannot exist without pillage and robbery. 
They have burnt, stolen, and done many shameful acts 
within the jurisdiction of Toulouse; and you may tell 
them from us, that since we know where their quarters 
are, they shall make us amends for their proceedings, or 
they shall fare the worse for it.” No other answer could 
the governor get from them, and he returned to Montau- 
ban very ill pleased, and told the companies all that had 
passed, as well as the messages which he was instructed 
to deliver to them. The companies, on hearing the 
account, were not much satisfied, for they were quite 
unequal in numbers to the French. 

Now it chanced, exactly five days after this conversa¬ 
tion, that Sir Perducas d’Albret, with a large body of 
companions on their way into the principality, marched 
through Montauban : their arrival was a subject of much 
congratulation to those who were in the town, for the 
French kept them besieged, and threatened them much. 
Sir Perducas was not in the least alarmed, but having 
talked over matters with Sir Robert Cheney and the 
other companions, it was unanimously resolved, at his 
advice, that on the morrow they should arm, issue from 
the town, and request the French that they would allow 
them peaceably to pass on. If the French would not 
agree to this, and it were absolutely necessary to fight, 
they would then risk the event of a battle. When the 
morrow came the request was made as they had deter¬ 
mined; but the French lords informed them that they 
would have nothing to say to them, and that if they 
wished to pass, it must be over the points of their spears 
and swords. Moreover, they instantly began their war- 
cry, and to call out, “ Advance, advance, upon these 
robbers.” The companions, then, seeing that they must 
fight in earnest, or die with dishonour, dismounted, and 
formed their lines to wait for the enemy, who were 
advancing very boldly to meet them. Much fighting and 
pursuing now commenced; hard blows were given, which 

knocked down several on each side. 

The combat was severe and long : the French were, in 
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point of numbers, at least two to one superior, and it 
would have gone very hard with the companions, if the 
governor had not ordered all the town’s-people to take 
arms and assist, who immediately joined in the fray, and 
even the women lent their aid; but the most fortunate 
thing of all was the arrival of a reinforcement of about 400 
men, who had marched all night to join their comrades; 
on seeing them, the battle was renewed with fresh vigour, 
and the French were so sadly beaten by the new comers 
that they took to flight, and happy were they who could 
find horses to carry them. The Viscount de Narbonne, 
Sir Guy d’Asai, and many noble lords, knights, and 
squires were made prisoners. This battle before Montau- 
ban was fought on the vigil of the feast of our Lady, in 
August, 1366. After the victory the companies divided 
the booty, and then marched to join the prince, who re¬ 
ceived them very graciously, thanked them for what they 
had done, and sent them into quarters in a country called 
Basques, until he should have further need of their 
services. 

The Prince of Wales continued to prepare for his in¬ 
tended expedition into Spain, with much perseverance. 
Assistance came to him from all quarters, except from 
France, where King Henry’s interest had secured all; but 
he was not anxious for foreign men-at-arms to join him, 
choosing to depend more upon his own subjects and 
vassals than upon strangers; besides a large reinforcement 
arrived from England, for when King Edward found that 
this Spanish expedition was about to take place, he gave 
permission to his son, the Duke of Lancaster, to join 
the prince with 400 men-at-arms and 400 archers. At this 
period Lord lames, King of Majorca, came to visit the 
prince in the city of Bordeaux, and to request his assist¬ 
ance in order that he might recover his possessions from 
the King of Arragon, who had driven him from them, 
and put his father to death. When he had told his tale, 
“ Sir King,” replied the prince, “ I promise you, most 
loyally, that upon our return from Spain, we will under¬ 
take to replace you on your throne of Majorca, either by 
treaty or by force of arms.” 

The free companies, as we have said, were quartered at 
Basques, and such was their conduct, that complaints 
were daily made of the mischief they were doing. The 
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prince would have hastened his departure, and so 
given them other occupation, but he was anxious to let 
Christmas pass over, so as to have winter in his rear • 
moreover, the princess, his lady, was near her confine¬ 
ment, and she did not wish him to leave her at present 
Many consultations were held at Bordeaux upon the sub- 

1 • • | me that the prince, at the advice of 

his council, wrote to the Lord d’Albret, in such terms as 
these: “My lord, whereas, out of our liberal bounty, we 
have retained you with 1,000 lances, to serve us in our ex¬ 
pedition, having duly considered the business, and the cost 
and expense we are at, as well for those who have entered 
our service as for the free companies, whose numbers are 
so great that we do not wish to leave them behind for fear 
of danger, we have resolved that several of our vassals 
shall remain to guard the territories. For these causes it 
has been determined in our council, that you shall serve 
with 200 lances only. . You will choose them from your 
number, and the remainder you will leave to follow their 
usual occupations. May God have you under his holy 
protection. Given at Bordeaux the 8th December.” 

When the Lord d’Albret had read this letter he was 
mightily vexed, and exclaimed, “ How’s this? my lord 
the Prince of Wales laughs at me, when he orders me to 
disband 8oo knights and squires, whom by his command 
I have retained, and have diverted from other means of 
obtaining honour and profitand calling for his secretary, 
he bade him write as follows : “ My dear lord, I am mar¬ 
vellously surprised at the contents of your letter. What 
you order will be of the greatest prejudice to me, and 
expose me to much blame, for all the men-at-arms are 
prepared for your service, and I have prevented them 
seeking employment elsewhere. I cannot conceive for what 
reason I have deserved this treatment; my dear lord, have 
the goodness to understand I cannot separate myself from 
them; I am the worst and least among them; and if any 
of them be dismissed, I am convinced they will all go. 
May God keep you in his holy protection. Given, &c. ” 
When the Prince of Wales received this answer, he looked 
upon it as a very presumptuous one, as did also some 
English knights who were present. He shook his head, 
and said in English, (as I was told, for at the time I was 
not at Bordeaux,) “ This Lord d’Albret is too great a 
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man for my country, but it shall not be as he thinks to 
have it. Let him stay behind if he will; if it please God 
we can perform this expedition without his thousand 
lances.” Some English knights added, ‘‘My lord, you 
are but poorly acquainted with these Gascons; for. some 
time past they have had but little love for us, upon hear-' 
ing which the prince was silent; but this remark did not the 
less on that account occupy his thoughts. This was the first 
ground of hatred between the Prince of Wales and the 
Lord d’Albret; and indeed the Lord d’Albret was at the 
time in great peril, for the prince was of a high and over¬ 
bearing spirit, and cruel in his hatred; he would, right 
or wrong, that every lord who was under his command, 
should be dependent on him. However, Sir John Chandos 
and Sir William Felton managed the matter so well, that 
he was appeased, and said nothing more on the subject. 

Time passed away so quickly while the prince was col¬ 
lecting his forces and awaiting the arrival of the Duke of 
Lancaster from England, that the princess was taken in 
labour, and through God’s grace delivered of a fine boy. 
The child was born about eight o’clock in the morning on 
a Wednesday, the feast of the Epiphany, 1367; and the 
prince and his whole household were much rejoiced at the 
event. On the following Friday, the infant was baptized 
about noon at the holy font of St. Andrew’s Church by the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux : the Bishop of Agen and the 
King of Majorca were godfathers. They gave to him the 
name of Richard ; and, as you will hear in the continuation 
of this history, he afterwards became King of England. 
On the ensuing Sunday the prince set out from Bordeaux 
with his army, and arrived on the evening of that same 
day at Dax, a city in Gascony, where he was joined by 
his brother the Duke of Lancaster. The two brothers 
were very happy at meeting, for they had a mutual affec¬ 
tion for each other, and many proofs of friendship passed 
between them. 

Soon after the arrival of the duke, the Earl of Foix 
came there also, and paid much court and respect, at 
least in outward appearance, to the prince and his brother, 
offering himself and his vassals for their service. While 
the prince was at Dax, his army spread all over the 
country as far as the defiles which lead to Navarre. Now 
it was currently reported that the King of Navarre had 
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entered into new conventions with King Henry, the prince 
therefore wrote to him to come himself, or to send some 
person to give an explanation of this report. Accordingly 
he sent an experienced knight, Don Martin de la Carra 
who, when he arrived in the city, spoke so ably and so 
eloquently in exculpation of his master, that the prince 
was fully satisfied; moreover, the King of Navarre, shortly 
after this, swore to maintain and preserve faithfully, peace 
and friendship with Don Pedro. It was also agreed at a 
special conference, that the prince and his army might 
pass through his country whenever he pleased, that all 
the defiles should be left unguarded, and that provisions 
should be had for the men upon paying for them. Every¬ 
thing that passed between the King of Navarre and the 
prince, was known in France; for there were messengers 
continually going and coming, who carried with them all 
the news they could pick up. Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, 
who was with the Duke of Anjou, no sooner heard that 
the defiles were opened, and that the prince was on his 
march, than he took the road to Arragon to join King 
Henry. 

We will now relate what befel the Prince of Wales and 
his army on their passage through Navarre. The defiles 
and passes of Navarre are very dangerous, for there are 
a hundred situations among them which a handful of men 
could guard against a whole army. It was the month of 
February and very cold, when the army had to pass these 
defiles; and as all could not pass together, it was agreed 
to separate into three bodies, which were to follow each 
other on three successive days; that is to say, on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday. On Monday, the vanguard 
marched under command of the Duke of Lancaster, 
accompanied by the constable of Aquitaine, Sir John 
Chandos, who had under him full 1,200 pennons, all orna¬ 
mented with his arms, which were a sharp pile gules on a 
field argent. It was a handsome sight. On Tuesday, 
passed the Prince of Wales and Don Pedro, accompanied 
by the King of Navarre, who served as their guide; and 
the King of Majorca crossed on Wednesday, in whose 
train were many noble lords, captains of free companies, 
and others. All three divisions, having passed the defiles, 
encamped in the vale of Pampeluna to recruit their horses. 

Now, when King Henry had received intelligence that 
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the Prince of Wales was approaching, he seemed much 
pleased, and said aloud: “This Prince of Wales is a 
valiant and worthy knight; and in order that he may know 
that I am waiting for him to defend my rights, I will write 
him a part of my mind.” Accordingly he desired his 
secretary to address a letter to the prince in his name, 
requesting to know by what road he intended to enter 
Castille, and informing him that it was his intention to 
meet him in order to guard and defend his realm. The 
prince was much surprised at the bold tone of the letter, 
and he and his council were not a little puzzled what 
answer to return to it. While they were in consultation 
upon this subject, Sir William Felton came to the prince 
and requested as a favour to be allowed to make an 
incursion into the enemy’s country with some good knights 
and squires, who were under his command. Permission 
having been granted, he and his party, in all 160 lances 
well mounted and 300 archers, rode on through the king¬ 
dom of Navarre, crossed the Ebro, and took up their 
quarters at a village called Navarretta, in order to be 
better informed where King Henry was, and to learn the 
state of his army. The prince and his men remained at 
Pampeluna, and while there, the King of Navarre, in 
riding from one town to another on the side where the 
French lay, was made prisoner by Sir Olivier de Mauny. 
It was pretty generally believed that this was done de¬ 
signedly on his part in order to prevent his accompanying 
the prince further in his expedition; however, the queen 
knew nothing of this, for she was much alarmed and di¬ 
spirited at her husband being made prisoner, and coming 
to the prince, entreated him to do all in his power to 
restore her lord to her. “ Fair lady,” replied the prince, 
“ this capture is highly displeasing to us; and I promise 
you, that immediately on our return, you shall have the 
king restored to you.” The prince then broke up his 
encampment and began his march. 

The advanced guard under Sir William Felton were, 
during this time, scouring the country and having con¬ 
tinual skirmishes with the torces of the King of Spain. 
The prince and his army found them at Vittoria. The two 
forces had not long joined each other when the scouts 
brought news that they had seen the scouts of the enemy, 
and that King Henry and his whole army could not be 
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far distant. The prince on hearing* this ordered the 
trumpet to sound an alarm, and immediately every man 
was at his post and drawn up in order of battle. It was 
a noble sight to see so great a number of banners and 
pennons, ornamented with different arms. King; Henry, 
however, did not offer to attack, nor did he even come 
within sight during the day; for he was expecting great 
reinforcements from Arragon, and also was waiting for 
Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, who was to come to his assist¬ 
ance with upwards of 4,000 men. At evening the prince’s 
forces retired to their quarters, all but Sir William Felton 
and his company, who set out to gain information respect¬ 
ing the condition of the enemy. The very same evening, 
Don Tello, who happened to be in his brother King 
Henry’s tent, requested permission, that when morning 
came, he might take with him a chosen band, and make 
an excursion towards the prince’s army. 

By this time Sir Bertrand had arrived, and Don Tello 
was anxious to have him as his companion; however, the 
king would not permit it. So at daybreak he set out, 
accompanied by his own body of men, about 6,000 in 
number, and advanced in good order towards the quarters 
of the English. These were all well mounted and ac¬ 
coutred, and as soon as they came in sight of the vanguard 
under command of the Duke of Lancaster, they made a 
most violent attack; and shouting out, “ Castille !” over¬ 
threw tents, huts, and everything that came in their way. 
The duke and his men were soon armed and ready to 
defend themselves. Sir John Chandos also came to the 
duke’s assistance, and after him the prince and Don 
Pedro, so that the Spaniards thought it best to retreat. 
On their way back, however, they fell in with Sir William 
Felton and his party, whom they attacked and defeated 
Sir William made a desperate stand against them, but 
being surrounded on all sides was overpowered, and in 
the end unfortunately killed. After this success Don Tello 
and his detachment returned m great joy, and went the 
same evening to the quarters of King Henry who listened 
with much pride to the account they gave of then^excur¬ 
sion; and at length addressing Don Tello, said. Amiable 
brother, well have you performed your promise I will 
reward you handsomely; and I feel that all the rest of 
our enemies must ultimately come to a like end. Upon 
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this, Sir Arnold d’Andreghen stepped forward and said, 
44 Sire, with your permission, I wish not to doubt your 
majesty’s words, but to make an amendment by informing 
you, that when you shall meet the Prince of Wales in 
battle, you will find men-at-arms, such as they ought to 
be; for with him is the flower of chivalry of the whole 
world—hardy and tough combatants—men who would 
rather die on the spot than think of flying. It behoves 
you, therefore, to weigh the matter well: and if you will 
believe what I am going to say, you may perhaps take 
them all without a stroke. You have only to guard the 
passes and defiles, so that no provisions can be^brought 
to them, and famine will do the business for you. King 
Henry answered, 44 By the soul of my father, marshal, I 
have such a desire to try my strength with this prince, 
that we never can part without a battle. My forces are 
so numerous, that I ought not to be afraid, but rather 
place every confidence in the power of God and of my 
men.” Wine and spices were just at this time brought 
in by some knights, so the conversation ended, and all 
retired to their quarters. 

Provisions had become so scarce in the neighbourhood 
of Vittoria where the prince and his army were, that they 
resolved to decamp and cross the Ebro into a country 
better able to support them. King Henry immediately 
followed, and the prince, on hearing of his approach, sum¬ 
moned a council, with whose advice he returned an answer 
to the letter whic(? some days since King Henry had sent 
to him. The answer began in the following terms: 
“ Edward, by the grace of God, Prince of Wales, and 
of Aquitaine, to the renowned Henry, Earl of Trastamere, 
who calls himself King of Castille.” The letter then went 
on to state that he was prepared to assert the right of his 
cousin Don Pedro to the kingdom of Castille, and that 
Henry must give up all pretensions to the crown of that 
realm, as well as to its inheritance. Upon receipt of this, 
Henry was much enraged, and resolved that nothing 
should prevent a battle. Don Tello and Don Sancho 
accordingly drew up their men in proper order, and 
busied themselves in getting everything ready. On Friday 
the 2nd of April, the prince and his army arrived before 
the town of Navarretta, where they took up their quarters- 
By means of the scouts, the two armies gained information 
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accordingly.^ S C ° nditi ° n> and formed their arrangements 

It was a beautiful sight to see them approach with their 
brilliant armour glittering with the sunbeams. The prince 
with a few attendants, mounted a small hill, and saw very 
clearly the enemy marching straight towards them. Upon 
descending this hill, he extended his line of battle in the 
plain and then halted. The Spaniards, seeing the English 
had halted, did the same in order of battle; then each 
man tightened his armour, and made ready as for instant 
combat. Sir John Chandos advanced in front of the 
battalions with his banner uncased in his hand. He 
presented it to the prince, saying, “ My lord, here is my 
banner : I present it to you, that I may display it in what¬ 
ever manner shall be most agreeable to you; for thanks 
to God, I have now sufficient lands to enable me to do so, 
and maintain the rank which it ought to hold.” The 
prince, Don Pedro being present, took the banner which 
was blazoned with a sharp stake gules on a field argent in 
his hands; and, after having cut off the tail to make the 
square, he displayed it, and returning it to him by the 
handle, said, “ Sir John, I return you your banner. God 
give you strength and honour to preserve it." Upon this, 
Sir John left the prince, went back to his men with the 
banner in his hand, and said to them : “ Gentlemen, 

behold my banner, and yours : you will therefore guard it 
as it becomes you.” His companions taking the banner, 
replied with much cheerfulness, that, “ if it pleased God 
and St. George, they would defend it well, and act worthily 
of it, to the utmost of their abilities.” The banner was 
put into the hands of a worthy English squire, called 
William Allestry, who bore it with honour that day, and 
loyally acquitted himself in the service. The English and 
Gascons soon after dismounted on the heath, and 
assembled very orderly together, each lord under his 


banner or pennon, in the same battle array as when they 
passed the mountains. 

It was delightful to see and examine these banners and 
pennons, with the noble army that was under them. The 
two armies began to move a little and to approach nearer 
each other; but before they met, the Prince of Wales, with 
eyes and hands uplifted towards heaven, exclaimed : “ God 
of truth, the Father of Jesus Christ, who has made and 
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fashioned me, condescend, through thy benign grace, that 
the success of the battle of this day may be for me and my 
army; for thou knowest, that in truth I have been solely 
emboldened to undertake it in the support of justice and 
reason, to reinstate this king upon his throne, who has 
been disinherited, and driven from it, as well as from his 
country.” After these words, he extended his right arm, 
took hold of Don Pedro’s hand, who was by his side, 
and added, 44 Sir King, you shall this day know whether 
you will have anything in the kingdom of Castille, or 
not.” He then cried out, 44 Advance banners, in the name 
of God, and St. George!” 

As he said this the Duke of Lancaster and Sir John 
Chandos came up and attacked Sir Bertrand du Guesclin 
and the Marshal d’Andreghen, who had under them 4,000 
men-at-arms. At first there was a terrible medley of 
spears and shields; and it was some time before they could 
make any opening into each other. As soon as these 
began to engage, the other divisions were not willing to 
remain idle, but advanced with eagerness to the combat. 
The fight was now entered upon in earnest on all sides; 
the Spaniards and Castillians had slings, from which they 
threw stones with such force, as to break the helmets 
and skull-caps of their opponents; and the English archers, 
according to their custom, shot sharply with their bows to 
the great annoyance and destruction of the Spaniards—on 
one side there was shouts of 44 Castille for King Henry;” 
on the other, 44 St. George for Guienne. ” 

It was early in the morning, on a Saturday, when this 
severe and bloody battle was fought between Najarra and 
Navarretta. The loss was immense on both sides, and the 
mighty deeds which were done there are too numerous to 
be told. T he prince shone pre-eminently, and proved well 
his noble birth, and the gallantry of his knighthood, by his 
eagerness to fight the enemy; on the other side King 
Henry acquitted himself right valiantly in every situation. 
However, after a most severe struggle, victory inclined to 
the side of the prince, and the Spaniards took to flight. 
When the battle was over the Prince of Wales ordered 
his banner to be fixed in a bush on a slight eminence, as a 
rallying point for his men on their return from the pursuit 
of the enemy. Many noble lords assembled about it, and 
among them the king, Don Pedro, who, when he saw the 
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prince, would have thrown himself on his knees before 
him to return thanks; but the prince took him by the 
hand, and would not suffer it, upon which Don Pedro said, 
“ Dear and fair cousin, I owe you many thanks and praises 
for the happy event of this day.” The prince replied, 
” Sir, return thanks to God; for to him alone belongs the 
praise; the victory comes from him, and not from me.” 

This Saturday night the prince and his army reposed at 
their ease in the midst of plenty of provisions and wine, 
and the next day, which was Palm Sunday, remained 
where they were to refresh themselves. Don Pedro wished 
to have shown his vengeance by putting all the Spanish 
prisoners to death; but the prince interceded for them, 
and pointed out to him that kindness and generosity would 
do more towards gaining for him a friendly reception in his 
kingdom than any other means. Much against his will, 
therefore, he forgave Don Sancho and all the other 
prisoners, on condition that they would swear fealty and 
homage, and acknowledge him as their lord. Burgos, 
Villorado, and many other places then surrendered, and 
after meeting with this success Don Pedro went to Seville 
with the intention of procuring money for payment of the 
forces, while the prince fixed his quarters at Valladolid. 
The news of the defeat of King Henry soon spread through 
France, England, and Germany; and wherever true valour 
and deeds of arms were esteemed the prince rose in admira¬ 
tion and honour. The Germans, Flemings, and English 
declared that he was the mirror of knighthood—that 
having gained three glorious victories, the first at Cressy, 
the second at Poitiers ten years afterwards, and the third 
in Spain, at Navarretta, he was worthy of governing the 
whole world. In France, however, there was much 
lamentation, for many knights of that kingdom had been 

captured, and many slain. , . , . .. , 

King Henry after the battle escaped with his wife and 

children as quickly as he was able to the King of Arragon 
at Valencia, to whom he related his il success: from 
Valencia he went to Montpellier to the Duke of Anjou, who 
cordially loved him, and as cordially hated the English 
though he was not at war with them at the tin ? e ’ thenc ^ 

the unfortunate monarch paid a visit t0 Po P e T n" i _ 
afterwards, having bought or borrowed of he Duke of 
Anjou a castle called Roquemaure, he there collected about 
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300 men, and finding his forces increase, made an incursion 
into Aquitaine, doing much damage to the country. The 
Prince of Wales continued at Valladolid, expecting the 
return of Don Pedro, who never came, nor could he for 
some time learn any certain tidings of him. It was now 
the feast of St. John the Baptist, and his council advised 
him to send two or three knights to remonstrate with Don 
Pedro on his conduct. The knights found him at Seville, 
and received from him some paltry excuses, which they 
reported to the prince, who on hearing them was so much 
displeased that he determined to withdraw his forces 
from Spain, declaring that Don Pedro had shamefully 
and dishonourably failed in his engagements. Orders 
were immediately given to that effect, and all prepared for 
departure except the King of Majorca, who was so ill 
that he could not be moved. Nothing of importance 
occurred on their way back, but as they approached 
Bordeaux great preparations were made to receive them; 
the Princess of Wales, accompanied by her eldest son, 
Edward, who was then about three years old, went out to 
meet her husband, and in the city, on the occasion, there 
were great rejoicings. The prince, immediately on his 
return, disbanded his forces, having satisfied them with 
money, as far as he was able, for he said, that “ Although 
Don Pedro had not kept his engagements, it was not 
becoming of him to act in like manner to those who had 
so well served him.” 

Among the many prisoners taken in the late expedition 
was Sir Bertrand du Guesclin; now it happened (as I have 
been informed) that one day while the prince was at 
Bordeaux, he called Sir Bertrand to him and asked how he 
was. ” My lord,” he replied, “ I never was better. 
Indeed I cannot be otherwise than well, for I am, though 
in prison, the most honoured knight in the world.” ” How 
so?” rejoined the prince. “Why they say in France,” 
answered Sir Bertrand, ” that you are so much afraid of 
me, that you dare not set me free, and for this reason I 
think myself so much valued and honoured.” “What! 
Sir Bertrand,” said the prince, “ do you imagine that we 
keep you a prisoner for fear of your prowess? By St. 
George it is not so; for, my good sir, if you will pay one 
hundred thousand francs you shall be free at once.” Sir 
Bertrand was anxious for liberty, and by this scheme 
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obtained it; for in less than a month, the money was 
provided by the King of France and the Duke of Anjou. 

The expenses of the Spanish expedition, thrown upon 
him as they were by the bad conduct of Don Pedro, 
had greatly impoverished the prince, who found himself 
obliged to request the captains of the companies to move 
their men into other quarters, and seek for maintenance 
elsewhere, as he could no longer support them. Accord- 
ingly they betook themselves to France, where they did 
much damage, and caused great annoyance. The establish¬ 
ments also of the prince and princess were on so grand a 
scale, that no one in Christendom maintained greater 
magnificence. To provide for all this immense expendi¬ 
ture, the prince was at this time advised by some of his 
council to lay a tax on the lands of Aquitaine; and in order 
to effect this object a parliament was held at Niort, to 
which all the barons who had a right to remonstrate were 
summoned ; considerable opposition was raised to the tax, 
which was looked upon as an imposition, and many 
arguments against it were urged at the council; never¬ 
theless the prince persevered, and had it collected. The 
amount demanded was one franc to be paid for each fire, 
and if the tax had been properly managed, it would have 
been worth 1,200,000 francs. 

Henry of Castille, finding that the prince had lost some¬ 
what of his popularity by insisting upon the tax, resolved 
to take advantage of this to renew hostilities against his 
brother; and both the King of Arragon and Sir Bertrand 
du Guesclin prepared to give him assistance; nor was it 
long before Burgos, Valladolid, and several other important 
places opened their gates to receive him. When it was 
reported to Don Pedro that the whole of the country was 
again turning against him he was in a violent rage, and 
swore that he would take revenge. Without loss of time, 
therefore, he got together the largest army he could, about 
40,000 men, as well Christians as Moors, and hastened to 
meet his brother. King Henry heard of this, and 
immediately set out with some troops, with which he 
attacked the vanguard of Don Pedro’s forces before they 
were aware of his approach, and completely overthrew 
them The largest division, under Don Pedro himself, 
then came up, and with them the battle was not so soon 
over, for they were at least six to one in point of numbers 
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superior to their opponents; however, King Henry’s lines 
were full of bold combatants, who made such good use of 
their lances, that they forced all who opposed them to 
retreat. Don Pedro himself fled to Montiel, but that 
castle being wholly unprovided with provisions, his situa¬ 
tion became one of the greatest danger, and he was 
advised to attempt an escape at midnight with his staunch 
friend Don Fernando de Castro and about eleven com¬ 
panions. It was very dark, the party had quitted the 
castle, and were descending as quietly as they could, when 
the b&gue de Villaines, who had command of the watch, 
heard the sound of horses’ feet upon the causeway; and 
with his dagger on his wrist, advancing to a man who was 
close to Don Pedro, demanded who he was. The man, 
who was an Englishman, refused to answer, but bending 
himself over his saddle dashed forwards. The b£gue then 
addressed himself to Don Pedro, and placing his dagger 
on his breast, said, “Who are you? Surrender this 
moment, or you are a dead man.” Don Pedro, finding no 
means of escape, for the b£gue was attended by 300 men, 
quietly informed him that he was King of Castille, and by 
the promise of a large sum of money, sought to gain his 
assistance; the b&gue seemed to comply with the request, 
and conducted Don Pedro into his tent, but he had not 
been there an hour before King Henry entered; an angry 
altercation ensued, and the two brothers fought, till King 
Henry drew his poniard and plunged it into Don Pedro’s 
body. His attendants then entered the tent and helped 
to despatch him. 

The report of the death of Don Pedro was soon spread 
abroad, to the great joy of his enemies, and sorrow of his 
friends; however, no one except the King of Portugal 
seemed disposed to avenge it, and he was soon appeased 
by means of the barons and prelates of Spain; so King 
Henry reigned in peace over all Castille. 
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chapter v 

Unpopularity of the tax called Fouage—An appeal to the court of France upon the 
subject—The prince, enraged at the interference of the French Parliament, resolves 
upon war—A valet of the King of France carries his challenge into England—Great 
offence given by this to King Edward, who orders off the Earls of Cambridge and 
Pembroke to Aquitaine—Losses of the English—Sir Robert Knolles—Siege of 
Kourdeilles—The Duke of Lancaster at Calais—The gallant conduct of the Earl of 
Pembroke and his few men at Puirenon—Death of the Queen Philippa of England— 
Her three requests upon her death-bed—State of affairs in Poitou—Attack upon St. 
Salvin—The pass of the bridge of Lussac—Death of Sir John Chandos—The Duke 
Louis de Bourbon lays siege to Bellepercbe, where his mother was confined—Her 
removal from the castle—Preparations for wax on both sides—Daring deed of a 
Scottish knight—Siege of Limoges—Sir Bertrand du Guesclin made Constable of 
France—Death of Pop* Urban—The Prince of Wales from ill-healtb returns to 
England. 

The tax imposed by the prince gave no small dissatisfac¬ 
tion; those of the low countries of Poitou, Saintonge, and 
La Rochelle, with tolerable good-humour acceded to it; 
but many others, and especially the Gascons, declared 
they would never pay it; moreover, they asserted that 
they had an appeal to the court of France, which they 
made accordingly. This appeal the King of France 
agreed to entertain; and after much discussion, and a 
reference to the articles of the late peace between France 
and England, he was prevailed upon to declare himself 
lord paramount of Guienne and Aquitaine, in order to 
prevent the tax from being imposed. By advice of his 
council, and in compliance also with the entreaties of the 
Gascons, he went so far as to summon the prince to 
appear before the parliament of Paris. The summons was 
entrusted to two commissioners, who left Paris with their 
attendants, taking the road towards Bordeaux. On 
entering within the city they took up their quarters at an 
inn, for it was about the hour of vespers, and on the 
following day went to the abbey of St. Andrew’s, where 
the Prince of Wales kept his court, and delivered their 
letters. When the prince heard the contents of the letters 
he was not a little astonished, and after eyeing the French 
commissioners for some time, replied, We shall willingly 
attend on the appointed day at Paris, since the King of 
France sends for us; but it will be with our helmet on our 
head, and accompanied by 60,000 men. Upon this the 
two Frenchmen fell upon their knees, saying, Dear sir, 
have mercy for God’s sake, do not bear this appeal with 
too much anger. We are but messengers sent by our 
lord* the King of France, and whatever answer you shall 
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charge us with, we shall very willingly report to him/* 
“Oh!” replied the prince, “I am not in the least angry 
with you, but with those who sent you. Your king has 
been ill-advised thus to take the part of our subjects. It 
shall be very clearly demonstrated to him, that when he 
gave possession and seisin of the whole duchy of Aquitaine 
to our lord and father, he surrendered also all jurisdiction 
over it; and all those who have now appealed to him 
against us, have no other court of appeal but that of 
England, and to our lord and father. It shall cost 100,000 
livres before it shall be otherwise.” On saying this he 
quitted the apartment, leaving the commissioners quite 
thunderstruck. The prince was, indeed, much annoyed 
at this indignity, offered to him in his own palace, and so 
were his knights and barons, who advised that the two 
messengers should be killed, as a reward for their pains; 
but this he forbade; however, when they were on their 
way home he had them arrested and put in prison in the 
Castle of Agen, allowing their attendants only to return to 
France, in order that they might report what had hap¬ 
pened. The imprisonment of his commissioners, and the 
haughty answer of the Prince of Wales, much enraged the 
mind of King Charles, who most wisely and prudently 
began to make preparations for suppressing the weight of 
the approaching war. It so happened that about this time 
several French lords, who had been detained hostages in 
England, managed to return to France on various pre¬ 
tences; and as the war shortly after broke out, they never 
went back again. Among these were the Duke of Berry, 
Sir John de Harcourt, Sir Guy de Blois, and the Duke 
Lewis of Bourbon. This latter nobleman, indeed, had his 
liberty granted to him on payment of 20,000 francs, 
because of the service he rendered to the King of England 
in gaining the sanction of Pope Urban to the appointment 
of a priest, named William of Wykeham, to the bishopric 
of Winchester at this time vacant. The king loved much 
this Sir William of Wykeham, and not only obtained for 
him the bishopric, but also made him his chancellor. 

The Prince of Wales was now fully resolved to put into 
execution the answer which he had given to the French 
commissioners. He, therefore, sent orders to those 
captains of English and Gascon companies who were in 
quarters on the banks of the Loire, not to march far from 
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that river, as he would shortly have occasion for their 
services; but his intentions were destined to be dis¬ 
appointed, for his illness (a dropsy brought on by his 
expedition into Spain) daily increased, so much so, that 
he could not even manage to mount his horse. 

In revenge for the capture of the commissioners, some 
French lords determined to begin the war in their own 
country by making prisoners any who were attached to the 
party of the prince; and with this view they attacked and 
defeated Sir Thomas Wake, and carried off many of his 
men and much booty. When news of this was brought 
to the prince, he was much enraged ; and because too ill 
himself to take any active measures, he wrote to Sir 
John Chandos to come to him, and having provided him 
with a large body of men-at-arms and archers, instructed 
him to wage war upon those Gascons and French who 
were daily making incursions into his territories. Sir John 
took up his head-quarters at the town of Montauban, and 
gallantly defended the frontiers, frequent battles took 
place, and with various success. The King of France all 
this time was secretly gaining over several of the captains 
of the free companies, and others attached to the English 
party, who were stationed on the confines of Berry and 
Auvergne. When his plans were sufficiently matured, he 
sent to England the Earl of Saltzburg and Sir William 
des Dormans, to remonstrate with the king respecting the 
daily incursions which for the last six years these free 
companies had made upon France, and to complain that 
Edward and his eldest son, the Prince of Wales, should 
so act as to countenance them. These two personages 
remained in England for the space of two months, and 
caused the king much annoyance by the various agreements 
and arrangements which they proposed. Before their 
return, however, King Charles sent again to England, 
having fully resolved to begin war. His messenger in this 
instance was one of his valets, who met at Dover the Earl 
of Saltzburg and Sir William des Dormans, who, when 
they heard that he was carrying a challenge to King 
Edward, made as much haste as possible to cross the sea; 
and happy were they when they found themselves in the 
town and fortress of Boulogne. The valet went on his 
way to London, and found the king at the palace of West¬ 
minster. On being admitted to an audience, he delivered 
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the challenge on his knees. King Edward was much 
surprised at receiving it, and after making a few inquiries 
of the valet, ordered him to withdraw, telling - him tha 
he had done his part well, and that he might return in 
safety. It is proper to be known, however, that the 
king, as well as his council, were greatly offended that the 
challenge should have been sent by a valet. They said it 
was not decent that a war between two such great lords 
should be announced and declared by a common servant, 

_a prelate, or a valiant baron, or knight, ought to have 

been the bearer of such a declaration. Immediately on 
the receipt of the challenge, Edward ordered off a rein¬ 
forcement of men-at-arms to Ponthieu; but before they 
could arrive there, it was reported in London that the Earl 
de St. Pol and the Lord de ChStillon had conquered that 

country. . f a , . 

When the King of England saw himself thus defied by 

the King of France, and the country of Ponthieu lost, he 
was in a mighty passion. His fears also were excited by 
his Scottish neighbours, for he well knew they did not 
love him on account of the mischief he had done them in 
former times. He sent, therefore, a large detachment 
of men-at-arms to Berwick, Roxburgh—indeed to the whole 
border. He also ordered off men to Southampton, 
Guernsey, and the Isle of Blisso; for he had received 
information that the King of France was preparing to 
invade England: to speak the truth, Edward did not 
know what part to guard most; and the English were very 
much alarmed. Moreover, he determined to send the 
Earls of Cambridge and Pembroke to the duchy of Aqui¬ 
taine, with assistance to the Prince of Wales. 

At this time Sir Hugh Calverley was on the borders ot 
Arragon, with a large body of the free companies who 
had latelv quitted Spain ; and as soon as he heard that the 
French were making war upon the prince, he came to him 
and offered his assistance, which was most thankfully 
accepted. Very shortly after this the Earls of Cambridge 
and Pembroke arrived at Angouteme, where the prince then 
resided. He was, as may be supposed, much rejoiced at 
seeing them; and after they had remained with him three 
davs, he sent them to lay waste the country of Pengord. 
This they did with very great effect, burning and destroy¬ 
ing wherever they went. 
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It happened one day when the English were out on an 
excursion, that the French having gained exact informa¬ 
tion respecting their numbers, collected all their own 
forces, and placed themselves in ambuscade, in order to 
fall upon them as they returned. It was on a broken 
causeway that the French made their attack, a sharp 
engagement ensued, and many were unhorsed, for the 
English made a brave defence. Sir Simon Burley and the 
Earl of Angus proved themselves good knights, though in 
the end they were defeated. The earl saved himself by 
flight; but Sir Simon was made prisoner. The French 
were rejoiced at the issue of this adventure. Not so, how¬ 
ever, the Prince of Wales, for he was much vexed at the 
defeat his men had sustained, and bitterly lamented the 
capture of so good a knight as Sir Simon. In the midst 
of these hostilities, the Duke of Anjou sent the Archbishop 
of Toulouse to the city of Cahors, of which place his 
brother was bishop. The archbishop was a very learned 
clerk, as well as a valiant man, and he preached up the 
quarrel of the King of France so earnestly and so well, 
that that city turned to the French side. He also did the 
same, and with like success, in many other cities. In 
addition to this, the King of France, moved by devotion 
and humility, ordered frequent processions of the clergy, 
when he himself, as well as the queen, attended barefooted. 
In this manner they went praying and supplicating God to 
listen to the necessities of France, which now for so long 
a time had been under tribulation. 

The King of England acted in a similar manner in his 
kingdom. The Bishop of London made several long and 
excellent sermons, in which he demonstrated that the King 
of France had most unjustly renewed the war, and that 
his conduct was against right and reason. King Edward 
also sent to Brabant and Hainault to learn if he could have 
any assistance from them. The Duke Albert, who 
governed the country for his brother, would willingly have 
complied with his request; but he had already been gained 
by the opposite party. The Duke of Gueldres (nephew to 
the King of England) and the Duke of Juliers, at this time 
true and loyal Englishmen, being much affronted by the 
manner in which the King of France had sent his 
challenge by a servant, in consequence sent to him their 
challenge in as handsome a manner as they could, as did 
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also several other knights of Germany. Moreover, it was 
their intention immediately to have entered France, and to 
have done such deeds there as twenty years should not 
efface; but their schemes were defeated by means which 
they were far from expecting. About this time the Duke 
of Burgundy, brother to King Charles V., married the 
daughter of the Earl of Flanders, whom the King of 
England for upwards of five years had sought to gain for 
his son Edmund, Earl of Cambridge. The marriage was 
celebrated at Ghent, and was attended by great crowds of 
noble lords, barons, and knights; by means of it the Earl 
of Flanders became, of course, an ally of the King or 
France; and Edward, therefore, treated the Flemings very 
harshly, and harassed them by sea and land whenever he 
found them. But new friends were gained by the King ot 
England on all sides, and much need indeed had he ot 
them, for to all appearance great wars and rebellions 
were breaking out in his dominions beyond the sea. His 
cousin, King Charles of Navarre, joined his party; for he 
was himself at enmity with the King of France on account 
of some estates which he claimed as his inheritance, and 
to which the King of France denied his right. 

The knights of Picardy about this time had prepared a 
grand expedition of men-at-arms against Ardres; their 
attack, however, was with but little advantage, for many 
were killed and wounded, and the attempt abandoned. In 
a distant part of the country the war was going forward, 
and Rdalville in Quercy was being besieged by the French 
Before it were upwards of 12,000 combatants, all good 
men-at-arms; and at only two days’ march were the Duke 
of Berry, Sir John d’Armagnac, and others from Auvergne 
and Burgundy, in all about 3,000 fighting men, who were 
readv to advance whenever occasion should require. 1 ne 
French set mines to work at R6alvil!e, and by their 
machines, at the same time, harassed the garrison so that 
they could not watch the miners, who succeeded in their 
operations and flung down a great part of the wa Is, by 
which means the town was taken, and all the English in 
it were put to death without mercy. After this the 
French took by scalado a castle called La Roche Posuay, 
at the entrance of Poitou, on the river Creuse. the 
whole country was exceedingly alarmed at this, for the 
French placed a large garrison in it, repaired the walls, 
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and amply provided the castle with all sorts of ammuni¬ 
tion and artillery. The Prince of Wales was sadly dis¬ 
pleased, but he could not prevent it; however he recalled 
Sir Guiscard d’Angle, Sir Louis de Harcourt, and several 
other knights, who were with Sir John Chandos at Mont- 
auban, and sent them to Poitiers to guard that city, and 
defend the frontiers against the French. 

There had lately turned to the French party a great 
baron of Poitou, called the Lord de Chauvigny, Viscount 
de Brux, and his example was followed by the town of 
Bru*. At this desertion, the prince and all the other 
barons of Poitou were much exasperated, and Sir James 
Audley undertook to reduce the place; for this purpose he 
attacked it, and continued his attack vigorously for a whole 
day; but without producing any effect. The next morn¬ 
ing, at sunrise, the assault was renewed; the men-at-arms, 
and some belonging to the companies who were within 
the town, defended themselves most valiantly, for they 
knew their lives depended upon it; however, the English 
archers shot so quickly, that they were quite driven 
from the walls, and on Saturday morning the town u>as 
won and the gates thrown open; all the men-at-arms were 
taken, and sixteen of them hanged in their armour out of 
hatred to the viscount; who himself escaped harm, because 
he happened at the time to be with the King of France at 
Paris. The town was burnt, and all the property of the 
inhabitants destroyed; after this, Sir James and his men 
returned to Poitiers to refresh themselves. 

There was at this time residing in Brittany a good and 
loyal Englishman, by name Sir Robert Knolles, who had 
assisted the Prince of Wales in gaining the inheritance of 
Aquitaine; and who was, consequently, much vexed when 
he found that the French were seeking to deprive him of 
it. He, therefore, resolved to collect as many men as 
possible, and go with them to serve the prince at his own 
cost and charges. 

The prince was extremely pleased to see Sir Robert, and 
appointed him captain of the knights and squires of his 
household, ordering them to pay to him the same obedience 
as to himself, which they most willingly promised to do. 

Sir Robert remained with the prince and princess about 
five days, and then taking with him about sixty men-at- 
arms, 500 archers, and as many foot soldiers, all in high 
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spirits, and ready to meet the French, advanced to Agen. 
Here he halted, and having learnt that Sir Perducas 
d’Albret, a famed captain of the free companies, (of whom 
we have before spoken,) was in that part of the country, 
and that, through the interest of the Duke of Anjou, he 
had embraced the French side, he sent to him and ap¬ 
pointed an interview. Sir Perducas consented; and when 
they met, Sir Robert feasted him well, and then by degrees 
entered upon the subject of his having left the prince In 
short he argued the matter so ably, that Sir Perducas 
agreed to change to the English party, and went over at 

once with upwards of 500 Gascons. 

The Duke of Anjou was very angry at this, and because 
of it hated the English more than ever. The other free 
companies also, who were at the city of Cahors, were 
much dispirited and alarmed when they heard that Sir 
Perducas had left them; and, finding that the city was of 
too great extent for them to hold against the English, 
they gave it up to the bishop and the inhabitants, and 
took their departure to the priory of Durmel, which was 
not far distant, and not so difficult to defend. Here they 
entered, and resolved to wait for the enemy, who were 
not long before they came and made an attack upon the 


P As soon as Sir John Chandos, Sir Thomas Felton, the 
Captal de Buch, and other knights, attached to the prince 
in Montauban, heard that Sir Robert Knolles was besieg¬ 
ing the companies in Durmel, they set out to assist him; 
for it seemed to them that much glory might be gained 
there These on their way compelled the inhabitants of 
Moissac to enter into a treaty, by which they acknow¬ 
ledged the Prince of Wales for their lord ; and agreed to 
hold their town from him for ever without fraud or 
treachery and when this was settled, they joined Sir 
Robert and his army, who as was to be expected, were 
much rejoiced at their arrival. By their united efforts 
the siege was pushed on with vigour; but the garrison 
nevertheless, was too strong for their assailants; and bad 
weather setting in, and provisions at the same time be¬ 
coming very scarce, they determined to raise the siege 
and to march for the town and castle of Domme, which 
was situated in a richer country. Here also they me 
with a like disappointment, for the place was well 
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victualled, and most nobly defended by Sir Robert de 
Domme, the governor; and after remaining a short time 
they resolved to make an incursion more into the country, 
in order to retake such towns and garrisons as had lately 
gone over to the French, through the influence of the 
Duke of Berry and the free companies. In this expedition 
they were more successful, for several important towns 
in Rouergue, Ouercy, and the Agenois, yielded to them, 
and here also they found an abundant supply of provisions. 

While these excursions and conquests were going on, 
the Earls of Cambridge and Pembroke were besieging 
Bourdeilles. The besieged had a custom of advancing 
every day with their whole army without the gates, when 
they skirmished with all they met, and behaved themselves 
so gallantly, that they acquired great praise even from 
their enemies. This went on for some weeks; at length 
the besiegers began to grow weary, and after holding a 
council to consider by what means they could bring the 
business to an end, they determined to arm all their 
people by four o’clock the next morning, and to keep 
them in their quarters, sending a part only to skirmish 
with the enemy as usual; who were instructed to feign 
a defeat, and to retreat by degrees to their own army; 
the rest were then to sally forth, and, by getting between 
the enemy and the town, were to prevent them from again 
entering it. 

When morning came, the plan was put into execution, 
and succeeded admirably. The garrison went out to skir¬ 
mish as usual, and were met by a small party only, who 
soon began to retreat; and while they were engaged in 
pursuing, Sir John Montague, with 500 chosen men, 
placed himself between them and the town; a desperate 
struggle then ensued, in which the men of Bourdeilles 
were entirely defeated : all were either killed or made 
prisoners, not one of them escaped. While this struggle 
was going on, the Earls of Cambridge and Pembroke 
advanced to the barrier with a banner displayed, and 
entered the town, of which they took possession without 
further resistance, and thus ended the siege. 

After this the lords and their companies set out to 
return to the Prince of Wales at Angouteme, to learn 
from him what next he wished them to do. About the 
same time also, Sir Robert Knolles and his companions, 
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who, during the siege of Bourdeilles, had been employing 
themselves in making incursions on the borders of 
Rouergue and Quercy, returned to the prince, having left 
Sir Perducas d’Albret with his men to defend the country 
against the French, and sent off some others to carry 
on the war in the frontiers of Limousin and Auvergne. 

During the summer of 1369 the King of France had 
prepared a number of ships, barges, and other vessels, in 
the port of Harfleur, with the intention of sending a 
large force to England well furnished with men-at-arms, 
knights and squires, under command of his brother, the 
Lord Philip, Duke of Burgundy; and in order that he 
might himself more promptly attend to this business, he 
fixed his own residence in the good city of Rouen. 

The King of England heard of the intended invasion, 
and his whole kingdom were much rejoiced at it, for they 
were quite prepared to give the French a good reception 
whenever they should land. Moreover he sent the Duke of 
Lancaster with a body of men to Calais; and also ambas¬ 
sadors to Sir Robert de Namur, requesting him to assist 
him in the war with all the men who were dependent on 
him. No sooner had the duke arrived at Calais, than he 
set himself to perform some warlike deeds upon the 
French. He marched through Guines, crossed the river 
Dostre, overran the country, and plundered the abbey of 
Liques; on another occasion he made an excursion to¬ 
wards Boulogne, where also he did much damage. 

When the King of France heard of this, he resolved to 
give up for the present the intended invasion of England, 
and to combat the English on his own side of the water; 
accordingly he gave orders to the Duke of Burgundy to 
collect his men, and to march towards Calais. The Duke 
of Lancaster also left Calais to meet him, and the two 
armies drew up opposite to each other at Tournehem. 
While these things were going on, some feats of arms 
were performed at Poitou, which ought not to be for¬ 
gotten. Sir John Chandos, who had been appointed 
seneschal of that country, was very desirous to commit 
some ravages upon the French, and for this purpose 
determined to make an incursion towards Anjou, and 
return by Touraine. About 300 lances, knights and 
squires, and 200 archers, accompanied him; and, after 
burning and destroying in all directions, they returned to 
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Poitiers. Immediately on their return, the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, with a chosen body of men, set out from Mortaigne, 
and took the direct road to where Sir John Chandos had 
been, despoiling all those parts of Anjou which had 
escaped his ravages. 

The earl had collected a large booty, and was on his 
way home, when he halted at a small village called Puire- 
non. It was about supper-time, and the French, who had 
knowledge of his position, entered the village with their 
lances in their rests, and bawling out “ Our Lady for 
Sancerre the marshal.” 

The English put themselves in order with all possible 
speed; but the French had attacked them so suddenly, 
and with numbers so greatly superior, that they were quite 
overpowered. Very many were killed or made prisoners. 
The earl and a few knights were fortunate enough to 
escape, and sheltered themselves in an old house which 
belonged to the knights templars. The house was unem¬ 
battled, without a moat, and only enclosed with a stone 
wall; nevertheless they set up a brave defence. 

The French tried by scaling ladders, and every means 
they could devise, to gain an entrance, but without effect; 
night overtook them, and they desisted, saying they had 
done enough for one day, and would return to the attack 
to-morrow. 

As soon as it was dark the Earl of Pembroke sent off 
one of his party to inform Sir John Chandos of the danger 
they were in, and to beg his immediate assistance. The 
messenger took, as he thought, the direct road for 
Poitiers; but it so fell out that he wandered about the 
whole night until it was broad day, before he hit upon 
the right course. At sunrise the French prepared to 
renew the attack; however, the earl and his brave com¬ 
panions, instead of sleeping, had employed their time in 
fortifying the place with whatever they could lay hands 
upon, so that they were in a state to resist, which they 
did most manfully and to the great indignation of the 
besiegers. It was now evening, and the French finding 
the place still hold out, sent orders to all the villagers 
round about to bring pickaxes and mattocks, in order 
to undermine the walls. The English were more afraid of 
this than of anything, and the earl determined to despatch 
another messenger to Sir John; and addressing the squire 
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who had undertaken the commission, he said, “ Tell Sir 
John our condition, and recommend me to him by this 
token.” He then took off his finger a rich gold ring, 
adding, “ Give him this from me, he will know it well 
again.” The squire set out and found Sir John already 
informed of the earl’s situation by the first messenger, 
but in consequence of some misunderstanding between 
them, not very anxious to give him assistance. “ Come, 
let us dine first,” said Sir John, to those about him. He 
then seated himself at the table and ate the first course, 
but as the second was being served, he became thoughtful 
and said to his companions, ” The earl entreats me so 
courteously that I must comply with his request, if it 
be possible to arrive in time; ” and so saying, he pushed 
the table from him and bade his knights and squires 
follow. 

The report that Sir John Chandos was on his march 
against them soon reached the French, who were still 
engaged before the house; and upon hearing it, they 
determined, as their men were already weary, to give up 
the assault and to prepare for the arrival of the enemy. 
As soon as the earl and his party saw this, they imagined 
the French must have had some intelligence, and said 
among themselves, ” Chandos is coming, let us imme¬ 
diately quit this place, take the road to Poitiers and we 
shall meet him.” Those who had horses mounted them, 
others went on foot, and several rode double. About a 
league from Puirenon they met Sir John, and great joy 
was shown on both sides at this meeting, but Sir John 
said he was sorely vexed that he had not fallen in with 
the French. After the earl and Sir John had conversed 
together for some time, they took leave and separated. 
Sir John returned to Poitiers, the earl to Mortaigne. 

We must now go back to the English and French 
armies at Tournehem. During the time that these two 
armies were preparing for battle, a circumstance happened 
in England which, though very common, was not the less 
unfortunate for the king, his children, and the whole 
people. That excellent lady, the Queen of England, who 
had done so much good, and who had such boundless 
charity for all mankind, died at Windsor Castle. When 
she saw her end approaching, she called to the king, her 
husband, put her right hand into his, and spoke thus : 
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“ We have enjoyed our union in happiness, peace, and 
prosperity; I entreat, therefore, that on our separation 
you will grant me three requests." The king, with sighs 
and tears, replied, “ Lady, whatever you request shall be 
granted. My lord,” she said, “ I beg you will acquit 
me of whatever engagements 1 have entered into with 
merchants for their wares, as well on this as on the other 
side of the sea. I beseech you also to fulfil whatever gifts 
or legacies I may have made or left to churches here or on 
the continent, wherein I have paid my devotions, as well 
as what I have left to those of both sexes who have been 
in my service. Thirdly, I entreat that when it shall please 
God to call you hence, you will not choose any other 
sepulchre than mine, and that you will lie by my side in 
the cloisters of Westminster.” The king, in tears, replied, 
“ La <ty> 1 g ran t them.” Soon after, the good lady made 
the sign of the cross on her breast, and having recom¬ 
mended to God the king and her youngest son Thomas, 
who was with her, gave up her spirit, which I firmly 
believe was caught by the holy angels and carried to the 
glory of heaven. Thus died Philippa, Queen of England, 
in the year of grace 1369, the vigil of the assumption of 
the Virgin, the 15th of August. 

The report of the queen’s death soon reached the army 
at Tournehem, and all were greatly moved by it, but 
particularly her son, the Duke of Lancaster; however, 
the English did not neglect to keep up a very severe dis¬ 
cipline in the camp, where they remained a long time 
facing the enemy. It happened, on one occasion, that 
some French knights and squires seeing the enemv daily 
before their eyes, agreed to meet on the morrow at day¬ 
break to beat up the guard. When morning came they 
rode forth nothing doubting their success, and fell upon 
that wing of the English army which was allotted to Sir 
Robert de Namur and his people. Sir Robert had been on 
guard all night, and had just returned to his tent to take 
some refreshment, being quite armed except his helmet. 
So when he heard that his men were attacked, he rose 
immediately and bade the Lord Despontin who was with 
him lend assistance. Some one said, “ Send to the Duke 
of Lancaster, my lord, and do not engage without him.” 
** Not I,” replied Sir Robert, “ I shall go the shortest way 
I can to help my men. They may send to the Duke of 
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Lancaster who will, but let all who love me follow me.” 
He then advanced, sword in hand, and with him the Lord 
Despontin and his other knights. As soon as the French 
saw them advancing they retreated, and so ended the 
affair; for they were afraid of greater loss than gain in 
an encounter. After this nothing happened worth relating. 
It was very disagreeable to many on both sides to remain 
so long without a battle. Every day it was said, “ We 
shall engage to-morrow;” but that to-morrow never 
came. At length the Duke of Burgundy received instruc¬ 
tions to break up his camp and to join the king at Paris. 
The English also, under the Duke of Lancaster, seeing 
this, returned to their own quarters at Calais. The same 
week that the armies quitted Tournehem, the Earl of 
Pembroke, who was in Poitou, and resolved to have re¬ 
venge for all that he had suffered at Puirenon, marched 
from Mortaigne with his army, and came to Angoul6me 
to the prince to entreat his permission to lead another 
expedition. The prince immediately granted his request, 
and the earl and his army forthwith set out for Anjou, 
where they pillaged, burnt, and ruined all that came in 
their way. The Duke of Lancaster also, on his return to 
Calais, resolved to make an excursion into France, and for 
this purpose ordered his marshals, the Earl of Warwick 
and Sir Roger Beauchamp, to muster his army. The 
orders were readily obeyed, and the men-at-arms and 
archers set out from Calais and marched in excellent array 
towards Hesdin. They made short journeys, and by this 
means were enabled to pillage and destroy all the country 
through which they passed. St. Pol, in Picardy, was 
totally ruined by them, and between Abbeville and Rouvray 
Sir Hugh de Chastillon, master of the crossbows in 
France, was taken prisoner by Sir Nicholas Louraine, 
which capture was a subject of great joy to the duke and 
his army. When this excursion was ended the duke re¬ 
turned to England, having resolved to renew the war in 
the approaching spring. We shall now be silent as to the 
affairs of Picardy, and return to Poitou, where warlike 

deeds were more often performed. 

A monk of the abbey of St. Salvin, out of hatred to the 
abbot, had betrayed the whole convent to the French. 
Sir Louis de St. Julien and Carnet le Breton, who took 
possession of it on the part of the French, repaired the 
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. 1 • * t 1 /^i_ nisdc it a strong garrison. At 

this Sir John Chandos, being seneschal of Poitou, was 

much enraged, and continually devised means to retake 
it; for this purpose he made many nightly ambuscades; 
but none succeeded, for Sir Louis was constantly on the 
watch. Now it happened on the night preceding the eve 
of the new year, 1370, that Sir John summoned his 
knights and barons to come to him, in all about 300 
lances; none knew except the principal lords for what 
purpose or whither they were going; however, Sir John 
led them to St. Salvin, and they then soon found what 
was intended. It was midnight. All descended into the 
ditch with scaling ladders and everything necessary for 
their purpose, which was just upon the point of succeed¬ 
ing, when the guard of the fortress wound his horn. The 
English were alarmed, left the ditch and made off to 
Chauvigny. There was indeed no real cause for alarm; 
for the horn was not to give information of their dis¬ 
covery, but to awaken the guard of the castle, because of 
the arrival of Carnet le Breton, who had come to St. 
Salvin to request Sir Louis to accompany him on an expe¬ 
dition to Poitou; but of this, of course, the English were 
ignorant. At Chauvigny, Sir John Chandos with Lord 
Thomas Percy entered an hotel and ordered a fire to be 
lighted. Sir Thomas, however, soon left, accompanied by 
about thirty lances, impatient to meet with some adven¬ 
ture; but Sir John was out of spirit, having failed in his 
intended attack on St. Salvin, and sat in the kitchen of the 
hotel, warming himself at the fire, and occasionally con¬ 
versing with his people. He had continued some time in 
this position, when a man entered the hotel, saying, “ My 
lord, I bring news.” 44 What is it?” asked Sir John. 

44 My lord, the French have taken the field, I set out from 
St. Salvin with them.” Sir John then asked who they 
were and what road they had taken. To which the mes¬ 
senger replied, 44 that they were Sir Louis de St. Julien 
and Carnet le Breton with their companies, and that they 
had taken the road to Poitiers.” 44 Well,” replied Sir 
John, 44 it is indifferent to me, I have no inclination to 

exert myself to-day.” 

However, after remaining silent for a short time, he 
resolved to collect his men and return to Poitiers. The 
French were a good league before them on the same road 
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when Sir John and his party started, and their intention 
was to cross the river at the bridge of Lussac; but Lord 
Thomas Percy and his company were on the other side of 
the river and gained the bridge before them. Both parties 
on coming to the bridge dismounted and prepared for a 
struggle. At this moment Sir John Chandos and about 
forty lancers came up; but as the bridge was very high 
in the middle, Lord Thomas and the English on the other 
side knew nothing of their arrival. Sir John, in an ill 
humour, immediately began to revile the French, and while 
so doing, a Breton drew his sword and struck an English 
squire to the ground. Upon seeing which Sir John cried 
out, “Dismount, dismount!” and in a moment all his 
company were on foot ready to begin battle; he himself 
was dressed in a large robe which fell to his feet, blazoned 
with his arms on white sarcenet. There had been a hoar¬ 
frost in the morning which made the ground slippery, and 
as he was marching he entangled his legs with his robe 
and stumbled; just at the same moment a French squire 
made a thrust at him with his lance, which took him under 
the eye, and from the force of the blow entered his brain. 
Sir John fell—twice turned over in the greatest agony, 
and spoke no more. The English, when they saw their 
commander in so piteous a state, fought like madmen; 
one of them singled out the squire who had given the 
blow to Sir John, ran him through both his thighs as he 
was flying and then withdrew his lance; the squire con¬ 
tinued his flight, but his wounds were mortal and he died 
at Poitiers; notwithstanding the English fought so 
desperately, they were overpowered by the French and 
Bretons, and the greater part made prisoners. Had 
Lord Thomas Percy and his men been aware of what was 
going on, the result might have been different; but finding 
the French did not attempt to cross the bridge to attack 
them, they continued their march to Poitiers, quite uncon¬ 
scious of what was being done on the other side of the 
river. When the French had retired, poor Sir John 
Chandos was gently disarmed by his own servant, laid 
upon shields and carried to Mortemer. The barons and 
knights of Poitou bitterly lamented over him. “ Oh Sir 
John Chandos, flower of knighthood, cursed be the forging 
of that lance that wounded thee!” The gallant knight 
survived but a day. God have mercy upon his soul. His 
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loss was severely felt by the prince and princess, in short 
by the English generally, who loved him for the many 
excellent qualities which he possessed. Lord Thomas 
Percy succeeded him as seneschal of Poitou. 

After the battle of the bridge of Lussac, Sir Louis de 
St. Julien and the knights who assisted him returned to 
their respective garrisons; but having succeeded so well 
in their late expedition, they were not long before they 
met secretly and planned another, which was to take the 
town of Chatelherault. For this purpose they set off one 
morning at an early hour, and having scaled the walls, 
gained possession of the town without resistance, and 
would have taken prisoner Sir Louis de Harcourt, who 
was sleeping at his hotel, if he had not fled in his night¬ 
dress without shoes or stockings until he came to the 
bridge of Chatelherault, which fortunately for him his own 
people had fortified. About this same time Duke Louis 
de Bourbon laid siege to the castle of Belleperche, in which 
his mother had been confined a prisoner by the English. 
The duke was resolved upon taking the castle; and the 
garrison being much alarmed at the preparations which he 
made, for he had built a strong redoubt, and also pointed 
against the walls four large machines, sent off for assist¬ 
ance to the Prince of Wales, who ordered the Earls of 
Cambridge and Pembroke with upwards of 1,500 lances 
and 3,000 other men to go to the relief of the place; 
these accordingly marched to Belleperche, where they en¬ 
camped opposite to the French, who kept close in their 
redoubt, which was as much fortified as any good town. 
The earls remained before the French army fifteen days, 
and seeing no signs of the French quitting their redoubt, 
sent Chandos the herald to ascertain what they meant to 
do. “Chandos,” said the Duke of Bourbon, “you will 
tell your masters that I shall not combat, as they may 
wish or desire. I know well enough where they are; but 
for all that I will not quit my fort, nor raise the siege 
until I shall have reconquered the castle of Belleperche.” 

The herald on his return reported the duke’s answer, 
which was not very agreeable, and the earls sent Chandos 
again to tell the duke that since he was unwilling to accept 
their offer, three days hence, between nine and twelve 
o’clock in the morning, he would see his lady mother 
placed on horseback and carried away. The duke replied, 
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“ It will certainly be an unpleasant thing for me to see 
my lady mother thus carried off: but I must recover her as 
soon as I can; the place they cannot take with them, that 
therefore we will have. Since, however, you have been 
twice here with propositions, you may bear this one from 
me to your masters—if they will draw out fifty men, we 
will draw out the same number, and then let the victory 
fall where it may.” The Earls of Cambridge and Pem¬ 
broke thought it best not to accept the offer, and conse¬ 
quently when the appointed day came, they ordered their 
trumpets and minstrels to sound very loud ; and at nine 
o’clock the garrison came out of the castle of Belleperche 
with Madame de Bourbon, who was mounted on a hand¬ 
somely equipped palfrey, and accompanied by her ladies 
and damsels, and at midday the whole English army 
marched away taking her with them. You may suppose 
the duke was greatly incensed when he saw his mother 
removed, and soon after her departure he left the redoubt 
and sent men to take possession of the castle, bir 
Robert Knolles, shortly after this, bade adieu to the 
Prince of Wales and retired to his castle of Derval in 
Brittany : but he had not been there a month before the 
King of England sent to require his presence. Sir Robert 
willingly obeyed, and proceeded at once to Windsor, where 
he had an interview with the king, who was right glad to 
see him, as were all the English barons. At this time the 
King of France and his three brothers, the Dukes ot 
Anjou, Berrv, and Burgundy, met in council at Paris, 
and determined to raise two large armies for the purpose 
of carrying on the war, and also to recall from Spain that 

valiant knight, Sir Bertrand du Guesclin. . . 

The English also took measures on their part for their 
own security when they heard that such great preparations 
were being made. The Duke of Lancaster with a large 
army was sent into Aquitaine, and Sir Robert Knolles 
was ordered off to Picardy. It was arranged also between 
the two parties that Madame de Bourbon should be set 
at libertv in exchange for Sir Simon Burley, who had been 
taken prisoner by the French at the causeway near 

Lusignan. . . , , 

Sir Bertrand arrived from Spain and joined the Duke or 

Anjou, just as he had given orders to his men to leave 

Toulouse and invade the territory of the prince. the 
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Duke of Berry also with his army, at the same time was 
preparing to enter Limousin. The Prince of Wales, who 
kept his court at Angouleine, was informed of these two 
grand expeditions, and it was also intimated to him that 
the Dukes of Anjou and Berry intended to form a junction 
near Angouleme in order to besiege him and the princess. 
To this the prince, who was valour itself and full of 
resources, replied, that “his enemies should never find 
him shut up in town or castle, and that he would imme¬ 
diately take the field against them.” Accordingly he sum¬ 
moned all his forces to meet him at the town of Cognac, 
whither he himself went attended by the princess and his 
young son Richard. The French all this time kept ad¬ 
vancing, at the same time burning and ravaging the 
country. Just as Sir Robert Knolles was about to leave 
England, there were many councils held between the 
English and Scots, which were so well conducted by the 
able ministers of both kingdoms, that a truce for nine 
years was established, and by the terms of this truce the 
Scots might arm and hire themselves out, taking which 
side they pleased, either English or French, from which 
cause Sir Robert was enabled to increase his army with 
100 Scottish lances. 

As soon as Sir Robert had landed in France, he began 
ravaging the whole countries of Picardy and the Verman- 
dois. His army was constantly in motion, and advanced 
by easy marches without labour or fatigue, until it came 
to a very rich part of the country, when he sent to the 
town which commanded the district and asked the 
governors—“ How much ready money they would give, 
if he would not pillage it?” A composition was entered 
into, and for a sum amounting to 100,000 francs, the 
country was respited from being burnt. Sir Robert, 
however, was afterwards accused to the King of England 
for not having done his duty faithfully in respect of the 
treaty, as I shall relate in the course of this history. 

The town of Noyon next engaged his attention, and 
this he hoped to carry by assault; but found it well forti¬ 
fied and able to defend itself. There was a Scottish knight 
in the English army who here performed a most gallant 
deed. Mounted on his courser, and with his lance in its 
rest, he quitted his troop attended only by a page, and 
advanced to the town. The name of this knight was Sir 
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John Assueton, a very able man, and perfectly master of 
his profession. When he arrived there he dismounted, 
and giving his horse to his page, with strict orders not to 
quit the place, grasped his spear, and '«ped over t 
barriers. On the inside were some good knights of the 
country, such as Sir John de Roye, Sir Launcelot de 
Lorris and others, who were quite astonished at this 
action, and wondered what would be done next. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Scottish knight, I am come to 
see you* as you do not vouchsafe to come beyond your 
barriers,’ I condescend to visit you in your own quarters; 
for I wish to try my knighthood against yours, and you 
will conquer me if you can.” So saying, he gave many 
errand strokes with his lance, which they returned; and 
for upwards of an hour he continued fighting alone 
against them all; then clearing his way through them, he 
again leaped over the barriers without any hurt; and, 
armed as he was, jumped up behind the page on is 
courser, saying to the French as^he went off— Adieu, 

gentlemen. Many thanks to you. M 

After this exploit, Sir Robert and his army left Noyon, 
and on their way set fire to Pont l’Ev6que, on the river 
Oise - but the knights and squires from Noyon followed 
them, and took several of the English prisoners, all ol 
whom they beheaded. You heard lately, that the Prince 
of Wales had ordered his forces to assemble at Cognac, 
thither, then, in obedience came the barons, sc iu ,re f> 
knights of Poitou and Saintonge; the Earl of Pembroke, 
the Duke of Lancaster, the Earl of Cambridge, and 
vast multitude from the surrounding countries; but the 
town of Limoges having been gained to the I-rench, by 
means of Sir Bertrand du Gueschn, the Dukes of,Anjou 
and Berry at this same time broke up their expeditions, 
and ordered their men into different garrisons to carry on 
the war from thence, considering that they had done suf¬ 
ficient in the open field. The Prince of Wales was much 
vexed when he heard that the city of Limoges had turned 
to the French; and though he was so ill as to be unab 
to mount his horse, he determined to set out there, and 
swore he would never leave until he had regained it. I he 
place was strong and well defended, and as >t seemed 
impossible to take it by assault, he set a large body of 
miners to work. The knights of the town seeing this, 
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made countermines, but to no avail, for the prince’s 
miners changed their line of direction as often as they 
were interrupted; and having finished their business, came 
to the prince, and said : “ My lord, we are ready, and 
whenever you please will throw down a very large part of 
the wall into the ditch, through the breach of which you 
may enter the town without danger.” 

“ 1 wish you, then,” said the prince, “to make good 
your words to-morrow morning at six o’clock.” 

Accordingly when the time came, the miners set fire to 
the combustibles, and a great piece of the wall fell, which 
filled the ditches; whereupon the English immediately 
entered the town. Then were to be seen pillagers active 
in mischief. It was a melancholy business; all ranks, 
ages, and sexes cast themselves on their knees before the 
prince for mercy; but he was so inflamed with passion 
and revenge, that he listened to none of them : all were 
put to the sword wherever they could be found. The 
bishop, who at one period had been in imminent danger 
of his life, escaped with imprisonment. 

The King of France when informed of the conquest and 
destruction of Limoges was sadly grieved; and having 
summoned his council, it was determined, for the protec¬ 
tion of the country, to elect a chief commander to be called 
Constable of France; some valiant and enterprising man, 
to whom all knights and squires could pay proper defer¬ 
ence; and after due consideration it was unanimously 
agreed, that Sir Bertrand du Guesclin should be elected 
provided he would undertake the office. The king wrote 
to him to this effect. Sir Bertrand was at this time in the 
vicinity of Limoges taking castles and forts, which he put 
under the power of Madame de Bretagne, widow of the 
late Charles de Blois. As soon, however, as he received 
the letter he rode to Paris, where he found the king sur¬ 
rounded by the lords of his council. On being informed 
that he had been chosen Constable of France, he modestly 
excused himself, saying that “ he was not fit for it; that 
he was but a poor knight, and simple bachelor, in com¬ 
parison with the great lords and valorous men of France, 
however fortune might have favoured him.” But the 
king would receive no excuse, and Sir Bertrand was in¬ 
vested with the office. 

Soon after Sir Bertrand du Guesclin had been appointed 
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constable, he told the king that he wished to form an 
expedition against Sir Robert Knolles and his forces, who 
were on the borders of Maine and Anjou. The king was 
much rejoiced at this, and bade him take any number of 
men-at-arms he pleased, and whatever else he might think 
right. The constable collected his men, and came to the 
city of Mans, and the Lord de Clisson stationed himself 
in another town hard by. Sir Robert was not a little 
pleased when he heard that Sir Bertrand had come to 
oppose him ; and sent to inform Sir Hugh Calverley and 
other captains of his situation, at the same time inviting 
them to join him. This matter, however, was not carried 
on so secretly, but that Sir Bertrand and the Lord de 
Clisson got wind of it, and knew also what was intended 
on the junction of these forces; they, therefore, armed 
themselves during the night, and marched out, in order 
to take up their position in the open country. This same 
night Sir Thomas Grantson and others had left their 
quarters, and were advancing towards Sir Robert Knolles, 
when, at a place called Pont-valin, they fell in with the 
French, who immediately charged them. The battle was 
sharp, long continued, and well fought on both sides; but 
the French were far superior in number, and gained a 
complete victory over the English, who were all either 
slain or made prisoners. After this victory Sir Bertrand 
returned to Paris accompanied by the Lord de Clisson. 

This year Pope Urban died at Avignon, and the 
Cardinal de Beaufort, who took the name of Gregory XI., 
was unanimously elected to succeed him. About the same 
time, also, died in the city of Bordeaux the eldest son of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, who were exceedingly 
grieved at their loss, and not without reason. The prince 
himself, too, was in so sad a state of health, that he was 
advised to return to England ; and as the advice was 
given by his physicians, he agreed to it. Preparations 
were made for his departure, and the Earls of Cambridge 
and Pembroke were ordered to accompany him. With 
the consent of his barons, he gave up the Duchy of 
Aquitaine to the care of the Duke of Lancaster in his 
absence, and then took his leave; embarked with the 
princess and his young son, Richard, and meeting with 
favourable weather soon arrived safely at Southampton, 
and took the road for Windsor. The king received his 
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children very kindly, and made many inquiries into the 
state of affairs abroad. 1 he prince stayed some time at 
Windsor, and then retired to his own manor of Berk- 

hampstead, about twenty miles distant from the city of 
London. 


CHAPTER VI 

State of Aquitaine after the prince left it-Disagreemcnt between the English and 
Flemings-State of affairs in Spam-Death of Sir Walter Manny-Two expeditions 
planned—English and Spaniards fight at sea-U Rochelle-Edward resolves again 
to invade France—Contrary winds drive the expedition back to England-I>e..th of 
King David of Scotland—The Duke of Brittany retires to England—The Duke of 
Lancaster carries troops over to France—Pope Gregory endeavours to restore peace 
— Death of the Earl of Pembroke—State of affairs in Brittany— Death of Edward, 
I rince of Wales—Also of King Edward the following year—Coronation of Richard 
II.—Continuation of the war. 

Soon after the prince had left Bordeaux, there issued 
from the garrison of Perigord upwards of 200 lances of 
Bretons towards the castle of Mont-paon, which the 
governor, who had more French than English courage in 
him, suffered them to take. The Duke of Lancaster 
immediately laid siege to the place, and, after a stout 
resistance on the part of four Breton knights who were 
defending it, succeeded in reducing the castle and took 
the four knights prisoners, whom, however, he set free 
upon a ransom being paid. After this conquest, the 
duke reinforced Mont-paon with good men-at-arms and 
captains, and then disbanded his army and went back 
to Bordeaux. The affairs of Poitou were at this time 
much entangled. Lords and knights opposed each other. 
The strong oppressed the weak, and none received either 
law, justice, or right. Castles and strong places were 
intermixed; some being French and some English; and 
these made excursions on each other and pillaged on all 
sides without mercy. The English gained possession of 
the castle of Montcontour, in Anjou, and by means of it 
greatly harassed that country. 

We must now return to Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, who 
had been at Paris with the king, since the victory which 
he gained over the English at Pont-valin, as we have just 
related. It had been told to him, that the English still 
kept the field in Poitou and Guienne, upon which he 
declared that it was his intention to collect a very large 
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army after Candlemas, and make an incursion into another 
part of the prince’s territory, in order to be revenged 
upon them. Accordingly, when the time came, he quitted 
Paris and went to Auvergne, where he was joined by the 
Duke of Berry, the Duke of Bourbon, and many other 
knights and barons. This excursion was generally suc¬ 
cessful ; the town and castle of Uzes surrendered upon 
capitulation, and Sir Bertrand gained a very large extent 
of country, of which the English before were possessed. 

You have heard of the expedition which Sir Robert 
Knolles commanded in France; we must now mention 
that some of the English on their return home so spoke 
against him for his general conduct, that the king and 
his council were highly displeased with him. Sir Robert, 
however, sent over to England two of his principal 
squires, who gave such an explanation, that all parties 
were soon satisfied, and he was restored to favour. The 
English and Flemings were at this time not on good 
terms, but attacked each other whenever they met on the 
seas. These fights, which had lasted some time, were 
generally destructive to the Flemings, who in conse¬ 
quence, resolved to negotiate a peace, which the King of 
England gladly concluded on a good and solid foundation. 
About this time died the King of Majorca, who had been 
left behind when the prince and his army quitted Spain, 
and whom King Henry had made prisoner at Valladolid, 
when he re-conquered that country. He had been 
ransomed by the Queen of Naples his wife, and the 
Marchioness of Montferrat his sister; and was engaged in 
carrying on war against the King of Arragon, when he fell 
sick at Val di Soria, and his disorder increased so much 
that he died there. By reason of his death, the Arragonians 
had peace for a long time from that quarter; however, the 
affairs of Spain were by no means in a peaceable state. 
Don Pedro of Castille had left two daughters; and the 
Duke of Lancaster, who had been a widower since the 
death of the Lady Blanche, was strongly advised to marry 
the eldest of these, which for many reasons he was not 
disinclined to do. The wedding took place at a village 
near the city of Bordeaux, and on the day there was a 
splendid feast, to which were invited a great number of 
lords and ladies to add to its magnificence. King Henry 
of Castille heard ot this marriage with considerable 
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uneasiness and by the advice of his council sent to the 
King of France, and concluded with him a treaty of 
perpetual amity, love, and alliance, which was most 
solemnly sworn to be maintained, and neither party was 
to dissolve or weaken it without the other’s consent. The 
duke shortly after his marriage proposed to visit England, 
and having appointed the Captal de Buch and others 
governors in Guienne, set out with his lady and her sister 
and arrived at Windsor. About this time, that gallant 
knight Sir Walter Manny died in London, which was a 
subject of great regret to all the barons of England, who 
loved him for his loyalty and prudence. He was buried 
with great pomp in the monastery of the Carthusians, 
which he had built at his own expense. The funeral of 
this brave warrior was attended by the king, his children, 
and very many barons and prelates. During the winter’ 
(1372) many councils were held in England on the state 
of affairs, and upon the best method of conducting them. 
Two expeditions were planned, one to Guienne, the other 
through Calais into France, and the Earl of Pembroke 
was appointed governor of Aquitaine in room of the Duke 
of Lancaster. As soon as the season came for his de¬ 
parture, the earl, accompanied by the knights of his house¬ 
hold, set out for Southampton, where he remained fifteen 
days waiting for a favourable wind, and then sailed for 
the coast of Poitou. King Charles of France, by some 
means, became perfectly acquainted with the greater part 
of the King of England’s plans, and secretly raised a 
large naval armament for the purposes of a war with him; 
that is to say, it was done at his request, for the navy 
belonged to King Henry of Castille, who sent it in con¬ 
formity with the treaty which he had lately concluded with 
the French king. This fleet consisted of forty large vessels 
and thirteen barks, well provided with towers and 
ramparts, and was placed under command of four valiant 
men. It happened that on the day preceding the vigil of 
St. John the Baptist, in the year of grace 1372, when the 
Earl of Pembroke and his fleet expected to enter the port 
of La Rochelle, they found that the Spaniards had blocked 
up the entrance by lying before its mouth, and that they 
were prepared to receive them. The English, therefore, 
although most unequally matched, made themselves ready 
for immediate combat. Tbs engagement was very 
*E 57 
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severe, and I can assure you, they had enough to do; 
for the Spaniards, who were in large ships, had with them 
great bars of iron and huge stones, which they launched 
from their own vessels in order to sink those of the 
English. By what I have heard from those who were 
present at this engagement, the English showed plainly 
they wished for victory, for never did people exert more 
courage nor fight more bravely ; and their great prowess 
raised a mutual spirit of emulation in those opposed to 
them. The battle lasted until night, when each party 
separated and cast anchor. The inhabitants of La 
Rochelle saw plainly all that occurred; but never 
attempted to advance with assistance. The next day at 
high tide, the Spaniards weighed anchor, and with a great 
noise of trumpets and drums formed a line of battle, and 
endeavoured to enclose the English, who, observing the, 
manoeuvre, drew up their ships accordingly, placing their 
archers in front. As soon as they came to close quarters 
the Spaniards flung out grappling hooks, which lashed 
the vessels together, so that they could not separate. 
The contest continued with great fury until nearly nine 
o’clock, when the Earl of Pembroke’s ship was boarded, 
himself made prisoner, and all with him either taken or 
slain. At some distance the Poitevins under command of 
Sir Guiscard d’Angle continued the fight; but the 
Spaniards were too many for them, and whoever may find 
himself in such a strait of arms as the Earl of Pembroke 
and Sir Guiscard were in on that occasion must submit, 
as they did, to whatever God or fortune may please to 
order. On the afternoon of the day the Spaniards set 
their sails and departed, much rejoiced at their victory. 
The English, on the other hand, were sadly cast down 
at the defeat which they had sustained, and the king sent 
the Earl of Salisbury into the countries of Poitou and 
Saintonge, since he was much afraid of losing them. 
Indeed, the constable of France had already advanced 
thither, and taken several places; among others, the 
castles of Monmorillon and Moncontour. He had also 
formed a junction with the Duke of Berry, and was now 
laying siege to St. Severe in Limousin. The castle of 
St. Severe belonged to Sir John Devereux, who, as soon 
as it was attacked, sent to Lord Thomas Percy for 
assistance, and he in turn invited the Captal de Buch to 
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join them. When intelligence of this was brought to Sir 
Bertrand, as he lay before the castle, he was by no means 
alarmed at it; but directly ordered a more vigorous 
assault to be made. Upon seeing which, the besieged, 
who now imagined that no aid would come to them] 
opened a treaty, and expressed a desire to surrender to 
avoid further loss. To this Sir Bertrand agreed, and then 
ordered his army to march into the plain, for he had 
certain intelligence that before evening he would hear or 
see something of the English. “ Gentlemen,” he said to 
his chief commanders, ” look to yourselves, for the 
enemy is advancing, and I hope we may have a battle 
before night.” The English, however, were in no hurry 
to advance when they heard that St. Severe had 
surrendered. 

At this time there were great dissensions : n the town of 
Poitiers; three parts wished to turn to the French, but 
the mayor and the rest of the commonalty desired to 
remain with the English. Notwithstanding this, the 
richest citizens and the churchmen would have the 
constable sent for; indeed, they secretly advised him to 
make haste, intimating also, that on his arrival they 
would open their gates to receive him. Sir Bertrand 
was much rejoiced at this, and taking with him 300 men- 
at-arms, who were mounted on their fleetest coursers, 
they rode that day and the night following upwards of 
thirty leagues, with scarcely any repose, by another road 
than that which the English had taken, and by daybreak 
arrived at Poitiers, where they found the gates open to 
receive them. Had they delayed but one half hour they 
would have lost the opportunity, for Sir John Devereux 
and Lord Thomas Percy, who had been sent for by the 
mayor, with 100 spears and as many archers, were within 
one short league of the city. The barons and knights 
of Poitou, as well as those from Gascony and England, 
were thunderstruck at the capture of Poitiers, and called 
a council to inquire in what manner they should act, for 
they saw themselves in great difficulties and were doubtful 
in whom they could put confidence. While things were in 
this state, Evan of Wales, who, in consequence of a 
quarrel with the King of England, had sided with France, 
in company with a Spanish admiral, arrived at La Rochelle 
with a fleet of fourteen large ships and eight galleys, and 
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through their influence this important place turned to the 
French interest, and the inhabitants did homage and 
fealty to Sir Bertrand as to the King of France. 

After residing four days at La Rochelle, Sir Bertrand 
returned to the lords whom he had left at Poitiers, and 
instantly marched off with them to conquer other strong 
places in Poitou. They were in numbers full 3,000 lances, 
and on their departure they took several towns and 
castles, directing their march to Thouars, whither the 
greater part of the Lords of Poitou had retired. The 
French immediately laid siege to the place, and harassed 
much those within, by means of the large machines and 
cannons which they had caused to be made at Poitiers and 
La Rochelle, and brought there. The besieged, however, 
having well considered their situation, proposed a treaty, 
the terms of which were, “ that there should be a truce 
for them, and all belonging to them, until the ensuing 
Michaelmas, during which time they should let the King 
of England know the state of the town and country; and 
if within that period they were not succoured by him or his 
children, they then agreed to swear obedience to the King 
of France.” The Captal de Buch, who had been taken 
prisoner a short time before, was conducted to Paris, and 
placed in confinement under a strong guard in one of the 
towers of the temple; and the King of France was so 
much pleased with his prize, that he gave the squire who 
had taken him 1,200 francs. 

According to the treaty the Lords of Poitou sent 
messengers to England, who, on arriving there, found the 
prince pretty well recovered in health, and acquainted him 
with the state of affairs abroad. The king, who was 
present while the messengers were in conversation with 
the prince, appeared verv thoughtful, and after remaining 
silent for some time said he would shortly go over to 
France with such a powerful army as would enable him to 
wait for the army of the King of France, and never return 
to England before he had regained all that had been 
conquered from him. 

Bv this time the army under command of the Duke of 
Lancaster, which had been ordered to Calais, was com¬ 
plete; and, in consequence of the message which he had 
received, the king changed its destination, and determined 
that it should go to Poitou, Saintonge, and La Rochelle, 
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as being the places most in need, and that he and the 
Prince of Wales would accompany it. This army was 
very numerous and well equipped, indeed the fleet that 
conveyed it was the largest that had ever left the shores 
of England on any expedition whatever; but the winds 
were contrary; and after beating about at sea for nine 
weeks, it was obliged to put back to England. When 
Michaelmas arrived, and there appeared no assistance to 
be hoped for from England, the Lords of Poitou gave up 
the city of Thouars, and with it almost all the other cities 
and castles surrendered to the French. The Duke of 
Brittany, who remained peaceably in his duchy, was much 
hurt at these losses of the English : for he said, that 
such as he was the King of England had made him, and in 
return he would most willingly have aided him; but his 
barons were so attached to the interests of France, that 
he dared not openly declare himself. 

Such also was the success of Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, 
that in a short time not only all Poitou, but Saintonge and 
La Rochelle, were freed and delivered from the English. 
Everywhere he went he placed sufficient garrisons; and 
when he had made all peaceable as far as the river 
Gironde, he returned to Paris. The Dukes of Berry, 
Burgundy, and Bourbon, with the greater part of the 
barons of France, were there already, and the king 
entertained them most handsomely; but the honours which 
he bestowed on Sir Bertrand du Guesclin exceeded all the 
rest. Indeed, he seemed as though he could not sufficiently 
testify his regard and esteem for him, and detained him 
constantly about his person at Paris and elsewhere. 

On the 7th of May, 1373, King David of Scotland 
departed this life in the city of Edinburgh, and was buried 
in the abbey of Dunfermline, beside Robert Bruce his 
father. He left behind him no offspring, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his nephew Robert the Second of Scotland, who 
was a fine knight, and had eleven sons. 

Orders were now given in England for the Earl of Salis¬ 
bury, Sir William Neville, and Sir Philip Courtenay, to 
put to sea with a large body of men to guard the coast; 
for it was reported that the Spaniards, and Evan of 
Wales, were on board a fleet with 6,000 men, intending 
to invade and burn the country. These lords, therefore, 
who had under their command forty large ships, without 
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counting sloops, and 2,000 men-at-arms, not including 
archers, sailed from Cornwall, and made towards the 
coast of Brittany, and on arriving at St. Malo, burnt in 
the harbour seven large Spanish ships which were lying 
there. The barons and knights of the country were much 
surprised at this, and declaring that the Duke of Brittany 
had sent for the English, they suspected him more than 
ever, and strengthened all their towns and castles in case 
of danger. The King of France also ordered his constable 
to invade Brittany; and when the duke discovered the 
strong feeling which had been excited against him, and 
that the constable of France was invading the duchy, he 
placed his lady under the care of Sir John Austin, in the 
castle of Auray, and himself went over to England, having 
first nominated Sir Robert Knolles governor in his 
absence. The constable of France took several places of 
great importance,—Rennes, Dinan, Vannes, and at length 
came to Hennebon. The governor of Hennebon, at this 
time, was an English squire, who had with him a garrison 
which might consist of about fourscore men, without 
counting the inhabitants of the town. The French, on 
their arrival, began a most violent attack, and brought 
up against the city many large engines and cannons; but 
it was well defended by the inhabitants, assisted by the 
English. Having assaulted it for some time without effect, 
the constable went up to the walls and cried out, “ Attend 
to me, ye men of Hennebon. It is quite certain we must 
conquer you, and that we will sup in your town this 
evening. If, therefore, any of you be bold enough to hurt 
even the smallest of our boys, I vow to God I will have 
you all put to death.” These words so frightened the 
inhabitants, that th**y at once retired and left the English 
to defend the town alone; and as it was too large for 
them to guard every part, the army of the constable soon 
entered and put them all to death except the two captains. 
After this Sir Bertrand marched to Concarneau, which he 
took, and then to Brest, in which were Sir William Neville 
and Sir Robert Knolles, with 200 men-at-arms, and as 
many archers. This town was hard pressed, and would 
have yielded, had not the Earl of Salisbury (who, at this 
season, had been cruising on the coast of Brittany) come 
to its relief. 

The Duke of Lancaster had now landed at Calais with 
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upwards of 3,000 men-at-arms, and 10,000 English 
archers. More than three years had elapsed since this 
expedition had been planned, so that it was well provided 
with all things. Very many noble earls and knights joined 
in it. On leaving Calais, this fine army marched in three 
battalions, in close order, with the van always ready for 
combat. They advanced at the rate of about three leagues 
a day, and at night quartered together, keeping a strict 
and strong watch to prevent surprise. In this manner 
they continued their march, following the course of the 
Somme, which they thought to cross between Ham and 
St. Quintin. It happened that the Lord de Boursiers was 
at this time returning from Hainault into France, and 
arrived at Ham just opportunely to assist the inhabitants 
should they be attacked. The English, however, passed 
on, crossed the river, and arrived at Ribemont; but the 
Lord de Boursiers also made for the same place, though 
by a different road : his force might consist of about forty 
spears and thirty crossbows; and these, as they ap¬ 
proached the castle, fell in with a party of English, about 
fourscore men on horseback, in advance of the rest, whom 
they attacked and defeated, and happy were they of them 
who could escape. Another part of the duke’s army was 
also surprised by an ambuscade of Burgundians and 
French, near Soissons, and experienced great loss. After 
these two fatal encounters nothing further befel the duke 
and his army worth mentioning; but they still marched 
onwards, keeping in close and good order: and the 
council of the King of France advised him to let them go, 
saying, “ by their smoke alone they cannot deprive you 
of your kingdom.” Pope Gregory was sadly grieved at 
the continuance of the war, and earnestly desired to bring 
about a peace; for which purpose he sent the Archbishop 
of Rouen, and the Bishop of Carpentras, to the King of 
France, and also to the Duke of Lancaster; but each 
party held so obstinately his own opinion, that neither 
would make any concession. The duke, however, shortly 
after, finished his expedition and took up his quarters at 
Bordeaux, about Christmas. When Easter came, the 
Duke of Anjou, who resided at Perigord, made a great 
muster of his forces, which amounted to 15,000 on foot, 
and a large body of Genoese and crossbows. With these 
he made a campaign into Upper Gascony, where he met 
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with great success. After this a truce was agreed upon 
between the Dukes of Anjou and Lancaster and their 
allies, until the last day in August; and they engaged 
themselves to be, in the month of September, in the 
country of Picardy—the Duke of Anjou at St. Omer, 
and the Duke of Lancaster at Calais. When this truce 
was concluded, the Duke of Lancaster, with many of his 
noble lords, set out from Bordeaux, and returned to 
England. 

Somewhere about this time, the Earl of Pembroke, who 
had been captured by the Spaniards off La Rochelle, was 
ransomed for 120,000 francs, which the Lombards of 
Bruges agreed to pay, should he arrive in good health at 
Bruges. The earl journeyed under passport of the 
constable through the kingdom of France, but a fever or 
some other sickness overtook him on the road, and he was 
obliged to travel in a litter to the city of Arras, when his 
disorder increased so much as to occasion his death. By 
this event the ransom of course was lost. The earl left 
one son, who, at the time of his father’s death, was only 
two years old. 

When the time of the truce which had been entered into 
between the English and French in Gascony had expired, 
war was recommenced. The Duke of Anjou came before 
La R6ole, the inhabitants of which, after a three days’ 
siege, submitted to the King of France. Several other 
towns also did the same. Now, again, a truce was agreed 
upon between the Kings of France and England, to last 
till the 1 st of May, 1375, in all the country between Calais 
and the Somme, but not to interfere with the other parts 
of the country which might be at war. This was done in 
order that no harm might happen to those lords who, at 
the instigation of Pope Gregory, were going backwards 
and forwards to Bruges, negotiating a more settled peace. 
While these negotiations were pending, the Duke of 
Brittany was in England in great distress about his own 
country, the larger part of which had turned against him. 
The King of England loved him much, and for his comfort 
assured him that he would never agree to any peace with 
France without his being reinstated. The duke humbly 
thanked the king for his great kindness, and not long after 
this assurance assembled 2,000 men-at-arms, and 3,000 
archers, who all received their pay for half a year in 
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advance, and went over to Brittany, where he met with a 
better reception than he could have expected, and regained 
several of his towns and castles. On the part of the King 
of France, the Viscount de Rohan, the Lords de Clisson 
and de Beaumanoir, guarded the frontiers of that kingdom 
against the Duke of Brittany and his English followers, 
who had now advanced before St. Brieu. Sir John 
Devereux was during this time quartered near to Quim- 
perte, and was destroying that part of the country. Sir 
John had caused a small fort called the new fort to be built 
in his garrison, in which he himself resided, so that none 
could venture out of the town without being taken. 
Information of this was sent by the townsmen to the Lord 
de Clisson and his company, who immediately marched to 
this new fort, which they surrounded. The English before 
St. Brieu heard of this, and as the Duke of Brittany found 
that they were not meeting with the success they expected, 
he said to his lords, “ Everything considered, we are but 
losing time here; let us go to the assistance of Sir John, 
and if we be able to fall in with those who are besieging 
him in the open field we shall do well.” Upon this they 
immediately departed, taking the road for the new fort. 
The assailants had done so much that they were already at 
the foot of the wall, and dreaded not what might be 
thrown down upon them since they were so well shielded. 
Just at this moment a scout came up with all speed, saying 
” My lords, make off in haste, for the English are coming 
with the Duke of Brittany, and they are not more than 
two leagues distant.” The trumpet sounded a retreat. 
Their horses were called for, and at full speed they all 
entered Quimperl6, which was hard by, and closed the 
gates; but scarcely had they raised the drawbridge and 
strengthened the barriers when the duke and his forces 
arrived. They had passed by the new fort and spoken 
to Sir John Devereux, who thanked them for coming; and 
indeed he had good reason for doing this, for without their 
assistance he must very shortly have been made prisoner. 
The duke and the English now formed the siege of 
Quimperl6. The archers and foot soldiers advanced with 
a sharp attack, and great determination was shown on 
both sides, and many men wounded. Every day there 
were such skirmishes and assaults that those in the town 
saw they could not hold out much longer; and there was 
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for them neither means of escape, nor hope of assistance. 
Accordingly they thought it best to open a treaty of 
surrender with the duke, who would only grant them a 
respite for eight days, and that with great difficulty 
During the time of the respite, however, two English 
knights, sent by the Duke of Lancaster, arrived at the 
army of the Duke of Brittany, bringing with them deeds 
engrossed and sealed of truces entered into at Bruges, 
between the Kings of France and England. To the great 
joy of the inhabitants, the siege was raised forthwith ; the 
duke disbanded his troops except those of his own house¬ 
hold, who accompanied him to Auray, where his duchess 
was; and shortly after this, having settled his affairs, he 

again went to England. # 

During the period of the truce, on Trinity Sunday, 1376, 
that flower of English knighthood, the Lord Edward of 
England, Prince of Wales and Aquitaine, departed this 
life in the palace of Westminster. His body was em¬ 
balmed, placed in a leaden coffin, and kept until the 
ensuing Michaelmas, that he might be buried with greater 
pomp and magnificence when Parliament was assembled. 
The King of France, on account of his lineage, had funeral 
service in honour of him performed with great mag¬ 
nificence in the Holy Chapel of the palace in Paris, which 
was attended by many prelates and barons of the realm. 
After Michaelmas, when the funeral of the prince had been 
solemnized in a manner suitable to his birth and merits, 
the king caused the young Prince Richard to be acknow¬ 
ledged as his successor to the crown of England; and 
when Christmas day came, he had him seated next to 
himself in royal state, above all his own children. The 
peace, which had from time to time been prolonged in 
an unsteady and unsatisfactory manner, now came to an 
end notwithstanding all the exertions of its most anxious 
advocates ; and when war recommenced, Sir Hugh 
Calverley was sent over to France as Governor of Calais. 
The year following that in which the prince died, the 
King of England was taken dangerously ill at Shene, a 
few miles from London, and departed this life on the 

vigil of St. John the Baptist. 

This event plunged the whole kingdom into the deepest 
sorrow. Immediately all the passes were ordered to be 
shut, so that no one could go out of the country; for it 
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was deemed advisable that the circumstances should not 
nown in Prance, until the government was settled. 

l ' me of the ^neral, the body of King Fdward, 
hl * f f Ce uncovered, was carried in grand procession, 
followed by h.s children, the nobles and prelates of 
England, through the city of London to Westminster, 
where he was buried by the side of his queen. In July 
following, his grandson, Richard, who was only in his 
eleventh year, was crowned with great solemnity at the 
palace of Westminster. The same day, four earls and 
nine knights were created, and the young king was placed 
under the ^ tutorship of that accomplished knight Sir 
Guiscard d’Angle, to be instructed by him in the paths 
of virtue and honour. The King of France, on being 
informed of the death of King Edward, said, that he had 
reigned most nobly and valiantly, and that his name ought 
to be remembered with honour among heroes. At his 
request, also, many nobles and prelates of his realm 
assembled, and funeral obsequies were performed to the 
memory of the deceased monarch, in the Holy Chapel of 
the Palace of Paris. 

About this time died, in prison, at Paris, Lord John 
Captal de Buch, of whom much has been said. He might 
have had his liberty, if he had been willing to swear that 
he would not carry arms against the King of France; but 
he was a bold and honourable knight, and would not 
listen to such terms. He remained, therefore, five years 
in confinement, to his great discomfort, and at last died. 
The King of France caused him to be interred, and had a 
solemn service performed over him, which was attended 
by many barons, prelates, and nobles. The war now 
proceeded with great vigour. The King of Navarre 
recommenced hostilities against the French, and the Duke 
of Lancaster invaded Brittany. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Expedition of the Duke of Anjou—Evan of Wales—French strengthen their alliance with 
Scotland—Attack upon Berwick—Alexander Rainsay—King of Navarre entreats the 
assistance of the English—Death of Evan of Wales by treachery—St. Malo—Garrison 
of Cherbourg—Encounter in the forest—Sir Thomas Trivet—French knight on his 
way to Scotland arrested in Flanders—State of the Church—Rival claims of Urban 
and Clement to the Popedom—Wars in Flanders—State of the country previous to 
the war—John Lyon—Gilbert Matthew—White hoods and black hoods—Ghent and 
Bruges—Siege of Oudenarde. 

You have before heard related how the Duke of Burgundy 
had made an incursion from the borders of Picardy, which 
was very honourable to him as well as profitable to the 
French. I must now tell you that while he was thus 
engaged, the Duke of Anjou resided at the good town of 
Toulouse with the duchess his lady, and was devising, 
night and day, different schemes to annoy and harass the 
English. After a time he set out from Toulouse, ac¬ 
companied by the Constable of France, in whom he had 
the greatest confidence, and advanced to Bergerac, of 
which place Sir Perducas d’Albret was governor, whose 
residence was the small but strong castle of Moueux, a 
short league from Languedoc. The duke, with his army, 
encamped in those fine meadows along the river Dor¬ 
dogne; and those companions who were desirous of 
advancing themselves frequently came to the barriers of 
the town to skirmish. Sir Thomas Felton was at Bor¬ 
deaux, and by no means at ease when he heard that his 
enemies were but twelve leagues distant, and in such 
numbers that he could not think of opposing them by 
force; he, therefore, wrote to four of the most powerful 
barons of Gascony to assist him. With these, who made 
in all about 500 lances, he resolved to march towards the 
French, and see if he could not gain some advantage 
over them. It was reported that a party of the enemy 
were escorting a very large engine, called a sow, from 
La R^ole to the siege, and this intelligence was very 
acceptable to Sir Thomas and his company, for they 
determined to intercept them. The two parties met; and 
I must say, that in the conflict many a gallant tilt was 
performed, and many a knight and squire unhorsed, and 
driven to the ground. In the end the French were suc¬ 
cessful, and Sir Thomas F'elton was taken prisoner; 
indeed there were but few of the English, or Gascons, 
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who were not either captured or slain. On the morrow, 
the engine was applied to the walls of the town; and 
such was its immense power, that the inhabitants thought 
it best to surrender. Sir Perducas and his men, however, 
left the city, and made for the fort of Moncin. 

After the surrender of Bergerac, the Duke of Anjou, 
with all his army, except the Marshal of France, who 
remained behind to wait for the Lord de Coucy who was 
expected that evening, took the road to Castillon, to 
which, on their arrival, they immediately laid siege. Cas¬ 
tillon soon yielded, as did also several other towns and 
castles in Gascony; some by capitulation, and others by 
storm. At Duras there was a severe struggle; the town 
was taken by storm ; but the men-at-arms retreated into 
the castle, which they resolved to defend, having plenty 
of provisions with them. The Constable of France, who 
had now joined the army, rode up to reconnoitre the 
castle, in order to see on what side it could best be 
attacked. He found it to be a marvellously strong place, 
and every one said that without a long siege it could not 
be taken. On the morrow this was reported to the Duke 
of Anjou. “It signifies not,” replied the duke, “for I 
have said and sworn that I will not stir hence until I have 
this castle under my power.” “Then you shall not for¬ 
swear yourself,” answered the constable. And he directly 
gave orders that the engines should be pointed against 
the walls, and the assault commenced. 

The garrison seeing this, thought it advisable to enter 
into a negotiation, and to surrender the castle, provided 
their own lives were spared; and the duke was persuaded 
by the constable to agree to these terms. The Duke of 
Anjou then ordered off men-at-arms to the different towns 
and castles he had taken, and himself returned to Tou¬ 
louse to see the duchess, who had just been delivered of 
a son. 

On dismissing Evan of Wales, he said to him, “ You 
will take under your command the Bretons, Poitevins, 
and Angevins, with whom you will march into Poitou, and 
lay siege to Mortain-sur-mer; and do not quit the place 
for any orders you may receive, even in the king’s 
name, until you have possession of it, for it is a garrison 
which has done us much mischief.” “ My lord,” replied 
Evan, “ as far as shall be in my power, I will loyally 
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obey you;” and without delay he set out to Mortain-sur- 
mer, and began the siege. 

Although King Charles of France had never borne arms 
himself, yet he managed to keep up a very sharp war 
against his enemies the English. No French king before 
him formed alliances so well, or paid greater attention to 
those from whom he thought to derive assistance; and at 
this time, because King Richard was very young, and his 
kingdom unsettled, he sent to renew his friendship with 
the Scots, and also to request them to make war upon the 
English. King Robert was by no means disinclined to 
comply with the French king’s request; and without 
delay assembled his barons, who, as soon as the expedition 
was proposed to them, professed their readiness to invade 
England, either to-day, to-morrow, or whenever King 
Robert pleased. Accordingly, summonses were forth¬ 
with issued for assembling the forces on a certain day in 
the Merse, which is the country bordering on England. 
Meanwhile, a valiant squire of Scotland, by name 
Alexander Ramsay, set out with forty men, determined 
upon performing some gallant enterprise; he and all his 
party were well mounted, and, after riding the whole 
night through bye roads, came to Berwick at daybreak, 
where they concealed themselves, and sent a spy to 
observe the state of the castle, who soon returned, 
reporting that there was no water in the ditches, and no 
one about. Upon hearing this, Ramsay and his com¬ 
panions left their place of concealment, and advancing, 
placed their ladders against the wall of the castle, which 
they entered, sword in hand, and then immediately 
hastened to the great tower, where Sir Robert Boynton, 
the governor, slept. Sir Robert, hearing his door being 
cut down, and fancying that some of his own men wanted 
to murder him, (for at that time he was very unpopular,) 
leaped out of window into the castle ditch, and thus broke 
his neck. The guard of the castle became alarmed at 
the noise, sounded their trumpets, and cried out 
“ Treason 1 Treason !’* 

John Bisset, the governor of the town of Berwick, 
heard the cry, and apprehending the cause of it, im¬ 
mediately armed himself; and having given orders for 
the supports of the bridge, which connected the castle 
with the town, to be broken down, sent off a messenger 
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to Lord Percy at Alnwick, to request his immediate assist¬ 
ance. 1 ell my Lord Percy, he said to the messenger, 
“the state you have left me in, and how the Scots are 
shut up in the castle, and cannot get away unless they 
leap the walls.” Had not John Bisset acted so wisely, 
Alexander Ramsay and his men would have gained the 
whole town; but when they attempted to leave the castle, 
and for this purpose let down the bridge, the chains which 
supported it broke, for the pillars on which it should have 
rested were gone. Ramsay finding himself thus caught, 
determined to defend the castle, thinking that it would be 
strong enough to hold out until succour should come from 
Scotland. 

The messenger, on arriving at Alnwick, was informed 
that the Earl of Northumberland was not out of bed; how¬ 
ever, as his business was urgent, he was admitted without 
delay, and the earl made all possible haste in ordering 
off succour to Berwick. The Scots also were not long 
before they learned the perilous situation of Alexander 
Ramsay and his brave companions, upon which they at 
once determined to raise the siege and reinforce the castle 
of Berwick. Sir Archibald Douglas said, “ Alexander 
is my cousin, and it is his high birth which has caused him 
to execute so bold a feat as the taking of Berwick Castle; 
it behoves us, therefore, to do all in our power to assist 
him.” Accordingly, with permission of the Scottish lords, 
he chose 500 lances from the flower of the army, and set 
off in good order to Berwick. By this time the Earl of 
Northumberland had got together a very large army, 
which had encamped on an extensive heath without the 
walls of the town, awaiting the arrival of the Scots. 
They had scarcely been encamped an hour when the 
scouts of the Scottish army advanced, and having recon¬ 
noitred the English, reported what they had seen to Sir 
Archibald and the Scottish knights, who, on hearing the 
account, said, ‘‘ We cannot think that it will be profitable 
for us to advance further to meet the English, for they 
are ten to one against us, and all tried men. We may 
lose more than we gain.” Sir William Lindsay 
endeavoured to persuade them to advance; but to no 
purpose; for all were of opinion that it would be useless; 
and the English finding the enemy did not intend to attack 
them, immediately began to storm the castle. 
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Never did so few men defend themselves so well as 
these Scots, and never was a castle more briskly attacked. 
After some hours the English managed to effect an 
entrance, when they began to slay all they could lay 
hands on. None escaped death except Alexander Ramsay, 

who was made prisoner. . , . 

Not many days after this recapture of Berwick, tne 
Earls of Northumberland and Nottingham entered Scot¬ 
land with a large army; one division of which marched 
along Tweedside in search of the Scots, and the other, 
under Sir Thomas Musgrave, quartered in the abbey of 
Melrose. As soon as Sir Archibald Douglas and his 
cousin, the Earl of Douglas, heard that Sir Thomas and 
his men were at Melrose, they marched to meet them, 
being resolved to fight if the parties were nearly equal. 
They met on the road to Morlane, where an engagement 
commenced, which was well fought on both sides while it 
lasted; but that was not tor any length of time, for the 
Scots were in point of numbers three to one superior to 
their enemies. Sir Archibald fought on foot, and wielded 
before him an immense sword, the blade of which was 
two ells long, and so heavy that scarcely any other man 
could have lifted it from the ground. The English made 
a valiant defence; however, they were forced to retreat; 
and Sir Thomas Musgrave, his son, with several other 
knights and squires, were made prisoners. The Earls of 
Northumberland and Nottingham, who commanded the 
other division, also failed of their object; and when they 
heard of the defeat and capture of Sir Thomas, they found 
there was no remedy, and so returned home. 

We must now leave off speaking of the Scots, and turn our 
attention to events which happened on the continent. This 
year died the Queen of France, and the Queen of Navarre, 
also Pope Gregory XI., and his immediate successor, the 
Cardinal of St. Peter, who enjoyed the popedom but three 
days. On his death, Bartholomew Prignano, Archbishop 
of Bari, was made Pontiff, under the title of Urban VI. 
The late Queen of Navarre was sister to the King of 
France, who, on her death, took possession of her two 
sons, Charles and Peter, under the plea that he was their 
proper guardian, and that he had a right to the manage¬ 
ment of all the lands which the King of Navarre held in 
Normandy until these two children should come of age. 
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At this the king, their father, was naturally much dis¬ 
pleased, and sent to request that his children should be 
restored to him; but the King 1 of France would not listen 
to the request; in consequence of which much angry feel¬ 
ing was excited; and because the King of Navarre was 
detected in many wicked machinations and attempts 
against the life of the King of France, this latter monarch 
swore that he would not undertake anything before he had 
driven him out of Normandy, and gained possession for 
his nephews of every town and castle which their father 
held there. Accordingly, he ordered commissioners to 
Montpellier to put his intention into execution. The 
Lords de Coucy and de la Riviere were also instructed to 
lay siege to Bayeux. In this extremity the King of Navarre 
sent over to England to ascertain whether the young King 
Richard and his council would form an alliance with him ; 
and if so, he promised that henceforward he would be true 
and loyal to the English, and would place in their hands 
all the castles which he possessed in Normandy. The 
King of England and his council were unwilling to enter 
upon this alliance without first holding a personal inter¬ 
view with the King of Navarre, who for this purpose 
went over to England, and explained his wants in so clear 
and eloquent a manner, that he was willingly attended 
to, and received such promises of assistance as caused him 
to be well satisfied. King Charles of France, being wise 
and subtle (as his whole life plainly showed), received 
information that an army was collecting in England ; but 
was ignorant whether it was to sail to Normandy or 
Brittany. On account of these doubts he kept in the 
latter country a large body of men-at-arms, under the 
command of the Lord de Clisson and others, and sent 
orders to the Lords de Coucy and de la Riviere to conquer 
by the speediest mode possible all the castles in Normandy, 
more especially such as were on the sea-coast. Moreover, 
he issued a special summons throughout his realm for 
every knight and squire, according to his degree, to keep 
himself prepared to march to whatever part he should be 
ordered. The Duke of Anjou had also retained large 
bodies of men-at-arms from all quarters, with the intention 
of laying siege to Bordeaux. 

While the French were making these preparations, the 
Duke of Lancaster secured the ports of Normandy, so that 
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none of the French dared to put to sea; and Sir John 
Arundel garrisoned Cherbourg, which is one of t e 
strongest castles in the world and only to be taken by 
famine. Sir Robert Knolles and Sir Hugh Broc his 
nephew laid siege to St. Malo, and burnt and destroyed 
the country all round it. Here several severe assaults 
were made and most ably resisted, for there were in bt. 
Malo men-at-arms not easily to be conquered During 
the siege, the English had sheds erected, under which 
they could with greater ease carry on their attacks; and 
400 cannons were pointed against different parts of the 
town. But we must leave the English before St. Malo 
to relate the melancholy death of Evan of Wales, which 
occurred just at this time. Evan, according to the instruc¬ 
tions which he had received of the Duke of Anjou, had 
closely blockaded Mortain, of which place the Souldich de 
1 ’Estrade was governor. Now it happened while the siege 
was going on, that there came out of England from the 
borders of Wales a Welsh squire named John Lambe, who 
was scarcely a gentleman, for no gentleman would ever 
have practised such base wickedness. This fellow intro¬ 
duced himself to Evan, and falling down on his knees, 
said, in his country’s language, that he had left Wales to 
see and to serve him. Evan not harbouring the least 
suspicion received him kindly, and after a time made him 
his chamberlain. Indeed, John won daily on the affec¬ 
tions of Evan, and there was no one in whom he placed 
greater confidence. Now Evan was in the habit, during 
the siege, of rising early, and seating himself before the 
castle in company with this John Lambe, when he had 
his hair combed and plaited by him for a considerable 
length of time, during which he amused himself by. view¬ 
ing* the castle and the surrounding country. On his last 
visit to his favourite spot it was early morn and fine clear 
weather. The heat of the night had prevented him from 
sleeping, and on taking his seat as usual on the trunk ot 
a tree, he said to John Lambe, “ Go and seek my comb, 
for it will refresh me a little.” He answered, 44 Willingly, 
my lord.” However, on his way to seek for the comb, 
or when returning with it, the devil must have entere 
the body of this John; for with the comb he brought a 
short Spanish dagger that had a broad point, and stuck 
it into Evan’s body, so that he fell down dead. Alter 
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this the assassin, leaving the dagger in the body, went 

silently to the barriers of the castle, made himself known 

to the guards, and was conducted by them to the Souldich 
de 1 Estrade. 

My lord/’ said he, “ I have delivered you from one of 
the greatest enemies you ever had.” ‘‘From whom?” 
demanded the souldich. ” From Evan of Wales,” an¬ 
swered John; and he then related to him the circumstances 
you have just heard. Upon this the souldich shook his 
head, and eyeing him with anger, replied, ‘‘Thou hast 
murdered him; but know from me, that if we did not reap 
so much advantage from thy wicked deed, I would have 
thy head cut off. What is done cannot be undone. But 
such a death is unworthy of a gentleman, and we shall 
have more blame than praise for it.” Thus died Evan 
of Wales, by a wicked and treasonable act, to the great 
grief of the army and all people, particularly of King 
Charles of France. 

The Lords de Coucy and de la Riviere took many places 
in Normandy. Evreux submitted to them after a siege of 
some time, and they then set out to join the leaders of 
the French army at Rouen, where the king was residing, 
in order to learn what was the next thing for them to do, 
for they had heard that the English were besieging St. 
Malo. Thither accordingly they were sent; and as the 
English were obliged to be continually armed and ready 
for battle, when they heard that the French were advanc¬ 
ing they had no leisure to continue the assault, except by 
their cannon, and by setting some miners to work. 

About this time some English and Gascon knights came 
suddenly down the Garonne, and raised the siege of 
Mortain. The English also recovered several strong 
castles from the French in the Bourdelois. The mine at 
St. Malo, meanwhile, proceeded rapidly; but the inhabit¬ 
ants had some suspicion of it. Indeed, they did not fear 
the other assaults, for the town was well provided with 
all sorts of stores and artillery for two years, if necessary; 
wherefore they considered how they might best counteract 
the mine, and after much difficulty they succeeded in their 
attempt. Their success, however, was in some sort acci¬ 
dental, for things fell out with extraordinary good fortune 
for them. It was understood that the English kept a very 
negligent watch; and relying upon this, Morfonace, the 
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eovernor of St. Malo, and a small company, sallied out 
of the town, at a time when they imagined the army would 
be fast asleep, to the place where the miners were en¬ 
caged, who had but little more to do to complete their 
work: they then set about destroying the mine; and some 
of the workmen who were within were never seen after¬ 
wards, as the earth fell upon them. Morfonace and his 
company having finished this business, declared they would 
awaken the guard next the town, in order that they might 
know with what success their gallantry had been crowned; 
and this they did by shouting their war cry, cutting down 
the tents, and slaying all they met. They then retreated 
into St. Malo without having sustained any loss, ine 
Duke of Lancaster returned to England, and Sir John 
Arundel went to Cherbourg to reinforce that garrison. 
Between Cherbourg and Valognes are large forests ex¬ 
tending even as far as Coutances. Now, Sir Oliver du 
Guesclin, brother to the Constable of France, imagined 
that he might be able, by means of these forests, secretly 
to approach Cherbourg, and surprise it; at any rate, he 
determined to try the project. So, taking with him about 
fifteen lances, and some guides who were acquainted with 
the country, he set out one morning from Valognes, con¬ 
tinuing his march until he had passed through the forest 
opposite to Cherbourg. That same day Sir John Arundel 
had visited the town of Valognes for pleasure, and had 
brought with him a squire of Navarre, called John Coq, 
as a guide, who was informed that the French were recon¬ 
noitring the place. “ My lord,” said John Coq, “ I have 
heard that Sir Oliver du Guesclin has passed the wood, 
and is examining our castle : let him be pursued, and 1 
think I can conduct you in such a manner that he must 
fall into our hands.” “ By my faith,” replied Sir John, 
“ I am very willing so to do.” I hey armed themselves 
accordingly, in number about one hundred lances, and 
entered the forest without the French knowing anything 
about it. Sir Oliver, meanwhile, finding the place ot 
such strength that it was impossible to besiege it, took the 
same road back to Valognes by which he had come. He 
had not marched above three leagues before Sir John and 
his company, who had been very accurately conducted, 
came up, and shouting, “ Our lady for Arundel ! begran 
to charge. Sir Oliver upon hearing these words heartily 
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wished himself at Yalognes, and mounted a fleet courser 
in hopes of escaping; but John Coq, like a valiant man- 
at-arms, pursued him so closely that at last he made him 
his prisoner; ten or a dozen more also were taken; the 
rest saved themselves among the trees, and escaped to tell 
Sir William des Bordes how they had fallen into an 
ambuscade, and that Sir Oliver and others had been made 
prisoners. The news of this capture caused great grief 
to the knights and squires at Yalognes, and equal joy 
when reported in England. Sir Oliver remained a 
prisoner for some time until he was ransomed. After this 
encounter, Sir John Arundel reinforced the garrison of 
Cherbourg, and then returned to England. 

We must now leave Cherbourg for a while and speak of 
the Lord Neville, the seneschal of Bordeaux, Sir Thomas 
Trivet, and others. The Lord Neville, who resided at 
Bordeaux, had good information that the Infanta of 
Castille, with a large army of Spaniards, was besieging 
the good city of Pampeluna, where the Viscount de Chas- 
tillon and the Lord de l’Escut with several others were 
shut up; but he knew nothing of the King of Navarre. 
The inhabitants of Bordeaux entreated him not to leave 
them while the Bretons held any forts near : they told him 
also that the garrison of Bersat was doing much injury to 
the country. This garrison then he resolved to reduce; 
and the same day that the detachment returned to Bor¬ 
deaux after conquering Bersat, the King of Navarre unex¬ 
pectedly arrived there, and entreated the English to come 
to the assistance of Pampeluna, which they promised to 
do. The siege of Pampeluna was carried on with great 
vigour, and the city would undoubtedly have been taken 
by the Spaniards had it not been for the great prudence 
and watchfulness of the viscount the governor, who had 
under him but 200 Gascon spears. At last, after much 
delay, the promised English succours arrived under com¬ 
mand of Sir Thomas Trivet; and as soon as the Spaniards 
heard of it, they quitted their quarters and marched off. 
The garrisons in Navarre manifesting no inclination to 
make excursions during the winter, the Spaniards in a 
short time entirely dispersed, and King Henry, accom¬ 
panied by his queen and children, went to reside at Seville. 
Sir Thomas Trivet and his companions quartered at 
Tudela, and having met with no adventure since they 
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entered Navarre, they determined to make an excursion 
into Spain to perform something for their pay. Accord¬ 
ingly they loaded their horses with all sorts of provisions, 
and marching away, encamped on Christmas eve in a fair 
meadow, by a river side, at the foot of Mount Montcain, 
which separates the three kingdoms of Navarre, Castille, 
and Arragon. This day the weather was very fine and 
wondrous hot. After dinner, the captains assembled m 
council to determine upon what should be done, when^ it 
was resolved to set out that night so as to arrive at Soria, 
and scale the walls of it by dawn on Christmas day. Three 
hundred lances only were to be employed on this adventure, 
under command of Sir Thomas Trivet and Count Pullois. 
About two o’clock, after midnight, these were armed, 
mounted, and on their road; but as soon as they had 
gained the plain on the other side of the mountain, it 
began to snow and hail so fast that the ground was all 
covered, and the men lost each other; however, after some 
delay, Sir Thomas collected about forty lances and sent 
them forward to Soria, in order to draw out the javelin- 
men who were guarding it. A combat immediately took 
place, and the garrison would have roughly treated this 
detachment, if more of Sir Thomas’s men had not fortun¬ 
ately advanced to their assistance and charged the javelin- 
men at full gallop with spears in their rests, so that at the 
first shock many of them were killed and wounded, and 
the remainder driven back to the town. On the morrow, 
which was St. Stephen’s day, the English retired to a 
town in Navarre called Quasquan, where they met the 
king. After this excursion Sir Thomas made another to 
the town of Alfaro in Castille, which was attended with 
a similar result to the last. Peace was then concluded 
between the Kings of Spain and Navarre; and not many 
months after, the King of Spain died, and was succeeded 
by his son John, from which time commenced a war 
between Portugal and Castille which lasted a considerable 
time, as you will hear in the course of this history; but 
we must return to the affairs of France. 

Though King Charles never quitted his closet or his 
amusements, his sagacity and subtlety enabled him to 
reconquer all that his predecessors had lost in the field. 
The wily monarch knew that there was a mortal hatred 
between the Scots and English, and sought to turn it as 
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he did everything else to his own account. For this pur¬ 
pose he determined to send one of his knights to King 
Robert, to examine into the state of the country, and see 
whether it were in a condition to carry on any effectual 
war, for Evan of Wales during his lifetime had often told 
him that the most certain way of disturbing England was 
bv means of Scotland. The knight selected was Peter 
Lord de Bournezel, who was fully instructed how to pro¬ 
ceed, and on taking leave the king made him remember 
to maintain such state as became a royal ambassador, 
promising that he would defray all his expenses. 

The knight accordingly set out on his journey and con¬ 
tinued his route until he came to Sluys, where he was 
detained fifteen days by unfavourable winds. During this 
time he lived most magnificently, and gold and silver 
were in as much profusion in his apartment as if he had 
been a prince. Music announced his dinner, and wherever 
he went a handsome sword richly emblazoned with his arms 
was carried before him. Moreover, his servant paid well 
for everything he had. Many of the town’s-people were 
much astonished at this extravagance, and the bailiff of 
the place undertook to mention the circumstance to the 
Earl of Flanders his master, who at that time resided at 
Bruges. The earl, having considered the matter awhile, 
ordered the ambassador to be brought to him ; and the 
knight much to his astonishment was arrested, and most 
unceremoniously conducted by the bailiff to Bruges. Upon 
being brought into the apartment of the earl, he cast him¬ 
self on his knees, saying, “ My lord, I am your prisoner 
at which words the earl with much warmth replied, How, 
rascal, do you dare to call yourself my prisoner when I 
have only sent to speak with you? The subjects of my 
lord may very freely come and speak with me, but thou 
hast ill-acquitted thyself by remaining so long at Sluys 
without visiting me; I suppose thou disdainedst it. My 
lord,” replied the knight, “saving your displeasure — 
but the Duke of Brittany, who was with the earl, inter¬ 
rupted him by saying, “ It is by such tattlers and jesters 
as you, that the kingdom of France is governed; you 
manage the king as you please, but such fellows shall yet 
be hanged until the gibbet be full of them. The knight 
was much terrified at these words : but he found that it 
was far better for him to be silent than to attempt any 
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reply, and watching his opportunity quietly withdrew from 
the presence of the earl. On his return to S uys, he de¬ 
termined not to risk farther the dangers of his journey, 
and so made the best of his way back again to Paris. 

You may easily imagine, that the King of France was 
much surprised at the knight’s return, and that the knight 
p-ave an account of everything that had befallen him in 
Flanders in order to excuse himself for not having obeyed 
the king’s orders. It happened, while Sir Peter was re¬ 
lating the events of his journey, that there were present 
several knights of the king’s chamber; among others, 
Sir John de Guistelles of Hainault, cousin to the Lari ot 
Flanders, who, thinking that he was speaking somewhat 
too freely, interrupted him by saying, “ Sir Knight, 1 can¬ 
not bear to hear my dear cousin so slightingly spoken ot; 
and if you mean to affirm, that by his act he prevented 
you from fulfilling your orders, I challenge you to the 
field, and here is my glove.” The knight was not s ow to 
reply, “ Sir John, I do affirm that what I have spoken is 
the truth ; and if you wish to say that it is not so, I will 
take up your glove.” To which Sir John made answer, 
“ I do say it is not so.” Upon this the king interfered by 
saying, ‘‘Come, come, we will have no more of this, 
though he was well pleased that Sir Peter had spoken so 
frankly, and so well answered the challenge of Sir John; 
for he himself was no friend to the Earl of Flanders, and 
shortly after wrote to him a very sharp letter, containing 
also menaces because he had kept with him the Duke o 
Brittany, whom the king considered as his enemy. ihe 
earl wrote back, making the best excuses he could; these, 
however, were of no avail, for the king was so bent upon 
a quarrel, that he sent to him even a sharper letter than 
the former, in which he declared that if he did not send 
awav his enemy the Duke of Brittany, he would look upon 
him in the same light. When the earl saw that the King 
of France was implacable, he resolved to have the letters 
shown to the principal towns in Flanders, and to request 
deputies to meet him for the purpose of determining what 
should be done. The deputies came without delay, and 
the earl explained to them the demand which the King ot 
France had made; as soon as he had finished speaking, 
they answered unanimously, “ My lord, it is our wish that 
the Duke of Brittany remain; and we know not that 
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prince, however great he may be, who shall resolve to 
make war upon you, but shall find in vour earldom of 
Handers 200,000 men completely armed.” This reply 
was, of course, very acceptable to the earl, who cordially 
thanked the deputies, and dismissed them. The Duke of 
Brittany remained at the court of the Earl of Flanders as 
long as he liked to stay, and then paid a visit to England. 

The King of France heard of all that passed, and of 
the earl’s great popularity, at which he was sadly indig¬ 
nant; but as he had no remedy, he contented himself with 
declaring that the earl was the proudest prince alive. 
While the Duke of Brittany was in England, information 
was brought to him that the Duke of Anjou was carrying 
the war into his territory—that many of the principal 
towns, as well as many knights and squires, had armed 
themselves in his name against the French; but notwith¬ 
standing these favourable symptoms, he was afraid to 
return; neither did his own council, the King of England, 
or the Duke of Lancaster, advise him to do so. The 
castle of Cherbourg was still in the hands of the English, 
having Sir John Harlestone for its governor; and through 
the extensive forest with which it was surrounded the 
garrison made frequent excursions, and overran much of 
the country round about. It happened one day, that a 
party of French troops out on an excursion, consisting of 
Sir Lancelot de Lorris and some others, fell in with some 
of the garrison of Cherbourg, who had left the castle as 
usual to plunder and destroy. As soon as they met, like 
knights and squires desirous of fighting, all dismounted 
except Sir Lancelot, who with his lance in its rest, and 
his target on his neck, requested a tilt in honour of his 
lady. On the side of the English there were several 
knights and squires who had bound themselves in like 
manner by vows of love, and who were quite ready to 
fight—I believe it was Sir John Copeland who accepted 
the challenge. They charged each other gallantly, and 
most dreadful blows were given on both sides. Sir 
Lancelot, however, was so severely struck by the English 
knight, that his shield and armour were pierced, and him¬ 
self mortally wounded. It was a sad pity, for he was an 
expert knight, young and handsome, and there, as else¬ 
where, sincerely lamented. After this a general encounter 
ensued, many of the French knights and squires were 
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slain, and many carried off as prisoners to Cherbourg, 
where they met Sir Oliver du Guesclin, who was still in 

confinement. , a . . . 

I have for some time been silent on the affairs or the 
Church, to which it now becomes necessary that I should 
refer. You have heard of the election of Cardinal 
Prignano to the popedom under the title of Urban VI.; 
1 must now tell you that he was of such, a choleric and 
obstinate disposition, and so very haughty in the execution 
of his office, that the cardinals determined, on a proper 
opportunity, to make another election; their choice fell 
upon Sir Robert de Geneva, son of the Count of Geneva, 
who took the name of Clement. Urban was at Tivoli 
passing the vacation when he heard of the new election; 
and finding that Clement had a large body of troops in 
the strong castle of St. Angelo, he became greatly alarmed, 
and would not return to Rome. Moreover, King Charles 
of France acknowledged Clement to be the true pope, as 
did also the King of Spain, the Earl of Savoy, the Duke 
of Milan, the Queen of Naples, and the whole of Scotland; 
but Germany declared itself in favour of Urban, and also 
Lord Lewis of Flanders, who took every opportunity to 
oppress the Clementists. Thus was the Christian world 
divided, and churches set at variance; nor did these dis¬ 
putes end without loss of life; for large bodies of men 
collected in and about Rome, in favour' of Urban, and 
rescued the castle of St. Angelo from the Bretons who had 
been placed there by Clement, under command of Sir 
Silvester Rudes, to support his interest. These again 
shortly after rallied, and entering Rome while the principal 
persons of the city were engaged in council at the capitol, 
slew and wounded many of the inhabitants, and then made 
good their escape under cover of the night. In this miser¬ 
able situation were Rome and its neighbourhood on ac¬ 
count of two popes, and even those who had been in no 
way concerned in the business had to pay dearly for it. 
Pope Clement and his cardinals fixed their residence at 
Fondi ; and not long after the assumption of his dignity, 
the Queen of Naples, in company with her husband the 
Lord Otho of Brunswick, paid him a visit, in order to 
place at his disposal all the territories which belonged to 
her, but which the Lord Charles Durazzo had seized upon, 
that the pope might give them to whomsoever he pleased 
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who should be able to regain them. Clement accepted the 
gift, and having heard that Urban and the Romans were 
desirous of gaining over the Neapolitans to their interest, 
he himself retired from Fondi to Avignon, and presented 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily to the Duke of Anjou, 
who was a rich and powerful prince, and who signified his 
determination to visit those parts with such an army as 
would enable him to resist all the enemies of the queen. 

At this period there was in Tuscany a right valiant 
English knight named Sir John Hawkwood, who had been 
employed by Pope Urban and his successor Pope Gregory 
in their wars with the Milanese; the Romans, therefore, 
and Urban, on Clement leaving Italy, resolved to send for 
Hawkwood and appoint him commander-in-chief of their 
forces. Their offers were so handsome that he immedi¬ 
ately accepted them, and in company with the Romans 
defeated a large body of Bretons under command of 
Silvester Budes, the greater part of whom were either 
taken or slain. Silvester was carried to Rome, where he 
was in great danger of being beheaded ; and to say the 
truth, it would have been more to his honour had this 
happened to him, for he and another squire of Brittany 
were afterwards on a suspicion of treason put to death at 
the city of Mascon, by order of Pope Clement. Sir Ber¬ 
trand du Guesclin, who was related to this Silvester 
Budes, was much enraged at his death, and had he himself 
lived longer, he would certainly have revenged it. Such 
was the state of affairs in these countries; but for the 
present we must leave them, and speak of the war in 
Flanders, which began about this time. 

The country of Flanders before the commencement of 
the war was so fertile and well cultivated, that it produced 
everything in most marvellous abundance; however, it 
was destined to change its character, for the pride and 
jealousy of the chief barons, which set the several cities 
at variance, soon interrupted tillage, and caused the 
greatest devastation everywhere. The earl, who was a 
wise and prudent man, did all in his power to prevent 
these differences, which so weakened his kingdom, and 
at the same time rendered it the less formidable to his 
neighbours; but, alas! the devil labours night and day to 
cause warfare, where good men wish for peace and har¬ 
mony, and he well knows how to accomplish his end. 
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Thus, indeed, it fell out in Flanders, as you will see by 

Wh Durbig° the time that the Earl of Flanders was in his 
greatest prosperity, there was a citizen of Ghent, by name 
fohn Lyon, subtle and enterprising, and very much 
favour with the earl. This man having been banished 
from Ghent, on account of some murder in which he had 
been concerned, retired to Douay, where the earl, who is 
said to have been the promoter of the murder, supported 
him in the greatest affluence, after a while recovered for 
him his freedom, and made him deacon of the pilots, which 
office might be worth about 1,000 francs a year. At * ie 
same time there was a family in Ghent called the Matthews, 
consisting of seven brothers, who were the most consider¬ 
able of all the pilots. One of these, by name Gilbert 
Matthew, from jealousy and other causes, bore in secret 
great hatred towards this John Lyon, and determined, 
without striking a blow, to do him the greatest injury in 
his power. With this view he got acquainted with one 
of the earl's chamberlains, and in the course of conversa¬ 
tion with him took an opportunity of saying, that it the 
Earl of Flanders pleased he might gain every year a hand¬ 
some revenue from the pilots; that it might be collected 
on the foreign trade, provided John Lyon the deacon 
would acquit himself honestly. This hint was conveyed 
bv the chamberlain to the earl, who (like other great lords, 
naturally eager of gain) ordered Gilbert Matthew to be 
sent for. Gilbert was introduced accordingly, and made 
his scheme appear so reasonable, that the earl agreed to 
adopt it. John Lyon was forthwith sent for, and in 
Gilbert’s presence the earl proposed the scheme to him. 
Now John saw at once that this was not a reasonable 
demand, and consequently said, “ What you require, as 
it seems at Gilbert’s proposing, 1 cannot execute alone, 
it will be too heavy upon the mariners. However, the 

earl persisted, and John replied that he would do the best 
* 1 * 

m When this conference was over, Gilbert Matthew, whose 
only object was to ruin John Lyon, went to his six brothers 
and said to them : “You must now give me every possible 
assistance, and we shall effect our purpose. A meeting is 
to be held about this tax; now, notwithstanding all 1 may 
say at the meeting, you must refuse to comply. I will 
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dissemble and argue that if John Lyon did his duty, this 

& I know the earl well; and 
sooner than lose his point, John Lyon will be displaced 
from his office, which will be given to me, and then, of 
course, you can comply. With regard to the other 
mariners, we are too powerful for them to oppose us.” 

The six brothers agreed to do exactly as Gilbert had 
directed them, and at the meeting everything turned out 
as he wished ; for John was deposed, and the office given 
to Gilbert. Not contented with having effected the ruin 
of their unhappy victim, one of the brothers wanted to 
contrive to have him put to death ; but to this the others 
would not agree, saying, that he had done them no wrong, 
and that no man ought to lose his life, but by sentence of 
a judge. Things went on quietly for some time, until the 
people of Bruges began to make a canal from the river 
Lys. This canal had often before been attempted; but 
as the inhabitants of Ghent considered it to be injurious 
to the interests of their town, it was always opposed by 
them. On the present occasion the Earl of Flanders had 
sanctioned the plan, and even sent pioneers with a body of 
men-at-arms to guard them in the execution of the work. 

As chance would have it, one day a woman on her return 
from a pilgrimage to our Lady of Boulogne, being weary, 
sat down in the market-place of Ghent; when many people 
collected around her asking whence she came. 14 From 
Boulogne,” said the woman; 44 and I have seen on my 
road the greatest curse that ever befel the town of Ghent; 
for there are upwards of five hundred men labouring night 
and day to open a canal for the Lys, and if they be not 
immediately prevented, the course of that river will soon 
be turned.” This speech of the woman was echoed far 
and wide, and served to inflame men’s minds in all direc¬ 
tions. Many said, that if John Lyon had been deacon no 
such attempt would ever have been made; and to him they 
resorted for advice. John thought this a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to redress the injury he had received ; however, he 
did not wish to seem to thrust himself forward ; but when 
prevailed upon to speak, after much entreaty, said : 

44 Gentlemen, if you wish to put an end to this business, 
you must renew an ancient custom which formerly existed 
in this town of Ghent. I mean you must first put on 
white hoods and choose a leader.” 
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“ We will have it so 1 We will have it so 1” was heard 
on all sides. “ We will put on white hoods.” 

White hoods were accordingly provided, and given out 
to those who preferred war to peace; and John Lyon was 
elected chief. Most willingly did he accept the office, for 
he rejoiced at the opportunity of embroiling the towns of 
Ghent and Bruges with each other, and with the earl, 
their lord. Gilbert Matthew, on the other hand, was by 
no means well pleased, when he saw in what numbers the 
white hoods had collected. News was soon carried to 
the pioneers that a large force from Ghent was coming 
against them, upon which they immediately left their 
work, and returned to Bruges; so that John Lyon and 
his party returned to the town without any encounter. 
During the same week in which these white hoods had 
placed themselves under command of John Lyon, another 
cause of distrust originated at Ghent, by some persons 
who were alarmed for its franchises; which circumstance 
also favoured greatly John’s desire of embroiling the 
town. The hope of success made him more active than 
ever. He spread secret rumours in different parts, and 
took every opportunity of suggesting, “ that never could 
the privileges of any town be properly maintained when 
offices were put to sale,” intending this in allusion to the 
manner in which Gilbert Matthew had become possessed 
of the dcaconship. Moreover, he frequently harangued 
the people in public; on which occasions he spoke so well, 
and with so much art, that he always left them highly 
impressed in his favour. At length the men of Ghent 
determined to send deputies to the Earl of Flanders re¬ 
questing a redress of their grievances, and especially that 
he would put a stop to the canal. The earl, thinking to 
abolish the white hoods, immediately granted the request; 
but John Lyon, who was present when the earl’s answer 
was received, thus addressed the meeting: “My good 
people, you see clearly at present the value of these white 
hoods. Do they not guard your privileges better than 
those of red and black, or hoods of any other colour? 
Be assured, then, by me, that as soon as they shall be laid 
aside, I will not give three farthings for all your 
privileges.” 

This speech had the desired effect upon the people, and 
they determined to do as John Lyon had advised them. 
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But Gilbert Matthew, who was very ill at ease, concerted 
a plan with the earl to arrest John and some of the 
principal of the white hoods, hoping thereby to disperse 
the rest. With this view the bailiff of Ghent came to the 
town with about 200 horsemen; galloped up the street 
with the earl s banner in his hand, and posted himself in 
the market-place, where he was joined by Gilbert and 
several others. John Lyon, suspecting what was intended, 
immediately got together a large body of his men, for they 
were instructed to be always ready, and ordered them to 
advance. The moment Gilbert Matthew and his party 
saw the white hoods advancing they left the bailiff, and 
ran off as fast as they could. John Lyon on entering the 
market-place, without saying a word, seized the bailiff, 
and slew him. He then ordered the earl’s banner to be 
dragged through the dirt, and torn to pieces; and upon 
seeing this, the men-at-arms took to flight, and left the 
town, which the victorious party pillaged as they pleased. 

After this event, several of the wisest and richest citi¬ 
zens in Ghent, tired of these constant contentions, called 
an assembly, in which it was debated how they could best 
make up matters with the earl, and promote the advantage 
of the town. John Lyon and the other leaders of the 
white hoods were invited to attend; indeed, without them 
they would not have dared to assemble. Many proposals 
were made, and long debates ensued; at last, however, 
it was determined to elect twelve of the most respectable 
inhabitants, who should entreat the earl’s pardon for the 
murder of the bailiff, and endeavour by this means to 
obtain peace; but in this peace every person was to be 
included, and nothing moved in the business hereafter. 

This resolution was acted upon; and on an appointed 
day twelve citizens waited upon the earl, who pleaded their 
cause so well, and appeared so contrite, that the earl was 
on the point of pardoning all the outrages that had been 
committed, when he received information that the castle 
of Andreghien had been burnt to the ground. “ Burnt !” 
replied the earl to the messenger who brought the intelli¬ 
gence. “ And by what means?” 

“ By an accidental fire, as they say,” was the reply. 

“Ah! ah!” answered the earl. “ Now it is all over; 
there can never be peace in Flanders while John Lyon 
lives.” 
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Then sending for the deputies from Ghent, he said to 
them : “ Wretches, you supplicate my pardon with sword 
in hand. I had acceded to your wishes; and your people 
have been base enough to burn down my favourite castle. 
Was it not sufficient to have murdered my bailiff, and 
trampled on my banner? Quit my presence directly; and 
tell the men of Ghent, that they shall never have peace 
until they shall have given up to me to be beheaded 

those whom I shall point out. ’ . , , 

The earl was right in his conjecture. It was, indeed, 
John Lyon, and a refractory band of white hoods under 
him, who, discontented with the proposal of the assembly, 
had actually destroyed the beautiful castle of Andreghien 
while the deputies were at Male in conference with the 
earl. Of course the poor deputies knew nothing of John 
Lyon’s intention; and like people perfectly innocent, en¬ 
deavoured to excuse themselves; but in vain. The earl 
was now so much enraged, that he would not listen to 
them; and as soon as they had left he summoned all the 
knights of Flanders, and every gentleman dependent on 
him, to be advised by them how he could best revenge 

himself on the people of Ghent. 

This was the very thing that John Lyon wanted; for 
the people of Ghent would now be obliged to make war, 
whether they liked it or not. He, therefore, seized the 
opportunity, and having collected the white hoods, pub¬ 
licly harangued the people, and advised them without 
delay to get together all the support they could from the 
neighbouring towns, and make an attack upon Bruges. 
Such even now was his influence, that in a short time he 
mustered a very large army, and placing himself at their 
head, advanced to Bruges, which town was so taken by 
surprise, that after a short parley at the wicket, the bur¬ 
gomaster and magistrates opened the gates, and the men 
of Ghent entered. A formal alliance was then drawn up, 
which the men of Ghent and Bruges mutually swore to 
keep, and to remain for ever as good friends and 

neighbours. , 

On their way home the men of Ghent marched to tne 

town of Damme, which likewise opened its gates and 

received them courteously. While at Damme John Lyon 

was seized with a sudden sickness, which caused his body 

to swell exceedingly ; the night he was taken ill he ha 
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supped with some ladies of the town, and many said that 
he was poisoned. Of this I know nothing; but I do know 
that the next day he was placed on a litter and carried to 
Ardenbourg, where he died, to the great grief of all his 
followers, who were at first thrown into the utmost con¬ 
fusion by the event. However, the alliance between 
Ghent and Bruges continued; and they were not long in 
choosing for themselves four of their chief men as leaders, 
who set about increasing their power by entering into a 
treaty with Ypres and several other towns. The Earl of 
Flanders, though not a little pleased at being free from so 
troublesome an enemy as John Lyon, was at the same time 
much vexed when he heard that the inhabitants of Ypres 
had turned against him; and fearful lest the men of Ghent 
should endeavour to gain Oudenarde, he sent thither a 
strong reinforcement of knights and squires from Flanders, 
Hainault, and Artois. Notwithstanding these prepara¬ 
tions, the men of Ghent did attack the place, and con¬ 
tinued the siege with much loss both to themselves and 
the inhabitants for many days. While the four chiefs lay 
before Oudenarde, information was brought that the Earl 
of Flanders was at Dendremonde, with his cousin the 
Duke de Mons and several other knights. Thither, then, 
they determined to send about 6,000 men to make an 
assault upon the place. By means of some country people, 
the garrison of Dendremonde heard of their intention and 
prepared accordingly. 

At daybreak the enemy advanced by land and also in 
boats on the Scheld, and prepared for instant assault. 
The trumpet of the castle sounded at their approach, and 
every one made ready. A most vigorous attack com¬ 
menced, which was kept up during the whole day; but 
the castle was so strong and so well defended that it 
could not easily be taken, and after considerable loss the 
assailants thought it best to retire to Oudenarde. The 
siege of Oudenarde continued for a long time, and as the 
men of Ghent were masters of the river and of the ad¬ 
joining country, no provisions could be introduced into 
the town. Among the many attacks made upon it, there 
was one which lasted a whole day, and which was far more 
vigorous than the rest. Upon this occasion many new 
knights were created from Flanders, Hainault, and Artois, 
who, desirous of distinguishing themselves, advanced to 

*F 57 
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the barriers, when several skirmishes took place; and so 
regardless of death were they, that when those in front 
of the line were slain or disabled, the rear dragged them 
away and took their places; still the town would not 

yield. 

Now, to say the truth, this war against his subjects was 
highly displeasing to the Earl of Flanders. . His mother 
also, the Lady Margaret of Artois, blamed him much for 
it, and earnestly desired to bring it to an end; with this 
view she wrote to the Duke of Burgundy requesting his 
interference. The duke, to whom the heritage of Flanders 
would fall on the earl’s death, was of course as much 
interested as any one in saving the country from ruin; and 
after many negotiations and much exertion on his part, 
he succeeded in restoring, at least for a time, a good 
understanding among all parties. The men of Ghent 
agreed to acknowledge the earl’s command, and the earl 
for his part promised to reside among them at Ghent in 
an amicable manner, and never to call the past to remem¬ 
brance. We must now leave the Flemings for a short 
time, and return to the affairs of Brittany and other 
matters. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Rdorn of the Duke of Brittany into his own country—Council in England respecting the 
marriage of King Richard—Sir John Arundel commands an expedition to Brittany, 
storm at sea destroys it—Continuation of the disturbances in Flanders-White hoods 
pillage Oudenarde—Death of Sir Bertrand du Guesclin—Earl of Buckingham leads 
• n army through France into Brittany to assist the Duke—St. Omer—Ambuscade of 
1 ord Delawarr and his party—The Karl of Buckingham before Troyes—Craftv 
policy of the French King—Gauvain Micaille delivered from his vow by an English 
squire—The tilting match—Illness of the King of France—His death—The route of 
the English army—Perplexities of the Duke of Brittany—His interview with the 
Earl of Buckingham—(Coronation of the new King of France—Preparation for the 
siege of Nantes—The Duke of Brittany does not keep his appointments—His 
apology—Return of the Earl of Buckingham to PCngland—Tournament—John 
Boucmel and Nicholas Clifford. 

You have been told somewhat of the troubles of Brittany, 
and that the duke of that country had escaped to Eng¬ 
land, and put himself under the protection of King 
Richard. The inhabitants of the principal cities, wearied 
by the long continuance of these troubles, now began 
earnestly to desire the duke’s return; and to this effect 
sent to him many messengers : but he was afraid of trust¬ 
ing them until there came two knights of rank, who 
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assured him of the state and condition of the country, 
and in confirmation of their ardent entreaty that he 
should return, brought with them letters credential from 
the prelates, barons, and principal towns. The duke upon 
this prepared for his departure, at the advice of King 
Richard, who promised very shortly to send to his assist¬ 
ance a large body of men-at-arms; the duchess however 
was left in England, and the duke was accompanied only 
by Sir Robert Knolles, the two knights of Brittany, ioo 
men-at-arms, and 200 archers. After a favourable pas¬ 
sage he landed at Vannes, where he was received with 
every possible demonstration of joy; indeed, the whole 
country seemed delighted at his return. At Nantes he 
was met by prelates, barons, knights, and ladies, who all 
offered their services and expressed their readiness to 
obey him. Everywhere there were great complaints of the 
French, and of the constable, who had quartered himself 
near to Rennes; but the duke satisfied these by stating 
that when the assistance promised by the King of England 
should arrive, his people should have an ample return for 


all the wrong they had received. 

In this year, about St. Andrew’s day, died the Lord 
Charles, King of Germany and Emperor of Rome; he was 
succeeded by his son VVinceslaus, who signed himself 
Emperor of Rome, King of Germany and Bohemia. The 
same year also there were many councils held in England, 
by the uncles of the king, the prelates and barons, relative 
to the marriage of the young King Richard. The English, 
out of love to that good lady the Queen Philippa, much 
desired that a princess of Hainault should be selected as 
their future queen; but Duke Albert at that time had no 
daughters marriageable. After much discussion, the 
daughter of the lately deceased King Charles, sister of the 
present King VVinceslaus, was agreed to; and Sir Simon 
Burley, a sage and valiant knight, who had been the 
king’s tutor, and was much beloved by the prince his 
father, was nominated to go to Germany to treat about 
the marriage. The time had now arrived for sending off 
the promised succour to the Duke of Brittany. Sir John 
Arundel was appointed to command the expedition, and 
there accompanied him Sir Hugh Calverley, Sir Thomas 
Banaster, Sir Thomas Trivet, Sir Walter Pole, Sir John 
Bourchicr, and the Lords Ferrers and Basset. These 
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knights with their forces assembled at Southampton, 
whence they set sail. The first day they were at sea the 
weather was favourable, but towards the evening the wind 
veered about and became quite contrary; so strong and 
tempestuous was it that it drove them on to the coast of 
Cornwall that night, and as they were afraid to cast 
anchor, they were forced the next day into the Irish sea, 
here three of their ships sunk, on board of which were 
Sir John Arundel, Sir Thomas Banaster, and Sir Hugh 
Calverley; the two former with upwards of eighty men 
perished, but Sir Hugh fortunately clung to the mast of 
his vessel and was blown ashore. The rest of the ships, 
when the storm had abated, returned as well as they could 
to Southampton. Through this misfortune the expedition 
was put an end to, and the Duke of Brittany, though 
sadly oppressed by the French, received all that season 

no assistance from the English. 

When we left off speaking of the affairs of Flanders, 
peace had just been concluded between the earl and the 
men of Ghent, which peace the earl was on all sides 
advised to preserve; however, he still continued to reside 
at Bruges, and never went near Ghent, until the inhabit¬ 
ants sent deputies to him to invite him thither. Perhaps 
it would have been better had he not gone, for on his first 
visit he expressed himself so angrily at the appearance ol 
many white hoods, that hostilities were again commenced, 
and he was obliged secretly to retire. The white hoods 
shortly after this seized upon Oudenarde, which they pil¬ 
laged and destroyed. At this the earl was exceedingly 
enraged, and immediately sent and had the gates and 
towers of the place repaired, and the castle made much 
stronger than before. The malcontents, however, cared 
little for this; they said, “ Let them work as long as they 
please in repairing Oudenarde, were it of steel it cannot 
resist us whenever we choose to take it.” They then 
elected Peter du Bois as their captain, under whom they 
sallied forth from Ghent, and burnt and destroyed all the 
houses of the nobility in the surrounding country. The 
earl, who resided in Lille, daily received information of 
these outrages, but he had not sufficient power to put a 
stop to them, and for various reasons the neighbouring 
princes were disinclined to render him any assistance. 
The King of France and the Duke of Aniou were dis- 
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pleased with him because he had so long entertained the 
Duke of Brittany against their wishes; and Pope Clement 
said that God had sent him this rod because he was his 
enemy, and would not acknowledge him as pope. 

While these disturbances were harassing Flanders, Sir 
Bertrand du Guesclin was at Auvergne—he had laid siege 
to Chateauneuf de Randon, three leagues from the city of 
Mende, in which castle he had blocked up several English 
and Gascons who had come from the country of Limousin. 
The constable made many severe attacks upon the place, 
and vowed he would not depart without taking it; while 
there, however, he was seized with a sickness which 
proved fatal. His death was a severe loss to his friends, 
and indeed to the whole kingdom of France. The body 
of the brave knight was carried to the church of the 
Cordeliers, at which it remained one night; on the 
morrow it was embalmed, and conveyed to St. Denis, 
where it was buried in a tomb near to that which King 
Charles of France had caused to be prepared for himself. 
By the king’s orders the body of Sir Bertrand was so 
placed as to lie at the foot of the tomb, and his obsequies 
were performed with the same honour as though he had 
been his own son. The death of Sir Bertrand left the 
office of constable vacant, and many councils were held 
on the subject of his successor. Several great barons 
were thought of; in particular the Lords de Clisson and 
de Coucy. This latter knight was much in favour with 
the King of France, who had already appointed him 
governor of Picardy, and given him the heritage of 
Montagne, and on the present occasion he much wished 
to nominate him to the vacant office; but the gallant lord 
excused himself for many reasons, and refused to under¬ 
take so weighty a charge as that of constable, adding 
that Sir Oliver de Clisson was the fittest of all persons to 
succeed Sir Bertrand, for he was a most valiant, enter¬ 
prising man, and moreover well known to, and much 

beloved by, the Bretons. 

I must now tell you something about the Earl of Buck¬ 
ingham, the youngest son of Edward III. of England, and 
the army with which he crossed the sea, and marched 
through France and Brittany. You have before heard 
that when the Duke of Brittany left England, King 
Richard promised to send him some troops, and that he 
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halted, and made a display of themselves to the garrison; 
on this occasion the Earl of Buckingham created several 
knights. Their next station was Hosque, whence the 
vanguard marched on to a strong castle called Folant, 
where there resided a certain brave squire by name 
Robert, who had with him about forty soldiers prepared 
to defend themselves to the last. 

The new knights, whom the Earl of Buckingham had 
just created, eager to do honour to their knighthood, 
immediately surrounded the tower, and began an attack; 
but the place was well defended, and many of the assail¬ 
ants were killed and wounded by the arrows from the 
fort. Among the newly-made knights was the Earl of 
Devonshire, who, while he was on the castle ditch, dis¬ 
played his banner, and much encouraged those about him 
by saying, “ What, my lords ! shall we so disgrace our 
new honours as to remain all the day before this pigeon- 
house? The strong places and castles of France may 
well hold out against us when such a place as this stops 
us. Advance, advance! let us prove our knighthood.” 
Upon which he and his companions rushed forward with 
such energy, that the lower court was taken; and after 
a severe struggle the whole garrison were made prisoners. 
The vanguard then waited for the rest of the army, and 
all in battle array advanced before St. Omer. The 
governor of St. Omer had already, in expectation of an 
attack, doubled the number of his guards, and ordered 
2,000 men to be in readiness the whole night; but as 
soon as it was reported that the English were advancing, 
all the inhabitants armed themselves and drew up in the 
market-place, whence they proceeded to the gates, towers, 
and battlements with a determined resolution to resist 
should the English advance against them ; but the Eng¬ 
lish had no such intention ; for they considered that as 
the place was so strong they might, in attacking it, lose 
more than they could gain. The French garrisons in the 
countries of Boulogne, Artois, and Guines, having ob¬ 
served the disposition of the English, and that they con¬ 
tinued their march without endeavouring to take any 
towns or castles, mutually resolved to follow them, and 
for this purpose assembled under the pennons of the 
Lords de Fransures and de Saimpi, to the number of 
more than 200 lances; but the English marched in such 
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compact order, that even when they came up to them 
they could not attack them without the risk of suffering 
a total defeat. As they were passing by Arras, these 
French lords met the Lord de Coucy, who received them 
politely, and made inquiries respecting what road the 
English had taken. They replied, that the preceding 
night they lodged at Doncheres, and that they were 
marching carefully, and in excellent order. “ It is clear,” 
answered the Lord de Coucy, “ that they wish for battle; 
and that they shall have, if our lord the king will trust 
me.” From Doncheres, the earl led his army to Clery- 
on-the-Somme, where he took up his quarters. While 
here, some knights, among whom were Sir Thomas 
Trivet, Sir William Clinton, and others, at the instigation 
of the Lord Delawarr, who was well acquainted with the 
country, and who had heard that the Lord de Coucy, 
with a large body of men-at-arms, was in the town of 
Arras, resolved to march from the army at early dawn 
with the foragers, and see if they could meet with any 
adventure. It happened that the Lord de Coucy, with his 
men, had this same day left Arras and taken the road to 
St. Quentin, and that the Lord de Brimeu, anxious to 
perform some gallant action, had quitted the army, taking 
with him about thirty spears. As chance would have it, 
these two parties of French and English fell in with each 
other, and as their meeting took place in the plain, a 
combat was inevitable. They, therefore, struck spurs into 
their horses, and galloped forwards. On the first shock 
several on each side were unhorsed, killed, and wounded : 
the rest then dismounted, and began to thrust with their 
spears. This mode of combat continued for an hour, 
and no one could say to which party victory would be¬ 
long; in the end, however, the English won the field. 
Sir Thomas Trivet took the Lord de Brimeu and his two 
sons prisoners, and afterwards returned to the army. 
The Lord Delawarr and his party this same day posted 
themselves in ambuscade near to Mount St. Quentin, for 
they had learned that the seneschal of Hainault was with 
a large body of men-at-arms in Peronne, and they knew 
him to be so self-sufficient that he would not fail to sally 

out,—which in truth he did. 

When the ambush had been settled, ten men-at-arms 

were sent forward to Peronne, where they were met by at 
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least fifty spears with the seneschal, who, thinking to 
make some of them prisoners, ordered the barriers to be 
thrown down, and immediately began to pursue them as 
they retreated towards their ambuscade;, however, the 
matter was not well managed, for those in ambush dis¬ 
covered themselves somewhat too soon; and when the 
seneschal perceived this large body of men so well 
mounted, he sounded a retreat; and most opportunely did 
these lords find the barriers open; indeed, notwithstand¬ 
ing all their haste, several of them were overtaken by the 
English and made prisoners. The earl and his army then 
continued their march; passing by Origny and Cressy 
they crossed the river Aisne and came to Hermonville, 
four leagues from Rheims : on their way they suffered 
much from want of forage, for everything of value had 
been driven into the towns and strong places, and the 
King of France had abandoned to his own men-at-arms 
whatever they could find in the open country. In conse¬ 
quence of this, it was determined to open a treaty with 
the inhabitants of Rheims, in order to induce them to 
supply the army with provisions; but they refused to 
enter into any negotiation, and in reply said, that the 
English must make the best of their own case. This 
answer was so galling, that in one week the English light 
troops burnt upwards of sixty villages dependent upon 
Rheims; moreover, having heard that 6,000 sheep had 
been secured in the ditches of that town, the vanguard 
advanced thither and drove them off, without any one 
daring to come out from the town to prevent them; for 
the archers who were posted on the banks of the ditch shot 
so sharply that the bulwarks were quite cleared. Having 
gained this success, the English sent to inform the towns¬ 
men that they would burn all the standing corn unless 
they ransomed it by sending bread and wine. At this 
they were so much alarmed, that they immediately sent 
off from ten to sixteen cart loads of provisions. 

Leaving Rheims, the army came to the river Marne, 
which they crossed by means of a broken-down bridge 
repaired for the purpose, and on the ensuing day drew 
up in front of the town of Vertus, where there was a 
grand skirmish, in which many were wounded. The Earl 
of Buckingham lodged in the abbey, and this circum¬ 
stance alone saved it from being destroyed; for during 
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the night the whole town was burnt because the towns¬ 
men would not pay for its ransom. In the morning the 
earl and his army moved forward. On their way, the 
skirmishing party under Lord Delawarr fell in with the 
Lord de Hangest and his men. In the troop of Lord 
Delawarr, there was a valiant man-at-arms from Hain- 
ault, called Peter Berton, who, fixing his lance in its 
rest, and being well mounted, came up with the Lord 
de Hangest, who was flying before him, and gave him 
such a blow on the back with his lance that he drove him 
out of his saddle. The lord, however, was not unhorsed, 
neither did he lose his stirrups, though Peter thrust the 
iron hard at his back, and in this manner they came to 
Plancy, where de Hangest leaped from his horse and got 
into the castle ditch. Those within were anxious to save 


him, and ran to the barrier; a grand struggle then be¬ 
gan ; the garrison being good crossbow men shot 
briskly; but reinforcements from the vanguard were con¬ 
tinually arriving, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that the Lord de Hangest was rescued. The castle itself 
suffered much injury, and upwards of thirty of the French 
were killed and wounded. After this, the army marched 
onward towards Troyes. In this city was the Duke of 
Burgundy who had appointed it for the rendezvous of his 
forces His intention was to offer the English battle be¬ 
tween the river Seine and the Yonne, and the knights and 
squires of France were most anxious to carry this inten- 
tion into effect; but King: Charles, doubtful of the fortune 
of the war, would not give his permission to do so He 
too well remembered the great losses his nobles had or- 
merly sustained from the victories of the English to allow 
them to fight unless the advantage were considerably on 
their side. I was informed that the Lord de la Tremou- 
ille was sent by the duke and some other lords to Pans to 
entreat the king to allow them to fight and that he had 
not returned when the English came before Troyes. 

The French lords quite expected that the English would 
not pass by without coming to look at them ; and in the 
hope of gaining some advantage over them they erected 
about a bow-shlt from their gates a large redoubt of great 
beams of timber capable of holding about i ooo men-at- 
arms As soon as they came in sight of the city, the 
English sent forward two heralds who were thus instructed 
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by the Earl of Buckingham: “You will go to Troyes, 
and tell the lords within the city that we are come from 
England in search of deeds of arms. Wherever we think 
they can be found, there we shall demand them : and be¬ 
cause we know that part of the chivalry of France repose 
in the town of Troyes, we have purposely taken the road 
to it. If they are willing to say anything to us, they will 
find us in the open plain, and in suchwise as we ought 
to be to meet our enemies.” To this the heralds replied, 
“My lords, we will obey your commands.” They then 
set off and rode to the town, wearing the emblazoned arms 
of the Earl of Buckingham. At the entrance of the re¬ 
doubt they were stopped and asked by the lords what 
they wanted : to which they replied that they wished, if 
possible, to speak with the Duke of Burgundy. During 
the time the heralds were delivering their message,. the 
English employed themselves in arranging their battalions, 
for they looked upon a battle as certain. All who were 
desirous of knighthood were called forward and received 
that honour at the hands of the earl. Among others came 
Sir Thomas Trivet, Sir Peter Breton, Sir John and Sir 
Thomas Paulet. A very gallant squire from the country 
of Savoy was also called, who had before at St. Omer been 
requested to receive the honour of knighthood; and when 
the earl said to him, “ We shall to-day, if it please God, 
have an engagement, and I will make you a knight,”— 
the squire excused himself again by saying: “God give 
you all the good and honour you wish me; but I will 
never be a knight until my natural lord the Earl of Savoy 
shall confer that distinction upon me in battle.” 

To the words which the Earl of Buckingham had 
delivered to the heralds, the following had been added by 
order of a council held that same evening: “ You will tell 
the Duke of Burgundy that the duke and country of Brit¬ 
tany have conjointly sent to the King of England for aid 
against certain knights and barons of Brittany in rebellion 
against the said duke, whom they refuse to obey as the 
better part of the country do, and in this rebellion they 
are supported by the King of Franceon this account 
the King of England is resolved to assist the duke, and 
has ordered his fair uncle the Earl of Buckingham, with 
a large body of men-at-arms, to march into Brittany. 
These landed at Calais, and having marched through the 
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kingdom of France are now so much in the heart of it 
as to have arrived before the city of Troyes, wherein are 
great members of the nobility; in particular the Duke of 
Burgundy the king’s brother; therefore the Lord Thomas 
of Buckingham demands a battle.” The heralds re¬ 
quested to have this message put down in writing; how¬ 
ever, this was not done; for the council told them that 
they were of sufhcient credit to be believed, and that if 
the French chose they would believe them. While the 
heralds were endeavouring ineffectually to deliver their 
message to the duke and get his answer, the young Eng¬ 
lish knights had thrown everything into confusion by 
beginning to skirmish; and some French men-at-arms 
said to them, ” Gentlemen, you are in a hazardous situa¬ 
tion, for the common people of this town are very wicked.” 
The hint was taken accordingly, and the heralds made 
the best of their way back. We must now tell how the 
skirmish began. In the first place, there was an English 
squire, a native of the Bishopric of Lincoln, an excellent 
man, I know not whether he had made any vow; but 
with his lance in its rest and his target on his neck, he 
spurred his horse, and riding full gallop down the cause¬ 
way, made him leap over the barriers, by which means 
he came to the gate where the duke was surrounded by 
his nobles, who were all struck with amazement at this 
daring act. The squire intended to return; but his horse 
received a blow from a spear which felled him to the 
ground and killed the squire. Instantly the battalions 
of the earl advanced on foot to attack the redoubt, which 
to say the truth was not fit to hold out against such men- 
at-arms as the English. Indeed, all the men-at-arms it 
contained retreated to the town except the Genoese cross¬ 
bow men, who did much damage. But though the redoubt 
was conquered, it did not long remain in possession 
of the English; for all sorts of people came in great 
abundance to the gates and a severe contest ensued; after 
which both parties retreated to their respective quarters, 
and the next day the English marched on towards Sens in 
Burgundy, near which town they halted for two days to 
refresh themselves and to get provisions from the low 

countries. 

The English during their march made no scruple of de¬ 
claring that the duke and country of Brittany had sent 
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for them, and that thither they were going. Now King 
Charles of France was duly informed of this, and being a 
wise and prudent man, he examined well al ! the P®"'* 
to himself which might arise from it. considered tha 

if Brittany joined these English against him, the fortune 
‘f war would be more doubtful than ever; and as he 
was on bad terms with the duke, if the principal towns 
were to open their gates to his enemies, it would be very 
much to his prejudice. He therefore sent secretly sealed 
letters written in a most gracious manner to the inhabit¬ 
ants of Nantes, (the chief of all the towns in Brittany,) 
requesting them to consider that the English who were 
marching through France boasted that they were sent 
for by them; and that in the event of their having en¬ 
gaged them, and persisting in this evil act, they would 
fncur the malediction of the holy father the pope, as well 
as the penalty of 100,000 florins, which, according o 
eat, Krmel., passed between them the, had »«n 
themselves to pay; that he had ever been the r r.end 
and had assisted them in their necessities, he therefore 
recommended them maturely to consider these things pro¬ 
mising that he would frankly forgive them provided they 
did not open their gates to his enemies the English. 

When 'these letters had been read by the men of 
Nantes, the principal persons among them said that the 
Sine of France was in the right, and that he had much 

cause for remonstrating with them as he had d ° n * • *J a 
In truth thev had sworn never themselves to be enemies 
to the kingdom of France, and never to assist those who 
were so Thcy began therefore to put themselves upon 
their guard; and sent privately to the king, desiring him 
not to make himself uneasy, as they would never assist 
the English in their attempt to injure his country, no 
open their pates to any other army than his. The King 
o\ France put the greatest confidence in these declara¬ 
tions for Nantes had ever been attached to the 
interest Now, the Duke of Brittany, who resided at 
Vannes was wholly ignorant of this negotiation, and qui 
that the pLp'ltt Of Nantes would open then pate 
to the English as soon as they arrived. The Earl oi 
Buckingham and his army continued their march and 
reaching Toury found plenty of provisions, and q uarter ? fl 
there "and in the neighbourhood. The vanguard sk.r- 
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mished with the garrison, and during the skirmish a 
squire from Beauce, unassisted by any others, came for¬ 
ward and cried out to the English, “ Is there among you 
any gentleman who for love of his lady is willing to try 
with me a feat of arms? If there be such, I am quite 
ready to sally forth completely armed and mounted, to 
tilt three courses with the lance, to give three blows with 
the battle-axe, and three strokes with the dagger.” The 
squire’s name was Gauvain Micaille. His proposal was 
soon made known among the English, and a squire by 
name Joachim Cator, an expert man at tournaments, 
stepped forward and said, 44 I will deliver him from his 
vow, let him come forth from the castle. ” Gauvain Micaille 
was much rejoiced at finding that his challenge was ac¬ 
cepted, and immediately attended only by two others came 
out of the castle, his varlets carrying three lances, three 
battle-axes, and three daggers. There were also to be 
three strokes with a sword, and with all other sorts of 


arms, and Gauvain had three of each sort brought with 
him for fear any should break. 

This combat caused the greatest excitement; because 
of it the assault on Toury ceased, and the Earl of Buck¬ 
ingham together with the Earls of Stafford and Devon¬ 
shire mounted their horses and rode out to see it. The 
English squire was brought forward completely armed 
and well mounted. When the combatants had taken their 
station, each had a spear given to him, and the tilt be¬ 
gan; but from the mettlesomeness of their horses, neither 
could strike the other. At the second onset a blow was 
given but it was by darting their spears; on which the 
Earl of Buckingham cried out, “ Hola, hola, it is now 
late.” He then said to the constable, ” Put an end to 
the combat; for they have done enough for this day; we 
will make them finish it when we have more leisure; take 
care that as much attention be paid to the French squire 
as to our own; and order some one to tell those in the 
castle not to be uneasy about him; we shall carry him 
with us to complete his enterprise; but not as a prisoner, 
and when he shall have been delivered of his vow, if he 
escape with his life, we will send him back again in 
safety.” All parties agreed to this arrangement and 
the army moved on. A few days afterwards, on the festi¬ 
val of our Lady, the combatants were again armed and 
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mounted to finish their engagement. They met each 
other roughly with their spears, and the French squire 
tilted much to the earl’s satisfaction; but the English¬ 
man kept his spear too low, and at last struck it into 
the Frenchman’s thigh. At this the earl and the other 
English lords were much enraged, declaring that it was 
unfair tilting; but the squire excused himself by saying 
that it was entirely owing to the restiveness of his horse. 
The combatants then gave three thrusts with the sword; 
after which the earl declared that they had done enough, 
for he perceived that the French squire bled exceedingly. 
Gauvain Micaille was, therefore, at once disarmed and 
his wound dressed, and the earl sent him 100 francs with 
permission to return to his own garrison in safety, adding 
that he had acquitted himself much to his satisfaction. 
Upon this the English departed, taking the road to Ven- 
d6me; but before they arrived there, they quartered 
themselves in the forest of Coulombiers. 

You have heard how the King of France attempted, by 
menaces of the pope’s censure and of his own anger, to 
prevent the principal towns of Brittany from admitting 
the English. Now, when the men of Nantes in answer 
to his letter sent word to him not to alarm himself respect¬ 
ing them, they expressed a desire that, if the English 
should approach, men-at-arms might be sent to assist 
them in their defence of the town. The King of France 
was well inclined to this, and desired his council to see it 
executed. There were already in Brittany the Duke of 
Burgundy, who was quartered in the city of Mans, and 
many other lords in different places, such as the Duke 
of Bourbon, the Count de Bar, the Lord de Coucy, the 
Count d’Eu, and the Duke of Lorraine, with a force of 
upwards of 6,000 men-at-arms; and these had agreed 
among themselves, that whether the king willed it or not, 
they would combat the English before they crossed the 
river Sarthe, which divides Maine from Anjou. The King 
of France was at this time seized with an illness, at which 
all who loved him were much disheartened; for as no 
remedy could be found for it, they foresaw that in a very 
short time he must depart this life; indeed, he himself 
knew this quite as well as his surgeons and physicians. 
It was formerly believed that the King of Navarre, during 
the time he resided in Normandy, had attempted to poison 
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him, and that, although the attempt did not succeed, King 
Charles was at the time so much infected with the venom, 
that the hair of his head and the nails of his hands and 
feet fell off, and he became as dry as a stick. His uncle, 
the emperor, hearing of his condition, sent to him his 
own physician, the most able man of his age, by name 
George of Prague, who for his immense learning was 
commonly called a second Aristotle. When this great 
doctor came to visit the king, who at the time was Duke 
of Normandy, he knew his disorder, and declared that 
having been poisoned he was in great danger; however, 
he performed a most wonderful cure, and so weakened 
the force of the poison, that he caused the king to regain 
his former strength. He opened an issue in his arm 
through which the poison oozed, and prescribed a 
medicine which was to be made use of constantly. 

On his departure the doctor told the king and his at¬ 
tendant that whenever the issue should dry up he would 
most certainly die; but that at any rate he might live 
fifteen days or more, to settle his affairs and attend to his 
soul. The king well remembered these words, and at 
times they caused him much anxiety; however, he lived 
for twenty-two years after this occurrence. When, how¬ 
ever, oh the present occasion the issue ceased running, 
the fears of death came upon him; and, like a wise and 
prudent man, he began to look to his affairs. He desired 
his three brothers, the Dukes of Berry, Burgundy, and 
Bourbon, to be sent for; but took no notice of his other 
brother, the Duke of Anjou, whom he did not send for, 
because he knew him to be very avaricious. On the ar¬ 
rival of his three brothers, the king said to them : " My 
dear brothers, I feel I have not long to live; I, therefore, 
recommend to your charge my dear son Charles, request¬ 
ing that you take that care of him which good uncles 
ought to do of their nephew. Have him crowned king 
as soon as you can after my decease, and advise him 
justly in all his affairs. Seek out in Germany an alliance 
for him, that our connexion with that country may be 
strengthened thereby : for you have heard how our adver¬ 
sary is about to marry from thence. He then entered 
into many particulars respecting the affairs of his king¬ 
dom, and also stated the reason that the Duke Anjou 
had not been invited to attend; little, however, did he 
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think that the duke was near him—so near, indeed, that 
he even heard all that was said : but such was the case, 
for as soon as he was informed of his brother’s sickness, 
he set off to Paris, and so secreted himself near to the 
royal chamber, that he became acquainted with all that 
passed; and immediately the eyes of the poor king were 
closed in death, he seized upon all his valuable jewels, 
flattering himself that they would be of the utmost use 
to him in his intended war. The body of the deceased 
monarch, with his face uncovered, followed by his 
brothers and his two sons, was carried through the city 
of Paris to the abbey of St. Denis, where it was most 
honourably interred. 

It has before been mentioned that during his lifetime he 
had given orders respecting his burial, and that his con¬ 
stable, Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, at his command was 
buried at the foot of his tomb. Notwithstanding all King 
Charles had said before his death, respecting the govern¬ 
ment of the kingdom, his orders were totally disregarded; 
for the Duke of Anjou immediately took possession of 
everything, and overruled his other brothers. He was 
willing that his nephew should be crowned king; but as 
he himself was the eldest uncle, he resolved to have the 
management of the affairs as much as possible in his 
own hands. 

It was on the eve of Michaelmas when the King of 
France died : and soon after his decease the peers and 
barons assembled, and recommended that the coronation 
of the new king should take place at Rheims, on All- 
saints’ day. 

Invitations to attend the ceremony were immediately 
sent to the Dukes of Brabant and Bavaria, the Count de 
Savoye, and the Count de Blois; also the Counts de 
Foix, Flanders, and several others. The Dukes of Bar 
and Lorraine and the Lord de Coucy, who were engaged 
in pursuing the English, were not so soon invited : be¬ 
fore, however, we speak of the coronation of the King 
of France, we must say something more about the Earl of 
Buckingham and his army whom we left at the forest of 
Coulombiers. 

On breaking up their quarters they continued their 
journey towards Brittany by easy marches, occasionally 
skirmishing with the enemy. At Pont-valin they found the 
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whole country full of men-at-arms; but no opposition was 
offered to their progress, and, accordingly, they went for¬ 
ward and arrived at the Sarthe. This river, at all times 
difficult to cross, except in certain places, was now much 
swollen and very deep. The vanguard marched up and 
down the banks, looking for a ford, and at length dis¬ 
covered some large beams fixed across the river, which 
had been placed there by the Duke of Anjou and his 
party, on their way to Paris a few days previous, in order 
to prevent the English from making use of the ford should 
they attempt to do so. On seeing these, the leaders of 
the vanguard cried out, “It is here we must pass, if we 
mean to march further; come, let us be active, and drag 
these beams out of the way.” Then were to be seen 
knights, barons, and squires, entering the river, and 
labouring to the utmost before they could succeed; at 
last, however, they gained their point, and having cleared 
away all obstacles, opened a passage; but even after all 
had crossed the river, they had much difficulty in making 
their way to Noyon, in consequence of the deep marshes 
which they had to go through. At Noyon the English 
first became acquainted with the death of the King of 
France, and were freed for a time from much annoyance 
of the enemy, as many of the barons ceased to follow 
them, and went back to Paris to learn what was to be 
done. The English continued in their quarters at Noyon 
for three days, and on the fourth proceeded to Argentie. 
The next day they crossed the river Mayenne, and again 
experienced much difficulty in passing a marsh, which 
brought them to Cosse, where they halted four days, in 
continual expectation of having some intelligence from 

Brittany. , . .,. 

The Duke of Brittany was at this time residing at 

Hennebon, in the district of Vannes; he had heard fre¬ 
quently of the English, that they were near the frontiers 
of Brittany, but he was in doubt how to act respecting 
them; of the death of the King of France he took but 
little notice, further than saying to those about him “ The 
rancour and hatred which I bore to the kingdom of 
France, on account of this King: Charles, is now one half 
diminished. Those who hated the father may love the 
son- and those who have made war on the father may 
assist the son. It is necessary, however, for me to acquit 
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myself to the English; for, in truth, it has been at my 
request that they have marched through the kingdom of 
France. Still there is much difficulty in the matter, both 
in regard to them and to myself, as I wish our principal 
towns to shut their gates against them.” He then sum¬ 
moned some of his council, and said to them, “ You will 
ride to my Lord of Buckingham, who is approaching 
Brittany, and whom I believe you will find not far off; 
commend me to him, and salute on my part all his barons. 
Tell them that I shall shortly be at Rennes to meet them, 
to which place I wish they would direct their march. 
Tell them also that I do not find my country in the same 
disposition as when I sent to England for their aid, which 
vexes me much; that in particular I am hurt with the 
men of Nantes, who are more rebellious than the rest.” 

The knights accordingly set off and met the English at 
Chateaubriant. The earl and the barons of England re¬ 
ceived these ambassadors of the duke honourably, and held 
many councils upon the subject of their message; how¬ 
ever, they did not scruple to tell them that they were much 
astonished that neither the duke nor the country were 
better prepared to receive them, since they had come in 
answer to their request, and had suffered so many diffi¬ 
culties in the march through France. The Lord de Mont- 
boursier, the chief of the duke’s deputies, then said, in 
excuse of his master, “ My lords, the duke has a thorough 
good will to fulfil every article of the engagement existing 
between you, to the utmost of his power; but he cannot 
act as he wishes, for the people of Nantes are in rebellion 
against him, and quite ready to receive men-at-arms 
from France. My lord, therefore, begs and entreats that 
you will hold him excused ; he also desires that you will 
take the road to Rennes, where he himself will meet you.” 
At these words the earl and his barons expressed them¬ 
selves satisfied, declaring that the duke could not say 
more. The messengers forthwith returned, and on their 
way met the Duke of Brittany at Vannes. The English, 
after staying four days at Chateaubriant, proceeded to 
Rennes, where they remained upwards of fifteen days, 
waiting in vain for the duke’s arrival. His delay was to 
all a matter of great astonishment, and the English began 
to be very discontented about it. At length they resolved 
in council to send the Lord Thomas Percy and Sir Thomas 
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Trivet, attended by 500 lances, to wait upon him, and 
ascertain the reason; but while they were on their way to 
Vannes, the duke, who had regular information of all that 
the English were doing, finding that he could with honour 
keep them in suspense no longer, determined to advance 
to meet them ; and, as soon as he saw them, excused him¬ 
self as well as he could, by saying that he really could 
not help it, as he did not find his country prepared to per¬ 
form what it had promised to him at the beginning of the 
summer. He then accompanied Lord Thomas Percy and 
his party to the earl; to whom he made the same excuse. 
But the' earl replied, “ Fair brother of Brittany, if you 
will follow my advice, it shall not be long before you 
punish these rebels; for with the forces which you have 
yourself, and those which we have brought, we shall be 
able to bring your subjects to such a state of subjection 
that they will most gladly throw themselves upon your 


mercy. t . , 

After much conversation between them, it was deter¬ 
mined that the council of the earl should attend the duke 
at Rennes, and finally arrange respecting their future pro¬ 
ceedings. The meeting took place, and after a consulta¬ 
tion of three days it was determined and sworn to on the 
part of the duke, that he would lay siege to Nantes, in 
company with the Earl of Buckinghamand be there in 
person fifteen days after the English arrived After tins 
the duke returned to Hennebon, and the English remained 
at Rennes fifteen days, making the necessary preparations 

The people of Nantes were soon informed of the designs 
entertained against them, and took every possible precau¬ 
tion with a view to defend themselves. Indeed, in antici¬ 
pation of an attack from the English, they, h i! d already 
received from the four dukes who governed France up¬ 
wards of 600 good and valiant men-at-arms. But before 
we relate the particulars of the siege, we must give an 

account of the coronation of th . e /^TfTm.f ^Tyou 
which was celebrated at this period at Rheims. As you 

mav well imagine, nothing was spared by the nobility of 

France to add to the magnificence of the coronation of 

th The ki cfremony took place on a Sunday, 1380, when 
ChaHes was in the twelfth year of his age, and there were 
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present almost all the mighty lords and nobles of the 
kingdom. The young king made his entrance into the 
city on the Saturday previous, and heard vespers in the 
Church of our Lady, where he performed his vigils the 
greater part of the night, as did also all the young men 
desirous of knighthood. On the Sunday, which was All¬ 
saints’ day, the church was very richly decorated; and 
when all were assembled, the Archbishop of Rheims said 
mass with great solemnity; after which, he consecrated 
the king with the holy ampulla, with which St. Remy had 
anointed Clovis, the first Christian king of the French. 
Before his consecration, the king, in front of the altar, 
conferred the order of knighthood on all the young 
squires who presented themselves as candidates for that 
distinction; and during the chanting of mass, he sat clad 
in his royal robes on an elevated throne adorned with 
cloth of gold; while all the newly-made knights were on 
low benches at his feet. When mass was over, the king 
and his retinue went to the palace; but as the hall was 
too small to contain so numerous an assemblage, there 
was erected in the courtyard a large covered stage, on 
which the dinner was set out. The whole day was spent 
in feasting and merriment; and on the morrow the king’s 
uncles and many of his great barons returned home, but 
Charles went to the abbey of St. Thierry, two leagues 
from Rheims, for the monks of that place were bound to 
entertain the king, and the city of Rheims to provide for 
his coronation; after this visit, the king returned to Paris. 

It has been stated that Sir Simon Burley had been sent 
with proposals to the Emperor of Germany, respecting the 
marriage of the Lady Anne, his sister, with King Richard 
of England. The gallant knight transacted this business 
with so much ability, that the emperor and his council 
consented, and the Duke of Saxony, one of the council, 
was sent over to England to make inquiry respecting the 
queen’s settlement. It is the custom in England for the 
queen, independent of the crown, to have a large estate, 
which is placed entirely at her own disposal. This estate 
is worth 25,000 nobles a year; for I, John Froissart, 
author of this history, during my youth served as .secre¬ 
tary that excellent queen, the Lady Philippa of Hainault, 
and bv this means became acquainted with the amount. 
The Duke of Saxony returned to his own country well 
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pleased with everything he heard and saw in England; 
the marriage, however, was not immediately concluded, 
for the Lady Anne of Bohemia was very young, and 
besides the councils of each party had many things to 
arrange respecting it. 

The day had now arrived when by agreement, as we 
have mentioned, the Duke of Brittany and the Earl of 
Buckingham were to lay siege to Nantes. The earl was 
true to his appointment; but the duke acted as he had 
previously done, and kept the English waiting so long 
that they were quite discouraged, and knew not what to 
think of the matter. Now, to say the truth, the Duke of 
Brittany did everything in his power to make his people 
consent to follow him to the siege of Nantes; but he could 
not succeed. Even his own knights and squires told him 
plainly that they would not assist in the destruction of 
their own country, and that they would never arm them¬ 
selves in his behalf, so long as the English remained in 
Brittany. At the same time the Lord de Clisson, the 
Constable of France, and the other French lords who held 
castles in that part, sent to the duke, bidding him consider 
what he was about; that he had been ill-advised in sending 
for the English, and that he had better agree to acknow¬ 
ledge the King of France and place himself under his 
protection. Such being the case, the duke really did not 
know what to do, and it was this which induced him so 
to dissemble. 

The English, although left to themselves, did not give 
up the intended siege. When all things were prepared 
they made a most vigorous attack upon the town. Skir¬ 
mishes, in which many were killed and wounded, daily 
took place before the walls, and for two months did the 
earl and his men endeavour to reduce the place; at last, 
however, finding their efforts ineffectual, and that the 
Duke of Brittany would not keep his engagement, they 
thought it best to decamp and return to Vannes again, 
to expostulate with him upon his behaviour. 

The inhabitants of Vannes were much perplexed when 
they heard that the English intended again to take up 
their quarters in their city; and sending to the duke, they 
asked his advice whether they should close their gates or 
allow them to enter. The duke, who was himself on the 
road to Vannes when the messengers met him, desired 
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them to return with all the haste possible, and report that 
he was coming, and that they had no reason to be 
alarmed, for the English had no intention of doing them 
harm. “ I myself,” he said, “will meet my brother the 
earl, to-morrow on his approach, and pay him every pos¬ 
sible honour and respect. As for the rest, you will act 
according to my advice, which is that you present to him 
the keys of your town, professing your readiness to receive 
him, and to obey his orders, on condition that he will 
swear to depart, and deliver back the keys fifteen days 
after he shall be requested to do so.” The messengers 
replied, “ My lord, we will comply with your directions.” 

In the evening of that same day the duke wrote to the 
Earl of Buckingham in the most affectionate style, bidding 
him welcome to the city, and on the morrow went out a 
full league from Vannes in order to meet him. Nothing, 
indeed, could exceed the general courtesy of the reception 
which these two lords gave each other; and when the 
greeting was over, they rode on together, conversing in 
the following manner: “By holy Mary, fair brother of 
Brittany,” said the earl, “ according to agreement we 
waited most patiently for your arrival at Nantes during 
the siege, and yet you never came.” “ By my faith, my 
lord,” answered the duke, “ it was not possible for me to 
act otherwise than I did, for, notwithstanding all the 
argument I could use, my subjects would not agree to 
march to assist you. The principal barons of Brittany 
are at this moment in a state of rebellion, at which I am 
much mortified ; for by their misconduct you have reason 
to find fault with me. I will tell you, therefore, my lord, 
what you shall do : it is now the depth of winter, and most 
uncomfortable weather to keep an army in the field; you 
shall come to Vannes, and remain there till May or April 
to recover yourself, and I will give orders for your men 
to be taken care of. You will pass your time as well as 
you can, and in the summer we will punish those who have 
treated us with such contempt.” The earl replied, “ May 
God assist us;’’ for he saw plainly that nothing would be 
done. As they approached the city, the inhabitants came 
out in their robes to meet them, and addressing the earl 
in a most respectful manner, said, “ My lord, out of 
regard to your lordship, we have no objection to your 
entering our town; but in order to pacify the people, we 
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wish you to swear to us that, fifteen days after we shall 
have requested you to depart, you will march away with 
your whole army without doing us any harm.” “By 
my troth, no harm shall be done to you,” answered the 
earl; “ and I will swear to depart as you request.” 

While the earl remained at Vannes, the duke hand¬ 
somely entertained him and the English knights at his 
castle of la Motte, and also held frequently conferences 
with them; but things were very far from being in a 
settled state; for four of the chief barons of Brittany had 
gone to the King of France, to negotiate a peace with 
him, and these were continually remonstrating with the 
duke for his attachment to the English. I should mention 
that, while these knights were at Paris intriguing against 
the English, there were tilts and tournaments between 
certain French and English knights, held at Vannes, in 
presence of the Earl of Buckingham and the lords who 
were with him ; indeed, these deeds of arms were the only 
things of importance which occurred during the stay of 
the English in those quarters; for the winter passed with 
them very miserably, as many of them were taken ill, and 
suffered much from the badness and scarcity of provisions; 
fortunately, a supply came from Cornwall, Guernsey, and 
the Isle of Wight, otherwise they, as well as their horses, 
must have perished through famine. 

The Duke of Brittany saw clearly that it was his interest 
to keep on friendly terms with France, and, therefore, he 
did not oppose the negotiations of his four barons, who 
managed matters so well at the French court, that articles 
of peace were agreed to; by which it was settled that the 
duke might assist the English with vessels to return to 
their own country; that he might add to his own ordin¬ 
ances; that if those who had come from the garrison of 
Cherbourg to serve under the Earl of Buckingham wished 
to return thither by land, they should be provided with 
passports from the king and constable, to march through 
France unarmed; and that any knights or squires from 
England might accompany them; that when the English 
had quitted Brittany, the duke should come to the king 
and his uncles at Paris, and acknowledge himself, by faith 
and homage, vassal to the King of France. 

When the Earl of Buckingham and his knights heard 
that the Duke of Brittany had concluded a peace with 
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France, they were very indignant, declaring that he had 
never performed any one promise which he had sworn to 
respecting them; for which reason they pronounced him 
void of loyalty, and determined to quit the country. Before 
their departure, however, the duke paid a visit to the earl, 
when at first high words passed between them; but the 
duke, conscious that he had been much to blame, after¬ 
wards made the best excuse for himself he could.. The 
earl, after this interview, gave notice to the city of 
Vannes, that if any of his men were indebted to. the in¬ 
habitants, they should come forward and be paid. He 
also gave back the keys of the town to the magistrates, 
and thanked them for their attention. It was the eleventh 
of April when the earl left Vannes on his return to Eng¬ 
land. Ships were provided for him and his troops on 
paying for them at Vannes, and other places on the coast, 
and just as he was about to sail, the duke sent to him 
requesting that he might again speak with him; but the 
earl refused, and sent instead the Lord Latimer and Lord 
Thomas Percy. These two lords had a conference with 
the duke, which lasted three hours, and consented to use 
their influence with the earl, and induce him, if possible, 
to grant the duke another interview ; however, on their 
return to the ship, as the wind and tide were favourable, 
the earl bade the mariners weigh anchor and set sail for 

England. . 

We must now speak of certain knights and squires, who 

returned to Cherbourg by land, and relate what befel 
them on the road. The knights to whom passports had 
been granted to enable them to return to Cherbourg, ac¬ 
cording to the terms of the treaty, were among others 
Sir John Harlestone, governor of Cherbourg, Sir Evan 
Fitzwarren, Sir William Clinton, and Sir John Burley. 
These, on their way, came to ChSteau-Josselin, the resi¬ 
dence of the Constable of France, where they took up their 
quarters, intending to do nothing more than dine and then 
continue their journey; but as soon as they had dis¬ 
mounted at the inn, the knights and squires of the castle 
came to visit them as brother soldiers. Among these 
there was a squire of great renown, by name John Bouc- 
mel, who was attached to the court of John de Bourbon. 
He had formerly been in garrison at Valogne with Sir 
William des Bordes, and had joined in his expedition 
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against Cherbourg. At that time he had some talk re¬ 
specting a tilting match with an English squire, by name 
Nicholas Clifford, who happened to be in the present 
party; and in the course of the conversation which these 
French knights and squires held at the inn with the 
English, John Boucmel, recollecting Clifford, cried out, 
“ Nicholas Clifford, we have often desired to perform a 
tilting match, but have never found a fit opportunity or 
place for it. Let us perform it now, in presence of the 
constable and these gentlemen. I demand from you three 
courses with a lance.” “John,” replied Nicholas, “you 
know that we are here but as travellers, under passport 
of my lord constable. What you ask cannot now be ac¬ 
complished, as I am not the principal in the passport, but 
merely under command of these knights whom you see 
here; and if I were to accept your challenge, they would 
set out without me.” 44 Ah, Nicholas, do not make such 
excuses as these: let your friends depart, if they please, 
for I give you my promise, that as soon as our tilt is over, 
I will myself conduct you safely within the gates of Cher¬ 
bourg, for I can depend upon the good will of my lord 
constable.” To this Nicholas answered, 44 Suppose it be 
as you say, and I confide in you to conduct me safely to 
Cherbourg, yet you see we are travelling through the 
country without arms of any sort; therefore, if I was 
willing to arm myself, I have not wherewithal to do so.” 
44 You shall not excuse yourself in that way,” replied 
John; 44 I have plenty of arms at command, and will order 
different sorts to be brought to the place where we shall 
tilt, and when all are laid out you may choose for your¬ 
self ; for I will leave the choice to you; and when you have 
taken yours, then I will arm myself.” 

When Nicholas saw himself so earnestly pressed, he 
found that he could no longer with honour refuse, for 
John added further, 44 Make whatever arrangements you 
please, and I will agree to them rather than we should 
lose this tilting match.” Upon this Nicholas said that he 
would consider of it, and before his departure would make 
him acquainted with his determination, at the same time 
remarking, 44 If it be not possible for me to comply with 
your request at this place, yet on my return to Cherbourg, 
if you will come to Valogne and signify your arrival to 
me, I will immediately hasten thither and deliver you 
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from your engagement.” “ No, no,” said John, 11 I have 
offered to you such handsome proposals that you cannot 
in honour depart without running a tilt with me.” 
Nicholas was very angry, for he thought, as was the case, 
that by such a speech his honour was greatly outraged. 
When this conversation was over, the French returned 
to the castle and the English to dinner at their inn. As 
you may suppose, the French knights on their return were 
not silent respecting this altercation; insomuch that the 
constable heard of it, and after some entreaty undertook 
to try to bring about the combat. 

Now it happened that the English knights and squires, 
wishing to pursue their journey, went after dinner to wait 
upon the constable, who was to give them seven knights 
to escort them on the road. As soon, then, as they had 
arrived at the castle, the earl received them amicably, 
but at the same time said, “ I put you all under arrest 
this day : to-morrow, after mass, you shall witness the 
combat between your squire and ours; you shall then dine 
with me; after dinner you shall set out on your journey, 
and I will give you guides to conduct you to Cherbourg.” 
Immediately all the requisite preparations for the engage¬ 
ment were commenced; and when morning came the 
French and English arranged themselves in opposite 
parties, and the two squires came forth in the midst of 
them. John Boucmel had provided two suits of armour, 
which he had displayed on the plain in front of the castle, 
where the tilt was to take place, and then bade the English 
squire make his choice. “ No,” said the Englishman, 
“ I will not choose, you must have first choice.” John 
was therefore compelled to choose, which he did, and 
armed himself as completely as any good squire need be. 
Nicholas did the same. When both were armed they 
grasped their spears, which were of equal length, well 
made of Bordeaux steel; each squire also took the position 
proper for him to run his course, with his helmet and 
visor closed. They then advanced, and when near to each 
other lowered their spears and aimed the blow. At the 
first onset, Nicholas Clifford struck his opponent on the 
upper part of his breast; but the point of the spear 
slipped off the steel breast-plate, and piercing the hood 
entered his neck, cutting his jugular vein and breaking off 
at the shaft, so that the truncheon remained in the squire’s 
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neck, who was killed as you may suppose. The English 
squire passed on, but as soon as he could recover himself 
returned to assist his opponent; however, all was over 
with him, for as soon as the spear was extracted, he fell 
down dead. Nicholas Clifford was much vexed at having 
by ill fortune slain a valiant and good man-at-arms; nor 
was the accident less a subject of regret to fohn de 
Bourbon, who was sadly distressed, for he esteemed the 
deceased squire above all others who were about him. 
The English knights and squires then accepted the invita¬ 
tion of the constable to dine at the castle, and soon after 
dinner set out on their journey under the escort of that 
gallant knight, le Barrois des Barres, who never quitted 
them until they arrived at Cherbourg. In this manner did 
the army of the Earl of Buckingham quit France by sea 
and land. We must now return to the affairs of Flanders. 


CHAPTER IX 

Dulurbances In Flanders continued—John Boule and Amoul le Clerc, captains of the 
men of Ghent—Two large ambuscades made by the Karl of Flanders—Siege of 
Ghent—Great strength of the place—Storming of the Church of Nevele—Tragic 
end of John de Launoy—Great success of the Earl of Flanders—Philip Von Artaveld 
made chief man of Ghent—Affairs of Portugal—The Duke of Lancaster goes to 
Scotland—Great commotion of the lower orders in England— John Ball, Wat Tyler, 
and Jack Straw—King Richard meets the rebels in Smithfield—Leaders of the rebels 
beheaded—Richard resolves to visit bis bailiwicks, castlewicks and stewardships— 
The Earl of Cambridge arrives in Portugal. 

True it is that at the beginning of his troubles, the Earl 
of Flanders had little dread of the Flemings and men of 
Ghent, imagining that by degrees he should prevail over 
them, since John Lyon and John Pruniaux were dead; but 
he soon discovered that they had still captains quite as 
able to lead them as either of these : such were Rasse de 
Harzelle, captain of the castlewick of Ghent, and John de 
Launoy, captain of the men of Courtray, John Boule, 
Arnoul le Clerc, and others. The earl had made himself 
master of Bruges, and one or two other places of import¬ 
ance, when, in furtherance of his intention of recovering 
his country and punishing the rebels, he gave out that he 
should pay a visit to Ypres. In consequence of this, the 
inhabitants of Ypres sent secretly letters and messages to 
the captains in Ghent, informing them of the menaces of 
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the earl, and entreating- their assistance. With this re¬ 
quest the men of Ghent considered themselves for many 
reasons bound to comply; and having called two of their 
captains, John Boule and Arnoul le Clerc, said to them, 
“ you will take 3,000 of our men and march in haste to 
Ypres, to succour our good friends.” Soon after the 
order was given, the detachment marched away from 
Ghent, and to the great joy of the inhabitants arrived at 

Ypres. . 

When, however, the men of Ghent heard that the earl 

was actually on his march with an army amounting to 
20,000 men, they resolved to assemble their whole forces, 
and take the road by Courtray to Ypres, where, by uniting 
with those of the latter town, they hoped to come to an 
engagement with him, and so complete y defeat his forces 
that he would never be able to recover the blow. In con¬ 
sequence of this determination, the other captains of 
Ghent marched off for Courtray, having with them about 
9,000 men, at the same time sending to Ypres requesting 
the men of that place to march out and meet them at 
Rousselaer, with a view to give the earl battle. The earl 
by some means got information of this, and ordered two 
large ambuscades in a pass through which those who left 
Ypres must march in order to meet the men of Ghent. 
The plan succeeded admirably; for John Boule and Arnoul 
le Clerc, with their men, fell into the very midst of these 
ambuscades; very many of them were killed, and if the 
earl’s troops had only continued the pursuit, instead of 
waiting to slay those who had fallen into their hands, but 
few would have escaped. The people of Ypres were much 
cast down at this defeat; some said John Boule had be¬ 
trayed them, for it was he who advised that they should 
take that particular road ; and so ungovernable were they 
in their anger, that they dragged him from his house into 
the street, and actually tore him in pieces. 

While the people were in this state of alarm and con¬ 
fusion, the earl was advised to advance at once, and lay 
siege to the city; thither, then, he marched accordingly 
with a fine army of knights and squires from Hainault, 
Artois, and Flanders. Upon the report of this intention, 
the citizens of Ypres were more alarmed than ever, and 
called together a council of the principal inhabitants, in 
which it was resolved to open their gates to the earl, and 
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to offer to replace themselves under his power. Accord¬ 
ingly as he approached the town upwards of 300 inhabit¬ 
ants went out to meet him, carrying with them the keys 
of the city; and as soon as they came into the earl’s 
presence all fell upon their knees, and begged for mercy. 
The earl at once made them rise, and granted them his 
pardon; after which he entered the town and remained 
in it three weeks. 

From Ypres he marched off to Courtray, in order to 
bring that town under his power; here, also, he met with 
no resistance, for the inhabitants, alarmed at the subjuga¬ 
tion of Ypres, determined to act as that city had done, 
and to surrender themselves amicably. After this, the 
earl returned to Bruges, where having rested for a fort¬ 
night, he issued a grand summons for his vassals to attend 
him at the siege of Ghent; for by this time nearly all 
Flanders was dependent on him. 

The town of Ghent, everything considered, is one of 
the strongest places in the world. It would require not 
fewer than 200,000 men to block up all the passes; be¬ 
sides, the Scheld and the Lys are of great service in pro¬ 
tecting it. When the earl had been before this city about 
a month, and his men had had various skirmishes with 
those of Ghent, in which they sometimes won, and at 
others lost, he was advised to send men from Bruges on 
an expedition to a place called Longpont, the conquest 
of which would be highly advantageous to him, for by 
means of it his forces could enter the Quatre Mestiers, 
and so approach as near Ghent as they pleased. Of this 
expedition Sir Josse de Haluin was commander, but he 
was not able to effect his object; for the men of Ghent 
who were defending Longpont shot so well from their 
cannons and crossbows, that Sir Josse’s men were driven 
back, and himself killed; tlie banner, also, of the Gold¬ 
smiths’ Company of Bruges was taken, flung into the 
river, and besmeared with filth. Those who escaped re¬ 
turned home quite discomfited. The siege of Ghent still 
continued, but so obstinate was the resistance on the part 
of the inhabitants, that the Earl of Flanders considering 
that besides losing his time he was at a great expense, 
resolved, as winter was approaching, to break up his 
encampment and depart; part of his forces he ordered off 
to Oudenarde, and himself went to Bruges. 
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When winter was over, he again assembled his army, 
full 20,000 men, and marched to Gavre, where John de 
Launoy resided, who immediately sent off to Ghent to 
inform Rasse de Harzelle that he must send reinforce¬ 
ments as speedily as possible. Rasse instantly collected 
6,000 men, and set out to Gavre; however, John de 
Launoy had left that town, and was pillaging the country 
on the other side of the river. Rasse overtook him at 
Deynse, and when they had united their forces they 
marched together, and fell in with some men of Oude- 
narde, who were going to join the earl; these they imme¬ 
diately attacked, and slew about 6oo of them. In revenge 
for this, the earl ordered out a large body of his forces, 
resolving to give battle to the men of Ghent, wherever 
he should find them. 

They met at a place called Nevele. The eari formed 
his men into five battalions, and, before the battle began, 
in person exhorted them to behave well, and to be re¬ 
venged on these mad men of Ghent, who had given them 
so much trouble. Rasse de Harzelle had formed his men 
only into three battalions, the first of which he led himself, 
as he was anxious to begin the battle, and gain all the 
honour he could. 

The engagement was very severe, and lasted long, so 
that it was some time before it could be ascertained which 
side had the advantage; all the battalions were inter¬ 
mixed; on the one side they shouted, “ Flanders for the 
Lion !” on the other, “ Ghent ! Ghent !” There was one 
time when the earl was in the greatest possible danger of 
losing all; and when, if he had given ground, all his men 
would have been defeated beyond a remedy, and very 
many of them slain ; for Peter du Bois, with full 6,ooo 
men, was on the plain, although he could not give any 
assistance to his townsmen, because of the extensive 
marshes which were between him and the armies. How¬ 
ever, had the earl’s men tied, Peter du Bois would have 
attacked them, and none could have escaped. The men 
of Ghent had not long the advantage in the combat, for 
the earl’s men, who far outnumbered the enemy, making 
a vigorous effort, threw them into disorder, and the 
knights and squires breaking the ranks, literally killed 
them in heaps; those who escaped the general slaughter 
retired towards the church of Nevele, where another 
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severe struggle ensued. John de Launoy, like one dis¬ 
tracted, rushed into the church and posted himself and 
as many men as he could in the large tower of the steeple, 
while Rasse de Harzelle remained at the door of the sacred 
edifice, where for a time he fought most bravely ; but was 
at last overpowered, and received a thrust from a spear, 
which killed him on the spot. As soon as the earl arrived 
at the square before the church, and found that the men of 
Ghent had retreated into it, he ordered the building to be 
set on fire; large quantities of straw and faggots were 
brought, and being placed all round the church and 
lighted, the flames soon ascended to the roof. The de¬ 
struction of the Ghent men was now inevitable; for if they 
stayed in the church they were sure to be burnt, and. if 
they attempted to sally out they were as sure to be slain, 
and thrown back into the fire. John de Launoy, who was 
in the steeple, perceiving that he must soon be destroyed, 
for the steeple itself was beginning to take fire, cried out 
to those below, “Ransom! Ransom!” and offered his 
coat, which was full of florins; but they only laughed at 
him, and said in reply, “ John, come and speak to us 
through the windows, and we will receive you. Make a 
handsome leap, John, such as you have forced our friends 
to take this year.” John thought for a moment, and 
then, preferring being slain to being burnt, leaped out of 
the window; however, both these disasters happened to 
him; for his enemies received him as he fell upon the 
points of their spears, and after hacking him to pieces, 
flung him back into the flames. Of the 6,000 men—of 
which, to say the least, the army under Rasse de Harzelle 
and John de Launoy consisted—not more than 300 
escaped ; the rest were either slain in the field or in the 
town, or burnt in the church. Peter du Bois, notwith¬ 
standing he had a fine army, could not on account of the 
marshes give his companions the slightest assistance; and 
after their defeat marched away with his men in close 
order to Ghent, where the governors were so much en¬ 
raged with him, that at first they determined to kill him, 
and make peace with the earl; but they altered their reso¬ 
lution; for which, as you will find, they afterwards paid 
dearly, as did also the whole country of Flanders. 

After the victory at Nevele, the earl dismissed his forces 
to their different towns; sent the Lord d Anghien to 
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Oudenarde, and himself retired to Bruges. The men of 
Ghent, on hearing that the earl’s forces were disbanded, 
again put themselves in motion at the instigation of Peter 
du Bois, who said : “ Come, let us take the field; let us 
not be cool in carrying on the war; but show ourselves 
men of courage and enterprise.” On this occasion up¬ 
wards of 15,000 marched out of Ghent, and came before 
Courtray, to which they laid siege during the feast and 
procession at Bruges, in the year 1381. At Courtray they 
remained ten days, burning the suburbs and the sur¬ 
rounding country, to the great annoyance of the earl; 
who, as soon as he could get his forces together again, 
took the road to that city, intending to combat the Ghent 
army, and raise the siege. 

Peter du Bois, on receiving intelligence of the earl’s 
march, thought it best not to continue the siege, as his 
forces were by no means able to cope with the earl’s army; 
he, therefore, decamped, and took up his quarters at 
Deynse, giving out that he would there wait for the 
enemy; at the same time he signified the situation he was 
in to the town’s-people, who ordered out to his assistance 
a reserve guard amounting to 15,000 men. 

The earl, on receipt of this information, did not think 
proper to pursue the men of Ghent, but dismissed the 
greater part of his army at Courtray, sending the Lord 
d’Anghien and the Hainaulters into garrison at Oude¬ 
narde. Peter du Bois and the Ghent army, finding that 
the earl did not advance against them, and that some of 
his forces were quartered at Oudenarde, left Deynse, and 
by a roundabout road came to Oudenarde, on their way to 
Ghent. The day they were passing the town, they de¬ 
tached a body of their men under command of Arnoul le 
Clerc, in order that they might advance to the barriers to 
skirmish. The opportunity was gladly embraced by those 
within the walls, and in the skirmish many knights and 
squires on both sides were slain and wounded. Three 
days after their return to Ghent, Arnoul le Clerc marched 
to Gavre with about 1,200 white hoods, with a view to 
keep in check those in Oudenarde. He had not long been 
there before he was informed that some knights and 
squires had sallied forth from Oudenarde in search of 
adventures : he, therefore, formed an ambuscade, and by 
this means fell in with them and slew several. The same 
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day, after he had performed this enterprise, Arnoul le 
Clerc marched to a monastery near Berchem, of which he 
took possession without much trouble; but the Lord 
d'Anghien, with 600 knights and squires from Hainault, 
a like number from Flanders, and with those of Oude- 
narde, also made so vigorous an attack upon the place 
that it was recovered; and of the 1,200 men who were 
defending it, 1,100 were slain. Arnoul le Clerc also, as 
he was endeavouring to escape, was thrust through by 
two spikes, which fastened him to a hedg-e and killed 
him. 

The news of this victory greatly pleased the Earl of 
Flanders, who much praised the Lord d’Anghien for his 
skill and bravery. At Ghent, on the other hand, the loss 
of so many men, and of Arnoul le Clerc among them, 
caused much sadness and depression. The inhabitants 
began to say among themselves, “ Our affairs go on very 
badly; by degrees all our captains and men will be 
destroyed. We have done wrong in making this war 
upon the earl. The hatred of Gilbert Lambert and John 
Lyon is falling upon us. We have too long followed the 
opinion of such men; they have driven us into this war, 
and brought us under the anger of our lord to such a 
degree that we shall never be admitted to mercy nor 
obtain peace.” This was the conversation of several 
when in private, although they dared not express these 
sentiments openly, from dread of the ill-intentioned, who 
were of a different way of thinking, and who, though at 
the first but poor workmen scarcely worth a groat, had 
now plenty of gold and silver. 

When, however, Peter du Bois saw Ghent thus 
weakened in her captains and soldiers, and that the 
principal inhabitants began to be weary of these disturb¬ 
ances, he suspected the people would very readily give up 
the war; and he knew that if they entered into any 
treaty with the earl, it would not be possible for him to 
save his life. In this emergency he remembered John 
Lyon, and the skill with which his plans had been laid ; 
and as he plainly saw that he himself had not sufficient 
weight or knowledge to govern the town, he turned his 
thoughts to a man of whom the city of Ghent had not 
the slightest suspicion—one who possessed wisdom and 
skill sufficient for the purpose, though his abilities were 
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at present unknown; for until that day but little attention 
had been paid to him : his name was Philip Von Artaveld, 
son of that Jacob Von Artaveld who had governed 
Flanders for seven years. Peter had heard his old maste 
John Lyon say, that the country was never so well oft as 
during the time of Jacob’s reign; and the people were 
continually adding, that if Jacob were alive things would 

not be as they are now. . . 

These reflections made a strong impression upon 1 eter 

du Bois, and he resolved at once to enter into communica¬ 
tion with this Philip Von Artaveld. Accordingly, having 
arranged in his own mind what he could say to him, he 
called at his house one evening and thus opened to^him 
the cause of his coming :—“ If you will listen to me, e 
said, “ and follow my advice, I will make you the greatest 
man in Flanders.” ” How so?’ replied Philip. You 
shall have,” continued Peter, “the sole government of 
Ghent; for we are, at this moment, in the utmost want 
of a leader of good name and fair character. Ihrougn 
your means we shall rouse the people by the remembrance 
of your father’s fame; for every one says that Flanders 
was never so nourishing as during his lifetime. Philip, 
who was naturally desirous of advancing himself in honour 
and wealth, replied, “You offer me great things, Peter, 
and if vou arc able to place me in the situation you say, 
I swear by my faith that I will never act without your 
advice.” Peter then asked him whether he could be 
haughty and cruel, observing that a great man among 

the commonalty of Ghent would not be , thou ^ h ‘ Z° * 
anything if he were not feared and dreaded and at times 

even haled, for his cruelty. “ By my troth,” answer d 
Philip “ I know well how to act this part. Ail ,, 

be well,” said Peter: ” you are just the person I want; 

and on saving this he returned home. 

The next morning early, Peter went to a square where 
there were upwards of 4,000 of his followers assembled 
,0 hear the news, discuss the malters of the day and 
appoint a governor. Many persons were named for tl 
office, and among them the Lord de Harzelle; but e 
anything was decided, Peter, in a loud tone of voice, said^ 
“ Gentlemen,-I have paid every attention to what yo 
have said; and firmly believe that, through love and 
affection for the town, you have proposed such as are 
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worthy to have a share in the government; I know one 
who is by no means thinking of government; but if he 
could only be induced to undertake it, no one could do 

more bv his name and influence than he could—I mean 

* 

Philip Von Artaveld, son of Jacob Yon Artavekl, who once 
so admirably governed the town of Ghent and the country 
of Flanders.” No sooner had Peter done speaking than 
all approved his proposal, and unanimously declared that 
he should be their governor. In this manner, then, was 
Philip Von Artaveld elected sovereign of Ghent; and at 
the commencement of his reign acquired great popularity, 
and made himself much beloved by all. But we must 
leave Flanders for a time, as the affairs of England and 
Portugal require our attention. 

On the death of Henry of Castille, his son John suc¬ 
ceeded to the crown; and shortly after his accession a 
war broke out between him and Ferdinand of Portugal on 
certain disputes between them, but principally on account 
of the two daughters of Peter, King of Castille, who were 
married in England—the eldest, Constance, to the Duke 
of Lancaster, and Isabella, the younger, to the Earl of 
Cambridge. Ferdinand declared that it was unjust and 
illegal for the King of Castille to disinherit his two cousins; 
and as he was unwilling to repair the injury, he bade 
him defiance, and declared war upon him. In this war 
John of Castille defended himself most valiantly, ordering 
to the frontiers and garrisons of his kingdom large 
supplies of men : he was also very materially assisted 
by the King of France. Ferdinand, finding this, thought 
it advisable to send ambassadors to England, requesting 
from the king and his uncles such succour as would 
enable him to carry on the war successfully; and with 
this view he sent off to the English court a knight in whom 
he could place the greatest confidence. The knight sailed 
from the harbour of Lisbon, and having favourable winds, 
arrived at Plymouth the same day, and, indeed, the very 
same tide that the Earl of Buckingham landed there with 
part of his army on his return from Brittany. The earl 
was rejoiced at meeting the Portuguese ambassador, and 
journeyed in company with him to the good city of 
London, where the king was. When King Richard and 
his lords were made acquainted with the message of the 
King of Portugal, they seemed much pleased, paid the 
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ambassador every possible respect, and after a short 
consultation bade him take back to King Ferdinand the 
following answer: “ Many thanks to our fair cousin the 
King of Portugal, who, to serve us, has made war upon 
our adversary. What he requires of us is but reasonable, 
and he shall speedily be succoured. The king will 
consider in what manner he can best arrange the business.” 

No further conversation ensued. The foreign knight 
remained about fifteen days at the English court, being 
entertained most handsomely by the king, the Duke of 
Lancaster, and the Earl of Cambridge. Parliament was 
immediately summoned to meet at Westminster, as well 
on account of this embassy from Portugal as upon the 
affairs of Scotland, the truce between the two countries 
ending on the ist of June. The prelates and barons of 
England held many councils upon the affairs both of 
Portugal and Scotland; and at length it was determined 
that the Duke of Lancaster should go to the borders and 
learn what were the intentions of the Scots, for of all the 
barons of England he best knew how to conduct a treaty— 
the Scots would do more for him than for any other 
person; also it was resolved that the Earl of Cambridge 
should embark for Portugal with 500 spears and as many 
archers; and if the Duke of Lancaster, without dishonour¬ 
ing England, could conclude a truce with the Scots for 
three years, he also, about August or September, should 
go to Portugal to reinforce the army of his brother. The 
duke, without delay, set out for Scotland attended only 
by those of his own household; and shortly after, the 
Earl of Cambridge, having completed the forces for the 
expedition which he had undertaken to command, made 
Plymouth his rendezvous, where he remained upwards 
of three weeks, getting ready provisions and stores, and 
waiting for favourable weather. 

The duke, on arriving at Berwick, sent a message to 
the barons of Scotland acquainting them that he had come, 
as was customary, to ride the borders, and he wished to 
he informed whether they were desirous of doing the same. 
His herald found King Robert of Scotland and his 
principal barons assembled at Edinburgh; and as soon as 
they were informed by him that the Duke of Lancaster 
was come to treat with them, they granted passports to 
him and his people to last as long as they should remain 
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on the borders. The duke, upon this, left Berwick, taking 
the road to Roxburgh : on the morrow he came to Melrose, 
and as soon as the Scots signified their arrival in the 
neighbourhood, negotiations began which lasted upwards 
of fifteen days. 

While these conferences were going forward there 
happened great commotions among the lower orders in 
England, by which that country was nearly ruined. In 
order that this disastrous rebellion may serve as an 
example to mankind, I will speak of all that was done 
from the information I had at the time. It is customary 
in England, as well as in several other countries, for the 
nobility to have great privileges over the commonalty; 
that is to say, the lower orders are bound by law to plough 
the lands of the gentry, to harvest their grain, to carry it 
home to the barn, to thrash and winnow it; they are also 
bound to harvest and carry home the hay. All these 
services the prelates and gentlemen exact of their 
inferiors; and in the counties of Kent, Essex, Sussex, 
and Bedford, these services are more oppressive than in 
other parts of the kingdom. In consequence of this the 
evil disposed in these districts began to murmur, saying, 
that in the beginning of the world there were no slaves, 
and that no one ought to be treated as such, unless he 
had committed treason against his lord, as Lucifer had 
done against God; but they had done no such thing, for 
they were neither angels nor spirits, but men formed 
after the same likeness as these lords who treated them as 
beasts. This they would bear no longer; they were 
determined to be free, and if they laboured or did any 
work, they would be paid for it. A crazy priest in the 
county of Kent, called John Ball, who for his absurd 
preaching had thrice been confined in prison by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, was greatly instrumental in exciting 
these rebellious ideas. Every Sunday after mass, as the 
people were coming out of church, this John Ball was 
accustomed to assemble a crowd around him in the market¬ 
place and preach to them. On such occasions he would 
say, “ My good friends, matters cannot go on well in 
England until all things shall be in common; when there 
shall be neither vassals nor lords; when the lords shall 
be no more masters than ourselves. How ill they 
behave to us ! for what reason do they thus hold us in 
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bondage? Are we not all descended from the same 
parents, Adam and Eve? And what can they show, or 
what reason can they give, why they should be more 
masters than ourselves? They are clothed in velvet a d 
rich stuffs, ornamented with ermine and other furs, while 
we are forced to wear poor clothing. They have wines, 
spices, and fine bread, while we have only rye and the 
refuse of the straw; and when we drink, it must be 
water. They have handsome seats and manors, while 
we must brave the wind and rain in our labours in the 
field; and it is by our labour they have wherewith to 
support their pomp. We are called slaves, and if we do 
not perform our service we are beaten, and we have no 
sovereign to whom we can complain or who would be 
willing to hear us. Let us go to the king and remonstrate 
with him; he is young, and from him we may obtain a 
favourable answer, and if not we must ourselves seek to 
amend our condition.” With such language as this did 
John Ball harangue the people of his village every Sunday 
after mass. The archbishop, on being informed of it had 
him arrested and imprisoned for two or three months by 
wav of punishment; but the moment he was out of prison, 
he returned to his former course. Many in the city o 
London envious of the rich and noble, having heard of 
John Ball’s preaching, said among themselves that the 
country was badly governed, and that the nobility had 
seized upon all the gold and silver These wicked Lon¬ 
doners, therefore, began to assemble in parties, and to 
show signs of rebellion; they also invited all those who 
held like opinions in the adjoining counties to come to 
London; telling them that they would find the town open 
to them and the commonalty of the same way of thinking 
as themselves, and that they would so press the king, 
that there should no longer be a slave in England. 

Bv this means the men of Kent, Essex, Sussex, B 
ford', and the adjoining counties, in number about ho,ooo, 
were brought to London, under command of Wat lyler. 
Jack Straw, and John Ball. This Wat Tyler, who w 
chief of the three, had been a tiler of houses—a bad man 
and a great enemy to the nobility. When these wicked 
people first began their disturbances, all London, with the 
exception of those who favoured them, was much alarmed 
The mayor and rich citizens assembled in council and 
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debated whether they should shut the gate and refuse to 
admit them; however, upon mature reflection they deter¬ 
mined not to do so, as they might run the risk of having 
the suburbs burnt. The gates of the city were therefore 
thrown open, and the rabble entered and lodged as they 
pleased. True it is that full two-thirds of these people 
knew neither what they wanted, nor for what purpose 
they had came together; they followed one another like 
sheep. In this manner did many of these poor fellows 
walk to London from distances of one hundred, or sixty 
leagues, but the greater part came from the counties 1 
have mentioned, and all on their arrival demanded to see 
the king. The country gentlemen, the knights and 
squires, began to be much alarmed when they saw the 
people thus assembling, and indeed they had sufficient 
reason to be so, for far less causes have excited fear. As 
the Kentish rebels were on their road towards London, 
the Princess of Wales, the king’s mother, was returning 
from a pilgrimage to Canterbury; and when they saw her 
the scoundrels attacked her car and caused the good lady 
much alarm; but God preserved her from violence, and 
she came the whole journey from Canterbury to London 
without venturing to make any stoppage. On her arrival 
in London, King Richard was at the Tower; thither then 
the princess went immediately, and found the king, 
attended by the Earl of Salisbury, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Sir Robert de Namur, and several others, 
who had kept near his person from suspicion of the 
rebels. King Richard well knew that this rebellion was 
in agitation long before it broke out, and it was a matter 
of astonishment to every one that he attempted to apply 
no remedy. 

In order that gentlemen and others may take example 
and learn to correct such wicked rebels, I will most amply 
detail how the whole business was conducted. On the 
Monday preceding the feast of the Holy Sacrament in the 
year 1381, these people sallied forth from their homes to 
come to London, intending, as they said, to remonstrate 
with the king, and to demand their freedom. At Canter¬ 
bury, they met John Ball, Wat Tyler, and Jack Straw. 
On entering this city they were well feasted by the inhabit¬ 
ants, who were all of the same way of thinking as them¬ 
selves; and having held a council there, resolved to 
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proceed on their msrch to London. They slso sent 
emissaries across the Thames into Essex, Suffolk, and 
Bedford, to press the people of these parts to do the 
same, in order that the city might be quite surrounded. 
It was the intention of the leaders of this rabble, that all 
the different parties should be collected on the feast of 
the Holy Sacrament on the day following. At Canterbury 
the rebels entered the church of St. Thomas, where they 
did much damage; they also pillaged the apartments of 
the archbishop, saying as they were carrying off the 
different articles, 44 The Chancellor of England has had 
this piece of furniture very cheap; he must now give 
us an account of his revenues, and of the large sums 
which he has levied since the coronation of the king.” 
After this they plundered the abbey of St. Vincent, and 
then leaving Canterbury took the road towards Rochester. 
As they passed they collected people from the villages 
right and left, and on they went like a tempest, destroy¬ 
ing all the houses belonging to attorneys, king’s proctors, 
and the archbishop, which came in their way. At 
Rochester they met with the same welcome as at Canter¬ 
bury, for all the people were anxious to join them. Here 
they went at once to the castle, and seizing a knight by 
name Sir John de Newtoun, who was constable of the 
castle and captain of the town, told him that he must 
accompany them as their commander-in-chief and do what¬ 
ever they wished. The knight endeavoured ^ to excuse 

himself; but they met his excuses by saying, 44 Sir John, 
if you refuse you are a dead man.” Upon which, finding 
that the outrageous mob were ready to kill him, he was 
constrained to comply with their request. 

In other counties of England the rebels acted in a 
similar manner, and several great lords and knights, such 
as the Lord Manley, Sir Stephen Hales, and Sir Thomas 
Cossington, were compelled to march with them. Now 
observe how fortunately matters turned out, for had these 
scoundrels succeeded in their intentions, all the nobility 
of England would have been destroyed; and after such 
success as this the people of other nations would have 
rebelled also, taking example from those of Ghent and 
Flanders, who at the time were in actual rebellion against 
their lord ; the Parisians indeed the same year acted in a 
somewhat similar manner; upwards of 20,000 of them 
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armed themselves with leaden maces and caused a re¬ 
bellion, which I shall speak of as we go on; but I must 
first finish my account of these disturbances in England. 
When the rebels had done all they wanted at Rochester, 
they left that city and came to Hartford, continuing to 
destroy all the houses of lawyers and proctors on the right 
and left of the road; from Dartford they came to Black- 
heath, where they took up their quarters, saying, that they 
were armed for the king and commons of England. When 
the principal citizens of London found that the rebels 
were quartered so near them, they caused the gates of 
London-bridge to be closed, and placed guards there, by 
order of Sir William Walworth, Mayor of London; not¬ 
withstanding there were in the city more than 30,000 who 
favoured the insurgents. Information that the gates of 
London-bridge had been closed against them soon reached 
Blackheath, whereupon the rebels sent a knight to speak 
with the king and to tell him that what they were doing 
was for his service; for the kingdom had now for many 
years been wretchedly governed, to the great dishonour 
of the realm and to the oppression of the lower orders of 
the people, by his uncles, by the clergy, and more espe¬ 
cially by the Archbishop of Canterbury, his chancellor, 
from whom they were determined to have an account of 
his ministry. The knight who was appointed to this 
service would willingly have excused himself, but he did 
not dare to do it; so advancing to the Thames opposite 
the Tower, he took a boat and crossed over. The king 
and those who were with him in the Tower were in the 
greatest possible suspense and most anxious to receive 
some intelligence when the knight’s arrival was announced, 
who was immediately conducted into the royal presence. 
With the king at this time were the princess his mother, 
his two natural brothers, the Earl of Kent and Sir John 
Holland, the Earls of Salisbury, Warwick, and Suffolk, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the great Prior of the 
Templars, Sir Robert de Namur, the Mayor of London, 
and several of the principal citizens. Immediately upon 
entering the apartment the knight cast himself on his 
knees before the king, saying, “ My much redoubted lord, 
do not be displeased with me for the message which I 
am about to deliver to you; for, my dear lord, I have been 
compelled to come hither.” “ By no means, sir knight, 
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said the king. “ Tell us what you are charged with, we 
hold you excused.” “ My most redoubted lord, the com¬ 
mons of this realm have sent me to entreat you to come 
to Blackheath and speak with them. They wish to have 
no one but yourself: and you need not fear for your 
person, as they will not do you the least harm; they 
always have respected you as their king, and will continue 
to do so; but they desire to tell you many things which 
they say it is necessary you should hear : with these, how¬ 
ever, they have not empowered me to make you ac¬ 
quainted. Have the goodness, dear lord, to give me such 
an answer as may satisfy them, and that they may be 
convinced that 1 have really been in your presence; for 
they have my children as hostages for my return, and if 
I go not back they will assuredly put them to death.” 
To this the king merely replied, ” You shall have my 
answer speedily;” and when the knight had withdrawn, 
he desired his council to consider what was to be done; 
after some consultation, the king was advised to send 
word to the insurgents, that if on Thursday they would 
come down to the river Thames, he would without fail 
speak with them. The knight on receiving this answer 
was well satisfied, and taking leave of the king and his 
barons, returned to Blackheath, where upwards of 60,000 
men were assembled. He told them from the king, that 
if they would send their leaders the next morning to the 
Thames, the king would come and hear what they had 
to say. The answer was deemed satisfactory; and the 
rebels passed the night as well as they could, but you 
must know that one-fourth of them were without 
provisions. 

At this time the Earl of Buckingham was in Wales, 
where he possessed large estates in right of his wife; 
and the common report in London was, that he favoured 
these people : some asserted it for a truth, declaring that 
they had seen him among them, for there was one Thomas 
from Cambridge who very much resembled him. The 
English barons who were at Plymouth, preparing for their 
voyage, when they heard of the rebellion were fearful 
lest they should be prevented, and consequently as soon as 
they could weighed anchor and put to sea. The Duke of 
Lancaster, who was on the borders between Morlane, 
Roxburgh, and Melrose, holding conferences with the 
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Scots, also received intelligence of the rebellion, and of 
the danger he was in, for he well knew his own un¬ 
popularity. Notwithstanding this, he managed very satis¬ 
factorily his treaty with the Scottish commissioners, who 
themselves also knew what was going on in England, 
and how the populace were everywhere rising against the 
nobility. But to return to the commonalty of England : 
on Corpus Christi day King Richard heard mass in the 
Tower of London, after which he entered his barge, at¬ 
tended by the Earls of Salisbury, Warwick, and Suffolk, 
and some other knights, and rowed down the Thames 
towards Rotherhithe, a royal manor, where upwards of 
10,000 of the insurgents had assembled. As soon as the 
mob perceived the royal barge approaching, they began 
shouting and crying as if all the spirits of the nether 
world had been in the company. With them, also, was 
the knight whom they had sent to the Tower to the king; 
for if the king had not come, they determined to have 
him cut to pieces, as they had threatened him. 

When the king and his lords saw this crowd of people, 
and the wildness of their manner, the boldest of the party 
felt alarm, and the king was advised not to land, but to 
have his barge rowed up and down the river. “ What do 
you wish for?” he demanded of the multitude; ” I am 
come hither to hear what you have to say.” Those near 
him cried out, “ We wish you to land, and then we will 
tell you what our wants are.” Upon this the Earl of 
Salisbury cried out, “ Gentlemen, you are not properly 
dressed, nor are you in a fit condition for a king to talk 
with ” Nothing more was said on either side, for the 
king was prevailed upon at once to return to. the Tower. 
The people seeing this were in a great passion, and re¬ 
turned to Blackheath to inform their companions how the 
king had served them; upon hearing which, they all cried 
out ‘‘Let us instantly march to London.. Accordingly 
they set out at once, and on the road thither destroyed 
all the houses of lawyers and courtiers, and all the monas¬ 
teries they met with. In the suburbs of London, which 
are very handsome and extensive, they pulled down many 
fine houses • they demolished also the king s prison, 
called* the Marshalsea, and set at liberty all who were 
confined in it; moreover, they threatened the Londoners 
at the entrance of the bridge for hav.ng shut the gates of 
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it, declaring that they would take the city by storm, and 
afterwards burn and destroy it. 

With regard to the common people of London, numbers 
entertained these rebellious opinions, and on assembling 
at the bridge asked of the guards, “ Why will you refuse 
admittance to these honest men? they are our friends, 
and what they are doing is for our good.” So urgent 
were they, that it was found necessary to open the gates, 
when crowds rushed in and took possession of those shops 
which seemed best stocked with provisions; indeed, where- 
ever they went, meat and drink were placed before them, 
and nothing was refused in the hope of appeasing them. 
Their leaders, John Ball, Jack Straw, and Wat Tyler, 
then marched through London, attended by more than 
20,000 men, to the palace of the Savoy, which is a hand¬ 
some building belonging to the Duke of Lancaster, situ¬ 
ated on the banks of the Thames on the road to West¬ 
minster : here they immediately killed the porters, pushed 
into the house, and set it on fire. Not content with this 
outrage, they went to the house of the Knight-hospitalers 
of Rhodes, dedicated to St. John of Mount Carmel, which 
they burnt together with their church and hospital. 

After this they paraded the streets, and killed every 
Fleming they could find, whether in house, church, or 
hospital : they broke open several houses of the Lombards, 
taking whatever money they could lay their hands upon. 
They murdered a rich citizen, by name Richard Lyon, to 
whom Wat Tyler had formerly been servant in France, 
but haying once beaten him, the varlet had never for¬ 
gotten it; and when lie had carried his men to his house, 
he ordered his head to be cut off, placed upon a pike, 
and carried through the streets of London. Thus did 
these wicked people act, and on this Thursday they 
did much damage to the city of London. Towards 
evening they fixed their quarters in a square, called St. 
Catherine’s, before the Tower, declaring that they would 
not depart until they had obtained from the king every¬ 
thing they wanted—until the Chancellor of England had 
accounted to them, and shown how the great sums which 
were raised had been expended. Considering the mischief 
which the mob had already done, you may easily imagine 
how miserable, at this time, was the situation of the king 
and those who were with him. In the evening, he and 
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his barons, together with Sir William Walworth, and 
some of the principal citizens, held a council in the Tower, 
when it was proposed to arm themselves and fall by night 
upon these wretches while they were drunk and asleep, 
for they might have been killed like so many fleas, as not 
one of them in twenty had arms : and the citizens were 
very capable of doing this, for they had secretly received 
into their house their friends and servants properly pre¬ 
pared for action. Sir Robert Knolles remained in his 
house guarding it, with more than six-score companions 
completely armed, who could have sallied forth at a 
minute’s notice. Sir Perducas d’Albret was also in Lon¬ 
don at this period, and would of course have been of great 
service, so that altogether they could have mustered up¬ 
wards of 8,000 men well armed. However, nothing was 
done; they were really too much afraid of the com¬ 
monalty ; and the king’s advisers, the Earl of Salisbury 
and others, said to him, “ Sir, if you can appease them 
by fair words, it will be so much the better; for should 
we begin what we cannot go through, it will be all over 
with us and our heirs, and England will be a desert.” 
This counsel was followed, and the mayor ordered to make 
no stir; who obeyed, as in reason he ought. On Friday 
morning the rebels, who lodged in the square of St. 
Catherine’s, before the Tower, began to make themselves 
ready. They shouted much and said, that if the king 
would not come out to them, they would attack the Tower, 
storm it, and slay all who were within. The king, 
alarmed at these menaces, resolved to speak with the 
rabble; he therefore sent orders for them to retire to a 
handsome meadow at Mile-end, where, in the summer¬ 
time, people go to amuse themselves, at the same time 
signifying that he would meet them there and grant their 
demands. Proclamation to this effect was made in the 
king’s name, and thither, accordingly, the commonalty 
of the different villages began to march ; many, however, 
did not care to go, but stayed behind in London, being 
more desirous of the riches of the nobles and t e p un er 
of the city. Indeed, covetousness and the desire oi plun¬ 
der was the principal cause of these disturbances, as the 
rebels showed very plainly. When the gates of the Tower 
were thrown open, and the king attended by his two 
brothers and other nobles had passed through, Wat Tyler, 
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Tack Straw, and John Ball, with upwards of 400 others, 
rushed in by force, and running from chamber to chamber, 
found the Archbishop of Canterbury, by name Simon, a 
valiant and wise man, whom the rascals seized and be¬ 
headed. The prior of St. John’s suffered the same fate, 
and likewise a Franciscan friar, a doctor of physic, who 
was attached to the Duke of Lancaster, also a sergeant- 

at-arms, whose name was John Laige. . 

The heads of these four persons the rebels fixed on long 
spikes and had them carried before them through the 
streets of London; and when they had made sufficient 
mockery of them, they caused them to be placed on Lon- 
don-bridge, as if they had been traitors to their king and 
country. The scoundrels then entered the apartment of 
the princess and cut her bed to pieces, which so terrified 
her that she fainted, and in this condition she was carried 
by her servants and ladies to the river side, when she 
was put into a covered boat and conveyed to a house 
called the Wardrobe, where she continued for a day and 
night in a very precarious state. While the king was 
on his wav to Mile-end, his two brothers, the Earl of Kent 
and Sir John Holland, stole away from his company not 
daring to show themselves to the populace. The king 
himself, however, showed great courage, and on his arrival 
at the appointed spot instantly advanced into the midst 
of the assembled multitude, saying in a most pleasing 
manner, “ My good people, I am your king and your 
lord, what is it you want? What do you wish to say o 
me?” Those who heard him made answer. We wish 
you to make us free for ever. W'e wish to be no longer 
called slaves, nor held in bondage. The king replied, 
“ I grant vour wish; now therefore return to your homes, 
and let two or three from each village be left behind, o 
whom 1 will order letters to be given with my seal, fully 
granting every demand you have made : and in order that 
you Jy be 'the more satisfied, I will direct that my 
banners'be sent to every stewardship, castlewick, and 

“irSwords greatly appeased the more moderate of the 
multitude, who said, “ It is well : we wish for nothing 
more.” The king, however, added yet further Yo , 
mv good people of Kent, shall have one of my banners;. 
and vou also of Essex, Sussex, Bedford, Suffolk, Cam 
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bridge, Stafford, and Lincoln, shall each have one; 1 
pardon you all for what you have hitherto done, but you 
must follow my banners and now return home on the 
terms I have mentioned,” which they unanimously con¬ 
sented to do. Thus did this great assembly break up. 
The king instantly employed upwards of thirty secretaries, 
who drew up the letters as fast as they could, and when 
they were sealed and delivered to them, the people de¬ 
parted to their own counties. The principal mischief, 
however, remained behind : 1 mean Wat Tyler, Jack 
Straw, and John Ball, who declared, that though the 
people were satisfied, they were by no means so, and 
with them were about 30,000 also of the same mind. 
These all continued in the city without any wish to receive 
the letters or the king’s seal, but did all they could to 
throw the town into such confusion, that the lords and rich 
citizens might be murdered and their houses pillaged and 
destroyed. The Londoners suspected this, and kept them¬ 
selves at home, well armed and prepared to defend their 

P Afte/he had appeased the people at Mile-end Green, 
King Richard went to the Wardrobe, in order that he 
might console the princess, who was in the greatest pos¬ 
sible alarm. But I must not omit to relate an adventure 
which happened to these clowns before Norwich and to 
their leader, William Lister, who was from the county of 
Stafford. At the same time that a party of these wicked 
people in London burnt the palace of the Savoy the 
church and house of St. John’s, and the hospital of the 
Templars, there were collected numerous bodies of men 
from Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk, who, according 
to the orders they had received, were marching towards 
London. On their road they stopped near Norwich, and 
forced every one whom they met to join them. 

The reason of their stopping near Norwich was, that 
the governor of the town was a knight, by name Sir 
Robert Salle, who was not by birth a gentleman ; but who, 
because of his ability and courage, had been created a 
knight by King Edward : he was, moreover, one ol the 
handsomest and strongest men in England. Lister and 
his companions took it into their heads that t ey uou 
make this man their commander. They, therefore, sent 
orders to him to come out into the fields to speak with 
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them, declaring:, in case he refused, that they would 
attack and burn the city. The knight, considering it was 
much better for him to go to them than that they should 
commit such outrages, mounted his horse and went out of 
the town alone to hear what they had to say. On his 
approach they showed every mark of respect, and court¬ 
eously entreated him to dismount and talk with them. 
He did dismount, and in so doing committed a great folly, 
for immediately the mob surrounded him, and at first con¬ 
versed in a friendly way, saying, “ Robert, you are a 
knight and a man of great weight in this country, re¬ 
nowned for your valour; yet, notwithstanding all this, 
we know who you are; you are not a gentleman, but the 
son of a poor mason, such as ourselves. . Come with us, 
therefore, as our commander, and we will make you so 
great a man that one quarter of England shall be under 
your control. ” 

The knight, on hearing them speak thus, was exceed¬ 
ingly enraged, and eyeing them with angry looks said, 
“ Begone, scoundrels and false traitors, would you have 
me desert my natural lord for such a company of knaves 
as you are? Would you have me dishonour myself? 
I would rather have you all hanged, for that must be your 
end.” On saying this, he attempted to mount his horse; 
but his foot slipping from the stirrup, the animal took 
fright, and the mob upon this cried out, “ Put him to 
death.” Upon hearing which, Sir Robert let go his 
horse, and drawing a handsome Bordeaux sword, began to 
skirmish, and soon cleared the crowd from about him in 
an admirable manner. Many attempted to close with 
him ; but each stroke he gave cut off heads, arms, feet,. or 
legs, so that the boldest became afraid to approach him. 
The wretches were 40,000 in number, and he killed twelve 
of them and wounded many before they overpowered 
him, which at last they did with their missiles; and as 
soon as he was down, they cut off his arms and legs and 
rent his body piecemeal. * Such was the pitiable end of 

Sir Robert Salle. . 

On Saturday morning the king left the Wardrobe and 
went to Westminster, when he and his lords heard mass 
in the abbey. In this church there is a statue of pur 
Lady, in which the kings of England have much faith. 
To this on the present occasion King Richard and his 
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nobles paid their devotions and made their offerings ; they 

then rode in company along the causeway to London ; but 

when they had proceeded a short distance, King Richard, 

with a few attendants, turned up a road on the left to go 

away from the city. 

* * 

This day all the rabble again assembled under Wat 
Tyler, Jack Straw, and John Ball, at a place called Smith- 
field, where every Friday the horsemarket is kept. There 
were present about 20,000, and many more were in the 
city, breakfasting, and drinking Rhenish wine and Malm¬ 
sey Madeira in the taverns and in the houses of the Lom¬ 
bards, without paying for anything; and happy was he 
who could give them good cheer to satisfy them. Those 
who collected in Smithfield had with them the king’s ban¬ 
ner, which had been given to them the preceding evening; 
and the wretches, notwithstanding this, wanted to pillage 
the city, their leaders saying, that hitherto they had done 
nothing. “The pardon which the king has granted will 
be of no use to us; but if we be of the same mind, we 
shall pillage this rich and powerful town of London before 
those from Essex, Suffolk, Cambridge, Bedford, Warwick, 
Reading, Lancashire, Arundel, Guildford, Coventry, 
Lynne, Lincoln, York, and Durham shall arrive; for they 
are on their road, and we know for certain that Vaquier 
and Lister will conduct them hither. Let us, then, be be¬ 
forehand in plundering the wealth of the city; for ^if we 
wait for their arrival, they will wrest it from us.” To 
this opinion all had agreed, when the king, attended by 
60 horses, appeared in sight; he was at the time not think¬ 
ing of the rabble, but had intended to continue his ride, 
without coming into London; however, when he arrived 
before the abbey of St. Bartholomew, which is in Smith- 
field, and saw the crowd of people, he stopped, saying that 
he would ascertain u'hat they wanted, and endeavour to 
appease them. Wat Tyler, seeing the king and his party, 
said to his men, “ Here is the king, I will go and speak 
with him; do you not stir until I give you a signal. 
He then made a motion with his hand, and added, W hen 
you shall see me make this signal, then step forward, and 
kill every one except the king; but hurt him not, for he 
is young, and we can do w'hat we please with him , carry¬ 
ing him with us through England, we shall be lords of the 
whole country, without any opposition. On saying 
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which he spurred his horse and galloped up to the king, 
whom he approached so near that his horse’s head touched 

the crupper of the king’s horse. 

His first words were these: “ King, dost thou see all 
these men here?” “ Yes,” replied the king; “ why dost 
thou ask?” “ Because they are all under my command, 
and have sworn by their faith and loyalty to do whatso¬ 
ever I shall order.” “ Very well,” said the king : “ I have 
no objection to it.” Tyler, who was only desirous of a 
riot, made answer: “ And thou thinkest, king, that these 
people, and as many more in the city, also under my 
command, ought to depart without having thy letters? 
No, indeed, we will carry them with us.” “Why,” re¬ 
plied the king, “it has been so ordered, and the letters 
will be delivered out one after another; but, friend, return 
to thy companions, and tell them to depart from London; 
be peaceable and careful of yourselves; for it is our deter¬ 
mination that you shall all have the letters by towns and 
villages according to our agreement.” As the king 
finished speaking, Wat Tyler, casting his eyes round, 
spied a squire attached to the king’s person bearing a 
sword. This squire Tyler mortally hated, and on seeing 
him, cried out, “What hast thou there? give me thy 
dagger.” “ I will not,” said the squire: “why should 
I give it thee?” The king upon this said, “Give it to 
him; give it to him;” which the squire did, though much 
against his will. When Tyler took the dagger, he began 
to play with it in his hand, and again addressing^ the 
squire, said, “Give me that sword.” “ I will not,” re¬ 
plied the squire, “for it is the king’s sword, and thou 
being but a mechanic art not worthy to bear it; and if 
only thou and I were together, thou wouldst not have 
dared to say what thou hast, for a heap of gold as large 
as this church.” “ By my troth,” answered^ Tyler, I 
will not eat this day before I have thy head.” At these 
words the Mayor of London, with about twelve men, rode 
forward, armed under their robes, and seeing Tyler’s 
manner of behaving, said, “ Scoundrel, how dare you to 
behave thus in the king’s presence?” The king, also en¬ 
raged at the fellow’s impudence, said to the mayor, “ Lay 
hands on him.” Whilst King Richard was giving this 
order, Tyler still kept up the conversation, saying to the 
mayor : “ What have you to do with it; does what I have 
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said concern you?” 44 It does,” replied the mayor, who 
found himself supported by the Icing, and then added : 
44 I will not live a day unless you pay for your insolence.” 
Upon saying which, he drew a kind of scimitar, and 
struck Tyler such a blow on the head as felled him to his 
horse’s feet. As soon as the rebel was down, he was 
surrounded on all sides, in order that his own men 
might not see him; and one of the king’s squires, by 
name John Standwich, immediately leaped from his horse, 
and drawing his sword, thrust it into his belly, so that 

he died. 

When the rebels found that their leader was dead, they 
drew up in a sort of battle array, each man having his bow 
bent before him. The king at this time certainly hazarded 
much, though it turned out most fortunately for him; for 
as soon as Tyler was on the ground, he left his attendants, 
giving orders that no one should follow him, and riding up 
to the rebels, who were advancing to revenge their leader’s 
death, said, 44 Gentlemen, what are you about: you shall 
have me for your captain : I am your king, remain peace¬ 
able.” The greater part, on hearing these words, were 
quite ashamed, and those among them who were inclined 
for peace began to slip away; the riotous ones, however, 
kept their ground. The king returned to his lords, and 
consulted with them what next should be done. Their 
advice was to make for the fields; but the mayor said, 
that to retreat would be of no avail. 44 It is quite proper 
to act as we have done; and I reckon we shall very soon 
receive assistance from our good friends in London. 

While things were in this state, several persons ran to 
London, crying out, “They are killing the king and our 
mayorupon which alarm, all those of the king s party 
sallied out towards Smithfield, in number about seven or 
eight thousand. Among the first came Sir Robert Knolles 
and Sir Perducas d’Albret, well attended; then several 
aldermen, with upwards of 600 men-at-arms, and a power¬ 
ful man of the city, by name Nicholas Bramber, the king s 
draper, bringing with him a large force on oo . 
all drew up opposite to the rebels, who had with them the 
king’s banner, and showed as if they intended to maintain 

their ground by offering combat.. . , Q . 

The king created at this Ume three knights: Sir 

William Walworth, Sir John Standwich, and Sir Nicholas 
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Bramber. As soon as Sir Robert Knolles arrived at 
Smithfield, his advice was immediately to fall upon the 
insurgents, and slay them; but King Richard would not 
consent to this. “ You shall first go to them/’ he said, 
“ and demand my banner; we shall then see how they will 
behave; for I am determined to have this by fair means or 
foul.” The new knights were accordingly sent forward, 
and on approaching the rebels made signs to them not to 
shoot, as they wished to speak with them; and when 
within hearing, said, “ Now attend; the king orders you 
to send back his banners; and if you do so, we trust he 
will have mercy upon you.” The banners, upon this, 
were given up directly, and brought to the king. It was 
then ordered, under pain of death, that all those who had 
obtained the king’s letters should deliver them up. Some 
did so, but not all; and the king on receiving them had 
them torn in pieces in their presence. You must know 
that from the time the king’s banners were surrendered, 
these fellows kept no order; but the greater part, throwing 
their bows upon the ground, took to their heels and re¬ 
turned to London. Sir Robert Knolles was very angry 
that the rebels were not attacked at once and all slain; 
however, the king would not consent to it, saying, that he 
would have ample revenge without doing so. 

When the rabble had dispersed, the king and his lords, to 
their great joy, returned in good array to London, whence 
the king immediately took the road to the Wardrobe, to 
visit the princess his mother, who had remained there two 
days and two nights under the greatest apprehension. 
On seeing her son, the good lady was much rejoiced, and 
said, “ Ah, ah, fair son, what pain and anguish have I.not 
suffered for you this day !” “ Madam,” replied the king, 
“ I am well assured of that; but now rejoice, and thank 
God, for it behoves us to praise him, as I have this day 
regained my inheritance—the kingdom of England, which 
I had lost.” 

This whole day the king passed with his mother, and a 
proclamation was made through all the streets, that every 
person who was not an inhabitant of London, and who 
had not resided there for a whole year, should instantly 
depart; for if any of a contrary description were found 
in the city on Sunday morning at sunrise, they would be 
arrested as traitors to the king, and have their heads cut 
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off. This proclamation no one dared to infringe, but all 
instantly departed to their homes quite discomfited. 

John Ball and Jack Straw were found hidden in an old 
ruin, where they had secreted themselves, thinking to steal 
away when things were quiet; but this they were pre¬ 
vented doing, for their own men betrayed them. With 
this capture the king and his barons were much pleased, 
and had their heads cut off, as was that of Tyler’s, and 
fixed on London-bridge, in the room of those whom these 
wretches themselves had placed there. 

News of this total defeat of the rebels in London was 
sent throughout the neighbouring counties, in order that 
all those who were on their way to London might hear of 
it; and as soon as they did so, they instantly returned to 
their homes, without daring to advance further. 

We must now turn our attention to the Duke of Lan¬ 
caster, who, during the time of the rebellion in England, 
had remained on the borders of Scotland, negotiating a 
peace with the Earl of Douglas, and certain other barons; 
which business was so ably conducted on both sides, that 
a truce for three years was agreed to between the two 
kingdoms. As soon as this truce was concluded, the lords 
of the two countries visited each other with much respect; 
and the Earl of Douglas said to the Duke of Lancaster, 
44 My lord, we are well informed of the rebellion of the 
populace in England, and what peril the kingdom is in 
from this event; and as we look upon you as a valiant 
and prudent man, we place at your service five or six 
hundred spears.” The duke did not refuse the offer, and 
further requested of the earl passports for himself and 
his people to return through Scotland to Berwick, which 
were immediately granted. At Berwick, however, the 
duke was much surprised and enraged at finding the gates 
closed against him by Sir Matthew Redmayne, the 
governor, who informed him that his orders were from the 
king, and that what he had done was very much against 
his own will. The duke upon this returned to Roxburgh, 
where the Scottish lords received him courteously; and 
in order to pay him greater honour, the Earl of Douglas 
and some other barons delivered up to him the castle of 
Edinburgh, where he continued to reside until he received 
intelligence from England authorizing his return, which, 
to say the truth, was not so soon as he wished. You 
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must know that the duke was thus treated, because it was 
currently reported through England, during the time of the 
rebellion, that he had become a traitor to his lord and 

king, and had turned to the Scottish party. 

After the death of Tyler, Jack Straw, John Ball, and 
several others, the people being somewhat appeased, the 
king resolved to visit his bailiwicks, castlewicks, and 
stewardships, in order to punish the principal insurgents, 
and to recover the letters of pardon which had been forced 
from him, as well as to settle other matters tending to the 
peace of the realm. By a secret summons he assembled 
r 00 spears and as many archers, and with them took 
the road to Kent, in which quarter the rebellion had first 
broken out. The first place he stopped at was a viMage 
called Comprinke; here he ordered the mayor, and all the 
men of the village, to be called, with whom one of his 
council remonstrated, telling them how much they had 
erred, and that because this mischief, which had nearly 
proved the ruin of England, must have had some advisers, 
it was better that the ringleaders should suffer than the 
whole; his majesty, therefore, demanded, under pain of 
incurring his displeasure for ever, that those should be 
pointed out who had been most culpable. When the people 
heard this, and saw that the innocent might escape by 
pointing out the guilty, they looked at each other, and 
said ; “My lord, here is one by whom this town was 
excited.” Immediately the person alluded to was taken 
and hanged, as were seven others. The letters-patent, 
which had been granted, were demanded back, and given 
up to the king’s officer, who tore them in pieces, saying, 
“ We command, in the king’s name, all you who are 
here assembled to depart every one to his own home in 
peace; that you never more rebel against the king or 
against his ministers. By the punishment which has been 
inflicted your former deeds are pardoned. The people 
with one voice exclaimed, “God bless the king and his 
trend council.” In the same manner they acted in many 
other places in Kent, and, indeed, throughout England, 
so that upwards of i.soo were beheaded or hanged; and 
it was not till all this was over, and everything quiet, that 
the king sent for the Duke of Lancaster from Scotland. 

At this period that gallant knight, Sir Guiscard d Angle, 
Earl of Huntingdon, who was tutor to the king, departed 
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this life, and was buried with great pomp in the church of 
the Augustine Friars. His funeral was attended by the 
king, the princess his mother, his two brothers, and by a 
great number of prelates, barons, and ladies of England. 
In truth, Sir Guiscard was deserving of all the honour he 
received, for he was possessed of all the virtues which a 
knight at that time ought to have : he was gallant, loyal, 
prudent, bold, determined, enterprising. 

You have heard how the Earl of Cambridge, with his 
men-at-arms, were lying in the harbour of Portsmouth, 
waiting for a wind to carry them to Portugal. At last a 
favourable wind was gained, when the whole fleet made 
sail as straight as they could for Lisbon, though they had 
upon the whole a very rough passage. News of the 
arrival of the English in Portugal was instantly carried to 
King Ferdinand, who, without delay, sent his knights 
and ministers to welcome them and to conduct to him 
the Earl of Cambridge. The King of Portugal and his 
knights paid every attention to the earl and his com¬ 
panions, and at the same time well quartered the rest of 
the troops; for the city of Lisbon is large and plentifully 
furnished with every accommodation. Moreover, the 
stewards of the king’s household had been careful to pro¬ 
vide all things necessary against the arrival of the English; 
but perhaps we had better leave the affairs of Portugal 
for the present, as no deeds of arms were done for some 
time after the arrival of the English, and return to what 
took place in Flanders at this period. 


CHAPTER X 


More troubles in Flanders—Disturbances of the lower orders in France—Affairs of Spam 
and Portugal—Gallant conduct of the Canon de Robersac—Lady Anne, sister of 
the King of Bohemia, arrives in England-Marriage of the Lady Anne and king 
Richard celebrated at Westminster—Expedition of the Duke of Anjou—The Cattle 
del Ovo— Affairs of Portugal—Philip Von Artaveld excites the men of Ghent to make 
war upon Bruges—Perilous situation and romantic adventure of the Earl of t landers 
—The King of France, at the instigation of the Duke of Burgundy, prepares to 
assist the Earl of Flanders-French pass the river Lys, and enter glanders-1 he 
country submits to the King of France-Strange noises hoard by Philip Von Artaveld 
and his army—Death of Philip Von Artaveld—Town of Bruges saved—1 he french 
determine to leave Flanders. 


During the disturbances In England, there was no inter¬ 
mission to the wars which the Earl of Flanders was carry- 
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in? on against Ghent, and the other places opposed to 

him You know that Philip Von Artaveld was chose " 
n i pr : n Ghent through the recommendation of 

d“ Boi „ho advi,e?hL when in office to become 
Cue' and wicked, in order that he might beJeered: nor 
was Philip forgetful of this doctrine; for he had not lo g 
been governor before he had twelve persons beheaded in 
his presence. However, he made himself beloved as 
well as feared, more especially by those who followed the 
profession of arms; for he refused them nothing in order 
o train their favour. Soon after the elevation of Von 
Artaveld to his new dignity the Earl of.Flanders resolved 

to lav siege to Ghent, and to reduce it f possible, tor 
this purpose, he collected a very considerable body of 
men P and entirely invested the city on the side toward 

Bruges and Hainault. During the time the sl ^ e laS f ted 
there were many skirmishes, and the men of Ghent fre¬ 
quently sallied forth in search of adventures but the 
person who gained the greatest renown was the young 
Ford d’Anghien, whose banner was cheerfully followed 
by all the young knights desirous of glory. On one occa¬ 
sion he marched with full 4,000 men, well mounted, be¬ 
sides those on foot, to besiege Grammont which was at¬ 
tached to Ghent; he had before often harassed it much, 
but could not take it. This time however, he came n 
greater force, and had it stormed at upwards of forty 
places He did not spare himself, but was one of the 
most active, and the first who placed his banner on the 
walls ’ about four in the afternoon, the town was taken 
and "as the Lord d'Anghicn and his forces entered the 
gates ' many of the inhabitants endeavoured to escape, 
[ e „. however, were so fortunate as to do so, and the 
slauchte of men, women, and children was immense. 
The town was set on fire and reduced to ashes; nothing 
was suffered to remain. The Earl of Flanders was much 
pleased when he heard of the Lord d’Anghien s success, 
?nd said to him, “ Fair sir, if it please God you will be a 

gallant knight, for you have made a handsome commence¬ 
ment But God had willed it otherwise; for shortly 
after the taking of Grammont, while out on an excursion 
with some few companions, the Lord d ^"S^'en was 
trapped by an ambuscade of the men of Ghen , when find 
•ng no means of escape, he resolved to sell h.s life as 
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dearly as possible, and was slain fighting valiantly by 
the side of his brave companions. 

You may well suppose that the Earl of Flanders was 
much grieved at his death; indeed, he showed it plainly; 
for out of affection to him he raised the siege of Ghent; 
declaring at the same time, that the men of that city 
should never be at peace with him until he had had his 
revenge. He then sent to demand the body of the de¬ 
ceased lord, which to please the inhabitants had been 
carried to the city; but it was refused until he had paid 
for it 1,000 francs in hard cash. 

The same year in which the disturbances vvhich we have 
just related occurred in England, the Parisians, as we 
have already observed, rose up in rebellion against the 
king and his council, because it had been proposed by 
them to introduce generally throughout the kingdom 
those taxes and excises which had been raised during the 
reign of King Charles, father of the present monarch. 
These the Parisians opposed most vehemently, and when 
the young king had left Paris, they took arms and slew 
all who had been concerned in proposing or collecting 
them. Indeed, such was their violence, that they went 
to the palace of the Bishop of Paris, and having broken 
open the prisons, set at liberty all who were confined in 
them ; among others, one Hugh Aubriot, who had been 
governor-general of the police, and who for his iniquitous 
conduct had been condemned to the dungeon. . Very many 
serious outrages were committed during this rebellion; 
fortunately, however, it was not general; for had it been 
so things would have been very bad. The king, who was 
at the time residing at Meaux, attended by his uncles of 
Anjou, Berry, and Burgundy, was much vexed at these 
disturbances, and resolved to send the Lord de Coucy to 
appease them. Accordingly, de Coucy set out for Paris, 
and when arrived there sent for all those who had been 
most active in the rebellion in order to remonstrate with 
them; telling them that if the king willed, they would 
have to pay most dearly for their conduct; but as 
he much loved Paris, he had no wish to destroy its 
well-intentioned inhabitants. He told them, moreover, 
that his reason for coming to them was to make up 
matters, and that if they were willing to desist, he 
would entreat the king and his uncles mercifully to 

pardon them. 
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To this they answered, that they wished no harm to 
their lord the king; but that the taxes, as far as related 
to Paris, must be repealed; and that, when exempted 
from them, they would assist the king in any manner he 

might please. , , ^ 

“ In what manner?” demanded the Lord de Coucy. 

“We will pay,” they replied, “certain sums into the 

hands of proper receivers every week, to provide for the 

payment of the soldiers, and men-at-arms.” “ And what 

sums are you willing to pay weekly?” asked de Coucy. 

“ Such sums,” replied the Parisians, “ as we shall agree 

upon.” . 

The Lord de Coucy managed these refractory people so 

well, that they consented to pay into the hands of a 
receiver 10,000 florins. Whereupon he returned to 
Meaux to represent to the king and his uncles the pro¬ 
posal of the Parisians, which proposal the king was 
advised to accept; and the Lord de Coucy immediately 
went back again to Paris to ratify the agreement. 

After this, the Parisians were quiet for some time; but 
the king did not return to Paris, being much displeased 
with the inhabitants in this matter. Rouen, likewise, was 
in a state of rebellion from the same cause. Now all this 
arose from the conduct of the men of Ghent; for the 
common people of France every where said publicly, that 
they were good men who so valiantly maintained their 
liberties, and that they were deserving of the love and 
admiration of the whole world. The Farl of Cambridge 
and his army remained for a considerable time with the 
King of Portugal at Lisbon; during which the English 
and Gascons reconnoitred the country, which was quite 
new to them. The earl had with him in his train his 
young son, John, who was about ten years old; and it 
seems to me, that at this time a marriage was agreed 
upon between this child and Beatrice, daughter of the 
King of Portugal, who was about the same age. There 
were great feasts at the betrothing of these two children, 
and much joy expressed ; all the barons and prelates of 
the realm were present, and young as the married couple 
were, they were laid in the same bed. The marriage and 
consequent feasting being over, the council of Portugal 
ordered the men-at-arms who were at Lisbon to march 
to other places on the frontiers. The Earl of Cambridge 
and part of the army went into quarters at the handsome 
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town of Estremoz, and the remainder of the English 
and Gascons at Besiouse. John of Cambridge remained 
with the king, who on parting with the English said to 
them : “ My friends, I order you not to make any attack 
upon the enemy without my knowledge.” Upon which, 
all swore that they would not, and that whenever they had 
an inclination to engage they would send and ask his 
permission. 

The King of Spain had been early informed of the 
arrival of the English, and had sent intelligence of it to 
those French knights on whose services he depended; 
many of whom, desirous of advancing their fame, came 
to him with the least possible delay. The English and 
Gascons had now been some time at Besiouse, when one 
day the Canon de Robersac said to some knights and 
squires who were near him, “ My dear gentlemen, in 
my opinion we remain here not much to our honour, our 
enemy will not think the better of us for having made no 
attempt to meet them ; let us send and entreat the king to 
allow us to make an attack.” They all replied, 44 We 
are perfectly prepared to do so.” However, on sending 
to the king they found that he was quite unwilling to 
grant their request, in consequence of which they were 
much enraged, and agreed to make an excursion upon 
their own responsibility. Taking, therefore, 400 men-at- 
arms, and as many archers, they set out, intending to 
attack the castle of Fighiere, in which were about sixty 
Spanish men-at-arms under the command of Peter Gousses 
and his brother. The Canon de Robersac, proud of this 
expedition, which had been undertaken by his means, 
rode on in front; and the most distinguished of those 
who followed him were Sir Oliver Beauchamp, Sir 
Matthew Gournay, Miles Windsor, the Lord Talbot, and 
the Souldich de FEstrade. On arriving at the castle, they 
made all necessary preparations, and drew up in order of 
assault. About four in the morning a vigorous attack 
commenced; the English entered the ditch, and advanced 
close to the walls, bracing their targets over their heads 
to guard themselves from the stones and beams that were 
thrown upon them, whilst they made good use of their 
pick-axes and iron crows. The canon himself was pre¬ 
sent all the time of the siege, showing the courage of a 
good knight, and performing that day many noble deeds, 
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the English archers kept the battlements clear, and by 
means of them one half the garrison was either slam or 
wounded. The assault continued till noon, and I must 
sav that the English and Gascon knights did not spare 
themselves; but as they had undertaken the expedition 
without the consent of the King of Portugal, they deter¬ 
mined to conquer the castle, in order that the fa ™ e ? f 
their victory might reach Lisbon. The canon said, Ah, 
ah ! gentlemen, we shall to-day win this castle; but if so 
many gallant men-at-arms as we are take as much time 
to conquer all the other towns in Spain and in Uallicia, 

we shall never be masters of them.” 

On hearing this, the knights and squires exerted them¬ 
selves to the utmost; the garrison artillery as well as the 
machines for casting stones and iron bars began to tire, 
and those in the castle who were left alive resolved to give 
themselves a little respite, and to treat for a peace. Ac¬ 
cordingly, they made a signal that they desired to parley, 

and the assault was stopped. 

Sir Matthew Gournay and Sir Miles Windsor advanced, 

and demanded of the garrison what they wanted. The 
governor replied: “We desire to surrender the fort to 
you, our lives and fortunes being spared. The English 
knights made answer, that they would advise upon the 
subject; and when they had held a council, they sent 
back word to the garrison, that they might retire; but 
that all their stores must be left behind. To these terms 
Peter Gousses consented, though reluctantly. The knights 
of England and the noble canon then took possession 
of the castle of Fighiere with much joy. They had >t re¬ 
paired in every part, well stored w.th provisions, and leav¬ 
ing forty men-at-arms as a garrison, with a good captain 
over them, returned to their own quarters. The English 
and Gascons remained the whole winter in their garrisons 
without performing any thing worth mentioning, except 
the above siege : however, it was no fault of theirs that 
deeds of arms were not done. John of Castille all 1 thi 
time was not idle, but continued his preparations with the 
greatest energy. Many knights and squires from France 
and many, also, from Brittany, Picardy, Anjou, and 
Maine, came to his assistance : a passage being opene 
for them through Arragon, and all kinds of provision 

prepared for them on the journey. 
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It has before been related, that King Richard of Eng¬ 
land had entered into a treaty with Winceslaus, King of 
Bohemia, respecting a marriage with his sister, the Lady 
Anne. The time had now arrived when all the arrange¬ 
ments for this marriage were completed, and the Lady 
Anne, attended by the Duke of Saxony, and a great 
number of knights and damsels, set out for England. 
However, on her way thither she was detained a whole 
month at Brussels, from a report that twelve large vessels, 
full of Normans, were on the seas between Calais and 
Holland, instructed to carry her off by the King of France 
and his council, who were most desirous of preventing 
this alliance of the Germans with the English. This re¬ 
port, upon inquiry, proved to be quite true; and in excuse 
for such dishonourable conduct, the French pleaded, that 
the Prince of Wales, the father of the present King of 
England, had consented to a similar action in the case of 
the Duchess of Bourbon, when she was made prisoner by 
his soldiers, and confined in the castle of Belleperche, and 
afterwards conducted into Guienne, and ransomed. Upon 
hearing the report, and ascertaining the truth of it, the 
Duke of Brabant, the uncle of the Lady Anne, thought it 
best to send and remonstrate with the King of France 
and his council; and the result was, that passports were 
granted for the lady and her attendants to travel through 
any parts of France she might choose, as far as Calais; 
and the Normans were remanded into port. Such inform¬ 
ation was of course very agreeable to the whole party, 
and the young lady continued her journey to Calais. In 
this town she stayed no longer than was necessary to gain 
a favourable wind, and arrived at Dover, where she rested 
for two days; on the third day she set out for Canterbury, 
and then continued her journey to London; at which city 
a most honourable reception awaited her, and she was 
married to the king in the chapel of the. palace at ” est_ 
minster, the twentieth day after Christmas. Shortly 
after the marriage, King Richard accompanied his queen 
to Windsor, where they lived together very happily. 

The florins, which had brought about peace between the 
King of France and the Parisians in the recent rebellion, 
were paid weekly to an appointed receiver, but none came 
to the coffers of the king, nor were any sent out of Pans. 
Now it happened that the king was at this time in great 
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want of money to pay the men-at-arms whom he had sent 
to the assistance of Don John of Castiile; and he ordered 
the receiver to provide a sum of 100,000 francs; to which 
order he civilly replied, that he had sufficient money, but 
that he could not pay it without permission of the Paris¬ 
ians' and the king was consequently obliged to hnd the 
money elsewhere. That this money was not paid to the 
king, was mainly owing to the Duke of Anjou, who was 
himself anxious to get assistance from the Parisians to 
defray the expenses of his own projected expedition into 
Italy' and by his fine speeches he was enabled to get from 
them’100,000 florins, while the king could not procure one 
penny. This expedition the duke began early in the 
soring, and the magnitude of his array was a matter of 
surprise to every one. At Avignon he was feasted by the 
pope and cardinals; and here the gallant Earl of Savoy, 
his cousin, with many barons and knights, joined his 
party On quitting Avignon, he and his army journeyed 
through Lombardy and Tuscany, on their way to Rome. 
As they began to approach this city, they marched in more 
compact order than they had done hitherto: for the 
Romans being informed of the duke’s intention, had 
thrown up strong fortifications to oppose him. The com¬ 
mander of the Romans at the time was a valiant English 
knight, by name Sir John Hawkwood, who had resided 
for a long time in that part of Italy : he was well ac¬ 
quainted with the frontier, and had under him a large 
body of men-at-arms for the defence of Pope Urban, who 

was residing at Rome. 

Now the pope himself was not at all alarmed at the 
arrival of the duke. When informed that he was on his 
march with 9,000 lances, and that it was uncertain 
whether he would not come to Rome to dethrone him, 
since they were all Clementists, he replied, “ Chnstus pro¬ 
tect nos.” The duke, however, did not enter Rome, tor 
he had no wish to make war upon the inhabitants, but 
solelv aimed to accomplish his object on the terms accord¬ 
ing to which he had left France. Wherever he passed 
he kept up kingly state, and all praised him for the punc¬ 
tuality of his payments. His adversary, the Lord Charles 
de Durazzo, was residing in the city of Naples, of which 
place he signed himself king, since the Queen of Naples 
had died without leaving any heir by marriage; and he 
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regarded the gift which the queen had made of her domin¬ 
ions to the pope as null, declaring that she had no power 
to do so. When informed of his rival’s approach, Lord 
Charles made the best possible preparation against him; 
he stored well with a sufficiency for three or four years 
the Castle del Ovo, which is one of the strongest forts in 
the world; and having made all the entrances secure, 
threw himself into it with a small bodv of men, for he 
expected that the duke would soon find himself at the end 
of his resources in maintaining so large an army; and in 
truth no prince in Christendom, except the Kings of 
France or England, would have been able to maintain 
such an army without hurting his finances—for it is re¬ 
ported that he had with him 30,000 combatants. La 
Puglia and Calabria immediately submitted to the forces 
of the duke; and the people of Naples, naturally indolent, 
did not deign to shut their gates against them; for they 
imagined that the moment they should be enclosed in the 
town, whatever might be their numbers, they would be 
lost, as the houses were not easy to be taken, having be¬ 
fore the doors planks which may be removed, and the 
sea underneath, on which perhaps their enemies would 
not like to adventure. 

But it is time that we return to the affairs of Portugal, 
and relate what the English and Gascons were doing. 
After taking the castle of Fighiere, the knights in gar¬ 
rison at Besiouse resolved about the middle of April to 
make another excursion. They were much surprised at 
the conduct of the King of Portugal and the Earl of 
Cambridge, who had kept them now nine months in 
Portugal, without having formed for them any one expe¬ 
dition ; and before they set off again on their own respon¬ 
sibility, they determined to send and remonstrate with the 
earl upon the subject. Their envoy in the business was 
the Souldich de la Trane, who, on arriving at Estremoz, 
where the earl was quartered, said to him, My lord, my 
companions have sent me to know what you wish them 
to do; they are much displeased at remaining so long in 
indolence, and are desirous of making an excursion. 
“Souldich,” replied the earl, “you know that when I 
left England, my lord and brother, the Duke of Lancaster, 
promised me on his faith, that on his return from Scot¬ 
land he would join us with 3,000 men-at-arms, and as 

*H 57 
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many archers. I merely came to reconnoitre the country ; 
and I can assure you it is equally unpleasant to me to 
have so long to await his arrival. Salute your companions 
in my name, and tell them that I cannot wish to prevent 
them from making an excursion, since they desire it—but 
they must know that the King of Portugal gives us our 
pay and therefore we ought to conform to his orders. 

“ By my faith, my lord,” replied the souldich, “ he pays 
but badly, and our companions much complain of it—he 
now owes us six months’ pay.” “ Nevertheless he will 
pay,” answered the earl, “ and money never comes dis- 

agreeably.” , A 

On this the souldich took his leave and returned to his 

companions, to whom he related what you have just heard. 
14 Gentlemen,” said the Canon de Robersac, when the 
envoy had done speaking, “ I will not desist from making 
an excursion. They are keeping us from action, in order 
that we may have no cause to demand our pay. In this 
sentiment all agreed, and an expedition was determined 
upon to be undertaken on the morrow. The King of 
Portugal, on being informed of this determination, sent 
letters by one of his knights, the Lord John de Ferrande, 
to the canon, ordering him to desist. The. canon was 
much enraged at this order, and said to the knight, ” Sup¬ 
pose I remain in my house, do you think that my compan¬ 
ions, who are better knights, and more valiant men than 
I am, will stay at home, and give up the enterprise, no, 
indeed, as you will see to-morrow; they are determined 
to take the field.” “ My lord,” replied Ferrande, //com¬ 
mand them, in the king’s name, not to do so. 
mand them vourself,” was the answer of the canon, tor 

I will not. ” 

Things remained in this state.all night, and when morn¬ 
ing came the knights and squires, armed and mounted, 
assembled before the canon’s house, who had not yet put 
on his armour, and who presented himself at the window, 
saving, “The King of Portugal has sent to forbid our 
excursion.” ”Rv mv faith,” they answered, one and 
all, “ we will have a ride, since we are quite prepared tor 
it, and so shall you also, for it shall never be said to.your 
reproach, that when we took the field you stayed behind. 
The canon was then obliged to arm and mount his horse, 
and so was the Portuguese knight also, though by so 
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doing he lost the favour of the king, and was near being 
hanged. 

The object of their attack on the present occasion was 
the town and castle of Ban, on arriving at which the whole 
party immediately dismounted, formed themselves in order 
of attack, and began a most vigorous assault. The inha¬ 
bitants came upon the walls, and defended themselves as 
well as they were able; but they were badly armed, and 
the castle in consequence was soon taken. From Ban 
the English and Gascon knights marched to another castle 
seven leagues distant, called La Courtisse, which was in 
a state to make a far stouter resistance than Ban, and 
which would have given them much trouble in taking, had 
not the governor been slain at the first onset, and on his 
death the others lost courage, and surrendered the castle. 
Thus did the canon and his companions gain La Cour¬ 
tisse, and having well supplied it with provisions and other 
necessaries, marched to the town of Jaffre, about ten 
leagues from the city of Seville the Grand. This they 
burnt, and also pillaged a monastery hard by, after which 
they captured about 20,000 head of cattle, pigs, cows, and 
sheep, which were found in the marshy grounds of an 
adjoining valley, and then returned to their own quarters 
at Besiouse, where they arrived on the evening of the 
ensuing day with all their booty. The English and Gas¬ 
cons had remained some time at Besiouse when they re¬ 
solved to send to the King of Portugal to demand their 
pay. They appointed Lord Talbot, a Welsh baron, as 
their ambassador, who, on arriving at Lisbon, remon¬ 
strated with the king on the subject of his mission; but 
the only answer which the king deigned to give was, 
“ That they had twice made excursions contrary to his 
orders, and that because of this he had delayed paying 
them.” This same week the Earl of Cambridge quitted 
Estremoz and came to Besiouse, when he took up his 
lodging in a monastery just outside the town. The 
knights in garrison were rejoiced at his coming, for they 
were getting very anxious upon the subject of their pay, 
having been in the country now almost a year, and 
hitherto received none: indeed this matter began to 
assume a very serious aspect among them, and after 
holding several meetings, they resolved to wait upon the 
earl, and represent their situation to him. 
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Accordingly, having placed one Sounder at their head, 
they came to the Cordeliers where the earl was staying, 
just as he was going to dinner. On being admitted the 
deputation began to remonstrate in a respectful manner, 
saying “ My lord, it was at your request we assembled 
in England; we left our country to oblige you; you are 
our chief, and to you we must look for our payas for 
the King of Portugal, we should never have come into his 
service if you had not been our paymaster. However, if 
you say that the war concerns him alone, we will soon 
pay ourselves, for we will overrun the country, be the 
consequences what they may.” “ Sounder,” replied the 
earl, “ 1 do not say that you ought not to be paid; but, 
that if you overrun this country, you will throw great 
blame upon me and also upon the King of England, who 
is so strictly allied to the King of Portugal.” “And 
what would you have us do?” asked Sounder. “I wish 
you,” replied the earl, “to choose three knights—an 
Englishman, a Gascon, and a German, and send them to 
Lisbon to the king; for when you have represented the 
matter to him you will have a better right to follow your 
own inclinations.” ‘‘By my faith,” said the Canon de 
Robersac, “ my Lord of Cambridge speaks both wisely and 
boldly.” The proposal was agreed to, and three knights 
of the several kingdoms chosen, who set out forthwith to 
Lisbon, where they found the king, who received them 
courteously, asked the news, and what their companions 
were doing. “ My lord,” replied the knights, ‘‘ they are 
all in good health, and would willingly be making some 
excursions, for this long idleness is not agreeable to 
them.” “ Well,” said the king, “ they shall very shortly 
have employment; I myself will accompany them. 

“ My lord,” replied one of them, “we are sent here re¬ 
specting our pay; for our men will have their full pay 
if you wish their services; and if you will not pay them, 
they assure you by us, that they will pay themselves 
from your country.” At this the king mused a little, and 
then said, “ Sir Knight, it is but just that these men 
should be paid, but they have much vexed me by disobey¬ 
ing my orders; however, you may inform them, that 
within fifteen days at the latest, I will give orders for them 
pay to be delivered to them to the utmost farthing. 
That day the three knights dined with the king, who 
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feasted them handsomely, and on the morrow they re¬ 
turned to their friends, who were well satisfied when they 
heard the king’s answer and promise. “ Now see,” said 
Sounder, “ if riot be not sometimes of use; he fares well 
who is feared. ” 

All this time Don John of Castille was engaged in col¬ 
lecting forces. 2,000 spears, knights and squires, had 
come to him from France, together with 4,000 infantry; 
he had besides in his country 10,000 horse, and as many 
foot. As he resided at Seville, he was, of course, not 
ignorant of the proceedings of the King of Portugal; and 
finding himself far better prepared than he was, he sent 
to him requesting him to fix upon any spot in his domin¬ 
ions where the two armies might meet and decide the 
difference; or if he preferred it he would offer a place in 
Spain for the combat. Ferdinand at first merely replied 
to this message that he would duly consider the option 
given him, and send his final answer to the King of Spain; 
however, he was not long before he announced his ac¬ 
ceptance of the offer, and that he had chosen a spot be¬ 
tween Elvas and Badajos where the battle might take 

place. . 

The Spaniards were much pleased at the receipt of this 

answer, as were also the French. The King of Portugal 
and his army, in all about 15,000 men, soon repaired to 
the appointed spot; it was a handsome plain below some 
olive-trees; and on the fourth day afterwards the Earl of 
Cambridge arrived with the English in fine array at the 
same place; there were about six hundred men-at-arms, 
and as many archers. The King of Spain is reported to 
have had in his army upwards of 30,000 fighting men, 
including those mounted on genets; and taking all to¬ 
gether, his followers were estimated at 60,000. In this 
situation the two armies remained opposite to each other 
upwards of fifteen days, the King of Portugal being 
afraid to hazard an engagement, in consequence of his 
forces being so inferior in point of numbers. He well 
knew that if he were defeated his kingdom would be lost; 
and as he had now for a whole season been expecting 
the Duke of Lancaster, who, because of the recent dis¬ 
turbances in England, was not permitted to leave that 
country, he thought it most prudent to open a treaty 
and accordingly instructed the Bishops of Burgos and 
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Lisbon with two other commissioners, to negotiate a 
peaceand they entered upon the business so silently 
and successfully, that peace was made without any notice 
being taken of it to the English. On learning the news 
the Earl of Cambridge and his followers were much an¬ 
noyed, and would willingly themselves have made war on 
the King of Portugal, if they had been strong enough; 
but they were not, and consequently they thought it best 
to submit. They complained, and not without reason, 
that the king had behaved ill to them from beginning to 
«nd and that he had dissembled with the Spaniards : but 
he excused himself by saying that all the blame belonged 
to the Duke of Lancaster, who never came with the as¬ 
sistance he had promised. Very shortly after this the 
earl led back his army into England; and the Infanta of 
Portugal, the betrothed wife of his son John, in conse¬ 
quence of these differences, was given in marriage to Don 
John, King of Castillc. 

Though the siege of Ghent had been broken up by the 
Earl of Flanders on the death of his cousin, the young 
Lord d’Anghien, that city nevertheless continued to suffer 
much from want of provision, for the strictest watch was 
maintained, so that none could be sent into it. The whole 
of the winter of 1382 the earl and his forces kept the 
people under the greatest possible privation, and it was 
thought by all that they would be starved into a sur¬ 
render. About Lent the'earl resolved to recommence the 
siege, when such was the reduced state of the inhabitants, 
that they were constrained to meditate a peace; and for 
this purpose sent to the earl twelve deputies, of whom 
Philip Yon Art a veld was chief, having bound themselves 
to accept whatever terms the deputies should agree upon, 
with the exception that no one should be put to death; 
the earl, however, received the deputies harshly, and told 
them that the inhabitants of Ghent were not to expect 
peace from him unless all persons from the age of fifteen 
to six tv submitted to come out of the city bareheaded, in 
their shirts, with halters about their necks, on the road 
between Ghent and Bruges, where he would wait for 
them, and grant them pardon, or put them to dis¬ 
according to his pleasure, do this Philip Von Artaveld 
replied, “ We are not commissioned to treat on such terms 
by our town’s-people, nor will they ever accept them; 
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still, if they be willing to accept them, it shall not be our 
fault if peace be not made.” When the answer of the 
earl was reported in Ghent, those who wished for peace 
were most sadly depressed, for Von Artaveld told them 
that the earl would never pardon them ; while those who 
were inclined for war became more boisterous than ever, 
and resolved to choose five or six thousand of the most 
determined men in the town, and attack the earl in 
Bruges. 

“ My good gentlemen,” said Philip Von Artaveld to the 
assembled multitude, 4 ‘ prepare your arms, for in the 
course of to-morrow I am determined to march to Bruges. 
Within five days we shall know whether we must live or 
die with honour. I will order the constables of the 
parishes to go from house to house, and choose all such 
to accompany us who are most fit for this service.” 
5,000 men were by this means very shortly prepared; 
and these, together with 200 carts loaded with cannon, 
left Ghent on the proposed expedition. Only seven carts 
of provisions accompanied this large army : that is to say, 
five loaded with bread, and two with wine; for to such 
straits had the people been reduced, that there were but 
two tuns of wine in the whole town. It was a miserable 
spectacle to witness both those who went and those who 
stayed behind,—the latter imploring their friends not to 
return unless they were successful, and declaring, 44 the 
moment we hear of your defeat we will set fire to the 
town and perish in the flames;” and the former comfort¬ 
ing their distressed companions, and begging them, 
“ Pray God for us : we place our trust in him : he will 
assist both you and us before our return.” 

On Saturday, when the men of Ghent quartered near 
Bruges, it was the feast of the Holy Cross, and the in¬ 
habitants, according to custom, were engaged in making 
their usual procession. As soon, however, as they heard 
of the arrival of the men of Ghent, the trumpet sounded, 
when every one in the city armed himself and made for 
the market-place. When all were mustered to the 
number of 40,000, they placed themselves under command 
of the Earl of Flanders, and marched off towards the 
quarters of the Ghent men, where they halted. It was 
late in the afternoon, and the sun was going down, when 
the earl and his army reached the spot; nevertheless, 
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the battle began at once; for the men of Ghent fired three 
hundred cannons upon them as they approached, and after¬ 
wards wheeled about, by which means they so placed the 
men of Bruges that the sun came full in their eyes and 
distressed them much; upon this, too, they made a most 
vigorous attack upon them, and the Bruges men were 
entirely defeated. Indeed, the conduct of the latter 
throughout was very weak and cowardly. When the 
Earl of Flanders and his own men-at-arms saw that the 
case of the men of Bruges was quite hopeless, they began 
to be alarmed for themselves and made off as fast as 
they could in different directions; few had any desire to 
return to Bruges, for the crowd was so great on the road 
thither that it was quite painful to see them and to hear 
the complaints of the wounded. The men of Ghent were 
close at their heels, shouting out, “ Ghent, Ghent, and 
knocking right and left all who obstructed them. 

However, after reflecting for a moment, the earl him¬ 
self, with about forty of his attendants, determined to 
take the road to Bruges, and prepare the city for defence 
should the men of Ghent attempt to attack it. Imme¬ 
diately upon entering, he ordered all the gates to be 
closed, and with as little loss of time as possible issued a 
proclamation that every one under pain of death should 
assemble in the market-place. The intention of the ear 
was of course to save the town; but his plan did not 
answer, for even before the gates could be closed, the 
men of Ghent, having pursued their enemies, entered the 
town with them, and instantly made for the market-place, 
where they drew themselves up in array. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this the earl still thought that he might be able to 
save the town; and having left his palace on horseback, 
with a number of torches, (for it was about midnight,) 
was advancing towards the market-place shouting, 
“ Flanders for the Lion—Flanders for the Earl . when 
his attendants, seeing the place full of Ghent men, said 
to him, “ My lord, return, return; if you advance further > 
vou will be slain or made prisoner. And, indeed, they 
said right; for the men of Ghent had watched the torches 
proceeding through the streets, and believing that the 
earl was coming, were quite prepared to capture him. 
The earl also saw his own danger, and resolving to 
follow the advice which had been given him, ordered all 
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the torches to be extinguished, and said to those around 
him, 44 I see plainly that our affairs are without remedy : 
I therefore give to all of you permission to depart and to 
save yourselves.” The torches were put out and thrown 
away, and all immediately dispersed. The earl himself 
went up a by-street, where he changed dresses with one 
of his servants, commanding the fellow at the same time 
to be silent on the subject should he chance to fall into 
the hands of the enemy. All this while the men of Ghent 
were going up and down the streets searching everywhere 
they could think of in order to find the earl; indeed, he 
was in the greatest danger, and it was God alone who 
watched over him and delivered him from his perilous 
situation. After rambling some time through the streets, 
and hiding himself in different corners not knowing what 
course to take, he entered the house of a poor woman 
a very unfit habitation for so mighty a lord, for it con¬ 
tained but one room, over which was a sort of garret 
to be approached only by means of a ladder of seven 
steps, where, on a miserable bed, the children of this poor 
woman lay. It was with fear and trembling that the 
earl entered this hovel; and, making his case known to 
the woman, said, “Good woman, save me: I am thy 
lord the Earl of Flanders; but at this moment in the 
greatest distress. I must hide myself, for my enemies 
are in pursuit of me, and I will handsomely reward you 
for any favour you may grant.” The poor woman knew 
the earl well, for she had frequently received alms at his 
door, and also seen him pass and repass when going out 
hunting Moved at his condition, therefore, she admitted 
him most willingly. And as it turned out, it was very for¬ 
tunate for him that she did so, for had she delayed her 
answer but one moment, his enem.es would have found 
him in conversation with her. ‘ My ord, she said, 
“mount this ladder, and get under the bed in which my 
children sleep.” This the earl did, while the poor woman 
employed herself by the fire-side with another child in a 
cradle; and scarcely had the earl concealed Himself when 
the mob entered the house; for one of them said he had 
seen a man go in there. “ Woman, they said, on com¬ 
ing to the cottage, “ where is the man whom we saw 
entering the house just now, and who shut the door after 
him?” “ By my troth,” she replied, “ I have not seen 
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any one here this night; but I have just been at the door 
myself to throw out some water, and I shut it after me; 
besides I have no place to hide a man in : you see the 
whole of my house;—here is my bed, and my children 
sleep above.” Upon this one of them took a candle and 
mounted the ladder, when thrusting his head into the 
place, he could see nothing except the wretched bed in 
which the children slept; so fancying that no one was 
there, he said to his companions, ‘‘ Come, let us make 
off, we are only losing our time here; the poor woman 
has said the truth, there is no soul in the house except 
herself and her children;” on saying which they all left, 
and the earl came out of the garret and escaped further 
danger; though, you may easily imagine, he was in no 
small fear for his life while the men were in the house. 

On leaving his hiding-place the earl thought it best to 
quit Bruges altogether. I am ignorant how he accom¬ 
plished this, and whether he had any assistance; but 
some, I believe, he must have had. When he left the 
town he was clad in a miserable jerkin; and taking to 
the fields as soon as he was able, he sat down under a 
bush to consider which way he should go, for he was 
quite unacquainted with this part of the country, having 
never travelled it on foot. As he lay thus upon the 
ground, he heard some one talking; and, fortunately, 
detecting the voice to be that of one of his knights, by 
name Sir Robert Mareschaut, he said to him as he was 
passing, “ Robert, is that you?” The knight, who well 
knew the earl’s voice, replied, ” My lord, I have been 
seeking for you with much anxiety all this day. How 
did you manage to escape?” ‘‘Never mind, Robert, 
said the earl, “ this is not a time to tell one’s adventures; 
endeavour to get me a horse, for I am tired of walking, 
and let us take the road to Lille, if you know which it is.” 
“ My lord,” said the knight, “ I know it well.” All that 
night they travelled and until early morn before they 
could procure a horse, and at last found only an old mare 
belonging to a poor man, on which the earl, mounted 
without saddle or bridle; and, travelling in this uncom¬ 
fortable manner all Monday, arrived towards evening at 
the castle of Lille, whither the greater part of his knights 
who had escaped from the battle of Bruges had retired. 

The news of the defeat of the Earl of Flanders, and of 
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the capture of the city of Bruges by the men of Ghent, 
soon spread to all directions. Many were rejoiced at it, 
more particularly the common people; and in a very short 
time all the principal towns in Flanders, except Oude- 
narde, surrendered to the victors. Philip Von Artaveld 
was everywhere acknowledged as the chief man in the 
country, and kept at Ghent as magnificent an establish¬ 
ment of horses, and as grand an hotel, as the earl him¬ 
self ever did at Lille. Moreover he had his officers 
throughout the country—bailiffs, receivers, and sergeants, 
who every week brought to him considerable sums of 
money. He had also his exchequer chamber, where the 
money was paid in the same manner as the earl had. 
Like him also he gave sumptuous dinners and suppers, 
and spared no expense where his pleasures were con¬ 
cerned. The earl, indeed, was at this time in a very 
embarrassed situation. Oudenarde alone remained to 
him; and this town he fortified in the best manner he was 
able, appointing Sir Daniel de Haluyn governor. Von 
Artaveld, hearing that the garrison of Oudenarde had 
been reinforced, vauntingly said that he would provide a 
remedy,—that it was a disgrace to all Flanders that this 
town should continue thus disobedient. He declared, there¬ 
fore, that he would lay siege to it, and never move away 
his forces until he had put to death all who should be 
found within its walls. His summons was forthwith is¬ 
sued throughout Flanders; and by the 9th of June, in 
obedience to his commands, upwards of 100,000 men were 
assembled before Oudenarde. Sir Daniel de Haluyn, for 
his part, took every precaution in order to defend the 
place. He divided the provisions among the garrison, 
giving to each man a fixed ration; he sent away all the 
horses, pulled down the houses which were near the walls, 
and covered them with earth in order that they might serve 
to guard against the cannon, of which the enemy had 
abundance; and the women and children who remained 
in the town (for many were sent away) he lodged in the 
churches and monasteries. 

It was the intention of Philip and his council to starve 
the garrison out, for they considered that it would cost 
them too many men were they to attempt to carry the 
place by storm; however, they at the same time resolved 
to do as much injury as they could with their engines and 
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cannons. Upon a hill which overhung the town they 
placed a prodigious engine, twenty feet wide and forty 
long, called a Mutton, from which they cast heavy stones 
and beams of timber into the town, which crushed what¬ 
ever they fell upon. Moreover, in order to alarm the gar¬ 
rison, they fired continually a bombard of a very great 
size, ’which shot stones of immense weight, and made 
such a noise that it might be heard five leagues off in the 
day-time, and ten at night. In this state things remained 
all the summer. Now it happened, while the siege was 
going on, that 1,100 men left the Ghent army with a 
determination to scour the country, and ruin and destroy 
the houses of those knights who, haying quitted Flanders, 
had established themselves in Hainault, Brabant, and 
Artois; this purpose they accomplished, but in so doing 
incurred the vengeance of the Duke of Burgundy and 
the King of France. Among other places these men of 
Ghent destroyed at Marie a house belonging to the Earl 
of Flanders, containing the chamber where he was born, 
the Font in which he had been baptized, and his cradle, 
which was of silver. They also beat to pieces and car¬ 
ried away the bathing tub wherein he had been washed. 
All this vexed the earl much, and it was with no small 
satisfaction he found that the Duke of Burgundy was 
willing to assist him, both in consideration of the injury 
which he himself had sustained from the men of Ghent, 
and of the relationship which existed between them. At 
the instigation of the duke, the King of Prance also 
undertook to do the same. 

Philip Von Artaveld, though successful at the battle of 
Bruges—though fortune smiled upon him at his defeat of 
the earl, possessed not any ability for war or sieges; in 
fact he had never been educated for it, his time having 
been mostly spent in fishing with a rod and line in the 
Scheld and the Fys. The siege of Oudenarde sufficiently 
showed his incapacity for military service: he clearly 
knew not how to take the town ; and such was his pride 
and presumption, that he thought the inhabitants ought 
to come out and surrender it to him ; but this of course 
they had no inclination to do, and they had far too 
much skill and courage to he compelled to give in.. 

The rebels finding that they were gaining but little at 
the siege of Oudenarde, and finding also that the Earl of 
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Flanders had been forming alliances against them, re¬ 
solved, at the instigation of Philip, to send letters to 
the King of France, humbly entreating him to take the 
trouble to bring about a sound reconciliation between 
them and the earl, their lord. The king, however, was 
by no means inclined to entertain their petition; indeed, 
so great was his indignation, that he even caused the 
messenger who brought the letters to be arrested, on the 
plea that he came into his presence without a passport, 
and had him detained in prison for upwards of three 
weeks. The Flemings, finding this application had failed, 
next tried to enter into an alliance with England, and for 
this purpose sent twelve men as ambassadors to the king; 
but here also they were equally unsuccessful, and the 
request was treated with like contempt. The ambassa¬ 
dors to England had not long returned to Flanders, when 
the King of France prepared to give assistance to the 
earl, and with this intention came into Artois with a 
large body of men-at-arms handsomely equipped. As 
soon as the earl heard of his approach, he went to Arras 
to meet him, where, in presence of the French peers, he 
paid his homage to the king, who accepted him as his 
vassal, and addressing him, said, “ Fair cousin, if it 
please God and St. Denis, we will restore you to your 
inheritance of Flanders, and will abate the pride of 
Philip Von Artaveld and the Flemings so effectually, that 
they shall never again have it in their power to rebel.” 
“ My lord,” replied the earl, “ I have the fullest con¬ 
fidence in your power and goodness.” Philip, as he lay 
before Oudenarde, was informed of this determination 
of the King of France, though he pretended not to be 
much affected by it. “ By what means,” said he to his 
people, ‘‘does the young king think to enter Flanders? 
he Is yet too young by a year, to imagine he tan frighten 
us by assembling an army. I will have the passes of the 
country so well guarded that none shall be able to cross 
the Lys.” Upon this he gave the requisite instructions 
to his chief men, and himself went to Ypres to encourage 
the citizens of that place to exert themselves in the 
common cause. 

King Charles for eight days took up his quarters at 
Arras, during which time he was continually increasing 
his army by the arrival of men-at-arms from all quarters. 
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It was the third of November, when he left Arras, and 
came to Senlis, where a council was held in presence of 
the Constable of France, and the marshals of France, 
Burgundy, and Flanders, to consider what course shodd 
be taken; for there was a common report in the army 
that it would be impossible to enter Flanders if the passes 
of the river Lys should be strongly guarded; besides, it 
rained at this time so continually, and was so excessively 
cold, that some of the wisest of the French council said 
it was wrong to undertake such an expedition, and bring 
the king so far from home, at this season of the year. 
The river Lys runs through a country so very marshy 
that horses can scarcely approach it, and the river itself 
is fordable in but very few places. Where does the 
river rise?” said the Constable of France, in whose pre¬ 
sence this information had been given. Near St. 
Omer,” was the reply. “ Since it has a source he con¬ 
tinued, “ we can, of course, easily pass it. Order the 
men to St. Omer at once, and let us enter Flanders 
The marshals agreed to this proposition, and in this 
state the matter remained for a whole day ; on the mor¬ 
row, however, when the lords came to the chamber ot 
the constable to receive orders, how and in what direction 
they were to march, much discussion took place; an 
it was then finally settled, that happen what might, they 
would advance to the river Lys by the shortest way 
possible, and endeavour to cross it. All the regulations 
of the march were accordingly determined upon, and 
proper persons appointed to constitute the king s bat¬ 
talion on the occasion, and to carry and gua 
orifiamme of France. When all was settled the van¬ 
guard moved on, marching in order of battle toward 
Commines, for they hoped to cross the river a 
that place. On arriving at the bridge, houe'ver-.they 
found it had been so completely destroyed, that it would 
not be possible to repair it, if any opposition should be 
made to the attempt; and on the other side of the river 
on a causeway at the end of the bridge, there was Peter 
du Bois with a battle-axe in his hand, and 9,000 Flem 
fugs arranged on either side of him. The constable 
seeing how impossible it was to attempt a passage by 
‘the bridge, sent some servants to follow the course of 
the river, and examine its banks up and down; but these, 
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on their return, reported that they could find no place 
where the cavalry could pass. 

During this dilemma several knights and squires 
silently withdrew from the rest of the army, intent upon 
hazarding some gallant deeds of arms, and crossing the 
river whatever it might cost them. They procured from 
Lille three boats, together with some cords, and having 
fixed three strong stakes into the river bank at a shel¬ 
tered situation below Commines, and fastened a cord to 
each, three varlets crossed the river and fixed on the 
opposite side three other posts, to which they fastened 
the other end of the cords, and having done this, re¬ 
turned with the boats to their masters. The Constable 
of France was still near the bridge of Commines, ponder¬ 
ing how he could discover a passage; and when informed 
that it was the intention of some of his knights to cross 
the river, he said to the Lord de Sancerre, one of the 
marshals, “ Go and see what these knights are doing, 
and if it be possible to cross the river in the manner they 
propose, add some of our men to theirs.” The marshal, 
attended by a large company of knights and squires, 
came to the spot just as the boats were setting off; and 
upon seeing him, the Lord de St. Py, the chief of the 
knights who had planned the scheme, said, ” My lord, 
is it agreeable to you that we should cross here?” 
44 Perfectly so,” replied the marshal, “but you are run¬ 
ning great risks.” “My lord,” answered the Lord de 
St. Py, “nothing venture, nothing win; in the name 
of God and St. Denis, before to-morrow evening we will 
cross this river and attack the enemy.” Upon saying 
which he placed his pennon in the boat, and was the first 
who stepped into it; nine others followed him, being all 
that the boat would contain, and instantly they passed 
over by means of the cord which they held; as soon as 
they had disembarked they concealed themselves in a 
small alder grove, in order to prevent discovery, and 
those on the bank drew the boat back by the cord, that 

another party might cross over. 

The constable’s anxiety respecting the passage of the 
river was so great, that before the marshal could return, 
he sent again to ascertain how the boats were getting on. 
“Go,” said he to the Seneschal de Rieux, his cousin, 
41 go,’ I beg of you, and see if our people be passing as 
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thev tell us.” The Lord de Ricux with the utmost plea¬ 
sure hastened to the spot with about forty men-at-arms, 
b v the time of his arrival about 150 had crossed t 
river on seeing which he declared his intention to cross 
also * The marshal could not refuse him, but sent inform- 
ation of the circumstance to the constable who imme¬ 
diately ordered the crossbow men at the bridge to 
skirmish with the Flemings who were on th ® °PP° s ‘ l ® 
side, and so occupy their attention, as to keep them from 
observing what was going on; this plan succeeded ad¬ 
mirably—indeed God favoured the undertaking, and 
consented that the pride of the Flemings should be 

h Tma?ntain that all men of understanding must regard 
the passage of this river as a deed of superior valour and 
enterprise; before evening came no fewer than 400 men- 
at-arms—all the flower of the French knighthood—were 
on the Flanders side, and actually on their maich m 
battle array towards Commines. As they approached the 
town Peter du Bois and the Flemings were at their usua, 
post upon the causeway, and when casting their eyes 
towards the meadows, they saw this body of men-at-arms 
approaching, they were in the greatest possible amaze 
ment. “ What shall we do,” cried some of them shall 
we offer them battle?” ” By no means, replied 1 Peter 
“ let them advance; we are on high ground and they o 
low, so that we have here great advantage over them. 
They are not of force sufficient to withstand us in ^a > 
besides, we know the country, they do not. This1 advice 

was followed, and the Flemings never moved from ‘heir 
post while those who had crossed the river contmued 

advancing slowly through the marshes toward ' C °T' 
mines. The Constable of France, on the opposite side 
of the river, watched his men-at-arms as they approached 
the city with their banners and pennons fluttering , ln 
wind, and his blood ran cold from the great dread he had 
of their being defeated. In the excess of his anxiety he 
bec ame almost distracted, and declared that he wou d 
rather have died than witnessed the sight. He had before 
forbidden many who were near him to cross the r ‘ ver > 
now, when he saw the condition of those who had passed, 
he said aloud, “ I give liberty to all who wish to cross to 
do so at once, if they are able.” At these words many 
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knights and squires stepped forward, and endeavoured, 
by placing down planks and by other means, to make a 
way across the broken bridge : so that the Flemings who 
were at Commines had at this time enough to do; for on 
the one hand they saw in the marshes below them a large 
body of men-at-arms with their lances advanced, and on 
the other, the vanguard on the opposite side of the bridge 
were exerting themselves to the utmost to effect a passage. 
All that night the French remained in the marshes, up to 
their ancles in mud and filth, and without any sort of re¬ 
freshment whatever. The Lord de Saint Py acquitted him¬ 
self most loyally in this expedition; during the night he 
was continually on the look out, and even went in private 
two or three times to reconnoitre the enemy : on his return 
the last time, he said in a low voice to his companions, 
“ Now up, for the Flemings are on their march against 
us; they think to catch us by surprise, but they shall find 
us true men-at-arms, and prepared for a battle.” His 
account was quite correct, for they had not to wait long 
before the Flemings came in sight, with Peter du Bois at 
their head ; and as they approached, the French set up their 
war-cries, and received them on the sharp points of their 
long Bordeaux spears, to which the coats of mail of the 
Flemings made no more resistance than if they had been 
of cloth. As soon as the Flemings felt these sharp spears, 
which impaled them, they fell back in dismay; Peter du 
Bois was one of the first who was wounded ; the lance 
with which he was struck ran him through, and came out 
at his shoulder, and it was with difficulty he was rescued 
and carried out of the crowd. The French at last fairly 
drove the Flemings aside, so that they were quite in¬ 
capable of making any further resistance, and all along the 
causeway to Commines killed them as if they had been so 


many dogs. , . . , . 

While this was going on, the constable and h'S. men 

were busily employed in attempting to repair t e ri ge 
which they at length effected There was, indeed, rnuci 
danger for those who crossed it first; but when some few 
were over, they managed with planks and hurdles to make 
U as strong as ever. The next day the whole vanguard 
passed over, and took possession of the town, which the 
Flemings were not long in quitting. Bad news flies as 
-for the same day on which it occurred, Philip Von Arta- 
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veld, as he lay before Oudenarde, heard of this defeat of 
the Flemings, and the capture of the town; it was re¬ 
ported to him that 6,000 of his men had been slain, and 
Peter du Bois among the number. Thunderstruck at this 
intelligence, Philip asked the Lord de Harzelles what was 
to be done. “You must go to Ghent,” was his reply, 
“collect as many people as you can, and return hither.” 
In the evening some soldiers who had been at the battle 
of Commines came and confirmed the melancholy intelli¬ 
gence which Philip had heard respecting the defeat. 
“ And so Peter du Bois is dead or taken prisoner!” said 
Philip. “ Neither,” replied the soldiers, “ but he has been 
severely wounded in the battle, and has retired to 
Bruges;” on hearing which Philip immediately set off to 
Bruges, with thirty men-at-arms, to meet him. 

The next morning after Commines was taken, the King 
of France, with the rear-guard, passed the bridge, and 
joined the remainder of the army, which was encamped 
on the hill of Ypres. The inhabitants of Ypres, finding 
the king so near to them, proposed sending to him the 
keys of the town, and throwing themselves on his mercy; 
but the governor, who had been appointed by Philip Von 
Artaveld, would not listen to a surrender. “ Our town,” 
he said, “ is sufficiently strong, and we are well provided 
with everything : we will stand our ground, and mean¬ 
while Philip will assemble his forces to combat the king 
and raise the siege.” High words then ensued between 
him and the inhabitants, which ended in his being slain, 
and the latter getting their own way; upon which they 
appointed two preaching friars, whom they sent to the 
hill of Ypres, to the king and his uncles, to know if it 
were agreeable to them to enter into an amicable treaty 
with the town. The king, following the good advice 
which was given him, to gain the country by gentle means, 
agreed at once to accept the town, and pardon all the in¬ 
habitants, provided they would pay 40,000 francs to defray 
the expenses of the expedition. At this result the people 
of Ypres were much rejoiced, and instantly raised among 
themselves the sum of money appointed, which they paid 
to the king or his commissioners, before he entered the 
town. When the castlewicks of Capel, Bergues, Dun¬ 
kerque, and many other places, heard that the men of 
Ypres had surrendered, and put themselves under the 
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obedience of the King - of France, who had most graciously 
pardoned them, they began to be alarmed; and having 
well considered their own situation, seized upon the 
governors whom Philip Von Artaveld had set over them, 
and led them to the king on Mount Ypres, hoping thereby 
to appease his anger. 

On entering his presence, they cast themselves on their 
knees, and said : “ Noble king, we put our lives, towns, 
and fortunes at your disposal, and we wish them to remain 
so. In order to show that we regard you as our lord, 
here are the governors whom Philip Von Artaveld set over 
us; by force, and not otherwise, has he made us obey him ; 
you may do your pleasure with them, for they have 
governed us according to their wills.” All these towns 
the king was advised to pardon on the same condition as 
he had just pardoned Ypres, that is to say, that they 
should contribute towards the expenses of the war; but 
the governors were all beheaded. In these treaties of 
submission, no mention whatever was made of the Earl of 
Flanders, nor was he ever summoned to the councils of 
the King of France. I am ignorant whether he was dis¬ 
pleased at this or not; but certain it is, that he experienced 
the same sort of treatment during the whole expedition. 
From these towns of Flanders the French army gained a 
very considerable plunder. Cloth, linen, knives, money 
in gold and silver, silver dishes and plates, were packed 
up and sent together to places of safety in France. The 
king and his nobles remained at Ypres four or five days 
in order to refresh themselves, and then set out to Rose- 
becque. The inhabitants of Bruges, finding that the 
whole country as far as Gravelines had submitted to the 
King of France, were doubtful whether to enter into 
negotiations or not; however, for the present, they did 
nothing; for Philip Von Artaveld still had much influence 
over them; indeed, he was as active as ever in carrying on 
the war, and collected from Ghent and other places about 
50,000 men, with whom he marched to Rosebecque the 
day before the French army quartered in that part. It 
was in the depth of winter, the beginning of December, 
when those two armies encamped against each other, 
near Rosebecque, and it rained every day. The lords of 
France were very anxious for a battle; but Philip seemed 
inclined to delay. On Wednesday evening he gave a 
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magnificent supper to his captains, and exhorted them 
earnestly to show themselves brave men, to contend 
valiantly for their rights, and to maintain the franchises 
of Flanders. All who were present approved his senti¬ 
ments, declaring that he had well spoken, and that they 
would’do their utmost. They then took their leave, and 
each returned to his quarters to give instructions to his 

own company. . 

Thus passed the first hours of night in Philip s army; 

but about midnight, strange noises were heard towards 
Mount d’Or, and some, fancying that the French were 
making preparations to attack them in the night-time, 
went out to ascertain whether such were really the case; 
but there was no appearance of the French being on the 
move, and though they still heard the noise, they could 
discover no cause for it. Philip also, who was sleeping 
in his tent before the fire, was alarmed by the same 
sounds, and apprehending that they proceeded from the 
French army, he blew his trumpet and sallied forth with 
a battle-axe in his hand. As soon as the sound of the 
trumpet was heard, the guards in front of the camp armed 
themselves, and sent some of their companions to Philip 
to know what he wished to have done, since he had 
aroused them so early. He then repeated what he had 
heard, and desired some of them to go to the part whence 
the noise proceeded ; but they replied that they had been 
there already, and could find no cause for it. After this 
alarm neither Philip nor the Flemings were quite at their 
ease, but suspected that they had been betrayed and 
might be surprised at any moment; they therefore armed 
themselves, made large fires in their quarters, and took 

breakfast. # , u . 

About an hour before daybreak, Philip ordered all his 

forces to draw up in array upon the plain, in case the 
French should advance. There was in front of them a 
wide ditch newly made, and in the rear quantities of 
brambles, junipers, and other shrubs. By the report of 
the constables, they were about 50,000 in number, all 
chosen men, who placed but small value upon their own 
lives, and among them were about sixty English archers 
who had stolen away from their companions at Calais, in 
the hope of receiving better pay from Philip Von Artaveld. 
From the town of Ghent alone were about 9,000 men all 
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well armed; and as Philip had more confidence in them 
than in the rest of his forces, he placed them nearest his 
own person. Those from Alost and Grammont came 
next; then the men of Courtray and Bruges. The greater 
part were armed with bludgeons, iron caps, jerkins, and 
gloves de fer de baleine, and each man carried a staff 
bound and pointed with iron. The different townsmen 
wore liveries and arms, to distinguish them from one 
another. Some had jackets of blue and yellow, others 
wore a welt of black on a red jacket, others chevroned 
with white on a blue coat, others green and blue, others 
lozenged with black and white, others quartered red and 
white, others all blue. Thus drawn up and equipped, they 
waited for day to appear. 

This same Wednesday, King Charles entertained his 
uncles and some of his principal barons at supper; and 
when supper was over, and most of the guests had de¬ 
parted, he requested Sir Oliver de Clisson, his constable, 
to resign his office into the hands of some one else, and 
remain near his person during the battle, which was 
certain to take place on the morrow; but the constable 
appeared so much disappointed at this, and excused him¬ 
self so earnestly, that the king at last consented to with¬ 
draw the request. “ I will it be so, constable,” said the 
king, after some conversation; “ I will not say one word 
more on the subject; for you see clearer into this business 
than I do, or those who first proposed it.” 

When day appeared on Thursday morning, Philip Von 
Artaveld and his forces quitted the strong position they 
had taken on the first intimation of alarm, and marched 
out to Mount d’Or, where they took up their quarters. 
“We must prepare at once for combat,” said Philip on 
reaching the spot, “ for our enemies are near at hand;” 
and at the same time, pointing to three French knights 
who were riding by, he continued, ” These three horsemen 
have come to reconnoitre us, I see plainly what are the 
intentions of the enemy.” Philip was right in his antici¬ 
pations, for the French knights had no sooner returned 
to their own army, than the word was given to advance 
in the name of God and St. Denis. The king at this time 
created many new knights, as also did the different lords 
in their respective battalions, so that several new banners 
were displayed on the day of battle. The Flemings began 
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the engagement with a sharp cannonade; but as soon as 
the first salute was over, the van and rear guards of the 
French pushed forwards, and by enclosing the Flemings 
straitened them much. In the general confusion which 
followed Philip was soon beaten to the ground and 
wounded, together with numbers of the Ghent men who 
were about him. The clattering on the helmets by the 
axes and leaden maces was so loud that nothing could be 
heard for the noise of them. I was told that if all the 
armourers in Paris and Bruxelles had been there, working 
at their trade, they could not have made a greater noise 
than these combatants did on the helmets of their enemies. 
You may readily imagine that the Flemings could not 
stand up long against such an attack as this, and the 
result was that a very large number of them were slain 
both in the battle and in the night which followed. 

It was the 27th of November, the Thursday before 
Advent, in the year of grace 1382, when the battle of 
Rosebecque was fought, and the time it lasted was not 
more than half-an-hour. The King of France at this 
period was in his fourteenth year. Among the slam was 
Philip Von Artaveld ; he had been wounded, as we have 
just said, at the very beginning of the battle; but his 
death was not known for certain, until the king offered a 
reward of ^00 francs to any one who should discover his 
body. It was then found that he had been pressed down 
by the crowd, and had fallen into a ditch with a number 
of his own men on the top of him, and so squeezed to 
death. His body was dragged to the royal pavilion, and 
when the king had viewed it sufficiently, it was taken 
thence and hanged on a tree. Immediately after this 
defeat of the Flemings, the siege of Oudcnarde was raised, 
and Peter du Bois left Bruges, where he had been con¬ 
fined to his bed from the wounds he had received at Corn- 
mines, and went to Ghent. On Friday, the day after the 
battle, the King of France dislodged from Rosebecque on 
account of the stench of the dead, and advanced to Court- 

rav in order to refresh himself and his forces after their 

* 

fatigues. . . 

The city of Bruges, with many other places in Handers, 

was in the greatest possible state of alarm at the result 
of the late battle; for the vanguard of the king’s army 
showed plainly that they were bent upon plundering what' 
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ever they could. The Earl of Flanders was much attached 
to Bruges, and would have been sadly grieved to find it 
pillaged or destroyed; he, therefore, spoke to his son-in- 
law, the Duke of Burgundy, requesting that the town 
might not be refused, if it should throw itself on the king’s 
mercy; and very shortly after this, the inhabitants them¬ 
selves sent two friars to the king, to solicit a passport for 
twelve of the principal inhabitants, who desired to wait on 
his majesty and lay their case before him. The king im¬ 
mediately granted the request of the friars, and the twelve 
citizens when admitted into his presence cast themselves 
on their knees before him, entreating him to have pity on 
them, and not suffer the town to be destroyed. They 
apologized for their past conduct, declaring that they had 
been forced to it by Philip Von Artaveld and the men of 
Ghent. The king heard their speech through the inter¬ 
pretation of the Earl of Flanders, who was present, and 
who, on his knees, also entreated him to spare the town; 
and, at length, the king promised to comply with the 
request, on condition that the men of Bruges would pay 
six-score thousand francs, 60,000 of which were to be paid 
down, and the remainder at Candlemas. By this means 
was the good town of Bruges saved. *'• 

It was said just now that Peter du Bois, after the defeat 
at Rosebecque, left Bruges and went to Ghent. On arriv¬ 
ing at the place he was much surprised at finding the 
gates open, and immediately inquired why they did not 
guard the town. “ What can we do?” was the reply of 
those whom he addressed. “ We have lost our good cap¬ 
tain, and together with him full 9,000 men. This affects 
us so much that we have no hope left.” ” Foolish 
people,” answered Peter du Bois; “ are ye thus thunder¬ 
struck when the war is not near over, nor the town of 
Ghent so famous as she shall be? Close your gates, and 
prepare to defend yourselves. Do you suppose that the 
King of France will come here in the winter-time; and 
before the proper season shall have arrived we shall have 
reinforcements in abundance from our friends in Holland, 
Guelderland, Brabant, and other places.” By such 
•peeches did Peter du Bois rally the downcast inhabitants 
of Ghent, who would, without doubt, had he not been 
there, have surrendered themselves unconditionally to the 

King of France. 
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When the news of the defeat at Rosebecque reached 
England, the nobles said they were not sorry to hear it; 
for had the commonalty of Flanders been victorious over 
the King of France, the common people everywhere would 
have been so inflated with pride, that all gentlemen would 

have had cause to lament it. 

During" the residence of the King of France in Courtray, 
many councils were held respecting Ghent—whether they 
should lay siege to it or not. The king was well inclined 
to reduce the place at once; but the lords of the councils 
considered that no effectual war could be carried on, as it 
was the depth of winter, and the knights already much 
weakened and harassed by the cold. It was, therefore, 
determined to leave Ghent alone for the present, and to 
return to their own country. On departing from Courtray, 
the king was not forgetful, any more than his lords, of the 
gilt spurs which had been hung up in the church there, 
and which had belonged to those French nobility who had 
fallen in the battle of Courtray with Robert d’Artois; he, 
therefore, ordered the town to be burnt. 1 he Earl of 
Flanders on his knees entreated him to recal this order; 
but the king was inexorable, and the town was destroyed 
without mercy. Many knights, squires, men-at-arms, 
and children, were carried away as slaves to be ransomed. 
On leaving Courtray, the king and his forces went to 
Tournay, thence to Arras, and so on to Paris. 
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As the French army approached the city of Paris, on its 
return from Flanders, the king and his lords sent forward 
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their servants to order the Louvre and other different 
hotels to be prepared for their reception. This they were 
advised to do by way of precaution, in order to try the 
feelings of the Parisians, as they were not at all to be 
depended upon; special injunctions were given to these 
servants, if they were asked any questions about the 
king, to reply that he would be with them shortly. The 
Parisians, finding this to be the case, resolved to arm 
themselves and display to the king, on his entrance into 
Paris, the force that the city contained. It would have 
been far better for them had they remained quiet, for this 
display cost them dearly. They professed that it was 
done by them with good intentions; but it was taken in a 
far different sense; for the king, when the news of this 
assembling of the people was brought to him, said to his 
lords : 44 See the pride and presumption of this mob. 
What are they now making this display for?” To which 
remark some, who were desirous of making an attack 
upon the Parisians at once, added : 44 If the king be well 
advised, he will not put himself in the power of these 
people, who are coming to meet him fully armed, when 
they ought to come in all humility, returning thanks to 
God for the great victory which he has given us in 
Flanders.” Upon the whole, however, the lords were 
somewhat puzzled how to act; and, after much hesitation, 
it was determined that the Constable of France, with 
several others, should meet the Parisians, and inquire 
for tohat reason they had come out of the city in such a 
body. When this question was put to them, the chiefs 
of the Parisians made answer, 44 We have come out in 
this manner to display to our lord the king the force we 
possess; he is very young, and has never seen it; and if 
he should not be made acquainted with it, he can, of 
course, never know what service he may draw from us 
when occasion requires it.” 44 Well, gentlemen, an¬ 
swered the constable, 44 you speak fairly; but we tell you 
from the king, that at this time he does not wish to see 
such a display, and that what you have done has been 
sufficient for him. Return instantly to your own homes; 
and if you wish the king to come to Paris, lay aside your 
arms.” 44 My lord,” they replied, 44 your orders shall be 
cheerfully obeyed.” Upon this, the Parisians returned to 
the city, and the constable and his companions reported 
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to the king and his council the result of their interview. 
As soon as it was known that the Parisians had retired, 
the king, with his uncles and principal lords, set out for 
Paris attended by a few men-at-arms, the mam body 
being left near the city to keep the Parisians in awe. 
The Lord de Coucy and the Marshal de Sancerre were 
c Cn t forward to take the gates off their hinges at the 
nrincipal entrances of St. Denis and St. Marcel, so that 
the way might be clear night and day for the forces to 
enter the city, and master the Parisians, should there be 
any occasion to do so; they were also instructed to remove 
the chains which had been thrown across the streets, m 
order that the cavalry might pass through without danger 
or opposition. The Parisians, on seeing these prepara¬ 
tions, were in the greatest possible alarm, and so fearful 
of being punished for what they had done, that, a.s the 
king entered the city, none dared to venture out of doors, 
or even to open a window. In this situation things re¬ 
mained for three days; after which the king and his coun¬ 
cillors, having resolved to make an example of some of 
the principal leaders of the rabble, sent for all whom they 
wished to mark, one at a time, and fined them, some 
6,000 francs, others 3,000, and others 1,000; in this way 
about 400,000 francs were exacted from the people, to 
the profit of the king and his ministers. In. addition to 
this the Parisians were also taxed with subsidies, aides, 
gabelles, fouages, with the 12th and 13th penny, # and 
many other vexations, as a punishment for their past 
behaviour, and as an example to other towns in the 

kingdom of France. . , . . . 

I must not omit to mention that several of the principal 

citizens of Paris, who had been foremost in the late move¬ 
ment, were beheaded, and among them one John des 
Marets, whose execution was a matter of great surprise 
to most persons, as he had always borne the character of 

a wise and upright man. _ 

When the King of France departed from Courtray, as 

we have mentioned, the town of Ghent was in a state o 
trreat excitement, and much inclined for war. p £ter du 
Hois Peter le Nuitre, and Francis Atremen, who had 
undertaken the government of it, reinforced the army with 
soldiers from different quarters, and were not in the leasr 
dismayed at the situation of their affairs, but quite as 
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vigorous as ever. Having heard that there was a garrison 
of Bretons and Burgundians in the town of Arbembourg, 
they determined to pay them a visit. Accordingly, Francis 
Atremen marched thither with 3>° 00 men » after a 

severe skirmish, won the town, which they pillaged and 
burnt. They then went back to Ghent with the booty, 
and shortly after advanced to Dendremonde, Alost, and 
as far as Oudenarde, plundering the whole country. The 
Earl of Flanders continued to reside at Lille, and was, of 
course, much enraged at these ravages of the men of 
Ghent, as he never supposed that they would have had the 
courage or power to commit such, since they had lost 
Philip Von Artaveld; he did not, however, take any steps 
against them; indeed, he himself seemed at this time in 
a very desolate condition—the French, to whose interest 
he had attached himself, did not pay him much respect, 
and the English were opposed to him, in consequence of 

his attachment to the French. a , 

About this time Pope Urban VI. left Rome, and fixed 
his residence at Genoa; and because the King of France 
and that nation were Clementists, he sought to obtain 
succour from England to annoy them, for the English, 
and several other countries, obeyed Urban. For this pur¬ 
pose he sent his bulls to the archbishops and bishops of 
England, proclaiming that he absolved from all crimes 
and faults every one who would assist in the destruction 
of the Clementists. It was necessary, however, that 
Urban should be provided with a large sum of money, if 
he wished to put his plans into execution; for it was well 
known that the nobles of England would not for all the 
absolution in the world undertake any expeditions unless 
they were preceded by offers of money Men-at-arms 
cannot live upon pardons; and it is to be feared they do 
not pay much attention to them, except at the point of 
death. Urban, therefore, determined that with the bulls 
he would order tenths to be raised by the church, and to 
be paid over to the nobility, who would thus be put in 
possession of large sums of money, without affecting the 
king’s treasury or oppressing the common people. 

Moreover, because this money was to come from the 
church, the pope desired to have a churchman to command 
the expedition; and in order that the commonalty and 
churches in England might have greater faith in it, the 
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Lord Henry Spencer, Bishop of Norwich, was appointed 
to this post. In addition to this, because Urban knew 
that the King of Spain was opposed to his interest, and 
favoured much the King of France, he declared that with 
the money that should be raised in England, the Duke of 
Lancaster, who in right of his wife called himself King 
of Castille, should set out for that country to raise a 
similar army there; and if the duke would undertake this 
expedition with a powerful body of men-at-arms, he 
would grant to the King of Portugal, who had commenced 
war against Don John of Castille, a full tenth of the whole 
kingdom of Portugal. The bulls which Urban sent into 
England were received there with great joy. The prelates 
in the several dioceses preached up this expedition in the 
manner of a croisade; and the people of England believed 
it so readily, that none of either sex thought they should 
end the year happily or have any chance of entering para¬ 
dise, if they did not give handsomely to it. At London 
and’in that diocese, there was collected a large Gascony 
tun full of money; and he who gave most, according to 
the pope's bull, gained the greatest number of pardons; 
and it was solemnly declared, that all who had given their 
money, and should die at this time, were absolved from 
every fault. During the winter and the ensuing Lent, 
throughout England the sum of 2,500,000 francs was 
amassed as well by alms as by the tenths from the church; 
which, I am informed, was quite sufficient to carry on the 
war both against France and Spain. 

In the name of the pope and prelates of England, 
Thomas, Bishop of London, brother to the Earl of Devon¬ 
shire, was nominated to accompany the Duke of Lancaster 
to Spain; this Spanish expedition, however, was not to 
leave England so soon as that under command of the 
Bishop of Norwich, which was appointed to land at Calais 
as soon as possible, and march through France. There 
were in the pay of the church, and under the command of 
the Bishop of Norwich, several good knights of England 
and Gascony, such as Lord de Beaumont, Sir Hugh Cal- 
verlev, Sir Thomas Trivet, Sir John Ferrers, Sir Hugh 
Spencer, and others, who before they embarked were all 
summoned to attend the king’s council, where they swore 
solemnly, in presence of the king, to fulfil the object of 
the expedition; and that they would not harass or make 
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war on any country or people who acknowledged Pope 
Urban, but upon those only who paid homage to Clement. 
King Richard bade them remain about a month at Calais, 
stating that within that time it was his intention to send 
to them Sir William Beauchamp, who was at present 
absent in Scotland, and whom they would find of the 
greatest assistance to them. Immediately after this the 
bishop embarked, and on the 23rd of April, 1383, arrived 
at Calais, where he was received with much joy by Sir 
John Delvernes, the governor. 

More than a month had passed away without the arrival 
of Sir William, when the Bishop of Norwich, young and 
eager, finding himself at the head of so fine a body of 
men-at-arms, said to his companions, “ For what purpose, 
my good sirs, are we thus waiting here? Sir William 
Beauchamp will never arrive : the king and his uncles 
have totally forgotten us. Let us perform some deed^ of 
arms, and loyally employ the money of the church.” “ It 
is well said,” was the reply of those about him, “ we will 
determine upon an excursion. We cannot issue out of the 
gates of Calais without entering our enemies’ country; 
for France surrounds us on all sides, as well towards 
Flanders as towards Boulogne and St. Omer; and as 
Flanders is now a conquered country, what more honour¬ 
able thing can we do than endeavour to reconquer it? 

“ Our first expedition,” said the bishop, “ shall be into 
Flanders.” “ Cive orders for it at once,” said Sir Thomas 
Trivet “and let us march thither in three days.” This 
resolution was adopted by all the council, and notice of it 
given to the army. Now it happened that Sir Hugh 
Calverley was not present when this determination was 
arrived at, and when the bishop informed him of what 
had been settled, he was by no means satisfied b.r 
he said “ you are aware on what terms we left England, 
and thLt our expedition is solely pointed against the 
Clementists; I understand that the Earl of Flanders and 
his people are as good Urbanists as ourselves; if, there¬ 
fore, we march against them, we shall forfeit our engage¬ 
ment; if you are determined upon an expedition, let us 

rather march into France.” .... • .• 

The bishop, however, was not inclined to give up his 

point, and after some altercation Sir Hugh became paci¬ 
fied, and said to him on leaving, If you make an excur- 
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sion, remember, Sir Hugh Calverley wi'laccompanyand 
cWl take neither road nor march, but he will De oi 

the party ” Orders were then sent to all the quarters in 
the par y. , should be prepared for 

Z d SplSl ' 1 h. momipr Acco,di, 8 l, when 

morning came, the trumpet sounded and all marched off, 
in number about 3,000, taking the road to Gravelines, 
where they first attacked and pillaged a monastery, and 
took Dossession of the town. On hearing of the pos- 
si sion of P d is place by the English, the whole country 
began to take alarm. The Earl of Flanders, in the grea - 
est perplexity, summoned his council, declaring 
prise, that without sending him any message of defiance, 
the English should have entered his territories. N 
doubt” said some of his attendants, “they consider 
Flanders as belonging to France, since so much o it has 
surrendered to the king of that country. Well, wha 

is to be done?” replied the earl. Upon this the counc 
consulted and determined to send two kmfrhts "*0 were 
with them, and who received pensions from the Ki g 
Fnirland to the Bishop of Norwich, to negotiate with 
Mm on the subject of his mission The b,shop received 
the knights courteously, and gave them a handsome enter 
tainment. He had that day with him at dinner al he 
barons of his army, for he had been informed that the 
knights of the Earl of Flanders were coming, and he 
thought it best that they should be all together to receive 
them. The knights opened the business by saying, b.r 
we are sent hither by my Lord of Flanders. What 

lord ?” said the bishop. “The Earl °f Flanders, sir 
was the reply; “ for Flanders has no other lord. By 

mv troth,” said the bishop, “we cons ‘ der n ^ 
belonging to the King of France, or the Duke of Bur 
gundv, our enemies, for by force of arms they havet^c - 

altered it.” “ Under respect to your grace, ;^ s "’ er ^ 
the knights, “ the territory has been loyally remitted lnt 

the hands and government of my Lord ° f /may 
he has sent us to you to entreat passports, that we may 
p* to England to the king, and ascertain h,s reasons for 
thus making war without sending any message of d 
fiance ’ The bishop at this time replied, that he would 
consider of it; and after some consultation with his own 
council, he sent for the knights, whom on their arrival he 
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addressed thus: “ My fair gentlemen, you are come for 
an answer, and you shall have one. With regard to the 
request you have made to us from the Earl of Flanders, 
I inform you, you may return when you please to the earl; 
but as to Calais or England, you will go thither at your 
peril, for I will grant no passports. I am not King of 
England, but the soldier of Pope Urban, and so are all 
these who are with me, having taken his money to serve 
him. We are at this moment on the territories of the 
Duchess of Bar, who is a Clementist. If the people of 
the country hold that opinion, we will make war upon 
them; if, on the other hand, they profess themselves fol¬ 
lowers of Urban, they shall have their share of the absolu¬ 
tions; for Urban, our pope, absolves from all crimes those 
who aid in the destruction of the Clementists. ” The two 
knights were not at all satisfied with this answer; but as 
the bishop declared they should have no other, they 

departed. .. , , , , . , 

The very same day on which they took their leave, it 

was reported to the bishop that there were at Dunkirk, 
and in its neighbourhood, upwards of 12,000 armed men, 
under command of the bastard of Flanders, assisted by 
several other knights and squires; upon which a general 
resolution was passed that the English should march 
against them. On the ensuing morning the march was 
begun, and as they approached Dunkirk, near the sea¬ 
shore, they discovered the Flemings drawn up ,n a large 
and well-ordered battalion. The bishop and chief cap- 
tains wished at once to commence an attack upon them ; 
but Sir Hugh Calverley, anxious as ever to maintain the 
real object of the expedition, interfered, saying, In 
God’s name, let us first send a herald to know why they 
are drawn up in order of battle, and which pope they 
obey; and if they say Pope Urban, we can then require 
of them, by virtue of the bull which we have, to accom¬ 
pany us to St. Omer, or whithersoever we may wish to 


lead them.” , t 

This proposal was adopted, and a herald whose name 

was Montfort, and attached to the Duke of Brittany, was 
immediately despatched to the Flemings, with proper in¬ 
structions as to what to say; the Flemings, however did 
not wait to hear what message the herald had brought, 
but immediately upon his arrival slew him. The Eng- 
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lish, who were watching in the distance, cried out in the 
greatest indignation and anger, “ They have murdered 
our herald, and they shall pay for it, or we will all die 
upon the spot;” and upon this the archers were imme¬ 
diately ordered to advance. In the engagement which 
ensued, the Flemings defended themselves very well, but 
the English men-at-arms broke through their ranks, and 
with their pointed spears killed such numbers of them 
that they were forced to give way; full 9,000 were left 
dead upon the field. 

By reason of this victory, the English were so swoller 
with pride that they thought all Flanders was their own; 
indeed, many places, out of fear, immediately surrendered 
to them, and when they had conquered all the coast from 
Gravelines to Sluys, they proceeded to lay siege to Ypres. 
On taking up their position before the town, they sent 
to the men of Ghent requesting their assistance: at 
which message Peter du Bois and the other captains were 
so much pleased, that on Saturday morning after the 
octave of St. Peter and St. Paul, they set off to join the 
English, having with them 20,000 men and a very con¬ 
siderable train of carts. While the siege of Ypres was 
going on, the Bishop of Liege endeavoured to bring about 
a peace between the Bishop of Norwich and the Earl of 
Flanders. I was told at the time, that through his means 
the Earl of Flanders offered to the Bishop of Norwich 
and the English, if they would break up the siege and 
carry the war against the countries of the Clementists, 
that he would send 500 lances to serve under their orders 
for three months at his own expense; but the bishop 
would pay no attention to the offer, and in consequence 
the negotiation was broken off, to the great regret of the 
earl, who clearly saw that unless assistance came from 
France to raise the siege, his good town of Ypres must 
soon be lost. 

Not long after this disappointment, however, the King 
of France, through the instrumentality of the Duke of 
Burgundy, undertook to send an army into Flanders; 
and, for the purpose, issued his summons throughout his 
kingdom for every man-at-arms to be at Arras or in that 
neighbourhood by the 15th of August, provided with all 
things suitable to his rank. Moreover, he wrote to Duke 
Frederic of Bavaria, requesting him to join in the expe- 
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dition. While these warlike preparations were being 
made, the siege of Ypres continued with great vigour. 
There were many attacks upon the place, and skirmishes, 
in which several on both sides were killed and wounded ; 
but the governor of the town, Sir John de Saint Py, made 
so good a defence that no essential damage was done. 
At the church of Emenin, which was close to the town, 
and which the earl had garrisoned, a very sharp encoun¬ 
ter took place, but in the end the English were victori¬ 
ous, and to the great grief of the earl very many of his 
knights and squires were made prisoners. The siege 
was pushed on with unwearied energy, and it appeared 
fully the intention of the bishop and his companions to 
conquer Ypres. Day after day the assault continued, 
but the place still held out. At last the English, finding 
that they could not take the town by storm, and that 
they had expended all their artillery, resolved to have a 
quantity of faggots collected with which to fill up the 
ditches, so that they might advance and fight hand to 
hand with the garrison, undermine the walls, and by 
throwing them down effect an entrance. Workmen were 
accordingly employed to procure and cut down as much 
wood as possible in the neighbourhood, which was forth¬ 
with placed in the ditches and covered with earth : but 
this was not done so soon as they anticipated, nor could 
the assailants accomplish their intentions; for the King 
of France, having a great desire to raise the siege and 
fight with the English at all events, hastened his prepara¬ 
tions as much as possible; and when the English heard 
that the French forces were advancing, and that they 
were upwards of 20,000 men-at-arms, knights, and 
squires, and 60,000 others, < they found themselves 
obliged, as they were so inferior in point of numbers, 
to break up their camp and retire to some of the forts 
which they had already conquered. Intelligence of this 
intention on the part of the English was brought to the 
King of France in the city of Arras, and so far from 
causing his exertions to relax, it made him only the 
more earnest in hurrying matters forward in order that 
he might come upon them before they decamped. Just 
as he was on the point of leaving Arras, ® f> 
France and his army were joined by Duke Frederic of 
Bavaria and Count Guy de Blois : the latter of whom was 

*1 57 
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at the time in very bad health, and being unable to ride, 
was carried on a litter. The French forces marched to 
St Omer where they halted and refreshed themselves, 
and there finding that the English had already broken up 
the camp at Ypres and retired to Bourbourg, they made 
the best of their way thither in order to lay siege to the 
dace As they approached the town the lords of France 
made a splendid show; banners and pennons were flying 
in the wind, and each lord was arranged with his men 
under his own banner. The Lord de Coucv and his state 
were particularly deserving of notice Mounted on a 
beautiful horse, he rode from side to side before his men, 
addressing them in a most agreeable manner, to the great 
delight of all who saw him. He had, moreover, led 
coursers, richly caparisoned and ornamented with hous¬ 
ings with the ancient arms of Coucy mixed with those he 
now bore. Other great lords also kept up a state suitable 
to their dignity, and on this day more than 400 knights 

W< The English at their posts in the town of Bourbourg 
saw this immense army approaching them, and were 
pleased at the expectation of an assault; but they were 
not quite so well satisfied when they reflected that they 
were shut up in a town which was defended only by 
palisadoes; however, like men of courage, ‘hey resolved 
to make the best of their situation, and forthwith ar¬ 
ranged themselves in companies round the town, we 
must for a short time leave the English in this situation 
iust to relate a gallant action of Francis Atremen, who 
5 “ l,„ed to'cta* when the eiege of YfJ» «« 
broken up. Francis was anxious to do something by 
which he might annoy the enemy; and having heard that 
Oudenarde had been left but carelessly guarded, in con¬ 
sequence of the governor having received °™ ers ^ 
tend the King of France before Bourbourg, he thought 
it a good opportunity to surprise the place. Accordingly, 
having selected 400 men in whom he had the greatest 
confidence, he set out thither at nightfall It wa the 
month of September, when the nights are tolerably long, 
and bv midnight he and his party had arrived in the 
meadows before the town. Now it happened, as they 
were crossing these meadows, that a poor woman wa 
gathering grass for her cows, and having overheard some 
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part of their conversation, and judging from it, and 
from the ladders they were carrying, that they were 
Ghent men going to surprise the town, she determined 
to muster all the courage she could, and hasten to inform 
the guard what she had seen and heard. Being well 
acquainted with the paths she was soon at the city, and 
told her tale to the first one of the night guards she met. 
The man was not quite satisfied with the woman’s story, 
and remained quiet where he was in order if possible to 
ascertain the truth of it: he had, however, not waited 
long before the poor woman came to him a second time, 
begging him for God’s sake to be on his guard, and go 
at once to the Ghent gate and see if his companions were 
in a proper state; for she had been listening again, and 
was certain there was no time to be lost. Immediately 
upon this entreaty the man went off, and at the Ghent 
gate found the guards playing dice, and not at all think¬ 
ing that the enemy were so near. “ Gentlemen,” said 
he, “ a woman has just been to me and given notice that 
a body of Ghent men are advancing. Are your gates and 
barriers well fastened?” “ Our gates are fast enough,” 
they replied; ” but may a scurvy night befal this woman 
who has alarmed you at such an hour as this; probably 
some cows or calves have got untied, and no doubt she 
has mistaken them for Ghent men. While this convers¬ 
ation was going on Francis Atremen and his companions 
were putting their plans into execution; they, had got 
into the ditches, which, as the water had just been 
drawn off in order to secure the fish, were quite dry, and 
having broken down part of the palisades, had placed 
their ladders against them and entered the town; and 
when all had entered they marched quietly to the market¬ 
place, where they met a knight, by name Sir Florens de 
Halle, who was on guard there with about thirty men- 
at-arms. These the Ghent men at once attacked, and 
slew every one of them, shouting out Ghent, Ghent 1 
and by this means they possessed themselves of the town. 
You may well suppose that the inhabitants who were in 
their beds were exceedingly astonished when they heard 
the shouting, and saw their town taken by scalado, with¬ 
out having any remedy for it. Those who could escape 
did so, leaving all their property to be plundered, and 
thinking themselves happy if only they could save their 
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lives. The Ghent men by this capture gained great 
riches, and Francis Atremen became governor of Oude- 
narde. In the same week a somewhat similar adventure 
happened in Auvergne, where the English possessed 
several castles. Aymerigot Marcel, the governor of one 
of these castles, set off early one morning, attended by 
only thirty picked men, having formed his plans to take 
by scalado the castle of Marquel : I will tell you how 
they managed it. After riding for some time, Aymerigot 
and his men secreted themselves in a small wood near 
the castle, where they remained till sunset; and when the 
garrison had retired within the walls, and the governor 
was at supper, they oame forth from their hiding-place, 
fixed their ladders, and entered the castle. A cry of 
“ Treason ! Treason !” was then raised by some of the in¬ 
habitants, and the governor on hearing it became so 
alarmed that he immediately made his escape through a 
private passage into the great tower, taking with him the 
keys of the gates. When Aymerigot and his companions 
found that (lie governor had escaped to the tower, and 
that he had fastened the gates of the castle upon them so 
that they could not get out, they almost began to repent 
of what they had done. Addressing himself to the 
governor through the grating, Aymerigot said, “ Give 
us the keys of the castle gate, and I promise you we will 
leave it without doing any mischief.” “Indeed,” re¬ 
plied the governor; “ but you will carry off all my cattle: 
how can I believe you?” “Give me your hand,” said 
Aymerigot, “ and on my faith I swear you shall suffer 
no loss.” Upon this, like a fool, the governor put^ his 
hand through the grating, and the moment Aymerigot 
got hold of it he pulled it to him, and calling for his 
dagger swore he would stick his hand through to the wall 
if the keys were not given up. The governor, without 
further delay, gave up the keys, for he was in the great¬ 
est possible state of alarm, and Aymerigot and his com¬ 
panions so managed matters that they took possession of 
the castle, which, shortly after, they ransomed to the 
('ountess Dauphine for 5,000 francs. Orders were now 
given by the King of France for the attack on Bourbourg 
to begin. The garrison defended themselves handsomely, 
but the assailants set fire to the houses of the town, 
which confounded them so much that they were at length 
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glad to capitulate. The English after this left Flanders, 
and by way of Calais returned to England. 

You must know that the Duke of Lancaster was not 
very sorry that the expedition of the Bishop of Norwich 
had failed, for by it his intended voyage to Spain and 
Portugal had been frustrated. The commons of Eng¬ 
land “moreover, blamed the bishop and his companions 
on their return, declaring that from the prosperity they 
had been blessed with at the beginning, they ought to 
have conquered all Flanders. Very shortly after the 
return of the expedition negotiations of peace were 
entered into between France and England—many confer¬ 
ences were held upon the subject, and at length a truce 
was agreed to. On the part of France the truce was to 
include all Spain as well as Scotland, and on the part o 
the English all their allies and adherents were included 
wheresoever they might be. Ghent was also ex P ress 'y 
mentioned in the deeds, to the great annoyance of the 
Earl of Flanders, and the truce was to last till Michael¬ 
mas in the year 1384- A very few weeks afte " th,s settle .; 
ment of affairs the Earl of Flanders was taken very d 

and died The earl departed this life on the 20th of 
January 1383, and his body was carried to Los, an 
ahbev near Lille, to which place also was brought the 
S: y of the countess, his lady, who had died five years 
before in order that they might be interred together n 
the church of St. Peter. The funeral was conducted in 
the most magnificent manner possible-when the body 
was about to enter Lille a great number of lords, from 
France Flanders, Hainault, and Brabant, met it at the 
gate of the Invalids, and conducted it through the town 
fo the church of St. Peter. These were all armed as 
if toV,r and »PP<>r.ed b, their squires j other b.ron 
also in the same manner, assisted in bearing the corpse 

of the Countessi of^.andertt^ton 

^er^airStd? whl ’followed ^ othe n order and 

after them ca-heS ^ offered 
Sf ££ Ttc convoy. These were followed by 

others, wh ° °ffered^Fe earPs^words of^var an<^ fns^war- 

h w rboth "o ThConvoy; and it should be 
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observed that all who officially entered the church of St. 
Peter at Lille with the corpse that evening, remained 
there all night, and until the mass of the morrow—as 
well those knights who were armed, as those who bore 
the banners, and the squires who led the horses. About 
400 men clothed in black were appointed to carry the 
bodies of the earl and countess through Lille to the 
church, and each of these bore a torch. The mass was 
celebrated by the Archbishop of Rheims, assisted by the 
bishops of Paris, Tournay, Cambray, and Arras, and 
likewise five abbots; during the obsequies there were in 
the church 700 candles, or thereabouts, round the body, 
each candle weighing a pound ; on the catafalque, which 
was emblazoned on the right side with the scutcheons of 
Flanders, and on the left with those of Flanders and 
Brabant, were five banners, and down the church were 
1,226 candles, similar to those round the body; a magnifi¬ 
cent dinner was provided on the occasion, and every 
knight and squire was gratuitously entertained the day 
and night of the obsequies; also all the black cloth they 
had worn was given them. 

Soon after Easter this same year, the Earls of North¬ 
umberland and Nottingham collected about 2,000 lances, 
and 6,000 archers, with which they marched by Berwick 
and Roxburgh and entered Scotland. On their way they 
burnt all the lands of the Earl of Douglas and of the 
Lord Lindsay, leaving nothing unmolested as far as 
Edinburgh. The barons of Scotland were much sur¬ 
prised at this invasion, as they had never been apprised 
of it; moreover, they expected that the English, accord¬ 
ing to what had been reported to them of the late truce, 
ought to be at peace with them. This, however, they 
knew not for certain, as the French had as yet omitted 
to notify it to them, and they were well aware that they 
had themselves entered into no treaty with the English. 
Much mischief had already been done to their country 
bv the invasion, when the French ambassadors who were 
appointed to make known the terms of the late truce 
came into Scotland. King Robert greatly desired to take 
advantage of the terms of the agreement, and conclude 
a peace with England ; but upon this subject there was a 
difference of opinion between himself and his barons, 
many of whom were most anxious to be revenged upon 
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the English for the injury they had already done them, 
and under command of the Earl of Douglas 15,000 men 
on horseback assembled, who pillaged and burnt the 
lands of Lord Percy, the Earl of Nottingham, and Lord 
Mowbray. As this Scottish expedition, however, had 
been wholly unauthorized by the King of Scotland, it did 
not prevent the truces which had been made in France 
from being proclaimed in that country, which accordingly 
took place. 

Francis Atremen, you must know, did not long keep 
possession of the town of Oudenarde; he had taken it by 
stratagem, and he lost it by the same means. During 
the time the town was in his hands the garrison had done 
such mischief to the estates of the Lord Destournay that 
he resolved to retake it, and with this intention formed a 
considerable ambuscade of 400 knights, squires, and good 
men-at-arms, whom he had entreated to assist him. 
These he posted in the wood of Lart, near to the gate 
of the town, and at the same time filled two carts with 
provisions, and sent them onwards to the town under 
the charge of four hardy and determined men, dressed 
in grey frocks as carters, but armed underneath their 
frocks. On reaching the gate of the town the supposed 
carters gave the guards to understand that they had 
brought provisions from Hainault to victual the place, 
and the guards thinking all was right drew up the port¬ 
cullis, and allowed them to advance on the bridge; the 
carters then knocked out the pins which held the traces 
of the horses, and driving them on left the carts standing. 
The guards upon this, finding themselves deceived, at¬ 
tempted to seize the carters, but they were well armed, 
and quite able to defend themselves. Indeed as soon as 
they had killed two of the guards, they were reinforced 
by Lord Destournay and his party, who followed so close 
upon them, that the guards ran off into the town, crying 
out, “Treason! Treason!” But before the townsmen 
could be awakened, the men-at-arms had taken possession 
of the place, shouting out, “ Victory ! Victory !” as they 

came to the square. 

About this time the Duke of Anjou died at his castle 
near Naples; you have heard that he undertook an 
expedition against Lord Charles Durazzo, in the hope of 
rescuing Naples from him. This expedition lasted alto- 
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gether three years; and in it he spent an immense sum of 
money, without much advancing the object he had in 
view. On his death, Madame d’Anjou was advised by 
the nobles o'f her blood to pay a visit to the Pope at 
Avignon, and entreat that she might have possession of 
Provence, which is a territory dependent on Sicily; and 
upon this advice she resolved to act. 

The truces between the French and English were pro¬ 
longed from Michaelmas to the 1st of May; however, 
during the winter the French busily employed themselves 
in preparing to send forces into Scotland. Great numbers 
of battle-axes were ordered to be forged in Picardy and 
Hainault; and in Artois, Lille, Douay, and Tournay, 
large quantities of biscuits were made, and various other 
stores got ready along the coast from Harfleur to Sluys, 
which was the principal harbour whence the armament 
w r ould embark. 

When the proper time arrived, Sir John de Vienne, 
Admiral of France, left Sluys, having with him 1,000 
lances, knights and squires; he had also on board a large 
quantity of arms; for Sir GeofTry de Charny, who had 
been in Scotland the year previous, had brought back 
word, that the Scots were much in the want of them. 
Sir John and his party had favourable winds, and a good 
voyage; for ii was the month of May, and the weather 
as usual verv fine. The truces between the French and 
English, the Ghent men and the Flemings, and in all 
other parts, had expired, and it seemed that in every 
quarter war was sought for; those knights and squires 
who were on their way to Scotland most earnestly de¬ 
sired it, and were determined, with the assistance of the 
Scots, to make a good campaign against England. 
While this expedition was on its way to Scotland, hostili¬ 
ties recommenced in Flanders. A daring body of pil¬ 
lagers, supported bv the town of Ghent, committed the 
greatest havoc, and spread terror through the country. 
These vagabonds, from having assembled in the wood of 
La Respaille, received the name of the “ Porkers of la 
Respaille,’* and became so much dreaded on the borders 
of Hainault and Brabant, that none dared to travel those 
roads, and no property was secure in that part of the 
country. The Duke of Burgundy, in consequence of 
these disturbances, reinforced the garrisons of his towns 
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and castles in Flanders, and made other preparations, 
with a view to put a stop to these pillagers, and punish 
the men of Ghent, by whom they were supported; but 
Francis Atremen was as active as ever, and his hopes 
were animated by the defeat of a party of French troops 
near Ardembourg. At this time, also, war was renewed 
between King John of Castille and the King of Portugal. 
Moreover, in Poitou, Limousin, and that neighbourhood, 
the Duke of Bourbon and the Count de la Marche, with 
a large army, were actively engaged in recovering places 
still held by the English. The castles of Aigle and Mont- 
lieu soon yielded to them; but Taillebourg offered a far 
stouter resistance. Near to this town was a bridge over 
the Charente, which the English and Gascons had forti¬ 
fied, and which the French were determined to gain in 
order to facilitate their attacks upon the place. They, 
therefore, ordered vessels ready prepared and armed to 
ascend the Charente from La Rochelle to skirmish with 
those on the bridge. The attack was severe; for the 
bridge had been well fortified, and was also defended 
with much spirit; however, the crossbow men and 
Genoese in their vessels shot so ably, that at length the 
bridge was carried by storm, and all found there were 
slain or drowned. Those in the castle were much vexed 
at the loss of the bridge, and indeed they had much need 
to be so, for by it they were deprived of the passage of 
the river. Nevertheless they would not surrender, for 
they felt themselves in a strong place, and daily ex¬ 
pected succours from Bordeaux; as it was currently 
reported, that the Duke of Lancaster or the Earl of Buck¬ 
ingham was on his road to that city with 2,000 men-at- 
arms, and 4,000 archers; and such would have been the 
case had not the expedition of the French into Scotland 
compelled them to change their intention, and remain at 
home in case their assistance should be required in de¬ 
fending their own country. It is now time that we 
return to the Admiral of France and mention the recep¬ 
tion which he met with on landing in Scotland. 
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CHAPTER XII 

s» ^ * V,-. th. Ad-o-jj r/r,,"- .r p i^ b f. 

—Another excursion Marriag 8 I ohn de Vienne impatient to invade Eng- 

Robert of Scotland *nd hi. am.™£* h “J-FauS mdeni in tne English army at 

S nd “i IUl Sj^Kalph CI sSffoS and Sir John Holland-Kong Richard «Urt 

B« v *rl«v-Urd Ralpt “ ^ #Qme £ cottu h barons show the English army 

Sootland—The Earl o * dchle—The Scots and Englisn march in opposite 

to Sir John de Vienne mi“ #f Suffolk> uusej u>c King of England to alter 

directions- M ichael de la I , 1 and Scou rclurn t0 Scotland- lhe former 

^^“go ta5“ SrZZS-n. admiral pay, d.*.., to. lua expedition to the 

Scot.—Attain of Flaude..-Peace rutoteo. 

The Earls of Douglas and Moray awaited the arrival of 

the Admiral of France at Edinburgh, and expressed much 
‘satisfaction at seeing him and his mem Kobert kmg o 
Scotland, was not at Edinburgh at the time, but in th 
highlands; his son, however, in his absence, gave 
French a handsome reception, telling them also that he 
kin? his father, would return shortly. News of the 
arrival of the French soon spread throughout the country, 
and gave rise to a great variety of opinions; many said 
that they were quite numerous enough to fight their on 
battles, and that the French, if allowed to remain, would 
soon do them more harm by eating up their provisions 

than the English did by burning their houses. 

I must say, all things considered, it was not right f o 
so many of the French nobility to have come to Scotland 
at this season; for Scotland is a very poor country, and 
the people generally envious of the good fortunes of 
others and suspicious of losing anything themselves. 
Whenever the English make inroads into Scotland which 
thev frequently do, they order their provisions to follow 
dose a^their backs, if they wish to live, for nothing is 
to be had in that country without the greatestdfficuhy^ 
There is neither iron to shoe horses, nor leather to make 
harness ■ all these things come ready made from 
Flanders, and should the supply fail, none are to be ha 

m The knight's and barons of France, who had been at 

home accustomed to handsome hotels, nch ^ ornamC "^ 
apartments, and good soft beds, were by no mean, 
pleased at the poverty they had to encounter. Let us 
hasten the object of our voyage, they said, and ad 
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vance at once into England; a long stay in Scotland will 
be neither honourable nor profitable for us.” “My fair 
sirs, said Sir John de Vienne, “ it becomes us to wait 
patiently; we cannot return home through England. 
Take in good humour whatever you can get. You can¬ 
not be always at Paris, Dijon, or Chalons; those who 
wish to live with honour in this world must put up with 
good and bad alike.” The truth is, that the great lords 
and barons of Scotland were by no means desirous of 
invading England at this time, and because of this paid 
very little attention to the French; indeed, the Scots are 
a difficult people to be acquainted with. The Earls of 
Douglas and Moray were the principal visitors of the 
French lords, and paid them more attention than all the 
rest of Scotland ; but this want of courtesy was not the 
worst thing which the French experienced : they were 
hardly dealt with in their purchases, and had to pay an 
extravagant price for whatever they wanted ; and when¬ 
ever their servants went out to forage, they were per¬ 
mitted to load their horses with as much as they could 
pack up and carry, but they were sure to be waylaid on 
their return, villanously beaten and robbed, and some¬ 
times even slain. In one month, the French lost up¬ 
wards of 100 varlets. With all this, the King of Scot¬ 
land would not come forward, or make any advances 
towards joining the French on an expedition into Eng¬ 
land; and before anything could be done, Sir John de 
Vienne was obliged to pay a large sum of money, and 
engage under his seal that he would never quit Scotland 
until King Robert and his people were perfectly satisfied. 

Before I go on with the French expedition, I must 
return to the affairs of Flanders, and relate one or two 
other matters which happened at this period. Francis 
Atremen and the men of Ghent were all this time con¬ 
tinually devising plans to annoy their enemies. Their 
attention was particularly directed to places in their own 
immediate neighbourhood; and it behoved the inhabit¬ 
ants of such cities as Oudenarde, Dendremonde, Damme, 
Bruges, and Sluys, to keep up a strict guard. About the 
end of May, Francis, with 7,000 armed men, sallied out 
of Ghent, intending to take Ardembourg by surprise, 
and to make prisoners of all the knights and squires in 
garrison there. It was on a Wednesday, when about 
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midnight the Ghent men came up to the walls of the town 
2 d fixed their ladders, which the foremost began to 
mount. Now it happened that the Lord de St. Aub.n and 
a “quire from Picardy, by name Enguerrard Zendequin 
who formed part of the garrison, were at th.s moment 
oarading the town close to the walls, having with the 
three Picards armed with pikes; and as soon as the 
Ghent men mounted they detected them. I believe they 
bad been on guard that night and were just leaving. 
To say the truth, if they had not been there, Ardem- 
bourg must have been taken, and all the knights slam in 
their beds. When they saw the Ghent men on the battle¬ 
ments, and that one of them was actually putting his leg 
on the wall, in order to enter the town, they were at first 
somewhat alarmed ; but not so much as to preven the ™ 
from defending the place; or they saw clearly that . 
they fled, the town must be conquered. 1-orward. 
Forward!” cried Sir Enguerrard to the pikemen who 
immediately attacked the man who was about entering 
so vigorously that he tumbled back into the ditch. Just 
at this moment one of the guards of the town came up, 
who, noticing the large battalion in the ditches and 
thereabout, sounded his horn, crying out. Treason. 
Treason!” The whole town was soon all in moton. 
knights and squires left their beds as speedily as they 
could, and sallied forth. Notwithstanding they were dis¬ 
covered, the Ghent men laboured hard to enter the p ac , 
it was, however, so well defended that they found them¬ 
selves obliged to retreat. The garrison after this became 

more attentive in guarding the town, and 

their sentinels. On the present occasion, they were m ch 

rejoiced at their escape, and greatly honoured the five 

men who first t^ave the alarm. . 

Very shortly after this attempt upon Ardembourg, 

Francis Atremen and his men went out on another excu 
sion their intention this time was to take the city of 
Bruges; but finding that they had no chance of succes 
there they turned their march to Damme; for the spies, 
who had been sent about the neighbourhood reported 
that the governor, Sir Roger de Gu.stelles, had left the 
city, and that there was only an old woman ‘here^ this 
was true enough, for Sir Roger had gone to Bruges 
thinking that the inhabitants were quite able to defend 
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themselves; in this, however, he was deceived. As soon 
as Francis Atremen came to Damme, he divided his men 
and taking the smallest division with him, said to the 
others, “You advance to that gate; and make no attack 
untd you hear our trumpets sound; then break down the 
barriers as fast as you can.” These orders were punc¬ 
tually obeyed. Francis himself, with the smaller divi¬ 
sion, approached the walls, fixed the ladders, and, as soon 
as they had entered the town, sounded their trumpets, 
and made for the gates, without any opposition, while 
those without destroyed the barriers. Thus was Damme 
surprised, and all sorts of people entered the town; there 
was much wealth in the place, and, in particular, cellars 
full of excellent Malmsey and other wines. 

Francis was much pleased on finding himself master of 
this important place, and instantly issued a proclamation 
that no harm or insult should be offered to the noble 
ladies of the town, for there were seven wives of knights 
there who had come to visit Madame de Guistelles, who 
was near lying-in. 

You may well suppose, that when the news of this suc¬ 
cess reached Ghent, the people were much rejoiced at it; 
they considered it a valiant enterprise, and Francis 
Atremen rose higher in favour than ever. Francis, how¬ 
ever, did not long retain quiet possession of Damme, as 
you shall hear presently; but I must first tell you some¬ 
thing about the marriage of King Charles of France, 
which took place just at this time. The lady selected was 
the Lady Isabella, daughter of Duke Stephen of Bavaria, 
and the marriage was chiefly brought about by means of 
the Duchess of Brabant, who greatly interested herself 
in the business, having obtained leave for the young lady 
to come to France, and appointed a meeting between her 
and the king at Amiens. Indeed, the king heard so 
much about the Lady Isabella, that he was very anxious 
to be introduced to her; and the night before the inter¬ 
view he never closed his eyes from his desire of seeing 
her. It was on Friday morning when the young lady, 
having been dressed for the occasion, was presented to 
the king. On coming into his presence she knelt very 
low, but Charles raised her at once by the hand, and con¬ 
tinually kept his eyes upon her. I he Constable of Prance, 
observing how much interested the king appeared to be, 
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said to the Lord de Coucy, “ By my faith, this lady will 
remain with us, for the king cannot take his eyes off 
her.’* When the ladies had retired, the Lord de la 
Riviere, at the suggestion of the Duke of Burgundy, 
sounded the king upon the subject: ‘‘Sire,” he said, 
“how do you like the young lady? will she stay with 
us ?” “Yes, by my troth, she will,” replied the king; 
“for she pleases us much; and you may tell my good 
uncle of Burgundy to hasten the business.” This report 
was carried to the duke, who announced it to the ladies, 
and the whole court was very joyous on the occasion. 
The Duke of Burgundy, in company with the constable 
and several others, waited on Madame de Hainault, under 
whose charge the young lady was, and related the king’s 
intentions towards her, stating that he was so deeplv 
smitten that he said he could take no rest on account of 
her whom he wished for his wife, and that the next day 
would cure all his illness. The duchess went off in a 
fit of laughter on hearing this, and all separated with 
much joy and satisfaction. 

On the morning of the wedding, the Duchess of 
Hainault dressed the young queen out as handsomely as 
she could, and in company with the Duchesses of Brabant 
and Burgundy, conducted her in a most richly covered car 
to where the ceremony was to be performed. The Bishop 
of Amiens officiated, and the Lady Isabella had on 
head a crown, worth all the wealth of the country, which 
the king had sent to her a short time before. When mass 
and the other ceremonies thereto appertaining were ended, 
the king, with the lords, ladies, and damsels, partook oi 
a sumptuous and magnificent dinner; after which the 
whole party amused themselves in different ways until 
evening, when the king retired with his bride. The.feast¬ 
ing was continued till the following Tuesday;, and it was 
on this day that news was brought to the king and his 
council that Francis Atremen had taken the town of 
Damme. Orders were immediately, given to lay siege to 
the place; indeed, the king determined not to undertake 
anything until he had regained it. He declared also that 
he would enter the Ouatre Mestiers, whence the mischief 
sprung, and not leave in it a house undestroyed. 

The siege of Damme was forthwith laid in a handsome 
manner, and Francis Atremen enclosed within it. Almost 
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da.ly there were attacks and skirmishes, and the French at 
hrst were very roughly handled; for Francis had with 
h.m several English archers, who sorely galled the assail- 
ants, and the ditches were so full of mud and filth that 
they could not get up to the walls. It was the intention 
0 Francis to hold out the siege till the reinforcement 
which he expected from England should arrive to raise it; 
as, however, the Admiral of France was at this time in 
Scotland with so large an army, it was deemed advisable 
not to send any forces abroad. After a month’s siege, 
therefore, Francis, finding that he must not rely upon 
receiving any assistance, and that his own artillery had 
begun to fail, said to those about him: “We, all who 
are from Ghent, will return home; but it must be done 
so secretly that none of the town be informed of our in¬ 
tentions, and so save themselves by sacrificing us; for if 
they make peace we should all be slain. We must take 
good care to prevent this. To-morrow, therefore, under 
pretence of a grand attack being made upon the place, 
we will secure in the churches all the inhabitants who have 
no arms; and at nightfall ourselves leave the town, under 
the plea of beating up the enemy’s quarters; and the 
moment we are on the plain, set off as fast as possible to 
Ghent.” When the morrow came the plan was put into 
execution, and succeeded admirably; for all the Ghent 
men escaped out of Damme. The French, therefore, find¬ 
ing the place defenceless, entered it, and being greatly 
enraged at discovering nothing worth plundering in it, 
set the town on fire, and burnt it nearly to the ground. 
On leaving Damme, the King of France and his army 
marched towards Ghent; they had, however, only reached 
Artavelle, when it was deemed advisable to leave Flanders 
for a time and disband the army. 

We will now resume the account of affairs in Scotland. 
King Robert of Scotland, who was blear-eyed and of the 
colour of sandal-wood, was himself by no means a valiant 
man, though he had nine sons who loved arms; when, 
after much delay, he came to Edinburgh, the barons of 
France paid their respects to him, and to the Earls of 


Douglas, Moray, Mar, Sutherland, and several more who 
were at the interview. The admiral then requested the 
king to fulfil the terms on which they had come into Scot¬ 
land ; stating that on his part he was resolved to enter 
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England. A very large armament was forthwith sum¬ 
moned, and on the day fixed upon there assembled at 
Edinburgh 30,000 men-at-arms on horseback. 

Sir John de Vienne was very impatient to make an 
excursion, and to give his men opportunities of performing 
some gallant deeds of arms in England; and, no sooner 
did he see the Scots men-at-arms arrive than he said it 
was time to march. Their departure was proclaimed 
forthwith, and the French and Scots took the road towards 
Roxburgh. King Robert was not with his army, but 
remained at Edinburgh; however, all his children accom¬ 
panied it. They continued their march until they came to 
the abbey of Melrose, where they quartered themselves on 
the east side of the Tweed ; on the morrow they advanced 
to Lambir Law, and then came before Roxburgh. The 
castle of Roxburgh belonged to the Lord Montague, and 
the governor of it at the time was a knight, by name Sir 
Edward Clifford. The Admiral of France, with his whole 
army, as well as the Scots, halted before this castle, and, 
after well reconnoitring it, came to the conclusion, that it 
was too strong and well provided for them to gain any¬ 
thing by an attack upon it, and so determined to continue 
their march down the river towards Berwick and the sea, 
until they came to two tolerably strong towers, in which 
lived two knights, father and son, of the name of Strande; 
a good farm of fine meadows, with a country house, was 
hard by, which was instantly burnt and the towers at¬ 
tacked. Several feats of arms were performed, and many 
of the Scots wounded by arrows and stones; the towers 
at length were taken by storm, and the knights within 
them made prisoners. After taking these two towers the 
Scots and French passed on, conquering various places on 
the road; and when half-way between Berwick and New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne, learnt that the Duke of Lancaster, the 
Earls of Northumberland and Nottingham, the Lord 
Neville, with the barons of the counties of Northumber¬ 
land, York, and Durham, were hastening with a large 

army to meet them. 

At this intelligence all the French barons were much 
delighted ; for they were very desirous of an engagement. 
The Scots, however, were of a contrary opinion, and ad¬ 
vised a retreat, desiring to wait for the enemy on their 
own borders. Sir John de Vienne did not wish to act 
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contrary to their advice; so the army advanced no further 
into Northumberland, but made for Berwick; at which 
place there were many men-at-arms, under command of 
bir 1 nomas Redman, the governor. They made no attack 
upon Berwick, but continued the road to Roxburgh. News 
soon spread all over England how the French and Scots 
had entered Northumberland, and were burning and de¬ 
stroying it. The king, therefore, issued his summons, 
and greater preparations than ever were made for an 
expedition into Scotland, both by sea and land. Six-score 
vessels were freighted with stores and provisions, which 
followed the army along the coast. The king himself 
took the field, accompanied by his uncles, the Earls of 
Cambridge and Buckingham, and his brothers, Sir Thomas 
and Sir John Holland; indeed, he had with him full 
40,000 lances, without counting those of the Duke of 
Lancaster, the Earls of Northumberland and Nottingham, 
the Lords Lacy and Neville, and many other barons of 
the marshes, who, to the number of 2,000 lances and 
1,500 archers, were already in pursuit of the French and 
Scots. The king and his lords had under them full 50,000 
archers, Without including the varlets. With this immense 
army they hastened onwards, and had entered North¬ 
umberland, when it was reported to them that the enemy 
had retreated into Scotland. The king, upon hearing this, 
took up his lodgings at St. John de Beverley, and his 
army quartered in the neighbourhood; but before I pro¬ 
ceed, I must relate an accident which at this time happened 
in the English army, and which caused a mortal hatred 
between different lords. There was with the King of 
England, while his army was quartered in the vicinity of 
Beverley, a Bohemian knight, who had come over on a 
visit to the queen, and to whom, for her sake, every at¬ 
tention was paid by the king and his barons. Sir Meles, 
for such was the knight’s name, was gay and handsome, 
after the German style. Now it happened one afternoon, 
that two squires attached to Sir John Holland quarrelled 
in the fields near Beverley, for the lodgings of Sir Meles, 
and followed him with much abuse. At this moment, two 
archers belonging to Sir Ralph Stafford came up, and as 
Sir Meles was a stranger and unprotected, they supported 
his cause, and much blamed the squires for the language 
they used. Some angry words followed, which ended in 
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one of the squires being shot through the body by the 
arrow of one of the archers : the other squire then ran off. 
Sir Meles went to his lodgings, and the archers returned 
and related to their lord what had happened. Lord Ralph 
Stafford was much annoyed at the circumstance; however, 
he bade the archer escape as fast as he could, saying that 
he would negotiate his pardon with Sir John Holland. 
When Sir John heard that one of Lord Ralph’s archers 
had murdered his favourite squire, and that it had hap¬ 
pened through the fault of the foreign knight, Sir Meles, 
he was like a madman, and declared that he would neither 
eat nor drink until he had taken revenge. Without a 
moment’s delay, he mounted his horse, ordered his men 
to do the same, and, though it was now very late, made 
off to the lodgings of Sir Meles. Now, as he was riding 
along a very narrow lane, it so chanced that he fell in 
with Lord Ralph Stafford; being night, however, they 
did not at first recognize each other. “ Who comes 
here?” said Sir John. “ I am Stafford,” was the answer. 
“ And I am Holland.” Sir John then added : “ Stafford, 
I was inquiring for you; thy servants have murdered my 
squire, whom I loved so much.” On saying which he 
drew his sword, and struck Lord Ralph such a blow that 
it felled him dead. Sir John then passed on, by no means 
aware that the blow was fatal. Lord Ralph’s servant, 
however, called after him, and when informed of the 
event, he merely said, “ Be it so. I had rather have put 
him to death than one of less rank ; for I have then the 
better revenged the loss of my squire.” Sir John hastened 
to Beverley, and being apprehensive of the consequences 
of the deed, took advantage of the sanctuary of St. John’s 
church. 

The melancholy death of his son was soon reported to 
the Earl of Stafford; and, as you may well suppose, he 
was beyond measure enraged, for Lord Ralph was his 
onlv son, and he was, moreover, a young, handsome, and 
accomplished knight. The earl immediately sent for all 
his friends, to have their advice as to what course he 
should take; the wisest and most temperate did all they 
could to appease him, adding that on the morrow the fact 
should be laid before the king. 

Thus passed the night. When morning came, Lord 
Ralph was buried in the church of a village near the spot 
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where he fell. After the funeral, the Earl of Stafford, with 
full sixty of his relations, and others connected with his 
son, mounted their horses and went to the king, who had 
already been informed of this unfortunate event. In answer 
to the earl’s petition for justice, the king replied, “ Be 
assured I will do justice, and punish the crime most 
severely: never for any brother will I act otherwise.” 
Though this, however, was done at the time in order that 
the Scottish expedition might not be interrupted, the earl 
accompanied the king on his journey, and during the 
whole time appeared to have forgotten the death of his 
son. The King of England, with his army, on leaving 
Beverley, passed Berwick, and having crossed the Tweed, 
took up his quarters in the abbey of Melrose. 

In all the preceding wars between England and Scotland 
this monastery had been spared, but it was now burnt and 
destroyed; for, as the Scots had allied themselves with the 
French, the English had determined to ruin everything in 
Scotland before they returned home. The Admiral of 
France, on hearing that the English had crossed the 
Tweed, said to the Scottish barons, ‘‘ Why do we remain 
here, and not reconnoitre our enemy? You told us before 
we came into the country, that if you had from France 
1,000 good men-at-arms or thereabout, you would be in 
a state to combat the English. I will warrant you have 
now 1,000, if not more, and 500 crossbows, and I tell you 
that the knights and squires who have accompanied me 
are determined men-at-arms—the flower of knighthood, 
who will not fly, but abide the event as God may please 
to order it.” The barons of Scotland, who full well 
knew the strength of the English army, and had no desire 
of meeting it, replied, “ Faith, my lord, we are convinced 
that you and your companions are men of valour and may 
be depended upon ; but we understand that all England is 
on its march to Scotland, and that the English were never 
in such force as at present. Come with us, and we will 
lead you to a place whence you may view them ; and if 
after this, you advise a battle we will not refuse it.” 

” By God,” then said the admiral, “ I will have a battle.” 
The Earl of Douglas and some of the Scottish barons 
then took the Admiral of France and some of his knights 
to a high mountain, at the bottom of which was a pass 
through which the English, with their baggage, would 
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be forced to march. From this mountain they clearly saw 
the English army, and, as nearly as they could, estimated 
it at 6,000 men-at-arms, and 60,000 archers and stout 
varlets : they allowed they were not in sufficient force to 
meet them in battle, and the admiral said to the Earls 
of Douglas and Moray, “ You are in the right, in not 
wishing to fight the English; let us consider what must 
be done, for they are numerous enough to overrun your 
whole country, and ruin it. Let us march by unfrequented 
roads into England, and carry the war into their country, 
as they have done here.” The barons assented to the 
plan, and immediately marched their men in an opposite 
direction to the English, through forests and over moun¬ 
tains; burning towns, villages, and houses, and laying 
waste the whole country on the line. When they entered 
England they committed great devastation on the lands 
of Mowbray, belonging to the Earl of Nottingham, and on 
those of several other nobles, continuing their march to 
Carlisle. All this time the King of England, with his 
uncles, barons, and knights, kept advancing into Scot- 
land, wasting all the country through which they passed. 
At Edinburgh they quartered themselves for five days, and 
on their departure burnt everything to the ground except 
the castle, which was very strong and well guarded. 
From Edinburgh King Richard and his lords went to 
Dunfermline, a tolerably handsome town, where there was 
a large abbey of black monks; in which the kings of Scot¬ 
land have been accustomed to be buried. The king lodged 
in this abbey, and as soon as he left it the army burnt 
both it and the town. The English after this marched 
toward Stirling, and crossed the river Tay, which runs 
by Perth. On Stirling Castle, they made a grand attack, 
but could not conquer it, and had a number of their men 
killed and wounded in the attempt. The intention of the 
English lords was to lay waste all Scotland, and then 
pursue the French and Scots—for they had been informed 
of their march to Carlisle—and by this means enclose 
them between England and Scotland. Meanwhile they 
overran the country of Scotland at pleasure; for none ven¬ 
tured to oppose them. They burnt the towns of Perth 
and Dundee, and spared neither monasteries nor churches, 
but put all to the flames. Just in the same manner as the 
English conducted themselves in Scotland, did the French 
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and Scots behave in Cumberland and the borders of Eng¬ 
land. They entered Westmoreland, passing through the 
lands of Greystock, and of the Baron Clifford, and came 
at length before Carlisle; which city is well enclosed with 
walls, towers, gates, and ditches. The Admiral of France 
and his army made a severe attack upon Carlisle, but there 
were within those who were capable of making a good 
defence, so that many handsome feats of arms were per¬ 
formed before the place. 

King Richard with his lords thought they could not do 
better, when their stores were all arrived, than follow the 
Scots’ line of march until they overtook them. Of this 
opinion were the Duke of Lancaster, his brothers, and 
indeed most of the army. This plan was ordered to be 
adopted. But in one night Michael de la Pole, Earl of 
Suffolk, in whom at this time the king placed his entire 
confidence, undid the whole business. I know not what 
his intentions were; but I afterwards heard that he said 
to the king, “ My lord, what are you thinking about : do 
you intend to follow the plan your uncles have devised? 
if you do so, you will never return alive, for the Duke of 
Lancaster wishes for nothing more earnestly than for your 
death. I would recommend you not to cross the Cumber¬ 
land mountains, and if the duke be so desirous to go 
thither, let him go with his own division; for never, with 
my consent, shall you undertake it. You have done 
enough for once—neither your father nor your grandfather 
have been so far into Scotland as you have been.” 
These words made so strong an impression upon the king, 
that he could not get them out of his head. The next 
morning, when the lords of England were preparing for 
their march towards Carlisle in search of the French, the 
Duke of Lancaster, quite ignorant of what Lord Suffolk 
had been saying, waited upon the king. Peevish and 
choleric from the preceding conversation, King Richard 
said to him: “ Uncle of Lancaster, you shall not succeed 
in your plans. Do you think that for fine speaking we 
will madly ruin ourselves? I will no longer put my faith 
in you or your councils. If you be desirous of undertaking 
the march, do so : I will not, for I shall return to England, 
and all those who love me will follow me.” “ And I will 
follow you also,” replied the duke, ‘‘for there is not a 
man in your company who loves you so well as I do; and 
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should any person except yourself dare say the contrary, 

1 will throw him my glove.” _ 1ar . . th . 

Orders were then given for returning to England by he 

way they had come. When news was brought to the 
Admiral of France that the English were retreating, they 
called a council, to determine how to act; when it was 
resolved that, as their provisions had begun to fail, they 
also should return to Scotland. The French and Scots 
therefore marched back the same way they came. When 
arrived in the lowlands, they found the whole country 
ruined ; the people generally made light of it, saying, that 
with six or eight stakes they would soon have new houses, 
and that they should get cattle enough for provisions from 
the forests, whither they had been driven for security. 

The French, however, suffered much; for when returned 
to the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, they could scarcely 
procure provision for their money, and their horses perished 
from hunger. They were much annoyed at the way they 
had been^ treated, and told their commander that they 
could not longer endure such difficulties; that Scotian 
was not a country to encamp in during winter, and 
that if they were to remain the ensuing summer, they 
would die from scarcity. The admiral saw clearly that 
the French lords were perfectly justified in their remo - 
strances; notwithstanding, he had intentions of continuing 
in Scotland, and of sending an account of his situation to 
the King of France, who, he imagined, would hasten to 
him reinforcements, and thus enable him in the course o 
the summer to carry on an advantageous war against the 

1 'nliwever, after due consideration, he gave permission 
to all who chose to depart. The difficulty now was how 
to do so, for no vessels could be obta,ned_ The Scot 
were willing that a few poor knights who had no great 

command should leave the country; and they ‘° ld ‘h 
French barons that their dependants m igh depart when 

they pleased, but that they themselves sh f ould no ‘ ^‘‘iat 
country until they had made satisfaction for the urni tha 

had been expended in the use of the army. This declare 
lion was very disagreeable to Sir John de Vienne and the 
other French barons. The Earls of Douglas and Moray 
who pretended to be exasperated at the harsh conduet^ot 
their countrymen, remonstrated with them, sayi g 
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they were not acting as became men-at-arms, nor as 
friends to the kingdom of France, and that henceforth no 
Scottish knight would dare to set his foot in France. 
This remonstrance, however, was of no avail, for the 
minds of the Scottish people were not softened until the 
admiral issued a proclamation, by which he took upon 
himself the debts of his people, declaring that he would 
never leave the country till everything was completely 
paid and satisfied. 

As soon as the King of France and his council were 
informed how matters stood, they raised a sum of money 
sufficient to cover the whole demand of the Scots, and 
deposited it in the town of Bruges. The admiral then left 
Scotland, having taken leave of the king, who was in the 
highlands, and of the Earls of Douglas and Moray, who 
attended him to the shore. Favourable winds soon 
brought him and his companions to Sluys, in Flanders, 
where they landed—the greater part of them so poor that 
they knew not how to remount themselves. 

We must now return to the affairs of Flanders. The 
Duke of Burgundy, who was the greatest personage in 
France next to the king, was much distressed at the ill 
success of the admiral’s expedition, and himself desired 
greatly to invade England during the ensuing summer of 
1386. He was well aware, however, that as long as war 
continued in Flanders no invasion of England could take 
place; and this inclined him to enter into a treaty with 
the town of Ghent, which had allied itself with the King 
of England, who had sent thither the Lord Bourchier to 
advise and govern it. The citizens of Ghent were by no 
means averse to peace; they had suffered so much from 
war that the principal persons of the town were no longer 
masters of their own property, but it was at the command 
of a few wicked soldiers, who managed all things at their 
own pleasure. Peter du Bois, however, showed no in¬ 
clination to give over the contention, and none dared 
speak to him of peace, for the moment any one mentioned 
it he was arrested and put to death. This war which 
Ghent had carried on against its lord, the Earl Lewis of 
Flanders, and the Duke of Burgundy, had lasted nearly 
seven years. It would be melancholy to relate all the mis¬ 
fortunes which occurred from it. Turks, Saracens, and 
Pagans would grieve to hear them. All commerce was 
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ruined. No means of peace could be imagined, until 
God by his grace, in answer to the devout prayers of his 
people, took pity on the country. I have already told 
you the cause of the war—that it originated in the hatreds 
of Gilbert Matthew, John Lyon, and their accomplices; 
and I shall beg of you to have the goodness to attend 
to me while I report how peace was brought about. 

At the time I am now speaking of, the Lord Bourchier 
governed the city of Ghent for the King of England, and 
Peter du Bois assisted him in maintaining his authority. 
There were also in Ghent two valiant men, of good life 
and conversation, of moderate birth and fortune,—neither 
of the highest nor of the richest,—who were very much vexed 
at the continuance of the war, but afraid openly to declare 
their sentiments, from the examples which had been made 
by Peter du Bois. One of them was a mariner, by name 
Roger de Cremin; the other the most considerable butcher 
in the market, by name James d’Ardembourg : by these 
two men was the business first brought about. In addition 
to them I must include a worthy knight of Flanders, by 
name Sir John d’Elle. These good men, in conversation, 
mourned over the troubles of Flanders, and resolved to do 
all in their power to put a stop to them. “ Shall things 
always remain as they are?” said Roger; “ there must be 
an end to it.” ‘‘Tell me how,” answered James, “and 
I will cheerfully listen to you.” “You,” replied Roger, 
“ are the principal butcher in the market—the richest and 
most respected ; you can talk secretly on the subject with 
your most confidential friends in the trade. I, who am 
a mariner, will do the same; and when we shall have 
gained over these two trades, which are numerous and 
powerful, the other trades, and all honest people who wish 
for peace, will join us.” “Very well,” said James, 1 
will sound my people: do you the same by yours.” Each 
performed his promise; and so prudently did they talk 
with their friends on the subject, that, through the grace 
of the Holy Spirit, James d’Ardembourg found all his 
brother butchers inclined to his way of thinking : Roger 
also brought the mariners to the same opinion. When 
these two honest men found how desirous their people 
were for peace, they got Sir John d’Elle to represent to 
the Duke of Burgundy how matters stood. The duke, 
on account of the expedition which he wished to make 
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against England, was himself, as we have said before, 
very desirous of peace with Ghent; and at the representa¬ 
tion of Sir John d’Elle agreed to pardon all who had been 
concerned in the war, and to retain to the city of Ghent 
its ancient privileges. The duke inquired if Francis Atre- 
men had been present when this matter was brought for¬ 
ward. “ No, my lord,” said Sir John; “ he is just now 
governor of the castle of Gaure; and I know not if those 
who sent me would like that he should be made acquainted 
with the business.” ‘‘Tell them,” answered the duke, 
‘‘to speak to him boldly on the subject; he will not do 
anything in opposition to it, for I understand he desires 
a peace with me.” With this good news the knight re¬ 
turned to Ghent, and shortly after went to the castle of 
Gaure, where he opened the whole matter to Francis 
Atremen, who, after a short pause, said : “ Since my lord 
of Burgundy is willing to pardon everything, and to secure 
to the town of Ghent its privileges, I will no longer keep 
up the agitation, but endeavour by all means to bring 
about a peace.” The Duke of Burgundy heard with much 
pleasure from the knight the report of his interview with 
Francis Atremen; and matters were now in a fair way to 
be settled, for the duke wrote a very amicable letter to 
those of Ghent, which he sealed with his own seal, and 
delivered to the knight, who went back to Flanders. 
Roger Cremin and James d’Ardembourg, by whom the 
whole business had been managed, appointed a meeting 
with Sir John d’Elle, on the Thursday morning after his 
return, when it was agreed that the duke’s letter should 
be read publicly to the commonalty of Ghent. Meanwhile, 
these two citizens were very active in bringing their plans 
to a completion, and by their assiduity the greater part 
of the population was gained over. The business, how¬ 
ever, could not be carried on so secretly but that Peter 
du Bois knew of it, and the moment the information 
reached him he went to the Lord Bourchier, and said, 
“ My lord, what think you? Roger Cremin and James 
d’Ardembourg intend assembling the inhabitants to¬ 
morrow morning at eight o’clock, in the market-place, 
with the banner of Flanders in their hands, and are to 
shout out through the streets, 4 Flanders for the Lion ! 
the lord of the country grants peace and pardon to the 
good town of Ghent for all its misdemeanours!’ Now, 
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what are we to do? for, unless we can drive those people 
out the King of England will no longer be obeyed in this 
town.” “And how shall we do this?” replied the Lord 
Bourchier “ We must assemble our people, said i eter, 
“to-morrow morning in the town-house, arm them, and 
then march through the town, crying out, Flanders tor 
the I ion ' The King of England for the country, and lord 
Jl the town of Ghent!' By this means we shal get our 
friends together, and we must kill all traitors and rebels. 

“ It shall be done,” was the reply of Lord Bourchier. 

God was very gracious to the two honest citizens of 
Ghent, for they had intelligence given to them of this 
arrangement, and in consequence changed the hour 0 
meeting in the market-place to seven o clock instead of 
eight, in order that they might break the measure of 
Peter du Bois. The plan on their part was very success¬ 
ful, for on Thursday morning Roger Cremin and James 
d’Ardembourg first got possession of the market-place, 
and though Peter du Bois with his companions came there, 
he was quite thunderstruck at finding that the deans ot 
guilds with their men had united against him ; indeed, he 
now began to fear for his life, and withdrew himself from 
the crowd as quietly as he could. Roger Cremin advanced 
to the Lord Bourchier and his party, saying, \\ here is 
Peter du Bois? We wish also to know your intentions. 
Are vou friends or enemies?” The Lord Bourchier was 
not aware that Peter had made h.s escape, but on being 
informed that he was not with them, he replied, 1 know 
not what is become of him; I thought he had been here. 
For my part, 1 shall be steady to the king of England, 
mv natural lord, who sent me here, as you will be pleased 

to remember, in answer to your own entreaties. that 

is very true,” said Roger Cremin and his party; and it 
the town of Ghent had not sent for you, you would be 
put to death : but in honour to the King of Englan , 
neither you nor your men shall run the slightest risk 
Retire peaceably to your homes. We are determined to 
have the Duke of Burgundy for our lord, and to carry on 
war no longer.” Cpon this the Lord Bourchier and his 
men quietly left the market-place, and the Ghent men who 
had been with him slily slipt away or joined themselves 
to the better disposed party. Sir John d’Elle now entered 
the town, and read aloud the Duke of Burgundy s letter, 
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which gave great satisfaction. Francis Atremen was sent 
for from the castle of Gaure, and he too agreed to the 
whole treaty. The Duke of Burgundy was informed by 
Sir John d’Elle of all that had taken place; and, on the 
5th of December, he met the deputies of Ghent at Tournay, 
finally to settle the whole business. 

At the entreaties of the Duchess of Burgundy and 
Madame de Nevers her daughter, the duke resolved to 
pardon everything that was past; and articles of peace 
were drawn out, and sealed by both parties. When the 
conference was at an end the duke and duchess went to 
Lille, where they stayed some time, and the deputies re¬ 
turned to Ghent. Peter du Bois, seeing peace so firmly 
established that there was no possibility of any further 
disturbance and rebellion, was afraid to trust himself any 
longer in Ghent. True it is that Francis Atremen en¬ 
deavoured to persuade him that the duke had pardoned 
everything, and that he had no reason to fear what was 
past. “ Francis,” said Peter, “ real pardons do not 
always lie in letters patent; one may pardon by word of 
mouth, but hatred may still lie in the heart. I am but a 
man of low birth, and of little consequence in the town of 
Ghent, and yet I have done all in my power to maintain 
its rights and privileges. Do you think in two or three 
years hence the people will remember it? Gilbert Matthew 
and his brothers, the enemies of my master, John Lyon, 
will return, and will never view me with any but evil 
eyes. Never can I trust myself in this town. And will 
you,” he continued, ” venture to remain among such 
traitors, who have broken their faith with the King of 
England? Be assured, in the end you will surely suffer.” 
“ I know not what may happen,” answered Francis; 
“ but I have such faith in the treaty, that 1 shall certainly 
remain here.” Peter du Bois then made a petition to the 
sheriffs, deacons, councillors, and governors of Ghent, 
saying, “ My fair gentlemen, I have served the good town 
of Ghent to the very utmost of my power : many times 
have I hazarded my life for it : and for all these services, 
the only reward I ask is, that you would have me, my 
wife, and children, escorted in safety with the Lord Bour- 
chier to England.” All present unanimously complied 
with his request, and Peter shortly after set out for Eng¬ 
land, well provided with gold, silver, and jewels. Sir 
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Tohn d’Elle escorted him and the Lord Bourchier, under 
passport from the Duke of Burgundy, as far as Calais. 
Thus was peace restored to the good town of Ghent. 
Roeer Cremin, as a reward for his services, was appointed 
deacon of the pilots, and James d’Ardembourg was made 
deacon of the small craft; both of which are profitable 
offices when commerce is uninterrupted. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Sir John Froissart sets out on h.s journey to visit Prince Gaston Phoebus, Count de Fot* 
8 —His adventures on the road —He meets with Sir Espaign du L>-on—I neir convers¬ 
ation respecting the country through which they pass—The different garrisons and 
the family of the count-Froissart's reception at Orthes—Interesting description * 
he court and castle of the Count de Fo.x-Strange death of the count s only son 
Curious story respecting Sir Peter de lkarn-Le Bastot de Mauteon s accoun of^his 
own adventures—Sir John Froissart sups at Orthes—Wars of Lastille and Portug 
The battle of Aljubarota. 


I have now been some time without alluding to the affairs 
of distant countries, those nearer home being so fresh in 
my memory, and so much more agreeable to speak about; 
it must not, however, on this account be supposed that 
nothing was done worthy of record, for valiant men in 
Castille, Portugal, Gascony, Limousin, and other places, 
were employing themselves against each other, and many 
noble deeds were performed in surprising castles, and 
conquering towns. And for this reason, I, Sir John Frois¬ 
sart, having undertaken, at the request of that most re¬ 
nowned prince, Guy de Chfitillon, Count de Blois, to indite 
and chronicle this history,—a history which will be muc 
in request, and in which all good people will take pleasure 
when I am dead and gone,—determined, in order to ascer- 
tain the truth of these distant transactions, instead ot 
sending others to make the inquiry, to go myself 
visit that high and redoubted prince, Gaston I hce us, 
Count de I oix and de B6arn—for I well knew that 1 
should be so fortunate as to be admitted into his house¬ 
hold, I could not choose a situation better suited for my 
purpose, since knights and squires from all countries as¬ 
sembled at his court. When I intimated this intention o 
mv good lord and sovereign master the Count de B 01s, 
he gave me letters of recommendation to the count, an 
I began my journey, inquiring on all sides for news, an 
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by the grace of God arrived safe at the count’s residence 
st Orthes, in B^arn, on St. Catherine’s day, in the year 
1388. 

The Count de Foix gave me a hearty welcome, adding 
that he was already well acquainted with me, for though 
he had never before seen me, he had frequently heard me 
spoken of. He at once retained me in his household, giv¬ 
ing me full liberty to act as I pleased, as long as I re¬ 
mained with him. It was at his court I learned the greater 
part of those events which happened in the kingdoms of 
Castille, Portugal, Navarre, Arragon, and even in Eng¬ 
land, also in the Bourbonnais, and everything concerning 
Gascony. The count himself was very communicative, 
and readily answered every question put to him, saying, 
“ That the history I was employed upon would in times to 
come be more sought after than any other; because, my 
fair son,” he added, ‘‘more gallant deeds of arms have 
been performed within these last forty years, and more 
wonderful things have happened, than for three hundred 
years before.” I will, therefore, continue my history, 
adding to my own materials all that I learnt at the 
court of Prince Gaston Phoebus; and if I have, hitherto, 
dwelt on gallant deeds, on hard-fought skirmishes and 
battles, and told how castles, forts, and towns were 
attacked and taken, many more will follow, and of these, 
by God’s grace, I will give a true account. 

Between the countries of Foix and B6arn lies the terri¬ 
tory of Bigorre, which belongs to France, and is bounded 
on one side by the Toulousain, and on the other by Com- 
minges and B^arn. In Bigorre is situated the strong 
castle of Lourde, which has always been regarded as be¬ 
longing to the English, since that territory was given up 
to King Edward and his son the Prince of Wales, as part 
of the ransom for King John of France. When the Prince 
of Wales, attended by the princess, left England, to take 
possession of the duchy of Aquitaine, they resided at Bor¬ 
deaux about a year, and then, at the invitation of the 
Count d’Armagnac, came into Bigorre, and fixed their 
residence at Tarbes, a handsome town situated among 
rich vineyards, and watered by the beautiful river Lisse, 
which rises in the mountains of B^arn and Catalonia. Five 
leagues from Tarbes is the town of Morlans, and about 
six the town of Pau, both belonging to the Count de Foix. 
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who during the time the prince and princess were at 
Tarbes waf himself at Pau engaged in erecting a hand¬ 
some castle on the outskirts of the town Now this invit- 
fltion had been given to the Prince and Princess of Wales 
by Count d’Armagnac, with a view to prevail on them to 
intercede with the Count de Foix to release him from a 
part, if not from the whole of the sum of 250,000 francs, 
which he owed for his ransom; for he was well aware that 

the Count de Foix would come and pay his res P e c ts l ° 
Se prince and princess while in his neighbourhood. It 
turned out as Count d’Armagnac had expected, for the 
Count de Foix, accompanied by 6oo. horses and 60 
knights, took an early opportunity of visiting the prince 

and” princess, who were much pleased a * h,s K c0 ™ h '" g ’ 
eave him a most handsome entertainment, but the prince 
would not consent to mention the subject of the ransom 
to him: “ You were made prisoner, he said to Count 
d’Armagnac, ’’ by fair deeds of arms, and in open battle, 
it was you who put our cousin the Count de Foix to th 
hazard of the fight, and if fortune has been fav ' ourable . 
him and adverse to you, he surely ought not ‘° fa ™ “ 
worse for it. Neither my lord and father nor myself 
would have thanked you, if you had entreated us to g ve 
back what we had honourably won at Poitiers, and 
which we returned thanks to God.” The count, upon 
this, finding he could not prevail with the prince, made 
similar request of the princess, who gave him a tar 
different reception, and immediately requested the Count 
de Foix to grant her a boon. ” Madam,” he replied I 
am but a poor gentleman—and insignificant bachelor, 
therefore I canm/make great gifts; but if the boon you 
request do not exceed 60,000 francs, 1 cheerfully grant it. 
The princess was anxious to gam the whole amount b 
the count suspecting that the boon had reference to'the 
ransom of the Count d’Armagnac, was not inclined to do 

This and many other things I learned upon my way 
to visit the Count de Foix. At the tune I undertook my 
journey, reflecting on the diversity of countries I hadnev 
seen I set out from Carcassone, leaving Toulouse on the 
right, and first entered the territory of the count at 
Panders, where I halted three days. Pamiers is a deligh 
ful city situated among vineyards, and surrounded by a 
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clear and broad river called the Liege. Here I fell in by 
accident with a knight attached to the Count de Foix— 
a prudent and valiant man, handsome in person, and 
about fifty years old. We journeyed in company together 
on the road to Orthes, and the knight, after saying his 
orisons, entered freely into conversation with me respect¬ 
ing the affairs of France. We crossed Mount Cesse, and 
passing by the castle of Ortingas, went on to dine at a 
castle belonging to the Count de Foix. After dinner the 
knight said to me, “ Let us ride gently, as we have but 
two leagues to our lodgings for the night.” ” Willingly,” 
said I. ‘‘ We have this day,” continued the knight, 
44 passed the castle of Ortingas, the garrison of which did 
great harm to this part of the country. Peter d’Achin 
had possession of it; he took it by surprise, and by it 
gained 60,000 francs from France.” ‘‘ How so?” said I. 
44 In the middle of August, on the Feast of our Lady,” 
replied the knight, 44 a fair is holden at Ortingas, when 
all the country people assemble, and to which much 
merchandise is brought—now Peter d’Achin and his 
companions at Lourde had long wanted to gain the town 
and castle of Ortingas, but could not devise the means. 
In the beginning of May, however, they instructed two 
of their men to seek for service in the town, in order that 
they might have friends within the walls, whenever they 
should find themselves prepared to surprise the place. 
When the fair time came, the town was filled with foreign 
merchants, and in the houses of the masters of these two 
servants, there was, as usual, much drinking and feasting. 
Peter d’Achin, thinking this a good opportunity, placed 
some men in ambush, and sent forward six varlets with 
two ladders to the town, who, with the assistance of the 
servants, managed to fix the ladders against the walls, 
which they mounted; one of the servants then conducted 
them towards the gate, where only two men were on 
guard, and placing them in concealment, said, 4 Do you 
remain here till you hear me whistle; then sally forth and 
slay the guards. 4 The servant then advanced to the gate, 
and calling the guards by name, said, 4 Open the door - 
I bring you some of the best wine you have ever tasted. 
As soon as the door was opened, he gave a whistle, upon 
which his comrades rushed into the guard-room and slew 
the guards so suddenly that they could give no alarm; they 
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then let down the drawbridge, and at one blast of their 
horn all the party in ambush mounted their horses, and 
came full gallop into the town, where they found all its 

inhabitants either feasting or in bed and & a J n ^ ' 
town.” “ But how did they gain the castle? I asked. 

“ I will tell you,” said Sir Espaign du Lyon, for that was 
the name of my companion; “ when the town was taken, 
as ill-luck would have it, the governor was absent, supping 
with some merchants, so that he was made prisoner, and 
the next day Peter d’Achin had him brought before the 
castle in which were his wife and children, whom 1 eter 
so frightened, by declaring that unless they surrendered 
the place he should be put to death before their eyes that 
they most gladly complied, and by this means Peter 
d’Achin got possession of the castle, and a very large 

booty, besides much money.” . 

With this, and other subjects of conversation, we rode 

on to Montesquieu, and thence to Palaminich on t e 
Garonne. As we approached this town we thought ot 
entering it by the bridge over the Garonne; but this we 
found impossible, for the bridge, which was of wood, had 
been carried away by the overflowing of the river, so that 
we were forced to return to Montesquieu to dinner, and 
there we remained the whole day. On the morrow the 
knight was advised to cross the Garonne in a boat 
opposite Casseres, which we did, although with some 
difficulty, for the boat was so small that only two horses 
with their men could pass at a time. At Casseres we 
stayed a whole day, and while our servants were prepar¬ 
ing supper, Sir Espaign du Lyon and myself took a walk 
round the town. We had passed through the gate on 
the side towards Palaminich, when the knight said to 
me, “ Do you observe that part of the wall which is 
newer than the rest?” “Yes,” said I, 4 why do you 
ask?” “I will tell you how it happened, he continued. 
“ You have heard of the wars between the Count d Ar- 
magnac and the Count de Foix ; well, on the night or 
the feast of St. Nicholas, 1362, the Count de Fonc cap¬ 
tured the Count d’Armagnac, and his nephew the Lora 
d’Albrcth, and had them confined in the tower ot the 
castle of Orthes, by which capture he gained 100,000 

francs ten times told. 

“ It happened afterwards that the Count d Armagnac, 
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father of the present count, with about 200 men, took the 
town of Casseres by scalado, and when news of this 
was brought to the Count de Foix, he sent his two 
natural brothers first, and afterwards came himself with 
500 men to recover the place. He arranged his men 
about the town, and moreover had it encompassed with a 
fortification of wood, so that no sally could be made 
from it in the night-time, and in this way, without making 
any attack, blockaded them within, until their provisions 
began to fail; for, though they had plenty of wine, they 
had nothing to eat, and the river was too deep for them to 
ford. They, therefore, thought it better to surrender, 
and the count, who listened to their offers, informed 
them, that as they could not pass through any of the 
town gates, he would make a hole in the wall through 
which the garrison might come forth one by one, with¬ 
out arms, in their common dress. With this condition 
they were compelled to comply. And as they came out 
through the hole one by one, the count had them brought 
to him and sent off as prisoners, to different castles and 
towns, and this, my fair sir,” continued my companion, 
“ is the history of this wall being broken down and re¬ 
paired about ten years ago.” When we had finished 
our walk, we returned to our lodgings and supped; and 
the next day, having mounted our horses, we pursued 
our journey, following the course of the Garonne. All 
the country on the left belonged to the Count de Foix, 
and on the right to the Count d’Armagnac. On our way 
we passed Montpesac, a fine strong castle on the top of 
a rock, below which is the road and the town. On the 
outside of the castle, about a bow-shot distant, there is 
a pass called La Garde, with a town between the rock 
and the river, and an iron gate. Six men could defend 
this pass against all the world, for only one man at a 
time can advance between the rock and the river. 
“Sir,” said I to the knight, “this is a strong place, 
and a difficult country.” “Indeed it is,” he an¬ 
swered; “but nevertheless the Count de Foix and his 
men once forced it, being assisted by some English 
archers.” The next object which attracted our attention 
was a large and handsome castle on the othe-r side of 
the river, with a town of goodly appearance about it. 
This was Montesplain, and belonged, as my companion 
*K 57 
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informed me, to a cousin of the Count de Foix, 

Sir Roger d’Espaign. “ He is a great baron and landed 
proprietor in this part.” “ What relation is be, said I, 
“ to Sir Charles d’Espaign, constable of France. He 

is not of that family,” said the knight. Sir Lewis and 
Sir Charles came originally from Spain; I served, in1 my 
youth, under Sir Lewis d’Espaign, in the wars in Brit¬ 
tany for he took the side of Charles de Blois against the 
Count de Montfort.” We rode on for some time, in 
conversation about different castles, when, all at once, 
I could see the river no longer. " What is become of the 
Garonne?” said I to my companion. It loses Hselt, 
he replied, “ between those two mountains: its spring is 
about three leagues off, on the road to Catalonia below 

a castle called St. B^art, the last belonging to Fra " ce » 
on the frontiers of Arragon. The governor of St. Heart 
at this time is a squire named Ernauton, who is called 
the Bastard of Spain, and is cousin-german to Sir Roger 
d’Espaign. You will meet him at the hotel of the count 
a 1 Christmas next, and the moment you see him you will 
sav, that he is formed for a downright man-at-arms. 1 
will’ now tell you what the Duke of Anjou did when in 
this part of the country; for if you have not inserted it 
in vour history, it may be as well to do so.” We then 
rode on gently, when my companion began as follows: 

_“ At the first renewal of the war the French gained 

bark from the English all their possessions in Aquitaine, 
and Sir Oliver de Clisson having turned to the French 
interest, conducted the Duke of Anjou into Brittany, to 
the estates of Sir Robert Knolles, and to the siege ot 
Derval. I must tell you, that Sir Garsis du Chatel, a 
valiant knight and a good Frenchman, had gone to seek 
the duke, to bring him before Malvoisin, when the duke 
had issued his summons to march to Derval. It is a 
truth, as I was informed, that when Sir Garsis found Sir 
Robert Knolles was not inclined to keep the treaty made 
hv Hugh Broc, and the castle of Derval was not likely to 
surrender, he came to the duke, and said, ‘ Mv lord, what 
shall we do with the hostages. It is no fault or c [' ,me 
of theirs if the castle be not given up, and it would be a 
sin to put them to death. Is it right that they should 
have their liberty?’ ‘ Yes, by my faith,’ said the knight 
who had much compassion for them. * Go, then, said 
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the duke, ‘ and do what you please with them.’ At these 
words, as Sir Garsis told me, he went to set them at 
liberty, and on his road fell in with Sir Oliver de Clisson, 
who asked where he was going? To set the hostages 
free, was the reply. ‘ To set them free/ said Sir Oliver, 
‘ stop a little, and come with me to the duke.’ On their 
return, Sir Oliver prevailed with the duke to have the 
hostages all put to death, and Sir Garsis never dared to 
say one word in their favour, since Sir Oliver had deter¬ 
mined that they should die. Two knights and two squires 
were immediately beheaded, and when Sir Robert Knolles 
saw what was being done, he instantly opened a postern 
gate of the castle; and, in revenge, had all the prisoners 
beheaded without sparing one. The great gate was then 
opened, and the drawbridge let down, when the garrison 
sallied beyond the barriers, and began to skirmish with 
the French. According to Sir Garsis’s account, this 
skirmish was a very severe affair. The first arrow 
wounded Sir Oliver de Clisson, who was compelled to 
retire; and after much hard fighting, the duke marched 
away, and laid siege to the castle of Malvoisin, which we 
see here before us. The governor of Malvoisin, at the 
time the duke laid siege to it, was Raymonet de l’Ep^e, 
a Gascon squire, and an able man-at-arms. There were 
daily skirmishes at the barriers, and many gallant feats 
were performed by those who wished to advance them¬ 
selves. The duke and his army were encamped in these 
handsome meadows between the town of Tournay and 
the castle, on the banks of the Lisse. During this siege 
Sir Garsis du Ch£tel, who was marshal of the army, 
marched with 500 men-at-arms, 200 archers and cross¬ 
bows, and full 2,000 common men, to lay siege to the 
castle of Trigalet, which we have left behind us, and 
which, after an obstinate resistance, he so completely re¬ 
duced and destroyed, that no one has ever thought of 
rebuilding it. The castle of Malvoisin held out about 
six weeks, and it could easily have made a much longer 
resistance, but the well which supplied the castle with 
water being without the walls, they cut off the communica¬ 
tion; moreover, the weather was very hot, and the 
cisterns within quite dry, for it had not rained for many 
weeks; and all this time the besiegers were on the banks 
of this clear river, which they made use of for themselves 
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and their horses. The garrison, therefore, alarmed at 
their situation, determined to open a treaty, and Ray- 
monet de l’Ep^e, having obtained a passport to wait on 
the duke, said, ‘ My lord, if you will act courteously to 
me and my companions, I will surrender the castle of 
Malvoisin.’ ‘What courtesy do you want?’ replied the 
duke* ‘go about your business, and take care that I do 
not get hold of you, for if I do, I will deliver you up 
to Jocelin, who shall shave you without a razor. My 
lord,’ answered Raymonet, ‘ if we depart we must carry 
away what belongs to us.’ The duke paused awhile, 
and then said, ‘ I consent that you take with you what¬ 
ever you can carry before you in trunks and on sumpter 
horses, but not otherwise; and if you have any prisoners 
they must be given up.’ ‘ I agree,’ said Raymonet. 
Such was the treaty, and all who were in the castle de¬ 
parted, carrying away whatever they could. The duke, 
on recovering the castle, made a knight of Bigorre, by 
name Sir Ciquart de Luperiere, governor of it, and after¬ 
wards gave it to the Count de Foix, who still holds it. 

“ Has the Count de Foix much wealth?” said I to my 
companion. ‘‘By my faith,” he replied, “the count 
has at this moment a hundred thousand florins thirty 
times told; and there is not a year but he gives away 
60,000, for a more liberal lord in making presents does 
not exist.” ‘‘To whom does he make them?” “To 
strangers, to knights and squires, who travel through his 
country, to heralds, minstrels, indeed to all who con¬ 
verse with him; none leave him without a present. 

“ Holy Mary !” cried I, ‘‘ are his revenues so great as to 
supplv him with such a sum?” “ 1 he Count de Foix, 
replied the knight, “ has been induced to collect so large 
a sum of money, because he was continually expecting 
war with the Count d’Armagnac, and also doubtful of 
the manoeuvres of his neighbours, the Kings of France 
and England. Moreover, when the Prince of Wales was 
in Aquitaine he threatened the count that he would 
make him do homage for the county of B£arn, and on this 
account, also, he began to amass large sums of money, 
in order to defend himself should he be attacked. He 
imposed heavy taxes on the country and on all the towns. 
Each hearth pays two francs per annum, and in this he 
has found and still finds a mine of wealth; for it is 
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marvellous how cheerfully his subjects pay it. His whole 
country is well protected, and justice administered, for 
in matters of justice he is the most severe and upright 
lord existing-.” 

Thus conversing, we found ourselves in the town of 
Tournay, where our lodgings were prepared at the hotel 
of the Star. When supper was served, the governor of 
Malvoisin, Sir Raymond de Lane, came to see us, and 
brought with him four flagons of wine, as excellent as 
any I had tasted on the road. 

In the morning we left Tournay, passed the river Lisse 
at a ford, and after riding for some time entered a wood 
on the lands of the Lord de Barbason; when the knight 
said, 44 Sir John, this is the pass of Larre, look about 
you.” I did so, and a very strange place it is; indeed 
I should have considered myself in great danger, if I 
had not had the knight for my companion. As we con¬ 
tinued our journey the knight began as follows:— 44 Dur¬ 
ing the time Peter d’Achin held the castle and garrison of 
Ortingas, those of Lourde made frequent excursions from 
their fort. On one occasion they fell in with a party of 
knights and squires from Bigorre, who had heard of their 
ravages, and were desirous to put a stop to them. They 
met about the spot where we now are, and having dis¬ 
mounted, advanced with pointed lances on each other, 
crying out, 4 St. George for Lourde!’ 4 Our Lady for 
Bigorre 1 * The charge was very severe, for they thrust 
their spears with all their strength; and, to add greater 
force, urged them forward with their breasts. When 
they had used the spears for some time they threw them 
aside, and began to fight with their battle-axes. This 
contest lasted for three hours, and it was marvellous to 
see how well they defended themselves. When any were 
so worsted, or out of breath, that they could no longer 
support the fight, they seated themselves near a ditch full 
of water in the plain, removed their helmets, and re¬ 
freshed themselves, then, replacing their helmets, they 
returned to the combat. 

“ I do not believe there was ever a battle so well fought 
and so severe as this of Marteras, in Bigorre, since the 
famous combat of thirty English against thirty French 
knights in Brittany. They fought hand to hand, and 
Ernauton de Sainte Colombe, an excellent man-at-arms, 
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was at one time on the point of being killed by a squire 
of the country, when his servant, seeing his master s 
danger, came up, and wresting the battle-axe from his 
hand, said, ‘ Ernauton, go and sit down, you are not in 
a state to continue the fight;’ and upon saying this, he 
advanced to the squire, to whom he gave such a blow 
upon his helmet that he staggered and almost fell down; 
he then closed with him, and flinging him to the ground, 
said, 4 Surrender to my master or I will put you to 
death.’ ‘ And who is your master?’ said the squire. 

‘ Ernauton de Sainte Colombe, with whom you have been 
so long engaging.’ I he squire consented, and surrend¬ 
ered on condition to deliver himself prisoner within fifteen 
days at the castle of Lourde, whether rescued or not. 
Ernauton Biscete and Le Mengeant de Sainte Basile 
fought hand to hand without sparing themselves, till both 
were killed upon the spot. With their death the combat 
ceased by mutual consent, for all the men were so worn 
out that they could wield their axes no longer. In order 
to preserve the memory of this battle, a cross was erected 
on the spot where these two knights fought and died. 
See, there it is,” said my companion. Upon which we 
turned to the right, and made for the cross, when each 
of us said an Avc Maria and a Paternoster for the souls 
of the deceased. From this spot we rode on at. our 
ease, not to fatigue our horses; and the knight pointed 
out to me, on the other side of the river, the town and 
castle of Montgaillard, and the road which goes straight 
to Lourde. He then related several particulars touching 
the siege of Lourde and the death of the governor, whom, 
on account of his obstinate resistance, the Count de hoix 
stabbed five times, and then cast into prison, where he 
died. “ Holy Mary!” said I to the knight;, “ was ^ not 
this a great act of cruelty?” “Whatever it was, he 
replied, “so it happened,'and ill betide him who angers 
th<> count, for he pardons none. He kept his cousin- 
german, the Viscount de Chateaubon, even though he is 
his heir, eight months in prison in the tower of^ Orthes, 
and then ransomed him for 40,000 francs. . What, 
sir !” said 1 ; “ has not the Count de Foix any children? 

“ Yes ! in God’s name! but not in lawful marriage; he 
has two young knights, bastards, Sir Jenuain and Sir 
Garcien, whom he loves most dearly.” “And was he 
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never married?** “ Yes, and is so still; but Madame de 
Foix does not live with him. She resides in Navarre; 
for the King of Navarre is her brother.” 44 Had the 
count never any children by her?” 44 Yes, a fine son, 
who was the delight of his father and of the country.” 
44 And pray, sir,” said I, 44 may I ask what became of 
this son?” 44 Yes,” replied Sir Espaign du Lyon; ‘‘but 
the story is too long at present, for as you see here is 
the town.” At these words we entered Tarbes, where 
we remained a whole day, for it is a very comfortable 
place. 

Early in the morning, after mass, we left Tarbes, and 
had not journeyed very far when the knight stopped on 
the plain and said, 44 We are now in B6arn.” At this 
spot two roads cross each other, one to Morlens and the 
other to Pau : we hesitated which to take, but at last 
followed the former. Riding over the heaths of B^arn, 
which are tolerably level, I asked, in order to renew our 
conversation, whether the town of Pau were near? 
44 Yes,” said the knight, 44 I will show you the steeple. 
It is, however, much farther off than it appears, and the 
roads are very bad, being of deep clay. Below are the 
town and castle of Lourde. ” 44 And who is governor of 

Lourde now?” 44 John de B^arn, brother to Sir Peter 
de B^arn who was murdered.” 44 Indeed,” said I, 44 and 
does this John de B£arn ever visit the Count de Foix?” 
44 Never since the death of his brother; but his other 
companions, Peter d’Achin and Ernauton de Sainte 
Colombe, go thither whenever they have occasion.” As 
we rode on I said to my companion, 44 Sir Knight, I 
should much like to know what caused the death of the 
son of the Count de Foix.” At this the knight became 
pensive, and said, 44 It is so melancholy a subject that I 
would rather not speak of it. When you are at Orthes, 
you will find many there who will tell you the whole 
history.** With this answer I was obliged to content 
myself, and so we continued our journey until we arrived 
at Morlens, where we passed the night. The next day 
we dined at Montgerbal, and, after drinking a cup at 
Ercie, arrived by sunset at Orthes. The knight dis¬ 
mounted at his own house, and I did the same at the 
hotel of the Moon, kept by a squire of the count, by 
name Ernauton du Pin, who received me with much 
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pleasure on account of my being: a Frenchman. Sir 
Espaign du Lyon, soon after our entrance into Orthes, 
went to the castle to speak with the count, whom he 
found in his gallery; and as soon as he informed him 
of my arrival, I was instantly sent for. On entering his 
presence the count received me most handsomely, and 
retained me in his household. Our acquaintance was 
strengthened by my having brought with me a book 
which I had made at the desire of Winceslaus of Bohemia, 
Duke of Luxembourg and Brabant; in which book, called 
Le Meliador, are contained all the songs, ballads, rounde¬ 
lays, and virelays, which that gentle duke had composed. 
Every night after supper I read out to the count parts 
of it, during which time he and all present preserved the 
greatest silence; and when any passages were not 
perfectly clear, the count himself discussed them with 
me, not in his Gascon language, but in very good French. 

I shall now tell you several particulars respecting the 
count and his household. Count Gascon Phoebus de 
Foix, at the time of which I am speaking, was about 
fifty-nine years old; and although I have seen very 
many knights, squires, kings, princes, and others, I 
never saw anv one so handsome. He was so perfectly 
formed that no one could praise him too much. He 
loved earnestly the things he ought to love, and hated 
those which it became him to hate. He was a prudent 
knight, full of enterprise and wisdom. He never allowed 
any men of abandoned character to be about him, reigned 
prudently, and was constant at his devotions. There were 
regular nocturnals from the Psalter, prayers from the 
rituals to the Virgin, to the Holy Ghost, and from the 
Burial Service. He had, every day, distributed, as alms 
at his gate, five florins, in small coin, to all comers. He 
was liberal and courteous in his gifts, and well knew how 
to take and how to give back. He loved dogs above all 
other animals; and during summer and winter amused 
himself much with hunting. He never indulged in any 
foolish works or ridiculous extravagances, and took ac¬ 
count every month of the amount of his expenditure. 
He chose twelve of the most able of his subjects to 
receive and administer his finances, two serving two 
months each, and one of them acting as comptroller. 
Hq had certain coffers in his apartment, whence he took 
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money to give to different knights, squires, or gentlemen, 
when they came to wait on him, for none ever left him 
without a gift. He was easy of access to all, and entered 
very freely into discourse, though laconic in his advice 
and in his answers. He employed four secretaries to 
write and copy his letters, and these were to be in readi¬ 
ness as soon as he left his room. He called them neither 
John, Walter, nor William, but his good-for-nothings, 
to whom he gave his letters, after he had read them, to 
copy or to do anything else which he might command. 
In such manner lived the Count de Foix. When he 
quitted his chamber at midnight for supper, twelve serv¬ 
ants bore each a lighted torch before him. The hall 
was full of knights and squires, and there were plenty of 
tables laid out for any who chose to sup. No one spoke 
to him at table unless he first began the conversation. 
He ate heartily of poultry, but only the wings and thighs. 
He had great pleasure in hearing minstrels, being himself 
a proficient in the science. He remained at table about 
two hours, and was pleased whenever fanciful dishes 
were served up to him—not that he desired to partake 
of them, but having seen them, he immediately sent them 
to the tables of his knights and squires. In short, every¬ 
thing considered, though I had before been in several 
courts, I never was at one which pleased me more, nor 
was ever anywhere more delighted with feats of arms. 
Knights and squires were to be seen in every chamber, 
hall, and court, conversing on arms and armour. Fvery- 
thing honourable was to be found there. All intelligence 
from distant countries was there to be learnt; for the 
gallantry of the count had brought together visitors from 
all parts of the world. Seeing the hotel of the count so 
spacious and so amply provided, I was very anxious to 
know what was become of his son Gaston, and by what 
accident he died, for Espaign du Lyon would never satisfy 
my curiosity. Indeed, I made so many inquiries on the 
subject, that an old and intelligent squire at last informed 
me. He began his tale thus :— 

“ It is well known that the Count and Countess of Foix 
are not on good terms with each other. This disagree¬ 
ment arose from the King of Navarre, who is the lady s 
brother. The King of Navarre had offered to pledge 
himself, in the sum of 50,000 francs, for the Lord 
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d’Albreth, whom the Count de Foix held in prison. The 
count, knowing the King of Navarre to be: crafty and 
faithless, would not accept his security, which circum¬ 
stance piqued the countess, and raised her indignation 
against her husband. The countess went to the King of 
Navarre to endeavour to settle this business; and when, 
after much talking, she found she could come to no 
satisfactory arrangement, she was afraid to return home, 
knowing her husband to be of a cruel disposition towards 
those with whom he was displeased. Thus things re¬ 
mained for some time. Gaston, my lords son, grew up 
and became a fine young gentleman. He married t 
daughter of the Count d’Armagnac, sister to the present 
count, by which union peace was restored between Foix 
and Armagnac. He might be at the time about fifteen 
or sixteen years old, and was a very fine figure, the exac 
resemblance of his father. Some time after his marriage 
he took it into his head to make a journey into Navarre 
to visit his mother and uncle; but it was an unfortunate 
journey for him and for this country. In Navarre he was 
splendidly entertained, and stayed there some time wi 
his mother. On taking leave he could not prevail on her 
to return, for she had found that the count had bid him 
convey no such request to her. She consequently re¬ 
mained, and the heir of Foix went to Pampeluna to take 
leave of his uncle, who detained him ten days, and on his 
departure made him several handsome presents the 
last gift he gave to him was the cause of his death, an 
I W ili tell you in what way. As the youth was on the 
point of setting out, the king took him privately into his 
chamber and gave him a bag full of powder, " was 
of such pernicious quality that it would cause the dea h 
of any one who ate it. ' Gaston, my fair nephew said 
the king, ‘ will vou do what I am about to tell you. You 
see how unjustl'v the Count de Foix hates y° ur mother. 
Now if you wish to reconcile them, you must take 
small pinch of this powder and strew it upon the meat 
destined for your father's table; but take care no one 

sees vou. The instant he has taken it he will be impa 
tient 'for your mother’s return, and henceforth they will 
so love each other that they will never again be separated. 
Do not mention this to any one, for if you dc, it will lose 

its effect.’ 





4 4 
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The youth, who believed all which his uncle told him, 
cheerfully agreed to do as he said, and then departed 
from Pampeluna. On his return to Orthes, his father 
received him gladly, and asked what presents he had 
received. The youth replied, ‘Very handsome ones;’ 
and then showed him all, except the bag which contained 
the powder. It was customary in the h6tel de Foix for 
Gaston and his bastard brother, Evan, to sleep in the 
same chamber; they loved each other dearly, and dressed 
alike, for they were of the same size and age. It hap¬ 
pened one night that their clothes got mixed together; 
and the coat of Gaston being on the bed, Evan, noticing 
the powder in the bag, said to him, ‘ What is this, Gas¬ 
ton?’ By no means pleased at the inquiry, Gaston 
replied, ‘Give me back my coat, Evan; what have you 
to do with it?’ Evan flung him his coat, and Gaston 
during the day became very pensive. Three days after 
this, as if God were interposing to save the life of the 
Count de Foix, Gaston quarrelled with Evan at tennis, 
and gave him a box on the ears. Much vexed at this, 
Evan ran crying into the count’s apartment, who imme¬ 
diately said to him, 4 What is the matter, Evan?’ 4 My 
lord,’ replied he, 4 Gaston has been beating me, but he 
deserves beating much more than I do.’ 4 For what 
reason?’ said the count. On my faith, said Evan, 
4 ever since his return from Navarre, he wears a bag of 
powder in his breast. I know not what he intends to do 
with it; but he has once or twice told me that his mother 
would soon return hither, and be more in your good 
graces than she ever was.’ 4 Ho,’ said the count; 4 be 
sure you do not mention to any one what you have just 
told me.’ The Count de Foix then became very thought¬ 
ful on the subject, and remained alone until dinner-time, 
when he took a seat as usual at the table. It was Gas¬ 
ton’s office to place the dishes before him and taste them. 
As soon as he had served the first dish the count detected 
the strings of the bag hanging from his pourpoint, the 
sight of which made his blood boil, and he called Gaston 
towards him. The youth advanced to the table, when the 
count undid his pourpoint, and with his knife cut away 
the bag. Gaston was thunderstruck, turned very pale, 
and began to tremble exceedingly. The count took some 
powder from the bag, which he strewed over a slice of 
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bread, and calling to him one of his dogs, gave it to him 
to eat. The instant the dog had eaten a morsel, his 

eyes rolled round in his head, and he died. . 

“The count was much enraged, and not without 
reason, and it was with great difficulty that the knights 
and squires who were present, prevented him from slay¬ 
ing his son. ‘ Ho, Gaston,’ he said, ‘thou traitor; for 
thee, and to increase thine inheritance, have I made war, 
and incurred the hatred of the kings of France and 
England, Spain, Navarre, and Arragon;’ then, leaping 
over the table, with a knife in his hand, he was about to 
thrust it into his body, when the knights and squires in¬ 
terfered ; and on their knees besought him— 4 My lord, 
for Heaven’s sake, consider you have no other child. 
Let him be confined, and inquiry made into the matter. 
Perhaps he was ignorant of what the bag contained, and, 
therefore, may be blameless.’ ‘Well, then, confine him 
in the tower,’ said the count; 4 only be careful that he is 
forthcoming.’ As soon as Gaston was placed in confine¬ 
ment, many of those who served him escaped, but fifteen 
were arrested and afterwards put to death. 

“ This business made a great impression upon the 
count; and in presence of all the nobles and prelates of 
Foix and Bearn, he declared his intention of putting 
Gaston to death. They, however, would not sanction 
such severity, and it was at last determined that Gaston 
should be confined in prison for two or three months, 
and then sent on his travels for a few years, until his 
ill conduct should be forgotten, and himself feel grateful 
for the lenity of his punishment. News of this circum¬ 
stance spread far and near, and came to the ears of Pope 
Gregory XL, at Avignon, who immediately sent off the 
Cardinal of Amiens as his legate to Bdarn, in order to 
accommodate the affair; but the cardinal had scarcely 
travelled as far as Beziers when he heard that it was use¬ 
less for him to continue his journey, for that the son of 
the Count de Foix was dead. .Since I have said so much 
upon the subject,” continued my informant, 44 I must tell 
you how he died. At the count’s orders he was confined 
in a room of the dungeon, where there was little light; 
there he remained ten days, scarcely eating or drinking 
anything. It is even reported, that after his death all 
the food that had been brought to him was found un- 
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touched ; so that it is marvellous how he could have 
lived so long. From the time he entered the dungeon he 
never put off his clothes, and the count would permit no 
one to remain in the room to advise or comfort him. On 
the day ot his death, the person who waited upon him, 
seeing the state he was in, went to the count, and said, 
My lord, for God’s sake, do look to your son; he is 
certainly starving himself.’ On hearing which the count 
became very angry, and went himself to the prison. It 
was an evil hour : the count had in his hand a knife, with 
which he had been paring his nails, and which he held 
tight between his fingers, with scarcely the point pro¬ 
truding, when pushing aside the tapestry that covered 
the entrance of the prison, through ill luck, he hit his 
son on a vein of the throat with the point of the knife, 
as he rushed forward, addressing him, ‘ Ha ! traitor! 
why dost thou not eat?’ Then, without saying or doing 
more, he instantly left the place. The youth was much 
frightened at his father’s arrival, and withal exceedingly 
weak from fasting. The point of the knife, small as it 
was, had cut a vein, and as soon as he felt it, he turned 
himself on one side, and died. Scarcely had the count 
reached his apartment when his son’s attendants came to 
him in haste to inform him that Gaston was dead. 
‘Dead?’ cried the count. ‘Yes; God help me, he is 
indeed dead, my lord.’ The count would not believe the 
report, and sent one of his knights to ascertain the truth. 
The knight soon returned to confirm the account, when 
the count wept bitterly, crying out, ‘ Ha, ha, Gaston, 
how sad a business is this for thee and me ! In an evil 
hour didst thou visit thy mother in Navarre. Never shall 
I be happy again.’ He then ordered his barber to be 
sent for, and was shaven quite bare; he also clothed 
himself, as well as his whole household, in black. The 
body of the youth was borne with tears and lamentation 
to the church of the Augustine friars, at Orthes, where 
it was buried.” 

My heart was much moved at this sad recital of the 
squire of B^arn. I was truly sorry for the count, whom 
I found a magnificent, generous, and courteous lord; I 
thanked the squire for the narrative, and then bade him 
adieu. 

We met frequently afterwards in the h6tel de Foix, and 
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ronversed much together. 1 once asked him about Sir 
Peter de Bcfarn, bastard brother to the count, whether he 
was rich or married. “Married, indeed he is,” replied 
he ‘‘but neither his wife nor children live with him; 
and I will tell you the reason. Sir Peter has a custom 
when asleep in the night-time, to rise, arm himself, draw 
his sword P and begin fighting as if he were in actual 
combat. The chamberlains and valets, who sleep in his 
chamber to watch him, on hearing him rise, go to him, 
and inform him of what he is doing, when he appears 
quite ignorant about it. Sometimes they remove his arms 
from the chamber, when he makes such a noise and clatter 
that one might suppose all the spirits of 1:he nether world 
were in the room.” I again asked whether_ he had a 

large fortune with his wife. “ Yes, he had sald th 
scniire- “but the lady keeps possession of all except < 
fourth part, which Sir Peter has.” "And where does 
she reside?” “ With her cousin, the King- of Lastille, 
he replied; " her father was Count of Biscay and cousin- 
german to Don Pedro, who put him to death. Ho y 

Mary!” said I to the squire, "how came Sir Peter to 
have such fancies that he cannot sleep quietly in bed, but 
must skirmish about the house?—this is very strange. 
"Indeed,” answered the squire, "they have frequently 
asked him; but he knows nothing about it. the hrst 
time it happened was on the night following a day when 
he had hunted a wonderfully large bear in the woods of 
Btfarn The bear had killed four of his dogs, and wounded 
several others. Upon which Sir Peter drew h,s sword 
of Bordeaux steel, and advanced to attack the amma 
and after much danger and difficulty slew him Every 
one was astonished at the enormous size of the beast, 
and the courage of the knight who had attacked an 
slain it When his wife, the Countess of Biscay, saw 
the bear, she instantly fainted, and was carried to her 
chamber, where she continued very disconsolate all tha 
and the following day, and would not say what ailed her 
on the third day she told her husband she could neve 
recover until she had made a pilgrimage to St. James s 
shrine at Compostella. ‘ Give me leave, she said, 
go thither, and to take with me my son Peter and m 
daughter Adrienne.’ Sir Peter too easily complied, and 
the lady packed up all her jewels and plate, resolv g 
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never to return again. On her way she took an oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting her cousins, the King and Queen of 
Castille, who entertained her so handsomely that she 
still remains with them, and will neither return herself 
nor send back her children.” 

Among the solemn rites which the Count de Foix 
observes, he most magnificently keeps the feast of St. 
Nicholas; he holds this festival even more splendidly than 
that of Easter. All the clergy of the town of Orthes, with 
the inhabitants, walk in procession to seek the count at 
the castle, who returns with them to the church of St. 
Nicholas, when is sung the psalm, ” Benedictus Dominus, 
Deus meus, qui docet tnanus meas ad prcelium et digitos 
meos ad helium ,” which is repeated as in the chapels of 
the Pope or the King of France. When I was present 
on St. Nicholas’ day, the Bishop of Pamiers sang mass, 
and I there heard organs play as melodiously as I ever 
heard in any place. At the feast of Christmas, which the 
count keeps with great solemnity, crowds of knights and 
squires from Germany waited on him, to all of whom he 
gave most splendid entertainments. I there saw the 
Bourg d’Espaign, of whose surprising strength Sir 
Espaign du Lyon had told me; I saw also many knights 
from Arragon and England, which last were of the house¬ 
hold of the Duke of Lancaster, who resided at the time at 
Bordeaux. I moreover became acquainted with a Gascon 
squire, called Le Bastot de Mauteon, who lodged at the 
same hotel as myself, and who, one night, while we were 
waiting for the count’s supper-time, told me part of his 
history, which was as follows :— 

“ The first time I bore arms was under the Captal de 
Buch at the battle of Poitiers ; by good luck I made three 
prisoners, who paid me, one with the other, 4,000 francs. 
The following year I was in Prussia, with the Count de 
Foix and his cousin, the captal, under whose command I 
was. On our return from Prussia we found the Duchess 
of Orleans, and several other ladies, shut up in Meaux in 
Brie. The peasants had confined them in the market¬ 
place of Meaux, and would have done violence to them if 
God had not sent us thither, for the ladies were completely 
in their power. Upwards of 6,000 Jacks were killed upon 
the spot. At this time there was a truce between France 
and England, but the King of Navarre continued the war 
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on his own personal quarrel with the regent of France. 
The Count de Foix returned to his own country, and my 
master and myself remained in the pay of the King of 
Navarre, who made a very sharp war upon France. 

“ At length a treaty was concluded, according to the 
terms of which, it was necessary for all men-at-arms and 
free companies to quit the fortresses and castles held by 
them. Many companions, who had learned the art of war 
under different commanders, held councils as to what they 
should do, for, of course, they must live. All marched 
into Burgundy, upwards of 12,000 in number, and of 
these three or four thousand as good men-at-arms as any 
that could be found, whether to plan an engagement, to 
seize the proper moment to fight, or to surprise and scale 
towns and castles. I was with them as a captain in many 
engagements, and I think we showed what we could do at 
the battle of Brignais, where we overpowered the Con¬ 
stable of France, with full 2,000 lances, knights, and 
squires. This battle, indeed, was of great advantage to 
the companions, who enriched themselves by good 
prisoners, and by the towns and castles which they took 
in the archbishopric of Lyons. After this, by an arrange¬ 
ment with the pope and the cardinal, the largest number 
of the companions marched into Lombardy, to serve the 
Marquis de Montferrat, who was at that time at war with 
the Lord of Milan ; but myself and several others remained 
behind, having possession of manv towns, and upwards of 
sixty castles in the Maconnois, Forets, Velay, and in the 

lower part of Burgundy. # 

“ Shortly after this I joined Sir John Aymerav in his 
intended attack upon the town and castle of Sancerre. 
\Ye had, however, scarcely crossed the Loire, when we 
found ourselves in the midst of the enemy. Sir John 
Avmeray was dangerously wounded ; we kept our ground 
as long as we were able, but at last were completely sur¬ 
rounded. Yerv many were killed and wounded, and a 
still larger number made prisoners; indeed, the free com¬ 
panies never suffered such loss in France as they did that 
day. I also served in Brittany under Sir Hugh Calverley, 
where I made such good prisoners that they paid me 2,000 
francs. I then accompanied Sir Hugh into Spain against 
Don Pedro; and when treaties were entered into between 
Don Pedro and the Prince of Wales, who wished to enter 
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Spain, I was then in company with Sir Hugh Calverley, 
and returned to Aquitaine with him. 

“ The war was now renewed between the King of 
France and the prince; it was vigorously carried on, and 
we had enough to do. I will tell you how I conquered 
the town and castle of Thurie, in the Albigeois, which 
castle has since been worth to me about 100,000 francs. 
On the outside of the town there is a beautiful spring, 
where every morning the women of the place came to 
fetch water; observing this, I formed my plan, and taking 
with me about fifty men from the castle of Cuillet, we 
rode all day over heaths and through woods, and about 
midnight I placed an ambuscade near Thurie. Myself, 
with only six others, disguised as women, with pails on 
our heads, entered the meadows very near the town, and 
hid ourselves in a heap of hay. It was about St. John's 
day, and the meadows were mown. When the usual hour 
for opening the gates arrived, and the women were coming 
to the fountain, each of us took his pail, and having filled 
it, placed it on his head, and made for the town, our faces 
being covered with handkerchiefs, so that no one could 
know us. Many women as they met us said, ‘ Holy 
Mary l you are out early this morning/ We replied in 
feigned voices, and passed on to the gate, where we found 
no other guard but an old cobbler mending shoes. One of 
the party then sounded his horn, as a notice to those in 
the ambuscade to advance. 

“ The cobbler, who at first paid no attention to us, on 
hearing the horn cried out, ‘ Holla ! who blows that 
horn?’ ‘ Some priest,’ we answered, ‘ who is going into 
the country.’ ‘True,’ he replied, ‘it is Sir Francis, our 
priest—he likes to be early in the fields in search of hares. ’ 
Our companions joined us at once, and on entering the 
town we found no one prepared to defend it, so it quietly 
passed into our hands.” 

Soon after Bastot de Mauldon had finished his narrative, 
the watch of the castle sounded his horn to assemble those 
in the town of Orthes who were engaged to sup with the 
Count de Foix. We who were at the inn immediately got 
ourselves ready, and having lighted our torches, set out 
for the castle. Too much praise cannot be given to the 
state and magnificence of the Count de Foix; during my 
stay at his court I found him such as far to exceed all 
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that I can say of him, and I saw many things which gave 
me the greatest pleasure. On Christmas day there were 
seated at his table four bishops of his own country, two 
Clementists and two Urbanists. The bishops sat at the 
top of the table, and next to them the count himself, and 
then several noble viscounts and others. At another table 
were seated knights and squires from Gascony and 
Bigorre; at another many knights from B6arn; Sir 
Kspaign du Lyon and three others were chief stewards of 
the hall. The count’s bastard brothers waited, and his 
two bastard sons, Sir Evan and Sir Garden—the former 
placed on the dishes, and (he latter served him with wine. 
There were many minstrels in the hall, as well those be¬ 
longing to the count, as to the strangers who were 
present. This day the count gave to the minstrels and 
heralds five hundred francs among them; he also clothed 
the minstrels of the Duke of Touraine with cloth of gold 
trimmed with ermine; the dresses were valued at two 
hundred francs. Dinner lasted till four o’clock in the 

afternoon. 

During my residence at Orthes, it was my own fault if 
I did not collect information from every country, for the 
gentle knight, Sir Espaign du Lyon, to whom I told all 
my wants, made me acquainted with such knights and 
squires as were able to give me true information of all 
those things I was desirous of knowing. I learnt much 
concerning Portugal and Castille, of which I shall give an 
account. 

Not long after the departure of the Earl of Cambridge 
from Portugal, King Fernando fell ill and died; he had 
no other child than the Queen of Spain, and upon his 
death the King of Castille received information that the 
realm of Portugal had fallen to him as the rightful suc¬ 
cessor of the deceased monarch. Many councils were 
holden on the subject, but the king himself said, “The 
Portuguese are an obstinate race; I shall never gain them 
but by conquest.’’ Now it happened that the Portuguese, 
as soon as they found themselves without a king, resolved 
to send a deputation to a bastard brother of King Fer¬ 
nando, a valiant and wise man, by name Denis, a monk, 
and master of the order of Avis, declaring that they would 
rather be governed by him than by the King of Castille. 
Lisbon and four others of the principal cities of Portugal 
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resolved strenuously to support the interest of Denis; his 
election consequently took place, and he was crowned king 
in the cathedral church of Coimbra, with the unanimous 
consent of the commonalty of Portugal. The news of this 
was soon carried to the King of Castille, who was exceed¬ 
ingly enraged on two grounds; first, because his queen 
was the legal heiress of Portugal, and secondly, because 
the people had crowned a King of Portugal by election. 
He therefore made this a pretext for war, and demanded 
of the town of Lisbon 200,000 florins, which King Fer¬ 
nando had promised him when he espoused his daughter. 
He well knew that the King of Portugal would not be 
supported by the nobles, for the commonalty had elected 
him against their will. His intention was therefore to 
conquer Lisbon; and with this view he at once marched his 
army into Portugal, and invested that city. The King of 
Portugal was by no means alarmed at the approach of the 
Castillians, for they could not deprive him and his people 
in Lisbon of the advantages of the sea: he was advised, 
however, to send ambassadors to England, to the Duke 
of Lancaster, to renew the alliance which had subsisted 
between the King of England and his brother Ferdinand; 
while, on the other hand, the King of Castille made ap¬ 
plication for assistance to France and Gascony. 

The English parliament met about Michaelmas at West¬ 
minster. At the period of which I am speaking the wars 
in Flanders were going on between the Duke of Burgundy 
and the Ghent men. The Bishop of Norwich, Sir Hugh 
Calverley, Sir Thomas Trivet, and others, were just re¬ 
turned to England, and truces had been concluded between 
the Flemings, French, English, and Scots, to last till 
Michaelmas, 1384* Now, notwithstanding these truces, 
the English had so much on their hands, that they did not 
know which way to turn; for, besides the business of 
Portugal, a deputation from Ghent was in London, to 
request one of the king’s brothers, or the Earl of Salis¬ 
bury, as governor, to assist them. At this parliament 
there were many debates, as well respecting the Flemings, 
as the Portuguese and the Scots. The Duke of Lancaster, 
in particular, laboured hard to obtain command of a large 
body of men-at-arms and archers, whom he wished to 
carry into Portugal, and explained to the prelates, barons, 
and commoners of the realm how they were bound to 
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assist him and his brothers in recovering their inheritance, 
as they had engaged to do so when their nephew the king 
was crowned, which was apparent by deeds then sealed. 
He complained bitterly of the wrong which had been done 
to his brother and himself by delay in this matter; and of 
the paltry manner in which the Earl of Cambridge had 
been supported when he went into Portugal. The duke’s 
speech was attentively listened to, and some of the most 
able in the council declared that he was right, but the 
necessities of the kingdom, being more pressing, # must 
first be attended to; however, after much debating, it was 
settled that the Duke of Lancaster should cross the sea 
in the summer with 700 men-at-arms and 4,000 archers, 
and that they should all receive one quarter of a years 
pay in advance; but that should anytiing inimical from 
France or Scotland fall out in the meantime, this expedi¬ 
tion to Portugal must be deferred. 

When the time came the Duke of Lancaster collected 

his men and stores at Southampton; however, something 
happened which forced him to delay his expedition. The 
Admiral of France, Sir John de Vienne, with 1,000 good 
men-at-arms, had embarked at Sluys, and landed in Scot¬ 
land, whence he made war upon England, which obliged 
the whole force of that kingdom to march against him. 
This has been related before; I do not, therefore, wish to 
mention it again, but to return to the affairs of Spain and 

Portugal. 

While the King of Spain was before Lisbon, news was 
brought him by some Spanish merchants on their return 
from Flanders and Bruges, of the large armament the 
Duke of Lancaster was collecting to raise the siege of that 
city. This intelligence was believed, for the Spaniards 
well knew how anxious the duke was to renew the war 
with CastiHe; nevertheless, the siege was continued, arc 
the king sent letters and messengers to France soliciting 
assistance; in particular he wrote to Bearn, so that from 
the territories of Foix and Bearn there came to him in 
less than four days, upwards of 300 lances, the flower of 
the chivalry of that country. These barons and knights 
fixed their rendezvous at Orthes, and I heard from those 
who saw them march away, that they were the handsomest 
and best equipped company that had for a long time left 
B6arn. The Count de Foix was much grieved when he 
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saw them depart, for though he had at first consented 
that they should receive pay from the King of Castille, 
he was afraid that his country would be too much weak¬ 
ened by their departure. He sent and invited them to 
dinner, by way of wishing them a good journey; after 
mass, he led them into his cabinet, and said to them, 
“ My fair sirs, you are resolved to leave my country and 
assist the King of Castille in his wars. Your departure, 
whilst I have on hand my dispute with the Count d’Ar- 
magnac, makes me very uneasy.” ‘‘My lord,” they re¬ 
plied, “ we are obliged to go, for we have received pay 
from the King of Castille, but this war between Spain and 
Portugal will be soon ended, when we hope, if it please 
God, to return in good health to serve you.” ‘‘Soon 
ended !” exclaimed the count, “ not so, indeed, it is now 
but beginning. There is a new king in Portugal, and they 
have sent to England for support. The dispute is one 
which will last a long time, and keep you well engaged. ” 
“ My lord,” they answered, “ since we have gone so far 
we must conclude the business.” 44 God help you,” said 
the count, 44 but come, let us go to dinner.” After dinner 
the count renewed the conversation, and openly requested 
them to give up the expedition, and leave the Kings of 
Spain and Portugal to fight their own battles. 44 My 
lord,” replied the knights, 44 under your favour, we can¬ 
not act thus; we must do something for the King of 
Castille, as we have received his pay. 44 Well, well,” 
answered the count, 44 that is true enough; but I will tell 
you what will happen to you in this expedition—you will 
either return as poor and naked as you can be, or you 
will be slain or made prisoners.” The knights burst into 
loud laughter, saying, 44 At any rate we must try our 
fortunes.” The count then quitted the subject, and con¬ 
versed upon the manners of the Spaniards, remarking 
that they were a nasty people, and envious of the good 
fortunes of others. Spices and wine were then called for, 
of which all who were present partook. The count then 
took leave of the knights, and shaking each by the hand, 
recommended them to the care of God. 

During the time the King of Castille lay before Lisbon, 
(and he was there about a year,) the town of Santarem 
rebelled against him, declaring that neither Spaniard nor 
Frenchman should enter it, for the great oppression it had 
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suffered The King of Castille on hearing the intelligence 
was very melancholy, and calling his marshal, Sir Reginald 
de Limousin, said, “ Take one or two hundred spears, and 
see what they are doing at Santarem. Sir Reginald 
obeyed, took two hundred lances, and when near to the 
city sent a herald forward to announce his coming. I he 
inhabitants at the barriers answered the herald, saying 
that Sir Reginald had full liberty to enter the town, but 
he must be unarmed. Sir Reginald on hearing this said, 
“ It is quite indifferent to me whether I enter armed or 
unarmed ; all that I want is to speak with the inhabitants, 
and learn their will.” He then rode forward to the town, 
when the men of Santarem received him handsomely, and 
stated that thev had been compelled to act as they had 
done, in consequence of the pillaging of the Bretons who 
were quartered in the town. ‘‘ You may therefore tell the 
king,” they continued, ‘‘that we have unanimously re¬ 
solved, whatever may be the event, never to acknowledge 
or receive any Frenchman or Breton, or any other than 
the king himself, or such as he may depute who will treat 
us kindly.” Sir Reginald returned and reported what, he 
had heard; upon which the king replied, ‘‘ By my faith, 
they have acted like wise men.” Very shortly after this 
the king broke up the siege of Lisbon, and sent intell 1- 
gcnce to the men of Santarem that he should come and 
pay them a visit. All were exceedingly rejoiced at hearing 
it, and decorated the town against his arrival, strewing 
the streets with fresh herbs. The king made his entry at 
vespers; he was lodged in the castle called the Lion, and 
his men in the town, that is to say, as many as could, 
for the greater part were obliged to be quartered in the 
fields, and in the adjoining villages. 

During the residence of the Ring of Spain at Santarem, 
there arrived a handsome company of men-at-arms from 
Bearn, of whom the Spaniards became very jealous; and 
I must not omit to mention, that the same week the king 
broke up the siege of Lisbon, three large ships entered 
the port, having on board about five hundred English, 
three parts of whom were under no command, and without 

pay_mere adventurers, who having heard of the war 

between Castille and Portugal, resolved to go and try their 
fortune there. The Lisboners and the King of Portugal 
were much rejoiced at their arrival; and the king, on 
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seeing them, asked if the Duke of Lancaster had sent 
them. “ By my faith, sir,” replied the squire, by name 
Northberry, who seemed to be chief of the party, ‘‘it is 
a long time since the duke has known anything of us, or 
we of him. We are people from different countries, who 
come to seek the chance of arms and adventure. There 
are some of us who have come from Calais to serve you.” 
“ On my troth,” said the king, “ you and they are wel¬ 
come : your arrival gives us much joy, and know that we 
shall very shortly employ you. We have been for a time 
shut up here; but we will take the advantage of the field, 
as the Spaniards have done.” The king then invited these 
new comers to dine in the palace of Lisbon, gave orders 
that they should be well lodged, and their pay for three 
months advanced to them. After this he issued his orders 
throughout the realm, for all men capable of bearing 
arms instantly to come to Lisbon, under pain of his dis¬ 
pleasure. Very few, however, paid attention to those 
orders; notwithstanding which, the King of Portugal re¬ 
solved, at the advice of his council, to take the field and 
hazard a battle. Accordingly, on Friday morning, he 
and his troops with the English men-at-arms set out for 
Santarem. On receiving intelligence of their approach, 
the Spaniards, French, and Gascons prepared to receive 
them. It was proclaimed throughout the army, by sound 
of trumpet, for every one to be ready on Saturday morn¬ 
ing, as on that day the King of Castille would march to 
combat his enemies. When morning came, the king 
heard mass in the castle, and then in handsome array 
marched into the plain. When the two armies were near 
each other, scouts were sent forwards on both sides. The 
Spaniards were superior in numbers, and the Englishmen 
seeing this, and finding that a battle was inevitable, ad¬ 
vised the King of Portugal to take advantage of the 
hedges and bushes, and not to draw up his forces on the 
plain : which advice was approved. They were then near 
Aljubarota, a large village to which they had sent their 
stores, sumpter-horses, and baggage. About a quarter 
of a league without the village is a considerable mon¬ 
astery, whither the inhabitants go to hear mass. The 
church is on a small eminence beside the road, surrounded 
by large trees, hedges, bushes, and with some little assist¬ 
ance might be made a stronghold. 
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The king desired to follow the advice of the English, 
and as they were of opinion that the spot could be made 
sufficiently strong, and that they might securely wait for 
the enemy there, trees were immediately cut down fronting 
the plain, and so laid that the cavalry could not pass 
them ; leaving one entry not too wide, on the wings of 
which they posted all the archers and crossbows. The 
men-at-arms were on foot, drawn up beside the church 
where the king was. The king addressed his men at some 
length, and then issued orders to the army, that he was 
willing to confer the order of knighthood, in the name of 
God and St. George, on any who were desirous of that 
distinction. Upon which, sixty new knights were created, 
and the king placing them in front of the army said : 
“ My fair sirs, the order of chivalry is more exalted and 
noble than imagination can suppose, and no knight ought 
to suffer himself to be debased by cowardice or by any vil- 
lanous or dirty action; but when his helmet is on his head 
he should be bold and fierce as a lion; and because I wish 
you to show your courage this day where it will be need¬ 
ful, I order you to the front of the battalion, where you 
must exert yourselves that we may both obtain honours, 
otherwise your spurs will not become you.”. Each new 
knight in turn as he passed by answered, ” Sire, we will, 
with God’s grace, so act, that we may gain your love and 
approval.” None of the English were knighted this day; 
they were invited by the king to become knights, but 

excused themselves for that time. 

The Saturday had been a fine clear day, but the sun was 
now declining, and it was about the hour of vespers, when 
the first battalion of the Castillian army came before Aliju- 
barota, where the King of Portugal and his men were 
drawn up in battle array. The French knights who were 
with the Castillians were about 2,000 in number, as gallant 
lances as could be seen. The moment they saw the.enemy, 
like men who knew their business, they formed in close 
order, and advanced within bow-shot. The attack was 
very sharp; and those who were desirous of glory 
assaulted the place which the English had fortified; the 
entrance of which being very narrow, there was a great 
pressure of the assailants against each other, and much 
mischief done by the English archers, who shot so fast 
that the horses were larded, as it were, with arrows, and 
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fell one upon the other. The English men-at-arms and 
Lisboners now came forward, shouting out, “ Our Lady 
for Lisbon.” They were armed with well-steeled Bordeaux 
lances, with which they pierced through everything, and 
wounded knights and squires. The King of Portugal was 
mounted on a tall courser, decorated all over with the 
arms of Portugal, and having his banner set up before 
him : he was much pleased at seeing that the enemy were 
being defeated, and kept encouraging his men : “ Go on, 
my good fellows, defend yourselves well, for if there be 
no more of the enemy than what I see, we shall not make 
much of them.” Now, this first battalion of which I have 
been speaking expected to have been more quickly sup¬ 
ported by the Castillians than they were; and true it is, 
that if the King of Castille, with the main body of his 
army, had advanced to check the Portuguese in another 
quarter, the day must have been theirs. It is also true 
that the battle began too soon ; it cannot be denied that 
the knights and squires from France, Brittany, Burgundy, 
and B£arn, fought valiantly, although they were over¬ 
powered. 

As the King of Castille and his people were drawing 
near to Aljubarota, news of the defeat of the first bat¬ 
talion reached them; on hearing which the king was 
much enraged, and instantly called out, “ March banners 
in the name of God and St. George. Let us hasten to 
the rescue of our friends.” The Castillians at this began 
to quicken their march. The sun was now setting when 
the King of Castille advanced in puissant array, with 
banners displayed, and his men on barbed horses, shouting 
out, ” Castille,” and entered the fortified pass, where they 
were received with lances, battle-axes, and such a flight 
of arrows, that they were thrown into confusion, and 
many wounded or slain. The battle raged with violence, 
and the Portuguese had enough to do. The King of 
Portugal fought on foot in the encounter, and having 
placed himself at the pass with a battle-axe in his hand, 
performed wonders, knocking down three or four of the 
stoutest of the enemy, insomuch that none dared to ap¬ 
proach him. The Spaniards, as you may suppose, had a 
hard afternoon’s work, and the fortune of war was greatly 
against them. All who entered the fort of the Lisboners 
were cut to pieces, for the Portuguese would not ransom 
L 57 
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anv whether poor or noble. The number of the slain 
was’immense. Not even at Najara, where the Prince o 
Wales defeated the king, Don Henry, were so many 
nobles of Castille killed as at this battle of Aljubarota, 
which was fought on a Saturday, the feast of our Lady, 
in August, i-585. The King of Cast,lie after the battle, 
retreated to Santarem, regretting and bewailing the loss 
of his men, and cursing the hardness of his fate, when so 
many noble knights of his own kingdom, as well as of 

France, lay (lead upon the field. r _ 4 1 

By this fortunate victory which the King of Portuga 

trained over Don John of Castille, he won so much the 
affection of all Portugal, that those who, before the battle, 
had dissembled their sentiments, now came to Lisbon, 
to which city the king had retired took the oaths and 
paid their homage to him, declaring that he was "■; orth y t ° 
live, and that God must love him since he had given him 
victory over a king more powerful than himself, and that 

he deserved to wear a crown. 


CHAPTER XIV 

related by Lawrence Kongasse to the Duke ot Lancaster. 

Di king the time that these matters were passing in 
Castille, and in other countries, Sir Oliver de Llisson, 
constable of Prance, ordered a block-house to be built 
before the castle of Brest in Brittany which the English 
held, and which they would quit neither for the King or 
France, nor for the Duke of Brittany, to whom it be¬ 
longed. The Dukes of Berry and Burgundy, and the 
King's Council, had frequently written on the subject to 
the Duke of Brittany; for at that time, as y°u an 
aware, the young King of France was under the govern¬ 
ment of his uncles. They had entreated the duke to 
exert himself to conquer this castle, which, to his great 
discredit, was in the hands of the English. In com¬ 
pliance with these entreaties, the duke had once besiege 
Brest ; but, as he did not push the matter forward, the 
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Constable of France determined to undertake the siege, 
and accordingly sent thither great numbers of knights 
and squires, under command of the Lord de Malestroit, 
the Viscounts de la Belliere, Morfonace, and the Lord 
de Rochederrien. These four valiant men laid their siege 
as near to Brest as possible, and erected a large block¬ 
house of wood, surrounding the place with palisadoes and 
walls, so that the garrison was shut out from all com¬ 
munication except by sea. 

At this time there was in the Toulousain a valiant 
knight from France, by name Sir Walter de Passac, by 
whose means St. Forget and several other English gar¬ 
risons in the environs of Toulouse were recovered by the 
French. Sir Walter took St. Forget in the following 
manner. Having assembled his forces, he marched from 
Toulouse straight to the garrison, which at the time 
was under command of a B^arnois, called Le Bourg de 
Taillesac, a grand marauder. The lords of Sir Walter’s 
party immediately commenced an attack, and the cross¬ 
bow men shot so briskly, that scarcely any of the garri¬ 
son dared show themselves in its defence for fear of 
the arrows; however, the French did not gain the place 
at this first assault. In the evening they retired to re¬ 
fresh themselves, and the next morning the trumpet 
sounded for a renewal of the attack, when the French 
lords, with their men, marched gallantly to the foot of 
the ditches. It was a fine sight to mark them advanc¬ 
ing with their heads covered with their shields, and with 
their lances measuring the depth of the water in the 
ditches. When the first party had passed through, the 
others did not delay following. The second party car¬ 
ried pickaxes and iron crows to batter down the walls; 
and while engaged, they fastened their shields over their 
heads to ward off the stones and other things that were 
thrown at them from the battlements. The crossbows 
shot so well as seldom to miss what they aimed at, and 
several on the walls were mortally struck on the head bv 
the bolts. The attack was so long and successfully con¬ 
tinued, that a large breach was made in the wall. At 
this those within became so alarmed that they offered to 
surrender on having their lives spared, but they were 
not listened to, and every one was put to death; for Sir 
Walter had ordered that no quarter should be given. 
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On gaining the castle, Sir Walter had it restored to 
its proper owner, who had lost it last year from neglect 
of well guarding it; in which manner many other castles 

had formerly been lost. J . 

On leaving St. Forget, the French marched to the 

castle of La Bassere; of which Ernauton de Batefol was 
captain, who had strongly fortified the place, in expecta¬ 
tion of a visit. The French, having carefully examined 
the castle, posted themselves against that part which 
appeared to be the weakest. The crossbow men were 
ordered to advance before those intended for the assault, 
and they did their duty so well that few dared to appear 
upon the battlements. Ernauton himself was at the gate 
when the attack was sharpest, performing such wonders 
in arms that the French knight cried out, “ Here is a 
squire of great valour, who becomes his arms well, and 
makes excellent use of them ; it will not be amiss to treat 
with him to surrender the castle, and seek his^ fortune 
elsewhere; let him be informed that if Sir Walter de 
Passac conquer the castle bv storm, no power on earth 
can save him, for he has sworn to put to death all whom 
he shall find in any fort or castle.’’ A message was then 
sent to Ernauton, who professed his readiness to quit the 
castle, provided himself and the garrison were spared 
and escorted to Lourde; and these terms being agreed 
to, the French quietly took possession of the place. A Iter 
taking several other castles in those parts, Sir a e 
disbanded his army and himself retired to Carcassonne. 

Foreign countries may well wonder at the noble realm 
of France—its fine situation, its number of cities, towns, 
and castles, as well in the distant parts as in the heart 
of the country. In travelling from Toulouse to Bordeaux, 
there are verv many rich and beautiful towns. Some o 
these being English and others French, they carried on 
continual war with each other; they would have it so, 
for the Gascons were never for thirty years running 
steadilv attached to any one lord. True it is, that the 
whole country of Gascony submitted to King Edward ot 
England, and his son, the Prince of Wales; but it after¬ 
wards, as will have been seen in this history, revolted 
from its English masters. King Charles, son of King 
John of France, by his wisdom, prudence, and kind treat¬ 
ment, gained the affection of the principal Gascon barons, 
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which the Prince of Wales lost through his pride. I, 
Sir John Froissart, was at Bordeaux when the Prince of 
Wales marched into Spain, and myself witnessed the 
great haughtiness of the English, who are affable to no 
other nation but their own; nor could any of the gentle¬ 
men of Gascony or Aquitaine, though they had ruined 
themselves by these wars, obtain office or appointment 
in their own country; for the English said, they were 
neither on a level with them, nor worthy of their society; 
which made the Gascons very indignant. It was on 
account of the harshness of the prince’s manner, that the 
Count d’Armagnac and Lord d’Albreth, with many other 
knights and squires, turned to the French interest. King 
Philip of France, and the good John his son, had lost 
Gascony by their overbearing pride; and in like manner 
did the prince. But King Charles, of happy memory, 
regained them by good-humour, liberality, and humility; 
and the more firmly to strengthen his connexion with this 
people, he married his sister, the Lady Isabella de 
Bourbon, to the Lord d’Albreth, by whom he had two 

children. . . , . 

About this time Leon, King of Armenia, arrived in 

France, not indeed with king-like estate, but as driven 
from his throne and kingdom, which had been all con¬ 
quered by the Turks except a castle, situated on the sea¬ 
shore, called Courth. This castle is the key, or entrance, 
into Alexandria and the territories of the Sultan. 1 he 
king, on his first arrival, was well entertained by the 
King of France and his lords, who gained from him in¬ 
formation respecting Greece and Constantinople; for he 
was well questioned respecting the power of the Turks 
and Tartars, who had driven him from his kingdom. 
To these inquiries he answered, “ that the Cham of 
Tartary had always made war upon him, and at last 
had overpowered him.” ‘‘And is the Cham of Tartary 
so powerful?” “ Indeed he is, for with the assistance of 
the sultan, he has conquered the Emperor of Constantin¬ 
ople.” “Is Constantinople, then, under the laws ot 
the Tartars?” asked the French lord. “No, replied 
the king, “ after the war had continued for some time, 
it was agreed that the emperor, who was son of Hugh 
de Lusignan and Mary of Bourbon, should give his son 
in marriage to the cham; but, notwithstanding this 
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union, he was to enjoy his own laws and privileges. ” 
The King of Armenia was then asked, if the Sultan of 
Babylon and the Cham of Tartary were the most power¬ 
ful princes among the infidels, known to the Greeks? 
“ By no means,” he replied, “ for the Turks have always 
been looked upon as the most wise and potent in war, 
as long as they are under an able chief. And this has 
been the case with them for the last hundred years, 
although the cham completely governs the Emperor of 
Constantinople, the Turkish chief keeps him also under 
subjection. The name of their present leader is Amu- 
rat.” “ Does Amurat maintain a large army?” “ Yes, 
he was not thirty years old before he had an army of 
100,000 horse, which he always kept in the field, never 
quartering in any large town; moreover, he had 10,000 
Turks to serve and defend his person.” ‘‘Why does 
Amurat remain on terms with the cham, since he is so 
great a conqueror?” “ Because the cham is afraid of 
him, and dares not make war.” The French lords then 
asked the king if Armenia were so totally lost, that he 
had no means of recovering it? ‘‘Yes indeed,” was his 
reply, ‘‘unless a force superior to the Turks and Tartars 
cross the mountains and conquer Greece; for excepting 
the town of Courth, which is the entrance to my king¬ 
dom, and as yet remains to Christendom, the infidels 
have possession of all the rest, and where churches used 
to be thev have placed their idols, and their Mahomets. 
The King of Armenia then informed the barons of France 
how the Turks, under Amurat, had invaded Hungary, 
and that 20,000 of them were so vigorously attacked by 
the Hungarians, that they were all slain. After this he 
resumed the account of his own melancholy situation.. 

The King of France and his uncles took compassion 
upon him, because he had come from so distant a part of 
the world as Greece to seek aid and comfort, and because 
being a king he had been banished from his realm, with¬ 
out anv moans of keeping up his state, or even support¬ 
ing himself. “We wish,” said the King of France, 
“ that the King of Armenia, who has come to us in hopes 
of assistance, have allowed him wherewithal to maintain 
his dignity, as he is a king like ourselves; and. when we 
are able, he shall have men-at-arms to aid him in the 
recovery of his kingdom : for we have a very good in- 
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clination to assist him, being bound to support the 
Christian faith.” The speech of the king was approved 
by all, and the sum of 6,000 francs yearly was voted to 
the unfortunate monarch of Armenia. He had more¬ 
over 5,000 presented to him, to provide himself with 
plate and other necessaries. The palace of St. Ouen, 
near St. Denis, was given to him for his residence. He 
passed much of his time with the King of France, par¬ 
ticularly at all the grand festivals. 

You have before heard how Don John, son of Don 
Pedro, King of Portugal, and bastard brother to the 
late king, had gained possession of the crown, through 
the boldness of four of the principal towns in Portugal; 
for the nobles and knights ought not to be inculpated in 
the matter, as they had ever borne themselves loyally to 
Don John of Castille, who had married Beatrice, daughter 
and heiress of Don Ferdinand. Many, however, were of 
opinion that she was a bastard, being the daughter of a 
Portuguese lady, whose husband was still living, but this 
opinion was the more extraordinary, as Don Ferdinand 
considered her legitimate, having received a dispensation 
from Pope Urban VI. to that purpose. 

Now after the King of Portugal had defeated the 
Spaniards at the battle of Aljubarota, which took place 
near the monastery of Alcoba^ar, he returned in triumph 
to Lisbon, crowned with laurels like a Roman conqueror 
of old. The Portuguese highly honoured him for his 
courage, and after many grand festivals, a parliament 
was held by the barons, knights, and magistrates from 
the principal towns, on the state of the kingdom, and on 
the means by which they could best persevere in what 
they had been so fortunate in commencing. This con¬ 
ference was holden in the cathedral church of St. Domi¬ 
nick at Lisbon ; when it was determined to send a mes¬ 
sage to the Duke of Lancaster, who claimed the crown 
of Castille, in right of the Lady Constance, his duchess, 
to the effect, that if he wished not to surrender his right, 
which had now for some time been in suspense, he must 
without delay hasten to Portugal, accompanied by men- 
at-arms and archers. Accordingly, letters were drawn 
up in French and Latin, addressed to the King of Eng¬ 
land, the Duke of Lancaster, and his uncles of Cambridge 
and Buckingham; and when fairly engrossed and sealed, 
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they were delivered to the Grand Master of the Order of 
St. Janies, and Lawrence Fongasse, a prudent squire, 
who engaged to carry them into England, if God per¬ 
mitted, and if they should escape from enemies and 
robbers; for there are as many, if not more, by sea as 
by land. Having freighted a vessel called a lin, which 
keeps nearer to the wind than any other, these ambas¬ 
sadors embarked for England. The wind was favour¬ 
able, they were three days without seeing anything but 
sky and water, and on the fourth discovered the land of 
Cornwall. By God’s aid they at length arrived in safety 
at Southampton, where they anchored. As soon as they 
had disembarked, they were summoned by the bailiff of 
the town, who demanded whence they came, and whither 
they were going. On answering that they were from 
Portugal, and sent by the king and his council, they were 
made very welcome, provided with horses for their own 
use as well as for their attendants, and with guides tc 
conduct them to London, as they were quite ignorant of 
the country and the roads. 

On arriving at London, they dismounted in Grace- 
church, at the hotel of the Falcon, kept bv Thomelin de 
Winchester; and the same evening after dinner pre¬ 
sented their letters to the Duke and Duchess of Lancaster, 
who entertained the ambassadors honourably, and agreed 


the next day to attend them to the king. When the 
morrow came they waited on the duke by six o’clock, 
and after mass rowed up the Thames to Westminster, 
where the king and the greater part of his council resided. 

'I he duke first entered the royal presence, and address¬ 
ing the king, said, “ My lord, here is the Grand Master 
of St. James and another from Portugal, who bring you 
letters; will you please to see them?” “ Willingly, M 
replied the king. Upon which, the two ambassadors, 
kneeling, presented the letters, which the king opened 
and read. They also gave letters to the Earls of Cam¬ 
bridge and Buckingham. The king replied very 
graciously to the ambassadors, saying, “ You are 
welcome to this country. You will not return imme¬ 
diately, nor without having letters to your satisfaction. 

After this they quitted the council chamber, and amused 
themselves in the palace, waiting for the Duke of Lancas¬ 
ter, who remained in conference till high noon. They 
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then dined with the duke and his two brothers in his 
barge. The Earl of Cambridge was made acquainted 
with the Grand Master and Lawrence Fongasse, having 
known them in Portugal, and after dinner he entered into 
conversation with them respecting the marriage of the 
Lady Beatrice, who was to have been his daughter-in- 
law, and how she went on. 

When the Earl of Cambridge had finished his convers¬ 
ation, the Duke of Lancaster, who was himself even the 
more nearly affected by these circumstances, having mar¬ 
ried the elder heiress of the late King of Castille, called 
the Grand Master and Lawrence Fongasse to him, and 
began to converse with them on the affairs of Portugal; 
but, as Lawrence spoke French very fluently, he ad¬ 
dressed himself to him, saying, “ Lawrence, I entreat you 
to relate to me all that has happened in Portugal since my 
brother left; for the King of Portugal writes me word, 
that no one can give such exact information as you can, 
and by so doing you will greatly oblige me.” ‘‘My 
lord,” replied the squire, ‘‘your pleasure shall be 
obeyed.” And he immediately began as follows:— 

“ The kingdom of Portugal has been in great trouble 
since the departure of the Earl of Cambridge; but, thanks 
to God, all has turned out well, and affairs are now on 
a steady footing. If the Lord had not interfered, matters 
must have ended badly from the fault of Don Fernando, 
our last king. Fernando fell desperately in love with the 
wife of one of his knights, by name Lorenzo d’Acunha, 
and would have her for his wife. The lady made the 
best defence she could, but at length he succeeded, for he 
told her that he would make her Queen of Portugal, and 
that if he was smitten with her charms, it was not to 
lower her, but, on the contrary, to exalt her. ‘ Ah, my 
lord,’ she replied, with tears, and on her knees, ‘ I can 
never have the honour of being Queen of Portugal; for, 
you know as well as all the world, that I have a husband. 

‘ Leonora,’ said the king, ‘ that shall not prevent it; for 
I will have you divorced from your husband, before I 
make you my bride. ’ The lady could obtain, no other 
answer, and when she reported this conversation to her 
husband, he became very melancholy; and, at length, 
fearing the king’s designs, left Portugal for Castille. 
Upon which, the king, having managed to obtain the 

*L 57 
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sanction of the Bishop of Coimbra, married the lady, and 
had her crowned queen ; of her he begot the Lady Beat¬ 
rice, now Queen of Spain. It is true King Fernando, 
in his lifetime, made all the principal men of his realm 
swear obedience to his daughter Beatrice, then only five 
years old, and pledge themselves that they would acknow¬ 
ledge her as heiress of the kingdom after his decease; 
but the greater part well knew that this daughter was a 
bastard, and born in adultery. 1 believe that had the 
child been a boy, the commonalty would have been more 
inclined towards him; for they declared they would 
rather die than live under subjection to Castilie. Portu¬ 
gal and Castille can never be united, the inhabitants hate 
each other with as much bitterness as the Lnglish and 


Scots. 

* 4 At the time you are talking of, Lawrence,” said the 
duke, ‘‘where was Don John, the present king?” “In 
Portugal,” replied the knight, “ at the head of a noble 
establishment of gentlemen, who bear an order of chivalry 
from beyond sea. There are full 200 knights of this 
order, who are dressed in white mantles, with a red cross 
on them. He is the chief, and called the Master of Avis. 
The king gave him the appointment; but thought no¬ 
thing more about him. Certainly, had the king guessed 
that he could have been what he now is, the love he bore 
the Lady Leonora and her daughter would have induced 
him to put him quietly to death. With regard to the 
quarrel between the Castillians and the Portuguese, if I 
!,av the truth, I must own that the former have been 
alone to blame.” “ How so?” asked the duke. “ I‘ or 
this reason,” said the squire : “ when they saw the King 
of Portugal give his daughter in marriage to the King of 
Cast ille. it seemed to them as if he had done so by way 
of buving peace, and that he was afraid of them. Upon 
which they grew proud and arrogant, and continually 
taunted us, that when we fell into their possession they 
would treat us like Jews. This raised so greatly the 
hatred of the Portuguese towards the Castillians, that 
when our king lay at the point of death, the citizens of 
the principal towns declared, ‘ It were better to suffer 
anything rather than be under the subjection of Castille. 
When Fernando was dead, the Lisboners, being well ac¬ 
quainted with the intention of the other three towns, 
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Coimbra, Oporto, and Ourique, sent for Don John and 
said to him : ‘Master of Avis, we will make you our 
kin-, although you be a bastard. We think the Lady 
Beatrice your niece, and Queen of Castille, is more of a 
bastard than you; and we had rather give up all to you, 
that you may defend us, than have the Castillians for 
our masters. Accept, therefore, the crown as our gift.’ 
The Master of Avis, after much persuasion, gave his 
consent. . W ell, be it so,’ he replied, ‘ I am willin— to 
comply with your desire.’ & 

“ The funeral obsequies of the late king had not long 
been finished, when Don Fernando Aud£re, the chief 
counsellor of the Queen of Castille, entreated the Castil- 
lian nobility who were present, not to leave Lisbon for a 
day or two, in order that he might confer with them upon 
the means he should use to send to King John of Castille, 
as his queen was now the legal heiress of Portugal.' 
Many of the nobles paid no attention to what he said; 
afraid of the people, for they had heard them declare’ 
that they would only have the Master of Avis to rule over 
them. The citizens of Lisbon, Coimbra, Ourique, and 
Oporto, went to the cathedral of St. Dominick, and the 
Grand Master with them, to hold a conference. ‘ My 
good people,’ said Don John, ‘if you wish to have me 
for your king, and are resolved to persevere in it, you 
must now bestir yourselves, and begin by acting to show' 
your strength. You have seen how Fernando Aud£re 
is working on the nobles, to send for the King of Castille, 
to whom he says the crown of Portugal now belongs, in 
right of my niece; but I maintain that if you assist me, 
it shall be mine.’ The Lisboners replied, 4 We will have 
you for our king. Swear before us, that you will be 
good and merciful, and maintain strict justice; that you 
will defend with heart and hand, in conjunction with our 
aid, the rights and privileges of Portugal.’ The king 
replied, ‘ My good people, I heartily swear to follow what 
you have said ; but let us hasten to the mint, where John 
Fernando Aud6re resides with Leonora d’Acunha; for I 
must have him put to death, as he has acted contrary 
to our interests in supporting the claims of others than 
those you wish well to.’ ‘ We will do so,’ they answered, 

* for, in truth, he has behaved to you like a rebel, and he 
shall die; that those who are your enemies may take 
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example.’ On saying this, the people left the church 
of St. Dominick, in all about 1,500, headed by the new 
king and marched to the mint, where they broke open 
the doors and entered by force the apartment of Leonora, 
who, alarmed at the crowd, threw herself on her knees 
before Don John, and begged for mercy. ‘ Lady, said 
Don John, 4 you have nothing to fear; we are not come 
hither to harm you ; but to put to death that traitor, John 
Fernando Audere.’ Upon which, those who had been 
ordered to do so, sought out the knight and slew him. 
All then returned peaceably to their homes, and the king 

retired to the palace. . , 

“ The Lady Leonora immediately quitted Lisbon, and on 

arriving at Seville found the parliament there assembled 
to consider the state of Portugal, for King John declared 
that kingdom was now fallen to him by the death of Don 
Fernando, who had so settled it when he married the 
Lady Beatrice. Moreover, he was determined to enter 
Portugal with a force suflicient to conquer it, and make 
it his own. Accordingly, he summoned all persons cap¬ 
able of bearing arms, from the ages of fifteen to sixty, 
to Seville, when upwards of 60,000 men assembled. 
Lorenzo d’Acunha, on hearing that his wife Leonora was 
in Castille, waited on the king’s council to. know what 
he should do; at their advice he set out instantly for 
Portugal, as the only means of safety, leaving the Lady 
Leonora with her daughter. Don John was very pleased 
at seeing him, made him governor of Lisbon, and restore 

to him all his property.” 

The Duke of Lancaster took great pleasure in the con¬ 
versation with Lawrence Fongasse, and declared that for 
these two years he had not heard any foreigner so 
explicit. “ Continue, therefore,” he said, 44 I entreat 
you, for the King of Portugal writes me word that vou 
can give me the fullest information respecting that 
country.” 44 My lord,” returned the squire, 44 there have 
been few deeds of arms done in Castille and Portugal, 
but on occasions when I have been a principal actor in 
them; and since it pleases you that I continue my 
narration, I will do so : — 

“ King John of Castille assembled his forces as speedily 
as he could, and marched before Lisbon, prior to the 
coronation of the king, in order to alarm the inhabitants, 
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and make good his own claim to the throne. At Santarem, 
which is on the borders, he halted two days, when the 
garrison opened their gates, and surrendered to him. 
Wherever he marched he carried his queen with him, to 
show the Portuguese that it was in her right he claimed 
the crown, and that he had a just cause for so doing. 
The army of Don John was very numerous, and the 
Castillians and French who assisted him before Lisbon 
so closely surrounded the place, that no one could come 
out or go in without danger of being taken. When any 
Portuguese were made prisoners by the Castillians, in a 
skirmish or otherwise, their eyes were torn out, their 
legs or arms, or other members, cut off, and in this 
maimed state they were sent back to Lisbon, and bid tell 
the townsfolk that they had been so treated in despite 
of the Lisboners, and the Master of Avis, whom they 
were so eager to crown king, and that they would keep 
the siege until they had won the town by storm or 
famine, when they would show mercy to none, but put 
all to death, and give up the city to fire and flame. 

“During the siege, which lasted upwards of a year, 
there were every week tw’o or more skirmishes, in which 
many were killed and wounded on both sides. The town 
was besieged by sea as well as by land; the Spaniards 
made an advance up to the very gates of Lisbon, when 
Lorenzo d’Acunha sallied forth with his pennon, accom¬ 
panied by many gallant friends, and excellent deeds of 
arms were then done with lances and darts. ay my 
faith, Lawrence,” said the Duke of Lancaster, of all 
the arms used by the Castillians and your countrymen 
I like the lance best; they are very expert at it, and I 
must say they do great execution. Indeed, my lord, 

you say the truth; for I saw more bodies transfixed at 
these assaults, than I ever witnessed before m my whole 
life. We lost one whom we much regretted; Lorenzo 
was struck with a dart, which pierced through plates, 

his coat of mail, and jacket, thou ^ h 11 st ^ u f ed f , w,th mi S 1 '^’ 
and his whole body, so that he was felled to the ground. 

The skirmish ceased on account of the knight s deat 
and thus was the Lady Leonora in one year, made a 
widow of both her husbands. The fjeffc o 
continued, and no succour seemed like y ar i v Ued to 
place from any quarter; at last the ing w 
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set out for England, as it was expected that assistance 
would be gained there, and that your grace would bring 
reinforcements.” ‘‘That is very true,” replied the Duke 
of Lancaster, “ I was on the point of sailing when the 
war in Flanders broke out. The men of Gnent called on 
England for aid, and the English gave to them all, or at 
least the greater part of those troops which I was to have 
led into Portugal. The Bishop of Norwich carried them 
with him.” 44 I vow to God, my lord,” said the squire, 
“ those in Lisbon thought that something had happened 
in England to prevent your coming to us. We managed, 
however, as well as we could, and during the siege of 
Lisbon Lord d’Acosta rendered us great assistance.” 
“Tell me, Lawrence,” said the duke, “how the siege 
of Lisbon was raised.” “ Mv lord,” replied the squire, 
“ the siege lasted, as I have said, upwards of a year, 
for the King of Castille had sworn that he would never 
break it up until Lisbon was under his power, or until 
some more powerful lord should force him to it. Now 
considering what happened, he religiously kept his vow, 
as I will explain. 

“ A most destructive pestilence burst out in his camp, 
so that persons died suddenly, even while in conversation 
with one another. Upwards of 20,000 were carried off 
bv this plague, which so alarmed the king, that he was 
advised to break up the siege, and retire to Santarem or 
elsewhere. He consented to this very unwillingly, but 
the principal lords of his own army compelled him to 
leave Lisbon. When our king saw the Castillians march¬ 
ing away, he made the townsmen and garrison arm, and 
s.diving out on horseback, fell on the rear of the army, 
broke the ranks, and killed and wounded many. He also 
issued a proclamation that no one, under pain of death, 
should touch or carrv into Lisbon any of the provisions 
which the Spaniards had left behind them, that the town 
might not be infected : of the money and plate, I believe, 
better care was taken. 

“After this the Master of Avis was crowned king in 
the cathedral church of St. Marv, at Coimbra, on Trinity 
Sundav, 1384. There were great rejoicings on the occa¬ 
sion _sixtv knights were created, and the barons, counts, 
knights, and squires, who held fiefs of the crown, renewed 
their homage. T he King of Castille, on hearing that 
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the Portuguese had crowned the Master of Avis king, 
was very angry, and said to those about him, 4 I see 
clearly, that, by fair means or foul, I must conquer what 
is my own, if I wish to possess it.’ After his coronation 
the king went to Lisbon, where he remained some time, 
attending diligently to the affairs of the kingdom, and 
endeavouring to acquire the affection of his subjects; 
he also garrisoned all the strong places that were upon 
the borders, and these garrisons had frequent skirmishes 
with the Castillian and French troops stationed near. 
There was one celebrated skirmish between the garrison 
of Trancoso and the Castillians, which I must not omit 
to mention, for I well remember everything that hap¬ 
pened, as on the day I was banner-bearer to John Ferdi¬ 
nand de Portelet, governor of Trancoso, who began the 
skirmish. You must know that the King of Castille 
had placed good garrisons in all his towns on the 
frontiers, and these, by collecting at times into one body, 
much harassed the country. It happened one day that 
seven Spanish captains of high birth and great valour, 
got together a body of 300 lances, well mounted, with 
which they entered Portugal, made many prisoners, and 
gained a large booty; they might have returned into 
Castille had they so pleased, but their pride and presump¬ 
tion urged them to boast that they would see what the 
garrison of Treutouse was made of. The governor, on 
hearing that the enemy were in the plain, called for his 
arms, and had the trumpet sounded to alarm the knights 
in the town. All armed in haste, and mounting their 
steeds, sallied out, in number full 200 spears. They drew 
up in good array, and showed plainly that they were in 
earnest; on demanding of some runaways where the 
Castillians might be found, it was answered that they 
were not far off, as they were only marching at a foot 
pace on account of the quantity of booty they had with 
them. Sir John was rejoiced at hearing this, and said to 
his companions, 4 My lords, let us advance, I beg of you, 
for I will never enter town or castle till I have seen our 
enemies, and offered them battle;’ he then added, 4 Law¬ 
rence, display my banner.’ I instantly obeyed, and as 
we rode on at a good pace, we soon saw the dust the 
Castillians made, and came up with them. On perceiv¬ 
ing us they halted, when both parties dismounted, and 
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the horses were given to the pages and varlets. T 
Castillians were in number about 300, all well mounted. 
Before any blow was struck there was a parley between 
the leaders of each troop; but as nothing satisfactory 
could be agreed to respecting the plunder and the 
prisoners, a fight began; neither party spared itself, both 
were extremely active, and the field of battle very exten¬ 
sive. Javelins were thrown with such force that they 
knocked down almost all they hit. Many gallant deeds 
were done—the Castillians on their part behaved admir¬ 
ably the fight lasted for three hours without either side 
being shaken; indeed, they engaged so long, ancI so 
eaually, that it was difficult to conjecture which would be 
victorious. However, thanks to God, no banner or 
pennon was damaged in our army; but our adversaries 
beiran to give wav, upon which our men, fresh as ever, 
shouted out ‘St. George for Portugal,’ breaking throug 
the ranks of the Castillians, and beating down all who 
opposed them. Such deadly strokes they gave with their 
leaden mallets and battle-axes, that they gained a com¬ 
plete victory, and the pages, seeing the discomfiture o 
their masters, took advantage of the horses, and galloped 
off. Of the seven captains only one escaped, and he \vas 
indebted for his safety to his good page, who, seeing his 
danger, brought him a horse, and led him out ot the 
battle; all the rest were put to death, for quarter w ?* 
shown to none. Thus were the Castillians defeated y 
Sir John Fernando de Portelet, though they were superior 
in numbers: the battle was fought on a Wednesday, in 
the month of October, near the town of Trancoso,in ft le 
vear of our Ford 1384. When all was over and the fie d 
cleared, our men mounted their horses, and gave liberty 
to all whom the Castillians had captured; they also 
allowed them to carry away as much of the Pander jf* 
thev pleased : but the cattle, which amounted to more than 
ft no were driven to the town as a supply for the garrison. 
On 're-entering Trancoso we were received with so mucn 
jov that the inhabitants could not make enough ot us, 
for’ having freed the country of its enemies. We had 
also another successful engagement m the plains o 
Seville; but I must first relate the most brilliant succe 
that for these 200 years has happened to a King o 
Portugal, and which our king had about four months ago, 
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when the enemy were upwards of four to one, all of 
them excellent men-at-arms, and of high renown, which 
makes victory more glorious. But, perhaps, my lord, 
you have heard enough of the battle before, and I had 
better end the conversation?” 

‘‘Oh! by no means,” replied the duke; 44 continue 
your narrative, for I shall cheerfully listen to you. In¬ 
deed, I have in my household a herald called Derby, who 
was, as he says, present at the battle, and tells us that 
our countrymen performed wonders; but I doubt it much, 
for I cannot conceive that there can have been many 
there, since my brother Cambridge, when he left Portu¬ 
gal, brought back all the English and Gascons which had 
accompanied him.” 

44 On my truth,” answered Lawrence, 44 there were not 
with our king at the battle of Aljubarota, more than 200 
foreign, including English, Gascons, and Germans. The 
ablest captains among them were two Gascons and a 
German; there were a few English archers, but I never 
heard of any one of note except the squires Northberry 
and Hartsel, who assisted at the council whenever the 
king had it assembled.” 44 Tell me how this famous 
battle was fought,” said the duke. 44 Willingly,” replied 
the squire, 44 for it was for this cause I was sent 
hither :— 

44 I have already told you that before the coronation of 
our king at Coimbra the King of Castille had raised the 
siege of Lisbon on account of the great mortality in his 
army, and had retired to Santarem; nevertheless, he was 
greatly mortified, and when he heard of the coronation of 
King John, he determined to make more vigorous efforts 
against him. Accordingly, he sent envoys to France, 
Poitou, Brittany, Normandy, and many other places 
whence he thought men-at-arms would come to serve him ; 
and more particularly to B 4 arn, from which part many 
gallant knights and squires did come; so that the army 
when at Santarem amounted to upwards of 700 lances, 
and 30,000 Spaniards, all well mounted, and eager to do 
us mischief. When news of this reached Portugal, the 
king held a council to consider how he should act; when 
the nobles declared for marching to meet their enemies, 
and not shutting themselves up in any town of the king¬ 
dom. A day was fixed for all men-at-arms to assemble 
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at Oporto; but you must know that not many paid atten¬ 
tion to the order, for the country was not unanimous 
in the choice of a king:, and many waited to see which 
of the two would be victorious. Indeed, some of the 
nobility had even joined the King- of Castille, thinking 
his to be the juster cause. Notwithstanding this, the 
King of Portugal assembled all the forces he could muster 
at Coimbra; on leaving which he took the road towards 
Aljubarota, at a gentle pace, on account of the heavy 
luggage following them. The Castillians soon arrived 
at the same spot. My lord, the Portuguese have always 
had great confidence in God, and in the good fortune 
which would attend them at Aljubarota; and it was for 
this reason thev now encamped themselves there. 
“Aye?” said the duke, “pray tell me why.” 

“ In former days,” said the squire, “ Charlemagne, 
who was King of France, Emperor of Germany and 
Rome, and a great conqueror, overthrew at Aljubarota 
seven infidel kings, slaying upwards of 100,000 of those 
unbelievers. By this defeat he won the city of. Coimbra 
and all Portugal, which he turned to the Christian faith, 
and in honour of this victory over the infidels, he erected 
and endowed a large monastery of black monks, the 
revenues of which they were to receive as long as they 
should remain in Portugal. There was also another cele¬ 
brated battle at this place about 200 years ago, which was 
won by a brother of the King of Castille, called the Count 
of Portugal; for at that time Portugal had no kings. 
Now when King John of Portugal had arrived at Alju¬ 
barota, all these stories were told him, and inspired him 
with courage. ‘ Gentlemen,' he said to his assembled 
armv, ‘ vou have crowned me your king, now show your¬ 
selves loval; for since I am on the plains of Aljubarota, 

I will never retreat till l have combated our enemies. 
The army unanimously answered, ‘ My lord, we will remain 
steady to vou, and be assured we will never turn our 
backs.’ The two armies then approached each other, 
for the Castillians were desirous of battle, and as soon as 
thev came near to us they dismounted, and driving their 
horses awav, laced their plates and helmets, and with 
vizors down, and presented lances, charged us very boldly. 
Between us was a ditch, not so wide but a knight could 
leap over, which ditch was of some advantage to us, tor 
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our wing’s lanced very sharp darts as the enemy attempted 
to pass it, and wounded several so sorely, that they were 
checked in the attempt. When all had crossed, the battle 
rag-ed in earnest, for it was thought that the King of 
Castille with the main body was close behind ; but it was 
not so, and they were all slain before his arrival. The 
commonalty of our country attacked the rear with axes, 
while our men-at-arms charged in front, and in less than 
half-an-hour the business was over, and a body of 4,000 
good men all slain—not one was suffered to escape. 
Shortly after, the King of Castille and his army, consisting 
of 30,000 men, well mounted, came up; it was now night, 
and they were ignorant of the loss of the van. Desirous 
of displaying their horsemanship, and by way of gallantry, 
more than 500 of them leaped over the ditch; but, my lord, 
not one of them ever returned. Among them were some 
of the highest rank, and several noblemen who had left 
Portugal to serve under the King of Castille. Our men, 
on seeing the enemy thus defeated, advanced and crossed 
the ditch, now nearly filled with water from the number 
of bodies which had choked up the current; they then 
mounted their horses, and pursued the enemy; but the 
pursuit did not last long, for it was soon so dark that they 
were afraid of following, lest they should fall into 
ambuscades. ” 

14 What became of the King of Castille, Lawrence, after 
this defeat? Did he not attempt to rally his men? Did 
he shut himself up in any of his towns? and did not the 
King of Portugal pursue him?” ‘‘No, my lord, we 
remained that night on the field of battle, and until noon 
the next day, when we marched to Leyria, and thence to 
Coimbra. The King of Castille fled to Santarem, entered 
a barge, and embarked on board a large vessel to Seville, 
where the queen was. His army was dispersed in all 
directions, so that it was impossible to rally them. They 
will be long before they recover their loss; indeed, they 
never will recover it, unless succoured by the King of 
France. It is to counterbalance this alliance that the 
King of Portugal and his council have sent us hither, to 
renew and strengthen our connexion with the King of 
England and your lordship.” The duke said, ‘‘ You shall 
not leave this country without a satisfactory answer; but 
tell me about the engagement which the Portuguese had 
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with the Spaniards near Seville, for I love to hear of feats 

of arms.” 4 , ,, .. , 

“ After the glorious victory at Aljubarota, continued 

the squire, “ King John returned in triumph to Lisbon. 
The King of Castille with his queen left Seville, and went 
to Burgos, and the remains of his army shut themselves 
up in different castles and towns. The garrisons of both 
sides made frequent war on each other. It chanced that 
the Count de Novaire, Constable of Portugal, entered 
Castille, not far from Seville, having with him about forty 
spears. W hen they arrived at the barriers of \ alverde, 
the count made a display of his strength, as a signal that 
he wished for battle; but those within appeared to pay no 
attention to him, though they secretly armed and prepared 
themselves. Our people having paraded before the place 
for some time in vain, turned about and began to retreat 
homewards; they had not marched a league, however, 
before they saw the whole garrison of Valverde following 
them at full gallop, under the command of a gallant man- 
at-arms, Diego de Padilla, Grand Master of the Order of 
St. Jago. The constable and his men instantly dis¬ 
mounted, and grasping their spears, drew up in a line. 
The Castillians, who were very numerous, wanted to cap¬ 
ture their horses and varlets, saying,. 4 We cannot more 
effectually distress them than by making them return on 
foot;’ but the grand master would not consent to it. 

‘ If we have the horses,’ said he, 4 we will have their 
masters also; therefore dismount, they cannot withstand 
our numbers.’ W hile the Castillians were thus consulting, 
our men, without paying any attention to their horses, 
quietlv crossed a small brook which was in the rear, and 
posted themselves on its banks. 1 he enemy upon this 
began the combat by lancing darts, and whatever else 
they could lay hands on, and continued doing so from 
noon till evening. W’hen the constable found that they 
had expended all their artillery, he crossed the rivulet with 
his banner displayed, and attacked them with lances; our 
charge was so severe that they were speedily vanquished; 
the grand master and sixty others were left dead upon the 
field, the rest took to flight. By such feats of arms and 
conquests have the Portuguese entered the career of glory, 
since the accession of Don John to the crown of Portugal. 
They say God is with them ; indeed, my lord, they never 
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fail to declare that he is on their side; for ever since the 
death of King Ferdinand, in all matters of arms, whether 
of consequence or not, victory has been for them. Our 
king is wise and prudent; he loves and fears God, and has 
a great affection for the Church; he is frequently on his 
knees in his oratory, and hearing divine service; he is a 
learned man, and understands some little of astronomy; 
but above all he will have justice impartially administered 
in his dominions, and the poor maintained in their rights. 
I have now, my lord, told you everything relative to our 
king and country, as I was charged to do when I left 
it.” “ Lawrence,” said the duke, “ I before told you, and 
I now repeat it, that your coming hither, and your con¬ 
versation, have given me great pleasure. You shall not 
depart without having everything you require fully an¬ 
swered.” “ I thank you, my lord,” replied the squire. 

When the conversation w r as ended, the doors of the 
apartment were thrown open, and wine and spices brought 
in, of which the ambassadors partook, and then departed 
to their hotel of the Falcon. 


CHAPTER XV 

The Duke of Lancaster prepares to aid the King of Portugal in his war against Castille 
—Proceeds with his duchess and his two daughters to St. Jago—Ihe Duke and 
Duchess of Lancaster acknowledged King and Oueen of Castille by several places— 
The young King of France desires to invade England—Grand preparations for the 
expedition—The men of Ghent and Francis Atremen-The English prepare to 
oppose the French-War in Castille continued-interview between the Duke o 
Lancaster and the King of Portugal-Grand entertainments-The King of Portuga 
desires the duke’s daughter, Philippa, in marriage—Sir Thomas Moreaux, Marshal 
of the duke’s army, attacks Pontevedra and other places. 

Not long after the conversation between the Duke of 
Lancaster and the Portuguese squire, related in the previ¬ 
ous chapter, the duke had a conference with his brother, 
the Earl of Cambridge, on the affairs of Castille and Por¬ 
tugal. The earl, who had been in the country upwards 
of a year, said that during the reign of Don Ferdinand, 
while he was in Portugal, the Canon de Robersac, Sir 
William Windsor, and other knights, had told him of the 
murmurs of the common people relative to the succession, 
and on this account had pressed him to carry away his 
son. “The Portuguese squire,” said the duke, “has 
informed me most circumstantially of all this matter; and 
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we cannot gain a more convenient entrance to Castille than 
through Portugal. Arragon is too distant; and, besides, 
the King of Arragon has always been more attached to 
France than to us : since Portugal asks for assistance it 

is not right that it should be refused.” 

A parliament was held at Westminster on the subject; 
when it was determined that the Duke of Lancaster 
should have, at the public expense, 1,000 or 1,200 lances, 
all chosen men, 2,000 archers, and 1,000 lusty varlets; and 
that they should receive half a year’s pay in advance. The 
king’s uncles were well satisfied with this grant; in par¬ 
ticular the Duke of Lancaster, to whom the command of 
the army was given. The ambassadors were now anxious 
to return to Portugal, and the King of England wrote 
very affectionate letters to the King of Portugal by them, 
declaring the strict union he wished to be maintained be¬ 
tween the two kingdoms. T he ambassadors found the 
king at Oporto on their return, when they related to him 
all 'ihev had heard and seen in England, and delivered 

their letters. _ . 

The King of Portugal, impatient for the aid ot the 

English to retaliate on the Spaniards, did not delay calling 
his council; when it was resolved that Don Alphonso 
Vietat, High Admiral of Portugal, should prepare seven 
galleys and eighteen ships and sail to England, in order to 
bring back the Duke of Lancaster and his army. The 
duke was much pleased at this, for he was impatient to 
leave England, as he perceived that affairs were very badly 
managed, and the young king governed by wicked coun¬ 
sellors. Having arranged his affairs and taken leave ot 
the king and his brothers, he came to Bristol, where he 
had assembled his forces, and provided 200 vessels to 
transport them, under convoy of the Portuguese fleet, to 
the continent. The duchess consented to accompany her 
husband, for she expected on her arrival in her native 
country to be queen ov Castille. She had with her her 
own daughter, Catherine, and two other daughters of the 
duke by his former marriage; their names were Isabella 
and Philippa. Isabella was married to Sir John Holland, 
constable of the army. Among the knights who accom¬ 
panied the duke were Sir Evan Fitzwarren, Sir Henry 
Beaumont, Sir Richard Burley, Sir William Windsor, Sir 
Hugh Calverley, and many others with pennons, without 
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including the banners. It was the month of May when 
they embarked, and they had the usual fine weather of 
that pleasant season. They coasted the isles of Wight 
and Guernsey, so that they were distinctly seen from the 
Norman shores, and a fine sight it was. Just as pilgrim- 
falcons who have long rested hungry on their perch are 
desirous of flight in search of prey, so (if I may use the 
comparison) were those English knights and squires im¬ 
patient to try their arms in the field. As they coasted 
Normandy they said to each other, “ Why not disembark 
in some of these Norman ports, where we shall meet with 
knights ready to offer us combat?” These speeches were 
so often repeated, that at last they came to the ears of the 
duke; who being aware that the French were blockading 
Brest, ordered his admiral to steer towards Brittany, with 
a view to raise the siege of that place, which they did, 
and on the fourth day after their landing continued their 
voyage to Coruna, in Galicia, where they cast anchor in 
the road to wait for a tide, as it was too low water when 
they arrived to approach the shore. 

You must know that the province of Galicia was much 
alarmed at the arrival of the Duke of Lancaster, who, on 
landing, remained before Coruna upwards of a month, and 
was then advised to march towards St. Jago, where the 
body of St. James reposes, which many make such long 
journeys to visit. The gates of the town were closed 
when the marshal with the van of the army approached, 
and he sent forward a herald to hear what the townsmen 
had to say. The herald found at the barriers a captain 
of the guard, by name Don AlphonsO Sene, to whom he 
said, 44 A few paces hence is the marshal of my Lord of 
Lancaster’s army, who would wish to speak with you.” 
41 Let him advance,” said the captain, 44 and I am agree¬ 
able to parley with him.” The marshal then left his 
army with only twenty lances, and rode to the barriers, 
where he found the captain and some of the townsmen 
waiting, whom he addressed as follows: 44 Captain and 
men of St. Jago, the Duke of Lancaster, and the duchess, 
your queen (she being the eldest daughter of Don Pedro), 
send me to know how you mean to act, whether you will 
open your gates and receive them as your legal sovereigns, 
or force me to assault your walls, and take your town by 
storm; and know, that if you suffer the place to be 
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» frown ; to. thinrrs are oliered tor .to .hole 

tats, r 

£ “ L^SSjK 

WeUT 

t • “ . v - qp-ree to this : there <ire many lar^e 

towns' and cities in the realm; ride on; we will act as the> 

shall ” “ Oh, this will never do,” said t e ™^ rs a ^ 
‘‘ The duke and the duchess will not be satisfied with 
, t tv as this - they have resolved to reside in this 

town and keep the estate as monarchs should in thci ^ ou " 
Son" Answer me briefly. What do you mean to 
do? surrender, or have yourselves and your own de 

it roved’” “ Mv lord,” satd the captain, allow us a 
little time to consult, and you shall have an answer I 

consent ” said the marshal; and not long after, the 
agreed ’to capitulate, and the marshal reported the inte 

glnce to the duke and duchess, who "-^Tha^done 
plain, and who assented to what the marshal had done^ 

The army then advanced towards the town, and abo 

two French leagues from the place they were me by a 

long procession of the clergy, bearing relics crosse ■ 

and streamers, and crowds of men, women »nd chdd r en, 

and the principal inhabitants carrying the keys ot 

town, which they presented on their knees to the duke 

and duchess, whom (whether feignedly or not_ Jf" hen 

say) they acknowledged as king and queen. They th 

entered the town of St. Jago, and rode directly to the 

i mil rtf St l imes where the duke, duchess, the 

i to -Si kneeling, ./.red 

to the holy body of St. James, and made rich gifts at 

“''it'was told me that the duke, duchess, and the ladies 
Constance and Philippa, were lodged in the abbey, 
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held their court there. Sir John Holland and Sir Thomas 
Moreaux, with their ladies, lodged in the town ; the other 
barons and knights as they could, and the men-at-arms 
quartered in the plain round the town; those who could 
not find houses built huts of the boughs of trees, and 
made themselves comfortable with what they could get. 
Meat and strong wines were in abundance; the archers 
drank so much that they were the greater part of their 
time in bed drunk; and very often from taking too much 
new wine, they had fevers, and in the morning such head¬ 
aches, as to prevent them from doing anything the re¬ 
mainder of the day. 

Sir John de Chatelmorant, Le Barrais de Barres, and 
several other French knights, who had been guarding 
Coruna, on hearing that the duke had been peaceably 
received at St. Jago, resolved to remain there no longer, 
but to set out to make the best of their own condition by 
plundering the country. 

The King of France, his uncles and council, had been 
well informed of the intended expedition of the Duke of 
Lancaster before he had sailed from England, and on 
account of it, that the King of Castille might have assist¬ 
ance, the Duke of Burgundy had concluded a peace with 
the Flemings. Moreover, the young French king had a 
great desire to invade England; and in this desire he was 
joined by all the chivalry of the realm ; but especially by 
the Duke of Burgundy, the Constable of France, the 
Count de St. Pol, and the Lord de Coucy, who said, 
“ Why should we not for once make a visit to England, 
and learn the way thither as well as the English have 
learned the way into France? This year, therefore, 1386, 
we will go, as well to compel the Duke of Lancaster to 
return home, as to alarm the English, and see how they 
behave.” Greater armaments were prepared in France 
than ever before. Heavier taxes were imposed. The 
whole summer, until September, was employed in grinding 
flour, and making biscuits. Many of the high men of 
France were ordered to pay a third or fourth of their pro¬ 
perty, in order to build vessels of a sufficient size. There 
was not a vessel of any sort, from the port of Seville to 
Prussia, that the French could lay hands on, but was 
taken by fair or foul means, for the service of the King 
of France. Provisions were got together from all quarters ; 
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ereat quantities of wine, salted meats, oats, hay, onions, 
verjuice, biscuit, flour, butter, the yolks of eggs in powder, 
and rammed in barrels, and many other necessaries, were 
sent from Flanders. Lords and knights at great distances 
were requested to accompany the expedition. Indeed, 
never since God created the world were there seen such 
numbers of large ships together as filled the harbours of 
Sluys and Blanckenburgh when they assembled, for when 
counted there were 1,287 ships, whose masts and canvas 
from sea appeared like a thick forest. . 

The constable’s ship was building at Trcguier in Brit¬ 
tany, and he had there also constructed a town of frame¬ 
work of large timber, which was to be put together on 
landing in England, for the lords to retreat to as a place 
of safetv, and to keep off any danger that might arise 
from nightlv attacks. This town was so constructed, that 
when they dislodged it could be taken to pieces; and many 
carpenters and other workmen who had been employed 
upon it, were engaged at very high wages, to see it 

properly taken down and put together. 

Whoever had been at Damme, Bruges, or Sluys at this 
time, and had seen how busily all were engaged in loading 
the vessels with hay in trusses, garlic, onions, biscuits in 
sacks, pease, beans, cheese-bowls, barley, oats, rye, 
wheat, wax candles, housings, shoes, boots, helmets, 
spurs, knives, hatchets, wedges, packages, hooks, wooden 
pegs, boxes filled with ointments, tow, bandages, cover¬ 
lids for sleeping on, horseshoe nails, bottles of verjuice 
and vinegar, iron stone ware, pewter and wooden pots 
and dishes, candlesticks, basins, vases, fat pigs, hasters, 
kitchen furniture, utensils for the buttery, and for the 
other offices, and every article necessary for man and 
beast, would have been struck with astonishment. 

'I'he conversations which were overheard between the 
French showed that they considered England would be 
-lined and destroyed beyond resource, the men put to 
('eath, and the women and children carried in slavery to 
France. The King of England and his council were duly 
informed of these grand preparations, and it was con¬ 
fidently believed that the French would not fail to invade 
the country. Some, however, were of opinion that they 
intended merely to regain Calais; and others, that this 
armament was not destined for either England or Calais, 
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but that when it was completed it would invest the town 
of Ghent. Indeed, as I was informed, the men of Ghent 
were seriously alarmed ; but they were to blame if they 
showed any signs of fear, for the Duke of Burgundy 
wished them nothing but prosperity, although Francis 
Atremen, shortly after the peace, was slain at Ghent. 
The duke was no way implicated in his death, for he bore 
him no hatred, although during the war of Ghent he had 
performed many gallant deeds in the service of his towns¬ 
men, as have been related in this history. If Francis 
Atremen came to such an end, no one was to blame but 
himself: for had he believed Peter du Bois, this misfortune 
would not have befallen him. Peter gave him notice what 
he might expect at the conclusion of the peace between 
the Duke of Burgundy and Ghent, on their return to 
Ghent from Tournay. When Peter was making his pre¬ 
parations to accompany the Lord Bourchier to England, 
he said, “ Francis, what do you say? Will you not go 
to England with us?” “ No,” replied he, ” I shall remain 
in Ghent.” “And how,” said Peter, “do you suppose 
you will live here in quiet? There are many who mortally 
hate both you and me.” ” Never mind,” replied Francis; 
“ my Lord of Burgundy has pardoned all, and offers me, 
if I choose to reside with him, to be equerry of his stables, 
with four horses at my command.” “ In God’s name!” 
said Peter, “ I do not speak of my Lord of Burgundy, nor 
of his knights, for they are well inclined to keep peace, 
but of the Ghent men. Take my advice, and do not 
remain here.” “I will consider of this,” answered 
Francis; “but I am determined not to go to England.” 
Thus the conversation ended. Francis Atremen stayed 
in Flanders, and Peter du Bois went with Lord Bourchier 

to England. . .. 

Now, soon after peace had been proclaimed, an edict 

was published in all towns dependent on the Duke of 
Burgundy, forbidding any one to wear armour or a sword, 
or to have arms carried by their followers. Francis 
Atremen having been one of the principal rulers during 
the war of Ghent, was accustomed, whenever he walked 
the streets, to be followed by thirty or forty varlets, who 
were well pleased to execute any order he might give 
them. He had kept this state so long that he was loth to 
give it up, and when the duke issued his proclamation, 
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he never imagined that it in any way concerned him ; for, 
seven or eight days after the proclamation, the duke 
bailiff came to him and said, “ Francis why do you now 
go armed through the town of Ghent, f ° llo ^ ed by you 
varlets? We command you, in the name of the Duke and 

Duchess of Burgundy, that you lay )'°/ jr a ^ s j ls,de a 
Francis who, in fact, meant no ill, but kept up this state 

through* pomp, replied, “ Bailiff, I shall willingly obey 
your orders, as it is right; but I thought I was so well 
considered bv the town that I might have had my sword 
^d armour borne after me without .ts bemg objected 
to ” “You are mistaken, said the bailiff, it is the 
town’s-people, to whom you have done so many services. 
Who have interfered, and who tell me they are surprised 
that I can suffer it, for it seems to them that you want to 
renew a war to which they have no inclination. lhe 
bailiff at this departed. Francis returned to h.s house 
and ordered his varlets to lay aside their arms. He 
became melancholy, and when he went abroad was alone, 

or with only one varlet attending him. 

Not lone after this conversation with the bailitt, 

festival was kept at the monastery of St. l’eter withou 
Ghent, whither Francis went alone. He was watched and 
followed by a bastard of the late Lord de Harzelles, 
anxious to revenge his death, of which it wa * 
reported that Francis Atremen was guilty. The “ st “™ 

was provided with arms, and when at a P r °Per mm 
out of the town, and no one near, he called out to him, 

Francis, vou are a dead man: you put my '. at n er J° 
death and 1 will do the like to you." As Francis turne 
round, the bastard, who was a stout fellow struck him 
such a violent blow on the head, that it split sku 1 to 
the neck and felled him dead. The bastard walked qu y 
awav, and nothing was said about the matter. . , . 

When news of this reached England, Peter du Boi * 

slightlv pitied Francis, for he said, " Before 1 left ■ > 

I fold'him what would happen; but lie would not mod 
me ” We must now return to the preparations g g 
forward at Damme and Slays, where money was no mo 
spared than if it rained gold. The great barons of I ranee 
sent their servants to Sluys to get all things ready for 
them. Each lord strove to have h.s vessel the best sup 
plied, and the most ornamented with painting and gilding, 
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with their arms emblazoned on them and on the flags. 
Painters made a good harvest, for they were paid what¬ 
ever they asked. The masts were painted from top to 
bottom; and some, by way of magnificence, were even 
covered with sheets of fine gold, above which were em¬ 
blazoned the arms of the different lords to whom the 
vessels belonged. It was told me that Sir Guy de la 
Tremouille expended upwards of 2,000 francs in painting 
and ornamenting his ship. 

All that was going forward was known in England, and 
with many additions to the real truth. The people in 
several places were much alarmed, and in many towns 
the priests made processions three times a week, when 
with much devotion they offered up their prayers to God 
to avert this peril from them. There were upwards of 
100,000 who were most desirous that the French should 
come to England, saying, “ Let them come, and not a 
soul of them shall return to tell the story !” The King 
of England was, at this time, in Wales with the Earl of 
Oxford, who, in fact, governed England, for without his 
consent nothing was done. Indeed, the king’s councillors 
did with him as they pleased, and carried him wherever 
they liked. Neither had his uncles of Cambridge and 
Buckingham been able to retain any influence, for they 
could not act without knowing whether what they intended 
was agreeable to the king’s councillors. All these dis¬ 
cords were known in France, and tended to hasten the 

invasion. 

As soon as it was discovered in England that the French 
were ready to put to sea, the lords, prelates, and principal 
citizens held an assembly, in which they debated what was 
proper to be done. The king was requested to return to 
London, and, not daring to refuse, he came at once to the 
palace of Westminster. 

' Before the parliament was holden, a council was called 
to consider how the great discontent which appeared in 
the country might best be appeased. In the parliament 
the Earl of Salisbury, a wise and prudent man, spoke as 
follows: “Your majesty and my lords present need not 
be surprised if our adversary the King of France proposes 
to invade us; for since the death of that most potent and 
sagacious prince, Edward of happy memory, our sovereign 
lord, this realm has incurred several risks of being de- 
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stroyed by its own subjects. It is perfectly well known 
in France that we disagree among ourselves, and are torn 
bv faction, which makes them imagine that their enterprise 
cannot fail of success. While we remained united, the 
king with the people and the people with the king, we 
were ever victorious and powerful. It is therefore neces¬ 
sary, and never was anything in England more pressing 
than this, that we should act in unity, if we wish to pre¬ 
serve our honour. This realm has long been in its flower, 
and you know that what is in flower has greater need of 
attention than if in fruit. We must therefore act as if it 
were in flower, for since these last sixty years, those 
knights and squires who have gone out of it have acquired 
more renown than any others. Let us exert ourselves, 
and preserve our honour untarnished as long as we live.'’ 

The speech of the earl was attentively listened to, and 
all the lords said that his advice ought to be followed. 

1 will not attempt to tell all that was debated, for I do 
not pretend to know everything; but I do know that, after 
proper care had been taken for the defence of Calais, all 
the coast of England, where it was thought the French 
would land, was well guarded. The Earl of Salisbury, 
whose estate was in the Isle of Wight, was ordered 
thither to defend it with men-at-arms and archers. The 
Earl of Devonshire was sent to Southampton, with 200 
men-at-arms and boo archers, to defend that haven. 1 he 
Earl of Northumberland to the port of Rye; the Earl of 
Cambridge to Dover; the Earl of Buckingham to Sand¬ 
wich; the Karls of Stafford and Pembroke to Orwell; Sir 
Henry and Sir I'aulx Percy to Yarmouth; and Sir Simon 
Burley was appointed governor of Dover Castle. Every 
port and harbour from the Humber to Cornwall was well 
provided with men-at-arms and archers, and watchmen 
were posted on all the hills near the sea coast opposite to 
France and Flanders. The manner of posting these 
watchers was as follows :—They had large Gascony casks 
filled with sand, which they placed one on the other, 
rising like columns : on these were planks, where the 
watchmen remained night and day on the look out; and 
their orders were, the moment they should observe the 
fleet of France approaching the land, to light torches, and 
make great (ires on the hills to alarm the country; and 
the forces within sight of those fires were to hasten to the 
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spot. It had been resolved to allow the King of France 
to land, and even to remain unmolested for three or four 
days; they were first to attack and destroy the fleet and all 
the stores^ and then to advance to the king—not to combat 
him immediately, but to harass his army, so that it might 
be disabled and afraid to forage; the corn countries were 
all to be burnt—and England at best is a difficult foraging 
country—so that the French would soon be starved and 
destroyed. 

Such was the plan laid down by the council of England. 
Rochester bridge was to be broken down, for a deep river 
runs under it, which flows through Sussex and Kent, and 
falls into the Thames, opposite the island of Slieppy. If 
the taxes were burdensome on towns and persons in 
France, I must say they were not much lighter in England, 
and the country suffered from them a long time after¬ 
wards, though at this time the people paid them cheer¬ 
fully, in order that they might be more effectually guarded. 
There were 10,000 men-at-arms, and 100,000 archers, in 
England, notwithstanding the Duke of Lancaster had led 
so large a force to Castille. Rut I must now leave off 
speaking of France and England, and return to the affairs 
of Portugal. 

You have heard of the arrival of the Duke of Lancaster 
with a large army at Coruna, and how that city and 
several others submitted to him; also you have heard how 
he and his family took possession of St. Jago de Compo- 
stella, where he intended to reside until he should have 
some intelligence from the King of Portugal. Now, Don 
John was much rejoiced when he heard that the duke was 
at St. Jago, for he thought that, when united, they could 
carry on an advantageous war against Castille ; he there¬ 
fore ordered the most friendly letters to be written to the 
duke and duchess, and to be forwarded instantly by special 
messengers. The receipt of such letters gave great plea¬ 
sure to the duke and duchess, for they depended much on 
the King of Portugal, knowing that without his aid they 
would never be able to do anything effectual respecting 
Castille. The duke, in his answer, gave the king to under¬ 
stand that he much desired to have an interview with 

him. 

All this time the King of Castille was strengthening his 
position by every means in his power. He stated his 
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situation to the court of France, and was most urgent in 
his demands for assistance. The King of France and his 
council, in their reply, desired the King of Castille not to 
be uneasy, for before the month of January was over, it 
was their intention to give the English so much to do at 
home, as to prevent them from knowing which way to 
turn themselves; and when England should be completely 
destroyed they would come to his aid. With this answer 
the King of Castille contented himself as well as he could; 
indeed, he could not help himself, for no knights and 
squires came to him from France, all were so anxious to 
invade England. During the residence of the Duke and 
Duchess of Lancaster at St. Jago, several of the knights 
and squires made excursions into the country, and sup¬ 
ported themselves in the best manner they were able, on 
what they could find. It fell out that Sir Thomas 
Moreaux, in company with several other knights, 200 
spears and 500 archers, on one of these excursions, came 
before the town of Rouelles, seven leagues from St. Jago, 
for he had heard that it would not acknowledge the Duke 
of Lancaster, and had slain his foragers. When near the 
town Sir Thomas and his companions dismounted. The 
watch had before sounded his horn, which had prepared 
the inhabitants, who closed their gates and mounted the 
battlements. The marshal, seeing from their appearance 
that the place must be assaulted, desired one of his party 
to ride round the town and ascertain where the assault 
could best be made. The town was found to have two 
gates directly opposite each other; and it was determined 
to divide the forces, and commence an attack upon both 
at the same time. The gates were defended with great 
gallantry. The men of Rouelles, from the battlements, 
cast down stones and darts, so that the archers and cross¬ 
bow men were unable to do much. However, as the 
barriers were defenceless, for all had retired within the 
walls, the English destroyed the palisades and advanced 
to the gates, which they battered in such a manner as to 
make them shake again; but the inhabitants, aware of the 
mischief which might ensue from the gates being forced, 
came down from the battlements and placed against them 
faggots and large beams of wood. Women and others 
brought earth and stones, with which they filled casks, 
and these they arranged against the gates, so closing up 
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the whole of the entrances. While this was going on, 
others on the battlements over the gateways threw down 
large stones and bars of iron, so that none dared venture 
very near. Thus did these peasants hold out the town 
against the English, who at night-time were obliged to 
retreat to a deserted village, a league distant, to seek for 
lodgings. As soon, however, as they were gone, the 
townsmen, knowing that the attack would be renewed 
the next day, resolved to surrender; and when the English 
returned on the morrow, many of them went out to meet 
them, and cast themselves on their knees before the 
marshal, who, after some parley, agreed to accept the 
town. 

On another occasion the town of Villeclope submitted 
to the marshal, who after taking it returned to St. Jago, 
which was the head-quarters of the English; and, more¬ 
over, the duke was desirous of having him near his per¬ 
son. The duke’s councillors now became anxious that an 
interview with the King of Portugal should take place. 
“You write to each other, my lord,’’ they said; “but 
this is not enough : have an interview, for you will do 
more in one conversation than by four months’ writing.’’ 
Ambassadors were accordingly chosen; and just as they 
were on the point of setting out, having received their 
credential letters, there arrived from Portugal a knight 
and squire attended by twelve lances, who delivered letters 
to the duke and duchess, which letters being read, they 
found that, in addition to the strong expressions of friend¬ 
ship and affection, the King of Portugal had sent them a 
present of two handsome ambling white mules. The 
English embassy was not put aside by this arrival, but 
merely retarded for four days; on the fifth, the ambassa¬ 
dors set out accompanied by the Portuguese; and the 
duke, as a token of friendship, sent to the King of 
Portugal two of the most beautiful pilgrim-falcons that 
had ever been seen, and six English greyhounds excel¬ 
lently trained for hunting all sorts of beasts. The King 
of Portugal was well pleased at the arrival of the English 
knights, and commanded that they should be comfortably 
lodged. The next day they were invited to dine at the 
palace, and after a most sumptuous entertainment they 
adjourned to the council chamber, when the English 
knights addressed the king as follows : Sire, with all 
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the compliments the Duke of Lancaster has charged us 
to pay you, he ordered us to say that he is very desirous 
of having a personal interview with you. To which the 
kine replied that he was equally anxious upon the same 
subject, and added, “ I beg of you to hasten everything 
as much as possible, in order that a conference may take 
D lace. ” It was then agreed that the King of Portugal 
should go to Oporto, and the Duke of Lancaster advance 
along the borders of Galicia, and somewhere between 

there and Oporto the meeting was to be held. 

The English knights remained three days at Coimbra, 
and then returned to St. Jago, to relate to the duke ^and 
duchess all that had passed. When the day of meeting 
approached, the Duke of Lancaster left his army under 
command of his marshal, and, attended by 300 spears and 
600 archers, and Sir John Holland, with many knights, 
rode to the frontiers of Portugal, to a town called Melgaijo. 
The King of Portugal also arrived at a town of the 
frontier called Moncao. Now, between Moncao and Mel- 
gaco runs a small river, over which is a bridge called Pont 
de More. On a Thursday morning the King of Portugal 
and the duke had their first interview at this bridge 
attended by their escorts. On the king’s side had been 
built a bower covered with leaves, in which he entertained 
the duke at dinner. It was a very handsome entertain¬ 
ment. The Bishop of Coimbra, the Bishop of °P ort °’ 
as also the Archbishop of Braganza, were seated at the 
king’s table with the duke, and a little below were Si 
John Holland and Sir Henry Beaumont. There were 
many minstrels present, and the feasting lasted until 
night. The King of Portugal was that day clothed in 
white lined with crimson, with a red cross of St. Georg 1 
being the dress of the order of Avis, of which he was 
grand master. When the people elected him their king, 
he declared he would always wear that dress in honour ot 
God and St. George : his attendants also were all dressed 
in white and crimson. Again, on Friday, after hearing 
mass, the parties met at the same spot, and before dinner 
had a conference on the state of affairs—how they should 
carry on the war, and when they should begin it. iney 
resolved to order their marshals to continue their attacks 
during the winter, which the king was to pass in Portugal, 
and the duke at St. Jago; and early in March it was 
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agreed that they should unite their forces, and combat 
the King of Castille wherever he might be; for the English 
and Portuguese, when united, would be about 30,000 men. 
When this had been determined, the king’s council intro¬ 
duced the subject of a marriage with the king, for the 
country was very desirous that he should marry, and it 
was thought that he could not make a better choice for 
himself, nor one more agreeable to all parties, than by 
intermarrying with the house of Lancaster. 

The duke, who saw the attachment the king and the 
Portuguese had for him, and that he also had need of their 
assistance in order to regain his kingdom of Castille, 
replied with a smile, addressing himself to the king, “ Sir 
King, I have two girls at St. Jago, and I will give you 
your choice : you may take which of them shall please 
you best. Send your council thither and I will return her 
with them.” 44 Many thanks,” said the king : 44 you offer 
me even more than I ask. I will leave my cousin 
Catherine; but I demand your daughter Philippa in mar¬ 
riage, and will make her my queen.” At these words the 
conference broke up, as it was dinner-time. They were 
seated as on the preceding day, and most sumptuously 
and plentifully served according to the custom of the 
country. After dinner, the king and the duke returned to 
their lodgings. On Saturday, after mass, they again 
mounted their horses and returned to Pont de More in 
grand array. This day, the duke entertained at dinner 
the king and his attendants. His apartments were 
decorated with the richest tapestry, with his arms em¬ 
blazoned on it, and as splendidly ornamented as if he had 
been at Hertford, Leicester, or at any of his mansions in 
England. When this festival was over, they took a most 
friendly leave of each other until they should meet again. 
The king returned to Oporto, and the duke to St. Jago. 
The Count de Novaire escorted him with one hundred 
Portuguese lances until he was out of all danger, when 
he took his leave. 

The duchess was very impatient for the duke’s return, 
as she desired to hear how the conference had passed : 
she asked him what he thought of the King of Portugal. 

44 On my faith,” replied the duke, 44 he is an agreeable 
man, and has the appearance of being a valiant one : he 
is much beloved by his subjects, who say they have not 
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been so fortunate in a king for these hundreri year^ He 
is but twenty-six years old, and, like the.if"„/ wha t 
strong and well-formed in his limbs. U ell, and wnat 
waTdon. respecting the marriage?” sa.d the^nehess. 

“ I have given him one of my daughters. . 

asked the duchess. “ 1 offered him the choice of Ca ‘ hen "® 
or Philippa, for which he thanked me, and has fixed upon 
Philippa ” “ He is in the right,” said the duchess, for 
Catherine is too young for him.” The duke and duchess 
passed the time as well as they could. Winter was ap¬ 
proaching, which in Galicia is scarcely felt. It is always 
so warm^there that some fruits are eatable even in March, 
and beans, peas, and grass, are high and flourishing ' n 
February. Hay harvest is over belore midsummer day, 

and by that time the corn in several places is completely 
• 

n ^Although the Duke of Lancaster lived quietly at St 
T a oo with his duchess and children, such was not the 
case with his army, for the different commanders made 
various excursions over the country, conquering towns 
and castles, of which for a time they held possess,om 

I will tell you something about this; for keard 
particulars of the campaign from some English> knights 
who were engaged in it, and from that gallant knight of 
Portugal, whom I have before mentioned. When the 

Ske and his army returned to St Jago, fur Thomas 

Moreaux, the marshal of the army, to |dh ' m ’ thathe ' 
unwilling to remain in idleness, and that he des ‘ red 
make some excursions. He gave orders accorf^ly, 
and declared he would penetrate into Gal,c.a farther ,th 
he had hitherto been. He began his march from^t. 
Jago with 600 lances and 1,200 archers, tak g 
to Pontevedra. The townsmen were well aware of the 
intended attack, for all the inhabitants of the flat countr 
fled before the English; and when the marshal came 
front of the place, they were in deep consu ltation wh e tl 
to surrender or to defend themselves. They, . . ® t0 

divided in opinion, when the watch sounded his horn to 

announce lb? arrival of .be English. Ttebrote up*J 
assemblv, and every one ran to the battlements, . 
with stones, darts, and javelins, with a full determnat 
to defend the town, and not to surrender until h !, hen 
extremities. The marshal and his companions, when 
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before Pontevedra, drew up with a view of instantly 
attacking it. The archers were ranged round the walls, 
with bows bent for shooting; the men-at-arms well armed 
and shielded descended the ditch. On the marshal’s 
trumpet sounding the assault commenced, and those who 
were in the ditch scrambled up to the walls with pick- 
axes and iron crows to undermine them. The townsmen 
showered down upon them stones and flints, and they 
would have done more to annoy them, if the archers 
had not made good use of their bows. The bailiff of 
the town was most severely struck by an arrow, which 
pierced his helmet and head. This accident, however, 
did not cause the defence to be weakened, on the con¬ 
trary, it made the besieged the more active. At night¬ 
fall the English returned to their quarters fully deter¬ 
mined to renew the attack on the morrow, and to gain 
the place by capitulation or storm. During the night, the 
inhabitants held a meeting, and after much discussion, 
it was agreed that by sunrise in the morning they should 
send out seven of the principal inhabitants to treat with 
Sir Thomas Moreaux, respecting a surrender. They met 
him as he was advancing to renew the attack; and 
casting themselves on their knees, said, 41 My lord, we 
are sent hither by the inhabitants of Pontevedra, who 
offer to place themselves under the power of the Duke 
and Duchess of Lancaster on the same terms as those of 
Coruna have obtained.” 

The marshal had with him one who understood per¬ 
fectly the Galician language, and who repeated to him, 
in English, all that had been said. He therefore replied, 

“ Return quickly to your tower, and let those who have 
sent you come to the barriers; I will grant them a respite 
until to-morrow at sunrise.” They promised to comply 
with his commands and departed. The inhabitants pre¬ 
sented themselves at the barriers, and had not long done 
so when they saw Sir Thomas Moreaux with about forty 
lances advancing; who on his arrival dismounted, and 
addressed them as follows :— 41 Inhabitants of Pontevedra, 
you have sent out seven of your brother townsmen, who 
have told us that you are willing to submit yourselves 
to the Duke and Duchess of Lancaster. Now, tell me 
what sovereignty my lord would have, if he had not his 
own officers in the town? Know, that it is my intention, 
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as well as that of those around me, to give you a wise, 
valiant, and prudent governor, who will do ample justice 
to all; and I mean to thrust out the officers of the King of 
Castille; let me hear then if you consent to these terms.” 
They requested leave to consult, and having done so, 
replied, “ My lord, we have the fullest confidence in you, 
but we are afraid of pillagers.” “ You shall lose nothing 
by us,” said Sir Thomas, “ all we want is your obedi¬ 
ence.” This speech settled the business, Sir Thomas and 
his companions entered the town, his army taking up 
their quarters in tents and huts within the walls. The 
inhabitants sent them twenty-four horse-loads of wine, 
as much bread, and poultry in abundance. The marshal 
remained the whole day at Pontevedra, of which place he 
appointed an honest Galician governor. On the morrow 
he returned to his army, and determined to march against 
another town, by name Vigo, six leagues distant from 
Pontevedra. He sent forward, requesting the inhabit¬ 
ants to surrender, and on their refusal to pay any atten¬ 
tion to his message, he swore by St. George, that they 
should be attacked in earnest. It was near ten o'clock 


when they came before the town. 

Vigo, though not a large place, is still sufficiently 
strong, and had there been within its walls knights and 
squires who understood their profession, I do not believe 
the English would have gained it so easily; for, when 
the inhabitants felt the arrows of the English, and saw 


many killed and wounded by them, they were panic- 
struck, and said, “ Why do we let ourselves be killed 
and wounded for the King of Castille? We may as well 
have the Duke of Lancaster, who married the daughter 
of Don Pedro, for our king, as the son of Don Henry of 
Transtamare. If we be taken by storm, our lives will 
be forfeited, and our town plundered; nor does there 
seem succour coming to us from any quarter.” On 
saying this, some of the townsmen mounted over the 
gateway, and from a window made signs that they wanted 
to parley. Thev were observed, and the marshal having 
inquired what they wanted, they said, ” Marshal, order 
your men to retire; we will submit.” The marshal at 
once agreed to accept them, adding, that he must ap¬ 
point an able governor, to counsel and defend them 
should there be any need of it. They then entered the 
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town to refresh themselves, and remained there a whole 
day. 

After the conquest of Vigo, the English marched 
thence, skirting the mountains and borders of Castille, 
towards the large town of Bayona. When near the place 
they formed themselves in two divisions, and sent for¬ 
ward a herald to learn the intention of the inhabitants. 
On arriving at the barriers the herald found plenty of 
people there, though badly armed, and to them he de¬ 
livered his message. “ You men of the town,” he said, 
‘‘what are your intentions? Will you suffer yourselves 
to be attacked, or will you submit quietly to your sove¬ 
reigns the Duke and Duchess of Lancaster?” Upon this 
the people collected together, and began to say, ‘‘ What 
shall we do? shall we defend ourselves or surrender?” 
An old man, of much experience among them, said, “ My 
good sirs, in our situation we need not hold long councils; 
the English are very courteous in allowing us time to de¬ 
liberate : I think it most advisable that we quietly 
submit, for we are not in a state to defend the place, 
and by offering no foolish resistance we may obtain 
peace on more advantageous terms.” The people agreed 
to follow this advice, and requested the old man to re¬ 
turn an answer to the herald, which he did. “ You will 
return to your lords,” he said to him, ‘‘ and assure them, 
that we willingly put ourselves under their obedience. 
Now go, and do your business well, and we promise you 
twenty florins.” The herald was delighted, and as soon 
as he had received the florins set off gaily to rejoin the 
army. The English in like manner gained several other 
places on the borders. 

While the marshal was thus overrunning the country, 
and turning Galicia to his interest, the duke and duchess 
with their children resided quietly at St. Jago, hearing 
frequently from the King of Portugal. John of Castille 
at the same time held his court at Valladolid, attended 
by the French knights, whom he frequently consulted on 
the state of his kingdom. ‘‘My fair sirs,” he said to 
them, “ I greatly marvel that no succour comes to me 
from France. The English keep the field; and, if no 
reinforcement arrive to prevent it, my country will be 
lost.” The French knights, to comfort him, replied, 

” Be not uneasy, if the English gain on one side, they 
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lose on another, for we have certain intelligence, that the 
King of France, with upwards of 100,000 armed men, 
has at this moment invaded England; and when he shall 
have succeeded in reducing that country to a state of 
subjection, his army will embark on board their navy, 
which is very considerable, and come to your assistance, 
and in one month he will reconquer more than you have 
lost during the year. Never mind if the English keep 
the field, and borrow from you a little of your kingdom; 
before St. John’s dav shall come, they will be forced to 
restore the whole of it back to you.” Such was the 
conversation which passed frequently at Valladolid be¬ 
tween the King of Castille and his council, with the 
French knights. The king believed all they said, and 
they indeed thought that they had said the truth; for 
they concluded that the King of France had invaded 
England, according to the rumours spread through 
Castille. But we must leave off speaking of Spain and 
Portugal, and return to the affairs of France. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Hostile preparations on the part of France and Eng!and-The King of Armenia 
endeavours to promote peace-The French armament broken up-Duel at-Pans, 
for life or death, between S.r John de Carogne and James !e Gns Affa rs < 
Brittany—Marriage of the I.ady Philippa of Lancaster to the King of Por jHe al » 
performed with great magnificence at Oporto-1 he Duke of Lancaster continu^ 

the war in Castille—Tilt between Sir John Holland and Sir ^ H ti, councU^ 
Discontent of the people of England against King Richard and his counci 

Treachery of the Duke of Brittany towards Sir Oliver de Chsson. 

At this period (1386), so great a number of ships was 
collected for the invasion of England, that the oldest 
man living had never heard of the like-. Knights and 
squires were arming on all sides, and leaving their homes, 
saving, “ We will invade these cursed English, who have 
done us so much mischief; we will now avenge ourselves 

for the losses they have caused.” . 

The middle of August had been fixed upon as the time 
for the invasion taking place, and when it came the king 
took leave of Queen Blanche, the Duchess of Orleans, 
and the other princesses. He heard a solemn mass in 
the church of Notre Dame at Paris, and then went to 
Senlis, and thence to Lille; Sir Oliver de Chsson was 
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still in Brittany, making his preparations and equipping 
his fleet at the port of Treguier, whence he intended to 
embark with his wooden town which you have heard 
of. The flower of Breton chivalry was to accompany 
him; and the constable had declared that no one ought 
to be employed in this expedition unless he was a good 
man-at-arms, and could be depended upon. 

If the preparations for the invasion were great in 
France, those in England for its defence were not less 
so. The taxes in England were equally heavy with those 
in France, still the people paid them without complaining ; 
for they were raised for the defence of the country. 
2,000,000 of florins were collected and paid into the hands 
of the Archbishop of York, the Earl of Oxford, Sir 
Nicholas Bramber, Sir Simon Burley, and others who 
were appointed receivers and paymasters of the money. 
Sir Simon Burley was governor of Dover Castle, and 
from his situation received frequently intelligence from 
France, by means of the fishermen of the town. They 
informed him that the King of France was certainly de¬ 
termined on the invasion ; that he intended to land one 
division at or near Dover, and another at Sandwich; 
and that his forces were immense. He, as well as the 
rest of England, believed that all this was true; and one 
day he set out for Canterbury, to visit the abbey and 
Christ church, which is very near. The abbot inquired, 
“ What news?” when Sir Simon told him all he had 
heard, adding, that “ the shrine of St. Thomas, so re¬ 
spectable and rich, was not safe in Canterbury; and if 
the French came, some of the pillagers would no doubt 
carry it off. I advise you to have it carried for safety to 
Dover Castle.” The abbot and all the convent were so 
much enraged at this speech that they replied, “ How, 
Sir Simon, would you wish to despoil this church of its 
jewel? If you are afraid yourself, you can shut your¬ 
self up in your castle of Dover; however, the French 
will not be bold enough to adventure so far.” But Sir 
Simon persisted so long in his proposition, that the 
common people grew discontented, and held him for an 
ill-inclined person; which, as I shall relate, they after¬ 
wards showed more plainly. 

The report was now daily current in Flanders and 
Artois, ” The king will embark Saturday, Tuesday, or 
*M 57 
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Thursday. ” Every day of the week they said, “ He will 
embark to-morrow, or the day after.” The Duke of 
Touraine, the king’s brother, and many other great lords, 
had taken leave of the king at Lille, and returned to 
Paris; for the duke had been appointed regent during 
his intended absence. The Duke of Berry was still 
loitering, for he had no great desire to go to England; 
at which the King of France and the Duke of Burgundy 
were much vexed : for very great expenses were incurred 

by the delay. 

While the French were thus waiting for the Duke of 
Berry’s arrival, the King of Armenia, who resided on his 
pension in France, made a journey to England, in hopes 
of bringing about a peace, or, at least, a truce between 
the two kingdoms. On his arrival at Dover, he was well 
received, and conducted by some knights to the king’s 
uncles, who entertained him handsomely; and, at a 
proper opportunity, asked him what were his reasons 
for visiting England. To this he answered, “ that he 
had come to wait upon the King of England and his 
council, in the hopes of doing good, and to see if by any 
means he could negotiate a peace between them and the 
King of France; for this war between them,” he added, 
“ is not very becoming: its long continuance has greatly 
emboldened and raised the pride of the Turks and Sara¬ 
cens. No one now makes any opposition to them; and 
this is the reason that I have lost my crown and king¬ 
dom. I would willingly explain this matter to the King 
of England.” 

The English lords then asked him if the King of France 
had sent him. “ No,” replied the King of Armenia, “ no 
one has sent me. I am come of my own accord, and 
solely with a view to do good.” They then asked where 
the King of France was. “ I believe he is at Sluys,’ 
replied the king, “ and I have sent to him messengers, 
entreating him not to put to sea until I return. I there¬ 
fore beg of you to gain for me an interview with your 
king.” Thomas, Earl of Buckingham, answered, “King 
of Armenia, we are here solely to guard and defend the 
frontiers, and u f e do not concern ourselves in any way 
with the government of this realm. Some motives of 
good, or the appearance of them, have brought you hither 
—you are welcome; but you must not expect from us 
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any definite answer to what you ask, though we will have 
you conducted to London without danger or expense.” 
The King of Armenia thanked them, and as soon as he 
was able set out for London. 

When his arrival in London was known, the king’s 
council assembled at the Wardrobe to learn the news, 
and ascertain what could have brought him to England 
at this time of trouble and alarm. The King of Armenia, 
on entering the presence-chamber, explained fully his 
reasons for coming to England, stating that his great 
desire was to avert the pestilence which was ready to 
befal the country, and to make peace between the crowns 
of England and France. He paid many compliments 
both to the king and his council; but the reply he re¬ 
ceived was very brief. “ Sir King, you are welcome to 
this country; the king, however, has not all his council 
present at this moment, but when they are assembled 
you shall have your answer.” The King of Armenia 
upon this returned to the house where he lodged. With¬ 
in four days the King of England was advised what 
answer to make, which was entrusted to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to deliver; who, on the King of Armenia 
being called, spoke as follows: “King of Armenia, it 
is not usual, nor has it ever been admitted, that in such 
weighty matters as those now in dispute between France 
and England, the King of England should have requests 
made him, while an army is ready to invade his country. 
Our opinion is that you return to the French army, and 
prevail on them to retire; and when we shall be fully 
assured that they have done so, do you return hither, 
and we will pay attention to any treaty you shall 
propose.” 

The King of Armenia, the day after he had received 
this answer, set out for Dover, making two days’ journey 
of it. From Dover he sailed to Calais, and thence made 
his way to Sluys. He related to the King of France and 
his uncles the journey he had made to England, and what 
answer he had met with; but the king and his lords 
paid no attention to it, and sent him to France, for they 
were resolved to sail the first fair wind for England, after 
the arrival of the Duke of Berry and the constable. 
Hitherto the wind had been unfavourable; it would never 
have served them to land in those parts where they in- 
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tended, though it was very fair to carry them to Scot¬ 
land. After considerable delay the Duke of Berry arrived, 
and shortly after the constable. The moment the king 
saw the constable, he said, “Constable, what say you? 
when shall we set sail? I have a great desire to see 
England.” “Sire,” replied the constable, “we cannot 
sail until the wind be favourable. This south wind, 
which is completely against us, has blown so long that 
the sailors say they have never seen it so constant in 
one point as it has been these two months.” 

Winter had now set in, and the French lords and their 
army lay exposed to the cold, and were in much danger; 
for the Flemings, more especially the lower orders, wished 
them away; indeed, serious discontent was arising in 
Bruges and many other places against the French. This, 
and the impossibility of reaching England with such 
unfavourable winds, as winter was now advancing, in¬ 
duced the French to determine to defer till April or May 
following the intended invasion. I he king was much 
vexed, but he could not amend it; the men-at-arms 
separated, some pleased and some angry; but the serv¬ 
ants of the principal lords stayed behind, for the benefit 
of their masters, and to sell off their stores, in which great 
losses accrued, for what had cost one hundred francs was 
disposed of for ten, or even less. When news of this reached 
England, those who were afraid of the French coming 
were greatly rejoiced, while others were sorry, for they 
expected to have made themselves rich from them. A 
grand feast was given in the city of London to all who 
had been appointed to guard the different harbours. The 
king kept his Christmas in a solemn manner at West¬ 
minster, and there created three dukes : the Earl of Cam¬ 
bridge, Duke of York; his brother, the Earl of Buck¬ 
ingham, Duke of Gloucester; and the Earl of Oxford, 
Duke of Ireland. 

About this time there was much said in France re¬ 
specting a duel which was to be fought at Paris, for life 
or death. I will relate the cause of the duel as I was in¬ 
formed respecting it. It chanced that Sir John de 
Carogne, a knight of the household of Peter, Count 
d’Alencon, took it into his head that he should gain glory 
if he went a voyage to the Holy Land; he therefore took 
leave of his lord and of his wife, who was then a young 
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and handsome lady, and whom he left in his castle of 
Argenteil, on the borders of Perche. The lady remained 
with her household in the castle, living for some time 
most respectably. Now it happened (this is the matter 
of quarrel) that the devil entered into the body of James 
le Gris, also a squire of the household of the Count 
d’Alei^on, and induced him to commit a crime, for which 
he afterwards paid dearly. He cast his thoughts on 
the lady of Sir John de Carogne, and one day paid her 
a visit at her castle. The servants made a most hand¬ 
some entertainment for him, and the lady, thinking no 
evil, received him with pleasure, led him to her apart¬ 
ment, and showed him many of her works; James, fully 
intent upon accomplishing his wicked design, begged the 
lady to conduct him to the dungeon, as his visit was 
partly to examine it. She instantly complied, and as she 
had the fullest confidence in his honour, took none of 
her attendants with her. As soon as they had entered 
this alone, James fastened the door, and when he had 
succeeded in his brutal purpose, he made his escape 
from the castle, leaving the lady bathed in tears. She 
determined to say nothing of what had happened to those 
in the castle, but to await her husband’s return. 

At length the Lord de Carogne came back from his 
journey, and was joyfully received by his lady and house¬ 
hold. When night came Sir John went to bed, but his 
lady excused herself; and on his kindly pressing her to 
come to him, she walked pensively up and down the 
chamber; and at last, throwing herself on her knees at 
the bedside of her husband, bitterlv bewailed the insult 


she had suffered. The Lord de Carogne would not for 
some time believe it, but she urged it so strongly, that he 
said, “ Certainly, lady, if the matter has passed as you 
say, I forgive you; but the squire shall die.” 

On the morrow Sir John sent messengers with letters 
to his friends, and the nearest relatives of his wife, 
desiring them to come instantly to Argenteil; on their 
arrival the lady related most minutely everything that 
had taken place during her husband’s absence, and it 
was agreed that the Count d’AIen^on should be informed 
of it. The count, who loved much James le Gris, was 
not inclined to believe what the lady had said. James 
boldly denied the charge, and by means of the house- 
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have been much better if I had gone thither.” He then 
sent information of what had happened to the Duke of 
Lancaster, who was exceedingly angry with the King of 
Arragon, for having presumed to imprison the arch¬ 
bishop when engaged about his business; and wrote 
orders for the garrison of Lourde instantly to invade 
Arragon and attack Barcelona, where the archbishop was 
confined, which was accordingly done, and the archbishop 
was set at liberty; however, many places in Arragon 
suffered much in consequence of the treatment which he 
had received. 

In such a great and noble history as this, of which I, 
Sir John Froissart, am the author and continuator until 
this present moment, through the grace of God, and that 
perseverance with which he has endowed me, as well as 
length of years, which has enabled me to witness abund¬ 
ance of things that have passed, it is not right that I for¬ 
get anything. During the wars of Brittany, the two sons 
of Charles de Blois (who for a long time styled himself 
Duke of Brittany, in right of his lady, Jane of Brittany, 
who was descended in a direct line from the dukes of 
Brittany) were sent to England as hostages for their 
father. You have before seen how King Edward of 
England, to strengthen himself in his war with France, 
had formed an alliance with the Earl of Montfort, whom 
he assisted with advice and forces to the utmost of his 
ability, insomuch that the earl became Duke of Brittany. 
The Lord Charles was defeated and carried prisoner to 
England, where, after a time, by the intercession of that 
good lady, the noble Queen Philippa, he was ransomed, 
and his two sons were given as lostages for the pay¬ 
ment of 200,000 nobles. 1 he Lord Charles, in the prose¬ 
cution of his war in Brittany, had so much to pay his 
soldiers, and support his rank and state, that he never 
could redeem his sons during his lifetime; and at Ins 
death, when the King of France renewed his alliance 
with the Earl of Montfort, on condition that he would 
pay him homage for the duchy of Brittany, it was stipu¬ 
lated that he should assist in the deliverance of these two 
children of Lord Charles de Blois. In this, however, he 
never stirred, for he considered that, if they should return, 
they might possibly cause him some trouble; and they 
remained so long prisoners in England, that the younger 
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brother, Guy, died, and John had now been thirty-five 
years in the power of his enemies, when he gained his 
liberty by means of Sir Oliver de Clisson, who entered 
into an arrangement with the Earl of Oxford, to pay for 
his ransom six-score thousand francs, to be made in two 
payments of 60,000 each, provided he could prevail upon 
the king to part from him. Sir Oliver was anxious for 
his liberation, as he wished to unite him in marriage with 
his own daughter, and had made an arrangement with 
him to that effect before he began the negotiation. 

When the Duke of Brittany learnt that John of Brit¬ 
tany had obtained his liberty, he conceived greater hatred 
than ever against Sir Oliver de Clisson, and said, “ Does 
Sir Oliver, indeed, think to thrust me out of my duchy? 
—he shows some signs of it, by ransoming this John of 
Brittany, and marrying him to his daughter. Such things 
are very displeasing to me, and I shall tell him so some 
day when he little thinks of it.” This, in truth, he did; 
for, before the end of the year, as you will hear in the 
course of this history, he spoke to him very sharply upon 
the subject. But it is time that we say something respect¬ 
ing the affairs of Castille and Portugal, and an expedition 
which the English made against Sluys. 

You have heard how the grand armament of the King 
of France was broken up; well, on the return of the 
lords to France, it was considered who should be sent 
to the aid of King John of Castille against the King of 
Portugal and the Duke of Lancaster. None could be 
sent thither without great expense, on account of the 
distance; and there was no money in the exchequer, or 
in the hands of the receivers : the immense sums which 
had been raised from the people having been all dissi¬ 
pated. Recourse was, therefore, had to a tax that should 
be instantly levied, and published as being for the assist¬ 
ance of the King of Castille, and the expulsion of the 
English from that country. The gallant Duke of Bour¬ 
bon was chosen commander-in-chief of the forces, and 
he was to be accompanied by Sir William de Lignac and 
Sir Walter de Passac. Knights and squires were sum¬ 
moned throughout France to go on this expedition, and 
all the passes to Castille, as well through Arragon as 
through Navarre, were thrown open. 

While these preparations were being made in France, 
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the English fleet, under command of the Earl of Arundel, 
was at sea between the coasts of England and Flanders. 
With the earl were also the Earls of Devonshire and 
Nottingham, and the Bishop of Norwich, with 500 men- 
at-arms, and 1,000 archers, and they were cruising about 
in search of their enemies. They were much disappointed 
that the Flemish fleet had escaped into La Rochelle, and 
that the Constable of France passed Calais from Treguier 
to Sluys, without their having fallen in with them : so 
they anchored in the Margate roads, at the mouth of the 
Thames, to wait for the return of the Flemings, who 
were not long before they came in sight. A combat was 
now unavoidable; and preparations for it were made on 
both sides. The Flemings had of crossbows, and other 
armed men, upwards of 700, under command of a noble 
and valiant knight of Flanders, Sir John de Bucq, who 
was Admiral of the Flemish seas for the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, and who had already done much mischief to the 
English. Sir John, having ably drawn up his vessels, 
said to their crews: “ My fair sirs, do not be alarmed; 
we are enough to combat the English should the wind 
be in our favour; but remember to make a running fight 
of it, and bear off for Sluys : if we can draw them on 
the Flemish coast, we shall have the best of the day. 
Some were comforted by these words, others not; but 
they continued their preparations for battle, and the gun¬ 
ners made ready their bows and cannons. 1 he two 
fleets now approached each other. The English had 
some light galleys with archers on board, who began 
the combat; but their arrows were lost; for the Flemings 
sheltered themselves in their vessels, and were unhurt, 
while they sailed on before the wind ; also, some of the 
crossbows, when out of arrow-shot, let fly bolts which 
wounded many. 

The large ships, under Lord Arundel, the Bishop of 
Norwich, and others, now advanced, and ran in among 
the Flemings, but they could gain no advantage. John 
de Bucq and his company were well armed, and had 
cannons on board which shot balls of such weight that 
great mischief was done. During the engagement, the 
Flemings made as much sai! as they could for Flanders; 
the battle was long and obstinate, for it lasted three or 
four hours, and many vessels were sunk by the large 
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sharply-pointed bolts of iron which were cast down from 
the tops, and drove holes through them. When night 
came on they separated; but on the return of the tide, 
they set their sails and renewed the combat. The Eng¬ 
lish now got the better of the Flemings, and drove them 
to Cadsand, where the defeat was completed. 

The inhabitants of Sluys were terrified when they heard 
that their fieet from La Rochelle had been conquered by 
the English, and they expected every moment that they 
should be attacked. Had the English suspected the state 
of things at Sluys, or had they followed the advice of 
Peter du Bois, who was on board their fleet, and who 
strongly recommended them to make for Sluys, they 
might have been lords of that town and castle. They 
thought, however, that they had done sufficient, and there¬ 
fore did not disembark, contenting themselves with at¬ 
tempts to burn the vessels that were in the harbour; and 
having done much damage to them, returned to England, 
taking with them Sir John de Bucq as a prisoner, who 
remained in London till he died, for the English would 
never listen to any ransom being given for him. 

When the King of Portugal learnt for certain that the 
King of France and his nobles had given up the intended 
expedition into England, he summoned his council, and 
said, “ My fair sirs, you know that the Duke and Duchess 
of Lancaster are in Galicia; you also know of the great 
affection subsisting between us, and that we have had 
several conferences; in one of which it has been proposed 
by our councils that I should take the Lady Philippa to 
wife. In this business I mean to persevere, and to make 
an honourable demand of her; for I will have her for my 
queen.” “ Sir,” replied they to whom he addressed him¬ 
self, “ you are in the right,—for this you have solemnly 
promised and sworn. Now, whom shall we send to con¬ 
duct the lady hither?” For this purpose, the Archbishop 
of Braganza and Sir Joao Rodriguez de S 3 were chosen, 
who found the Duke of Lancaster actively engaged in 
storming different places; though he immediately stayed 
his proceedings, and collected all his council at St. Jago to 
receive them. The archbishop, with the knights and lords 
in his company, having waited on the duke and duchess, 
declared the motive of their embassy, which the duke 
heard with pleasure; for he was rejoiced at the exaltation 
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nf his daughter; and, of course, this connexion with 
Portugal was very opportune, if he persevered in his in- 
, P tinn of conquering Castille. The archbishop explained 
f n . n0W er of the king’s procuration, he was author- 
zed’to espouse personally the Lady Philippa of ^caster 
n the name of Don John, King of Portugal. During 
the residence of these ambassadors at St. Jago the cere- 
monv was performed, and the Archbishop of Braganza 
and ^he Lady Philippa were courteously laid beside each 
nthrr on a bed as married persons should be. This being 
done on the morrow the lady and her attendants were 
ready to depart; and having bidden adieu to her father 
and mother, she mounted her palfrey, as did also her 
damsels, and her natural sister, the wife o the marsh 1, 
who accompanied her to Portugal. Sir John Holland, 
Sir Thomas Percy, and Sir John d’Ambreticourt 
ordered to escort her with .00 spears and 200 arches^ 
They followed the road to Oporto, and when near that city 
were met by the king and his court, with all the prelates 
nt that time in Oporto. Thus was the Lady Philippa 
conducted to the king’s palace, where she dismounted. 
The king took her by the hand and kissed her, performing 
the same ceremony' to all the ladies who ac^mpan ed 
her - he then led her to her apartment. The English lord 
and’their men lodged in the town, and on Tuesday morn¬ 
ing the King of Portugal and all his attendants were 
dressed by eight o’clock, and mounting ^.rborsesath 

palace gate, rode to the cathedral portly 

where they waited for the queen, who followed sho y 
after, attended by her damsels. Although the ambas^ 
sadors had before espoused her in the kmg > n 

ceremony was again performed; which e *he^ 
returned to the palace, where there were great and so em 
feastings. In the afternoon there were t. ts and tourna 
ments before the king and queen; and in the^ even g 

prizes were distributed. Sir John H °l lar, d S ained ‘J^d 
destined for strangers. The day and mg P the 

jovially in various amusements. On t ^ e m0 
feastings and joustings were renewed, and the night was 
spent as before in carollings, dancing, and other spo^ ^ 
indeed, while the English stayed at Oporto, there were 

tournaments every day. , , nuke and 

On the return of the English lords, the Duke 
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Duc h es s of Lancaster made great inquiries, and were 
told a 1 that had passed, that the king- saluted them, and 
mat the queen recommended herself to their loves. Sir 
John Holland and Sir Thomas Percy added : “ My lord 
the last words the king said to us were, that you might 
take the field whenever you pleased, for that he would 

jom you and enter Castille.” “That is good news, in¬ 
deed, replied the duke. 

About fifteen days after this, the duke gave orders to 
prepare for conquering the remaining towns in Galicia, 
for there were several of which he was not yet master.’ 
It was settled by the council that, when the duke should 
depart from St. Jago, the duchess and her daughter, 
Catherine, should visit the King and Queen of Portugal 
at Oporto. W hen the Duke of Lancaster marched from 
St. Jago, he left there, in garrison, an English knight, by 
name Sir Lewis Clifford, with 30 spears and 100 archers, 
and took the road to Entenca, the inhabitants of which 
place obtained permission from him to send to the King 
of Castille for succour; but after waiting some time, and 
receiving no answer, they surrendered, and agreed to 
admit the Duke and Duchess of Lancaster into the town 
as sovereigns. 

But, though the King of Castille withheld assistance 
from the town of Enten^a, he was nevertheless actively 
preparing against the Duke of Lancaster’s invasion. 
Men-at-arms from France and other places were assem¬ 
bling on the Toulousain, Narbonnois, and Carcassonne; 
where, as they arrived, they quartered themselves in the 
richest parts, and many never paid anything for what 
they took. 

Now the Count de Foix, at Orthes, heard that the 
French men-at-arms were advancing near his country, 
with the intent of marching through it, on their way to 
Castille; and those who told him added, “ the mischief is, 
my lord, that they pay for nothing they take, and the 
people fly before them as if they were English. They 
cross the Garonne at Toulouse, and enter Bigorre, whence 
they will soon be in your territory; and if they do there 
what they have done on their march hitherto, they will 
greatly injure your domains of B^arn. ” The Count de 
Foix was not long in forming his resolution. “ I will,” 
he said, “ that all my castles, as well in Foix as in B^arn, 
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be well garrisoned; and that all the country be put on its 
guard, as if an immediate battle were to take place, for 
I do not intend to suffer from these wars in Castille. 
This order I give to you Sir William and Sir Peter de 
B6arn to see obeyed.” These two knights lost no time in 
carrying into effect the count’s orders; and in a very few 
days there was not a town or castle in Foix or B6arn 
unprovided with men-at-arms, which the count. said, 
“ were sufficient to oppose double their number:” in all, 

they amounted to 20,000 picked men. 

The French commanders, Sir William de Lignac and Sir 
Walter de Passac, having been informed of the measures 
adopted by the count, were much astonished, and thought 
it best to have an interview with him upon the subject. 
The count most courteously gave them a hearing^ and 
explained the motives of his own conduct; stating, “ that 
he had no objection to allow the French troops to pass in 
a quiet manner through his territories, but they must pay 
for whatever they take. Moreover,” he said, addressing 
himself to the French commanders, “ I advise you not to 
be too hasty in recommending a battle with the Duke of 
Lancaster and the King of Portugal, nor with the English 
and Portuguese, without evident advantage; for they are 
a hungry race: and these English, for two reasons, are 
eager to fight. They have not gained anything for some 
time, and are consequently rather poor; they therefore 
wish to hazard an engagement, in hopes of gain; and 
another reason is, that the Duke of Lancaster sees clear y 
he can never succeed in winning the crown of Castille, 
which he claims in right of his wife, but by a battle : and 
if the clay should be his, and the king defeated, the whole 
of Castille would surrender to him.” The French lords 
thanked the count for his excellent advice, and then re¬ 
turned to their own lodgings; the next day they set for¬ 
ward for Castille. 

We have said before, that the Duchess of Lancaster 
and her daughter, the Lady Catherine, v'ent to visit the 
King and Queen of Portugal at Oporto. Now it happened 
while they were there, and while the duke was at Entenipa, 1 
which place had just surrendered to him, that a herald 
came from Valladolid to this latter place, demanding where 
Sir John Holland was lodged. On being introduced to 
Sir John, he presented to him a letter, on bended knee, 
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5 * 5 "*’ ‘7 a ™ a herald-at-arms, whom Sir Reginald de 

Roye sends hither; he salutes you by me, and you will 

th^ n Se V° Tt th j? Ietter -’’ Sir J oh ". opening 
the letter, found that Sir Reginald entreated him, for the 

love of his mistress, that he would deliver him from his 

vow, by tilting with him three courses with the lance, 

three attacks with the sword, three with the battle-axe, 

to come to 

Valladolid, he had provided him with an escort of sixty 
spears; but if it were more agreeable to him to remain 
in Entenqa, he desired he would obtain passports for him- 
self and thirty companions. When Sir John had perused 
the letter, he smiled, and said to the herald, “Friend 
thou art welcome; thou hast brought what pleases me 
much, and I accept the challenge: in the course of to¬ 
morrow thou shalt have my answer, whether the tiltings 
are to be in Galicia or Castille. ” Sir John, upon saying 
this, went immediately to the duke, and showed him the 
letter. Well, ’ said the duke, “ and have you accepted 
the challenge? Yes, by my faith, I have, and why 
not? I love nothing better than fighting; and the knight 
entreats me to indulge him; consider, therefore, where 
you would choose the combat to take place?” The duke 
thought awhile, and said, “ In this town : have the pass¬ 
port made out in what terms you please, and I will sign 
it.” The passport was soon made out, signed, and de¬ 
livered to the herald, who took his leave and returned to 


Valladolid. 

News of this tournament was carried to Oporto, and 
the King of Portugal declared his intention of being 
present at it, with his queen, and the ladies. “ Many 
thanks,” said the duchess, “ for I shall thus, on my 
return, be accompanied by the king and queen.” Not 
long after this, the King of Portugal and his suite set out 
for Entenca, in grand array; and as they approached the 
town, they were met by the Duke of Lancaster, and a 
numerous company. 

Three days after the arrival of the King of Portugal 
came Reginald de Roye, handsomely attended by knights 
and squires, to the amount of six-score horse, all of whom 
were properly lodged: for the duke had given the strictest 
orders that they should be taken care of. On the morrow, 
Sir John Holland and Sir Reginald de Roye armed them- 
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selves, and rode into a spacious close in Entenpa, well 
sanded where the tilts were to be performed. Scaffolds 
were to be erected for the ladies, the kings, the duke, and 
the many English lords who came to witness this combat. 
The two knights entered the lists so well armed and 
equipped that nothing was wanting. Their spears, battle- 
axes and swords, were brought them; and each, being 
mounted on the best of horses, placed himself about a 
bow-shot distant from the other, and at times pranced 
about on their horses; for they knew that every eye was 

upon them. , • * 

All things were now arranged for the combat, whicn 

was to include everything except pushing it to extremity, 
though no one could foresee what mischief might happen, 
nor how it would end : for they were to tilt with pointed 
lances, then with swords, which were so sharp that a 
helmet would scarcely resist their strokes; and these were 
to he succeeded by battle-axes and daggers, each so well 
tempered that nothing could withstand them. It was in¬ 
deed a perilous combat. Having braced their targets, 
and viewed each other through the visors of their helmets, 
they spurred their horses, spear in hand. I hough they 
allowed their horses to gallop as they pleased they ad¬ 
vanced on as straight as a line, as if it had been drawn with 
a cord; and hit each other on their visors with such force 
that Sir Reginald’s lance was shivered into four pieces, 
which Hew to a greater height than they could have been 
thrown. All present allowed this to have been gallantly 
done. Sir John Holland’s blow was not equally success¬ 
ful and I will tell you why. Sir Reginald had but slightly 
laced on his helmet, so that it was held by one thong only, 
which broke at the blow, and the helmet flew over his 
head, leaving Sir Reginald bareheaded. Ear passe e 
other, and Sir John bore his lance without halting. 1 ne 
spectators cried out, that it was a handsome course. he 
knights returned to their stations, where - tr egina 
helmet was fitted on again, and another lance given to 
him. Sir John grasped his own, which was not injured. 
When readv. they set off at full gallop; for they held 
excellent horses under them, which they well knew how 
to manage; again they struck each other on the helmets, 
so that sparks of fire came from them, but chiefly from 
Sir John Holland’s, who received a very severe blow, tor 
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this time the lance did not break; neither did Sir John’s, 
but it hit the visor of his adversary, though without much 
effect, passing through and leaving it on the crupper of 
the horse, and Sir Reginald was once more bareheaded. 
“ Ah,” cried the English, “he does not fight fair; why 
is his helmet not as well buckled on as Sir John Holland’s? 
tell him to put himself on an equal footing with his adver¬ 
sary.” “ Hold your tongues,” said the duke, “ let them 
alone : in arms, every one takes what advantage he can. 
If there is any advantage in the fastening on the helmet, 
Sir John may do the same; but, for my part, were I in 
their situation, I would lace my helmet as tight as pos¬ 
sible.” . The English, on this, did not interfere further. 
The ladies declared, that the combatants had nobly justed; 
they were also very much praised by the King of Portugal. 
The third course now began : Sir John and Sir Reginald 
eyed each other to see if any advantage were to be gained, 
for their horses were so well trained, that they could 
manage them as they pleased ; and sticking spurs into them, 
they hit their helmets so sharply, that their eyes struck fire, 
and the shafts of their lances were broken. Sir Reginald 
was again unhelmed, for he could never avoid this, and 
they passed each other without falling. All again declared 
that they had well tilted, though the English, with the 
exception of the Duke of Lancaster, greatly blamed Sir 
Reginald. 

After the course of the lance, the combatants fought 
three rounds with swords, battle-axes, and daggers, with¬ 
out either of them being wounded. The French then 
carried off Sir Reginald to his lodgings, and the English 
did the same to Sir John Holland. 

The Duke of Lancaster entertained all the French 
knights and squires at dinner. The duches* was seated 
beside him, and next to her, Sir Reginald de Roye. After 
dinner all entered the presence chamber; and the duchess 
taking Sir Reginald by the hand, led him thither. They 
were followed by other knights, who conversed on arms 
and other subjects, until wine was brought. The duchess 
then approached the French knights, and asked them, 

“ how they could think of supporting the claims of a 
bastard to the crown of Castille. Myself and sister,” she 
said, “ are the legal daughters of the late king, Don 
Pedro; and God, who is truth itself, knows that our claim 
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to Castille is just.” The lady, when speaking of her 
father Don Pedro, could not refrain from tears, for she 
doated on him. Sir Reginald bowed and replied, “ Madam, 
we know that what you have said is true; but our lord, 
the King of France, holds a different opinion, and as we 
are his subjects we must obey him.” The French after 
this took their leave, and returned to Valladolid. The day 
after the tournament, the King of Portugal and the Duke 
of Lancaster had a long conference; when it was settled, 
the king with his forces should enter Castille, while the 
duke remained to finish the conquest of Galicia; after 
which they should unite their forces. All this time the 
succours of the King of Castille were assembling, bir 
William de Lignac, and Sir Walter de Passac, having 
traversed the kingdom of Navarre, arrived at Burgos, 
where thev met the King of Castille, who was much de¬ 
lighted at seeing them. Many councils were holden, to 
consider whether they should march at once against the 
enemy, or carry on the war by excursions from the 

different garrisons, for the present, until the Duke ot 
Bourbon should arrive. After much discussion, the latter 
plan was adopted ; and the next day, before noon, all the 
men-at-arms were sent off to the different garrisons with 
instructions how to act. Sir Oliver du Guesclin was 

nominated constable, having the largest number of men 
at command, and Sir William and Sir Walter remained 
near the king at Burgos, and attended him wherever he 

w ^nt 

But we will leave the armies of Castille and of the Duke 
of Lancaster for a short time, and return to them again 
when necessary, in order that we may speak of events 

that happened'in France and England; many of which 

were strange enough, and dangerous to both kingdoms, 
but particularly displeasing to the King of England and 

his council. . , . a 

It has already been related at length, how the grand 

French expedition, which was preparing at Sluys to invade 
England, was broken up. Now, to show how much the 
French were in earnest, and that it might not be said that 
thev had given up their plan through cowardice it was 
ordered that the constable should sail to England in the 
month of May, when the weather was fine and the sea 
calm. His force was to consist of 4,000 men-at-arms, 
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and 2,000 crossbows, who were to assemble at Treguier, 
on the sea-coast of Brittany, opposite to Cornwall. Another 
large fleet to invade England was likewise prepared at 
Harfleur, by the Lord de Coucy, the Lord de St. Pol, and 
the Admiral of France, who were to go on board of it 
with 2,000 spears. 

England at this period was in great danger—greater 
even than when the peasantry under Jack Straw rose in 
rebellion and marched to London; and I will tell you the 
cause. The nobles and gentlemen were at that time 
unanimous in their support of the king; now there were 
many serious differences between them. The king quar¬ 
relled with his uncles of York and Gloucester, and they 
were equally displeased with him; caused, it is said, by 
the intrigues of the Duke of Ireland, the sole confidant of 
the king. The commonalty in many towns and cities had 
noticed these quarrels, and the wisest dreaded the conse¬ 
quences that might ensue; the giddy, however, laughed at 
them, and said they were all owing to the king’s uncles, 
who were jealous because the crown was not on their heads ; 
while others said, “ The king is young, and puts his con¬ 
fidence in youngsters; it would be to his advantage if he 
consulted his uncles more than that puppy the Duke of 
Ireland, who is ignorant of everything, and never saw a 
battle.” Thus was England divided, and great disasters 
seemed to be at hand, which were well known all over 
France, and caused that people to hasten their prepara¬ 
tions for invading the country. The prelates of England 
were also quarrelling ;—the Archbishop of Canterbury with 
that of York. Moreover, as soon as the English heard 
that the camp at Sluys was broken up and the invasion 
given over, great murmuring became general among them. 
Those who wished for mischief said, ‘‘What is now be¬ 
come of our grand enterprises, and our valiant captains? 
would that our gallant Edward and his son were now 
alive! we used to invade France then, so that they were 
afraid to show themselves, or venture against us; and 
when they did they were defeated. What a glorious 
expedition that was when Edward landed in Normandy 
and marched through France, when he defeated the French 
at Cressy, and took Calais. Where are the knights and 
princes of England who can do such things now? Did 
not the Prince of Wales make prisoner the King of 
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France, and defeat his army at Poitiers with a compara¬ 
tively small force? In those days we were feared when¬ 
ever chivalry was esteemed; now we must be silent, for 
our rulers know not how to make war except upon our 
pockets. Only a child is reigning in France, and yet he 
gives us more alarm than any of his predecessors. What 
has become of the immense sums of money that have been 
raised of late? we must know how the country is governed, 
and who are the king’s advisers.” 

Such conversations as these began to be very common, 
not only among knights and squires, but with the towns¬ 
men ; those who had been summoned to the defence of the 
kingdom in anticipation of the French invasion, now de¬ 
manded their pay; a parliament was, therefore, assembled 
in London to consider the making of a general tax 
throughout the country to answer these demands. The 
parliament adjourned from London to Westminster, where 
those summoned attended, and many others came to hear 
the news. The king and his two uncles of York and 
Gloucester were present; the parliament was harangued 
on the subject of the finances, and assured that there was 
not in the royal treasury more than sufficient to support, 
even with economy, the usual expenses of the king. The 
council said that if they were desirous of paying the great 
sums the defence of the kingdom had cost, there was no 
other means than laying a general tax on the country. 
Those from the archbishopric of Canterbury, the bishoprics 
of Norwich, Warwick, the counties of Devonshire, Hamp¬ 
shire, and Wiltshire, readily assented, because they knew 
better what had been done, and were more alarmed than 
those at a greater distance in Wales, Bristol, and Corn¬ 
wall, who said that they had never seen an enemy come 
into this country, and why should they be thus heavily 
taxed? “Yes, yes,” exclaimed others, “let them be 
called who have had the management of the public funds; 
for if they were forced to give a true account of the sums 
raised in England, there would be more than money 
enough to pay all expenses, and poor people might remain 
in quiet.” The king’s uncles were much pleased when 
these speeches were told them, for those who managed the 
money affairs of the kingdom were unfriendly to their 
interest, and opposed their obtaining any favour from 
the court. By degrees this discontent was so much in- 
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creased that the ministers thought it prudent to withdraw 
the tax, and give out that nothing should be done in the 
matter until Michaelmas. 

When the parliament broke up the king was advised 
to retire into Wales for a time, and as it afterwards 
turned out, it was fortunate for him that he did so : but 
I must now tell you what became of the expedition under 
Sir Oliver de Clisson. When the delightful month of 
May had arrived, in the year of our Lord 1387, while the 
Duke of Lancaster was making conquests in Galicia, and 
in conjunction with the King of Portugal overrunning 
Castille without opposition, 6,000 men-at-arms, 2,000 
crossbows, and 6,000 lusty varlets under command of the 
Constable of France, the Count de St. Pol, the Lord de 
Coucy, and the Admiral of France, intended to land at 
Dover and Orwell; they were the flower of chivalry, and 
it was ordered that no one was to embark unless provided 
with suitable armour, and provision for three months. 
All things were now in such a state of forwardness, that 
no one could have imagined that the expedition would 
not take place. This, however, was not owing to the cap¬ 
tains, but to a most extraordinary event which happened 
in Brittany. If I were merely to say that such and such 
things happened at such times, without entering fully into 
the matter, which was grandly horrible and disastrous, 
it would be a chronicle, but no history. I might, to be 
sure, pass the matter by, if I so chose; however, I will 
not do so, but relate the facts fully, if God grant me life, 
leisure, and ability. 

You have before seen, in different parts of this history, 
how Sir John de Montfort, called Duke of Brittany, always 
supported the English against France to the utmost of 
his power. He had, indeed, much reason to attach him¬ 
self to them, for they had made war for him, and he owed 
all to their assistance. You know, also, that the Duke of 
Brittany had little or no power over the greater part of 
his nobles and principal towns; that, more especially Sir 
Bertrand du Guesclin, as long as he lived, Sir Oliver de 
Clisson, the Lords de Beaumanoir, de Laval, and de 
Rochefort, refused him obedience; and, whichever way 
these lords incline, the whole duchy follows their example. 
They were willing to support the duke against any power 
but France, and I must say, that the Bretons have ever 
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gallantly defended the French cause. And let it not be 
thought, that I have been corrupted by the favour of 
Count Guy de Blois (who induced me to undertake this 
history, and has paid me for it to my satisfaction), because 
he was nephew to the rightful Duke of Brittany : it is not 
so, for 1 will speak the truth, and go straight forward 
without colouring one side more than another; and the 
gallant prince who patronized this history never wished 
me to act otherwise. But, to return to my subject. 

You know that the Duke of Brittany, when he found 
that he could not manage his subjects, left Brittany for 
England; and, after staying there some time, went to 
Flanders, when his country invited him to return. 

Some of the towns, however, continued their rebellion, 
especially Nantes : but all the barons, knights, and prelates 
submitted to him, except those I have mentioned. And, 
in order to put these under his obedience, and for the 
purpose of giving alarm to the King of France and his 
council, who were desirous of laying taxes on Brittany, 
he sent to England for assistance, assuring the council, 
that if the king or one of his uncles would come to 
Brittany in sufficient force, the whole country would be 
ready to receive him. 

King Richard and his council accordingly ordered 
thither the Earl of Buckingham; who, with a large army, 
landed at Calais and marched through France without 
much opposition. When they came to Brittany, however, 
they found everything contrary to what had been promised. 
The duke, by means of his advisers, had entered into 
treatv with the young King of France, and was, in con¬ 
sequence, forced to break all the engagements which he 
had made with the English. 

The English lodged in Yannes, and after suffering the 
greatest distress, poverty, privation, and disappointment, 
returned to their own country, where they laid such heavy 
complaints against the Duke of Brittany to the king and 
his council, that it was resolved by them to give John of 
Brittany his liberty, and to urge war against the duke. 
As this arrangement involved the necessity of John s 
declaring himself inimical to France, he peremptorily re¬ 
fused to comply with it, and the matter was consequently 

dropped. 

The Duke of Rrittany, however, continued to be out of 
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favour; neither the King of England nor his uncles wrote 
to him such friendly letters as they were used to do 
before the Earl of Buckingham’s expedition; and his alarm 
was much increased by the report, that John of Brittany 
was returned, and that the English had given him his 
liberty, in revenge for his late conduct. The duke upon 
this determined, by one bold stroke, to recover the favour 

of England; and to do it so opportunely that the English 
should thank him for it. 

He well knew there was not a man upon earth whom 
the English hated and dreaded ‘ more than Sir Oliver 
de Clisson; for, in truth, his thoughts were daily and 
nightly employed on the means of injuring England. The 
duke, therefore, to please the English, and to show that 
he had not much dependence on, nor love for the French, 
resolved to prevent the intended invasion of England 
from taking effect: not, indeed, by forbidding his subjects 
to join in their attack, for this would too clearly have dis¬ 
covered the side to which he leaned; he went to work more 
secretly, and resolved that the best plan would be to arrest 
the constable and put him to death. 

He was not afraid of the constable’s family, for it was 
not powerful enough to make war upon him, as he had 
but two daughters, one married to John of Brittany, and 
the other to the Viscount de Rohan. In order to accom¬ 
plish his plan, he appointed a parliament to be holden at 
Vannes, and sent very pressing letters to his barons and 
knights, entreating them to be present; in particular he 
was very urgent with the Constable of France; who, as 
the duke was his acknowledged lord, did not think of 
excusing himself, but came to Vannes. The assembly 
was numerous and lasted for some time. Many things 
were discussed, though the intended invasion of England 
was never touched upon; for the duke pretended to know 
nothing about it. At the time of this parliament the duke 
gave a grand dinner to all the barons of Brittany, at the 
Castle de la Motte, and the Constable of France, who was 
present, invited all who had dined with the duke to dine 
with him on the morrow. When the duke entered the 
hotel of the constable, and was announced, all rose up 
and received him in a most respectful manner; he also 
behaved among them in a most friendly way, and showed 
them stronger marks of affection than he had ever done. 
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You must know, that in these days the Duke of Brittany 
was building a very handsome castle near V annes, called 
the castle of Ermine, which was almost completed ; and 
heintr easier to catch the constable, he said to him and 
some few others, “ My dear sir, I entreat, that before 
you quit this part you will pay a visit to my castle of 
Frmine.” All present accepted the invitation, and when 
the time came the constable and the Lords de Laval and 
Beaumanoir accompanied the duke to the castle. Ihe 
duke himself was very attentive, and led the constable by 
the hand from chamber to chamber, and even into the 
cellars. When he had conducted his guests over all other 
parts, he led them to the keep, and stopping at the 
entrance, he said, “ Sir Oliver, there is not a man on this 
side the water who understands masonry like you; do, 
therefore, I beg of you, examine these walls.” The con¬ 
stable, not suspecting any harm, readily assented, ^and 
desired the duke to go first. 44 No,” said the duke, go 
by yourself, while 1 talk a little here with the Lord de 
Laval.” The constable, upon this, entered the tower, and 
ascended the staircase. When he had passed the first 
floor, some armed men who had been placed there in 
ambush, and well instructed for the purpose, shut the door 
below, and advancing upon him, dragged him into an 
apartment, and loaded him with three pair of fetters. As 
they were putting the fetters on, they said, My lord, 
forgive what we are doing, for it is the Duke of Brittany 
who has ordered it.” If Sir Oliver was alarmed, it is not 
to be wondered at; but he ought not to have been sur¬ 
prised at what happened, because of the quarrel he had 

had with the duke. 

Now, the Lord de Laval, who was at the entrance of the 
tower, and heard the door shut with violence, was fearful 
of some plot against his brother-in-law, and on turning to 
the duke, who looked as pale as death, he was quite cer¬ 
tain something was wrong. 44 For God’s sake what are 
you doing,” he said, 44 would you use violence against 
the constable?” 44 Lord de Laval,” said the duke, mount 
your horse, for you may depart when you dease. 
know well enough what I am about, my lore , replied de 
Laval, 44 I will never depart without my brother-in-law, 
the constable.” At these words, the Lord de Beaumanoir 
came up and asked where the constable was. Now the 
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you will never act otherwise than right. We are at vour 

repent. Oo ! go ! replied the duke, “ you shall have 

neither better nor worse than he has.” He was then 
arrested by those who had previously received their orders 

dragged into a room, and fettered with three pair of irons’ 

const ah I was s< ? on s P read throughout the town that the 
constable and the Lord de Beaumanoir had been arrested 

I ll | n d ned ’ t and 11 sur P rlsed many that the Lord de 
Jr a 7 a ! had n0t been co n fi ned with them. For this treachery 
the duke was exceedingly blamed by all knights and 

quires, who said, that no prince had ever dishonoured 
himself so much as the Duke of Brittany.” It will readily 

he fnnnTv/ ^if ^ constable was not at his ease when 
b ® f °, Un , d blms , e ! f so entrapped, as we have mentioned, and 

guarded by thu-ty men. Had it not been for the Lord 

de Laval, there is little doubt that he would have been 

tha * ni & ht - Indeed, in his own mind, he con¬ 
sidered himself as a dead man, for he had not the most 
distant thought of any assistance coming to him. He had 
bis fetters taken off thrice, and was stretched upon ^he 

”7’™ a t one time the duke would have him beheaded, 
and at another drowned; and one or other of these deaths 
he would certainly have suffered if it had not been for the 
Lord de Laval, who, when he heard the duke’s orders 
given for the constable’s death, flung himself on his knees 
and entreated him to think better of the matter. “ Lord de 
Laval, said the duke, " let me act as I please. Clisson 
das so frequently angered me that he must now suffer for 
it. I am resolved he shall die.” “My Jord,” replied 
N 57 < ' r 
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Laval, “ hear reason. If you put the Lord de Clisson to 
death you will for ever disgrace yourself, and there will 
not be a knight, squire, or honest man in all Brittany 
who will not mortally hate you, and do all he can to drive 
you from your duchy. ” The Lord de Laval continued 
thus to address the duke, nor would he quit his presence 
even for one moment. After a considerable interval, the 
duke, being somewhat calmed, said, “ De Laval, you have 
been of the greatest service to your brother-in-law : if it 
had not been for you he should not have been alive to¬ 
morrow morning, but your eloquence has saved him. Go 
and ask him if he is willing to pay down 100,000 francs 
(for I must have the money down), and surrender to me 
three castles and one town. When he shall have paid 
his ransom, I will give him his liberty.” 44 My lord,” 
replied the Lord de Laval, 44 I return you a thousand 
thanks; the money shall be paid, and the town and castles' 
given up before de Clisson leaves this place.” Immedi¬ 
ately the gate of the tower was opened by the duke s 
orders, and de Laval, mounting the staircase, came where 
the constable was confined, whose heart revived when he 
saw de Laval. “ Unfetter my brother Clisson,” said de 
Laval to the guards; and then addressing himself to the 
constable he said, 44 Dear brother, will you consent to 
what I have done?” 44 Yes,” replied Clisson. At these 
words the irons were removed, and de Laval taking 
Clisson aside said to him, 44 I have with much difficulty 
saved your life, but it is on condition that before you leave 
this place you pay down 100,000 francs, and surrender to 
the duke three castles and one town.” 44 I agree,” re¬ 
plied the constable; 44 but I believe, my fair brother de 
Laval, you must go to Clisson and elsewhere, and collect 
this money for me.” 44 No, no,” replied de Laval, 44 I 
will never quit this castle unless I have you with me. I 
too well know the duke’s disposition : he may repent of his 
bargain when I am gone.” 44 Whom can we send, then?” 
asked the constable. 44 The Lord de Beaumanoir can go, 
for lie is a prisoner like yourself.” 44 Well,” replied the 
constable, 44 go and make what arrangements you. think 
best.” The Lord de Laval lost no time in making his way 
to the duke’s chamber, who was about going to bed, as 
he had not slept the whole night. He hastily informed 
him that Sir Oliver de Clisson accepted the terms of the 
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ransom, and that all that was required was that the Lord 
de Beaumanoir should be set at liberty, in order that he 
might collect the money. “ Well,” replied the duke, “ let 
his irons be taken off; but mind, I shall look to you for the 
performance of the treaty. When I have slept awhile 
return to me, and we will talk more on the subject.” De 
Laval then quitted the duke’s chamber, and, accompanied 
by two knights, went to the place where the Lord de 
Beaumanoir was confined, and in hourly expectation of 
being put to death. On seeing de Laval, his spirits were 
raised, and still more when he said, “ Rejoice, Lord de 
Beaumanoir, your liberty is gained.” His fetters were 
forthwith taken off, and he was conducted to an apartment 
where the constable joined them. Wine and provisions 
were then brought, and the whole household were much 
pleased when they heard that the prisoners were to have 
their liberty. From the time the drawbridge of the castle 
had been raised, and the gates shut, no person whatever 
had been allowed to go in or out. This greatly alarmed 
those squires and varlets who were in waiting outside the 
castle, and various reports were spread abroad. 

The whole duchy of Brittany began to bewail the treat¬ 
ment of the constable, and knew not how to act. The 
knights and squires of the fleet said, “ Why do we stay 
here? Why do we not go and arrest the duke in his castle 
of Ermine, and either rescue the constable, or if he has 
already put him to death, confine him?” Such was the 
conversation that passed, and yet no one stirred. Within 
two days the King of France and his uncles, to their great 
astonishment, heard what had happened to the constable. 
But I must return to the Duke of Brittany. After he had 
slept awhile he dressed himself, and sent for the Lord de 
Laval, with whom he had a long conversation. A treaty 
was written out, as the duke dictated it, to bind the con¬ 
stable to the complete surrender of the places required, 
and to settle them on the duke and his heirs without 
appeal. 

The Lord de Beaumanoir was despatched to collect the 
ransom. He left the castle accompanied by some of the 
duke’s people, and by this means Vannes, and the country 
generally, which was beginning to be in motion, learnt 
that the constable was not in danger of his life since a 
ransom had been agreed to. The Lord de Beaumanoir 
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was so active that within four days he put the duke's 
officers in possession of the three castles and the town of 
Tueon, and very shortly after collected the amount of the 
ransom, which, on his return, he paid according to the 
duke's pleasure. The constable was then given up, and 
instantly set out with the Lord de Laval from the castle. 
On gaining his liberty de Clisson did not remain long in 
Brittany, but, mounting a good courser, and attended 
solely by a page, made such haste as to arrive at I arts in 
two days, when he instantly waited on the king and his 
uncles at the Louvre, and explained to them the whole 
business, lamenting that in consequence of it the expedi¬ 
tions from Treguier and Harfleur into England were 
broken up, and concluded by saying, “I, therefore, resign 
into your hands the office of constable, for I will no longer 
hold what I cannot gain honour by.” “ Constable,, re¬ 
plied the king, ” we have before heard of the great insult 
which you have suffered, but do not trouble yourself about 
the matter, you shall have ample justice done by us what¬ 
ever may be the consequences.” 

The constable, after this, returned to his hotel, .where 
many great lords of the parliament came to visit and 
comfort him. Among others, the Count de St. Pol,.the 
Lord de Coucy, and the Admiral of France, who advised 
him to go and amuse himself for a time at his estate of 
Montl^hery, promising him that he should be amply re¬ 
venged on the Duke of Brittany; and the constable having 
surrendered his office for a season agreed to follow their 

advice. 


CHAPTER XVII 


More information respecting the expedition into C 351 ' 1 '*- 7 * 1 * „Si The Duke 

hia party excite the people of England against the king and his council-The Duke 
of Ireland—Sir Simon Burley—Sir Robert Tresilian sent to'Londoni tq• watcti 
proceedings: his capture and death—'1 roubles in England continue Th ... 

Lancaster s army suffers greatly from want of proper food and from dl ^*T . 
expedition comes to an end-The Lord Boucicaut challenges Sir John d Ambreti- 
court, but does not appear to answer his engagement. 


When we left off speaking of the affairs of Castille, the 
tilt between Sir John Holland and Sir Reginald de Roye 
at Enten^a was just concluded, and the King of Portugal 
had agreed to take the field against the enemy in con- 
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junction with the Duke of Lancaster. The first place 
which the duke’s army marched against was Orense, a 
strong city, and garrisoned by Bretons, who had under¬ 
taken its defence at their own risk. The siege was long, 
and gave the duke and his men a great deal of trouble. 
At last, however, the garrison, when completely worn 
out, agreed to capitulate on terms offered bv the English. 

While the duke was before Orense, the King of Portu¬ 
gal had marched to Santarem and assaulted the castles 
of that place; but finding them too strong to be reduced, 
he burnt the town, leaving not so much as a shed re¬ 
maining, and then set out to join the Duke of Lancaster. 
The duke was much rejoiced at hearing that the king 
was coming; he had left Orense and was on his march 
to Noya, where le Barrois des Barres, Sir Reginald de 
Roye, and many other knights and squires were in garri¬ 
son. When the army came within sight of Noya, the 
marshal said, “ There is Noya. If Corunna be one of 
the keys of Galicia towards the sea, the castle of Noya 
is another towards Castille, and whoever wishes to be 
Lord of Castille must be master of these two places. Let 
us march thither. They tell me Barrois des Barres is one 
of the ablest captains of France; we may have some good 
skirmishing with the garrison at the end of the bridge.” 
The vanguard, consisting of 500 men-at-arms, imme¬ 
diately advanced to the castle, and the watch on seeing 
them sounded his horn so agreeably that it was quite a 
pleasure to hear him. Le Barrois and his companions, 
about 100 men-at-arms, hearing that the English were 
near, armed themselves, and in good array advanced to 
the barriers, where they drew up under twelve pennons. 
When near the castle, Sir Thomas Moreaux, the marshal 
of the duke’s army, halted, and he and his companion? 
gave their horses to the pages and servants, and marched 
in a compact body, each knight and squire with his spear 
in his hand, towards the barriers. Every six paces they 
halted to dress themselves without opening their ranks. 
To say the truth, it was a beautiful sight. On com¬ 
ing to the barriers they were gallantly received; and, I 
believe, had the two parties been upon the plain, many 
more bold actions would have taken place than it was 
possible to find an opportunity for where they were, for 
the barriers being closely shut prevented them from touch- 
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ing each other. The whole day was passed in fighting, 
and at night the English retired to their quarters about 
half a league from Noya. It was their intention to have 
remained there five or six days, and then to march to 
Vilalpando to look at the Constable of Castille, and the 
French in garrison there; but as they had now been one 
month in the enemy’s country, and had conquered almost 
all Galicia, without hearing anything of the King of 
Castille or the French, they resolved to unite their forces 
with those of the King of Portugal, as they thought it 
could not now be long before they met the enemy. I 
must mention, that the same week in which news came 
to Paris of the imprisonment of the constable by the Duke 
of Brittany, there was intelligence from Germany, at 
which the king and his uncles were greatly displeased, 
that the Duke of Gueldres, son of the Duke of Juliers, 
had entered into an alliance with England to make war 
upon France, and had accepted a subsidy of 4,000 francs 
yearly. Now the duke, to show that he was in earnest, 
sent, during the time the news of the constable’s mis¬ 
fortune was fresh, to defy the King of France, sealed 
letters bitter and wrathful. Indeed, the manner in which 
the challenge was sent was outrageous and rude, and 
not in the common style of defiance. This circumstance 
much annoyed the King of France and his council, as 
also did the conduct of the Duke of Brittany, by means 
of which the expedition into England had been broken 
up; and it was agreed that certain noblemen of the 
French court should go to the duke and demand from 
him the reason of the insult offered by him to the 
constable. 

I may perhaps be asked how I became acquainted with 
the events of this history so as to be enabled to speak 
so circumstantially about them. I reply that I have, 
with great attention and diligence, sought, in divers king¬ 
doms and countries, for the facts which have been or 
may hereafter be mentioned by me, for God has given me 
grace and opportunity to see and be acquainted with the 
greater part of the principal lords of France and Eng¬ 
land. It should be known, that in the year 1390 I had 
laboured at this history more than thirty-seven years, 
and at that time I was fifty-seven years old. During my 
youth, I was five years attached to the court of the 
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King and Queen of England, and also kindly entertained 
in the household of King John of France, and King 
Charles his son. The account which I have given of the 
arrest of the constable I learnt principally from a knight 
of Brittany, by name Sir \\ illiam d’Ancenis, who informed 

me also of the embassy to the Duke of Brittany, as 
follows :— 

‘‘The French ambassadors, on arriving at Nantes, in¬ 
quired for the residence of the duke, and being informed 
that he was most likely at Vannes, they made their way 
to that town, and found the duke at a castle called La 
Motte. They immediately sought an interview, when the 
Bishop of Langres, who was one of the ambassadors, 
acted as spokesman. ‘Lord Duke,’ he said, ‘we are 
sent hither by the king our sovereign, and bv my lords, 
his uncles, the Dukes of Berry and Burgundy, to say 
that we are wondrously surprised that you have pre¬ 
vented the invasion of England from taking place, and 
have seized upon and ransomed the Constable of France 
for such an immense sum, besides taking three of his 
castles in Brittany, and the town of Jugon. We are, 
therefore, charged to order you to restore to Sir Oliver de 
Clisson, Constable of France, those parts of his inherit¬ 
ance which you now withhold from him, and also the 
sum of money you have received. The king and his 
council likewise summon you to appear at Paris, or wher¬ 
ever else they may direct, to excuse yourself for what 
you have done.’ The duke, on hearing the bishop, was 
very thoughtful, and not without reason, for the words 
were so clear that they required no explanation. After 
some silence, he said, ‘ What you have said, sir, demands 
consideration; and in order that I may give you such 
an answer as shall please you, I must take the advice of 
my council upon the subject.’ ‘We are satisfied,’ re¬ 
plied the ambassadors, and then took their leave. The 
next day the ambassadors, by invitation, dined at the 
castle. The Bishop of Langres, in respect to his prelacy, 
was seated above all the company. The dinner was very 
splendid, sumptuous, and well served; when it was over, 
the guests retired into the presence chamber, where they 
conversed on different subjects, and amused themselves 
with hearing the minstrels. The lords from France, of 
course, expected that they should have received their 
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answer, but they were disappointed. However, on the 
ensuing morning it was signified that the duke wished to 
see them at the castle; thither they went, and on being 
introduced, the duke said to them, 4 My fair sirs, I know 
that you are anxious for an answer to what you have 
been charged to tell me from my sovereign, and the other 
lords. I, therefore, declare that I have done nothing to 
Sir Oliver de Clisson that I repent of, except it be that 
he has escaped too cheaply and with his life: this I 
spared solely on account of his office, and not in any 
manner out of personal regard, for I hate him mortally; 
and, begging my sovereign and their grace’s pardon, I 
have not prevented the expedition to England taking 
place, of this I am both able and willing to exculpate 
myself. As to the money, I reply, that from the hatred 
I have to Sir Oliver de Clisson, I have incurred debts in 
this and other countries, and have from this sum repaid 
those to whom I was indebted. ’ The ambassadors were 
not satisfied with this reply, but finding that they could 
obtain no other they departed. The King of France and 
his council were equally displeased at what the duke had 
said, they called him the proudest and most presumpt¬ 
uous man alive, and declared that matters should not end 
as they were.” 

It was indeed fully the intention of the king and his 
council to make war on the Duke of Brittany, and the 
duke himself expected nothing less. Accordingly, he 
made all the preparation for protection which he was 
able; he paid great court to the principal cities and towns 
in his duchy, entered into secret treaties with the Eng¬ 
lish, and garrisoned his strong places the same as in 
war time. We will, however, leave the Duke of Brittany 
for a time, and return to the affairs of England, which 
at this moment were in a troubled and dangerous state. 

The Dukes of York and Gloucester had confederated 
with the Earl of Salisbury and others against the king 
and his council, with whom they were much dissatisfied. 

“ This Duke of Ireland,” they said, 44 doth with the king 
and the realm just as he pleases,—the king has only base 
knaves about his person. Such conduct is no longer to 
be endured.” Indeed, there were great murmurings 
throughout England against the Duke of Ireland; but 
what injured him most of all was his conduct to his 
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duchess, the Lady Philippa, daughter of the Lord de 

£h UC) ’’ j"u of u . Bedf ° rd - He fell in love with a German 
lady, and by his solicitation at the court of Rome, Pope 

Urban VI. granted him a divorce from the Lady Philippa 

in order that he might marry her. When the duke 

married the lady, King Richard consented thereto; for 

he was so blinded by the duke, that, if he had declared 

black was white, the king would not have said to the 
contrary. 


Now, it was reported through England that a new tax 
was to be levied on every fire, and that each was to pay 
a noble, the rich making up for the deficiencies of the 
poor. The king’s uncles, upon this, caused it to be 
reported in the principal towns how greatly the inhabit¬ 
ants would be oppressed by such taxes, and that, as 
there must remain great sums in the treasury, the people 
ought to insist upon having an account of the expenditure. 
It is a well-known maxim, that no one pays willingly, 
or takes money from his purse, if he can avoid it. These 
rumours soon spread, especially in London, which is the 
chief key of the realm, so that the people rose in rebel¬ 
lion to inquire into the government of the country. The 
Londoners first addressed themselves to Sir Thomas Wood- 
stock, Duke of Gloucester, entreating him to institute an 
inquiry into the expenditure of the country, and to pro¬ 
vide a remedy. The duke replied, “ that if they wished 
to succeed in having their grievances redressed, they 
should enter into a confederacy with the principal towns, 
and with some of the nobles and prelates, and come before 
the king, when he and his brother would advocate their 
cause. When you shall have made your remonstrance 
to the king,” said the duke to the Londoners, “if he 
should say we will consider of it, cut the matter short 
and declare you will have no delay; say, boldly, the coun¬ 
try will suffer it no longer. My brother and myself will 
be with the king, and also the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Earls of Arundel, Salisbury, and Northumberland; 
but should we not be present, say nothing, for we are the 
principal personages in England, and will second your 
remonstrance by adding, that what you require is only 
reasonable and just.” The Londoners replied, ” My lord, 
you have well spoken; but it will be difficult for us to 
find the king, and so many lords as you have named at 
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one time in his presence.” “ Not at all,” said the duke; 
“ St. George’s day will be within ten days, and the king 
will then be at Windsor; you may be sure the Duke of 
Ireland and Sir Simon Burley will be there also. Do you 
come and act according to circumstances.” The Lon¬ 
doners promised to be at Windsor on St. George’s day, 
and left the Duke of Gloucester, well pleased with their 


reception. . 

When the day came, the Londoners, with sixty horse, 

and those from York and other principal towns m like 
numbers, lodged themselves in the town. On being in¬ 
troduced to the royal presence in the lower hall, without 
the new building where the palace stood in former times, 
the commons found the king, attended by his two uncles, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Winchester, 
Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Salisbury, the Earl of North¬ 
umberland, and several others of the nobility. They made 
their harangue to the king, by their spokesman, a citizen 
of London, by name Simon de Sudbury, who formed his 
speech from what the Duke of Gloucester had said to 
them, which I need not repeat. The king, on hearing it, 
replied, " Ye commons of England, your requests are 
great and important, and cannot immediately be attended 
to, for we shall not long remain here, and all our council 
are not with us. I, therefore, bid you return quietly to 
your homes, and there remain peaceably until Michael¬ 
mas, when the parliament shall be assembled at West¬ 
minster.” The commons, at this, were by no means 


satisfied, and declared that they would have an account, 
and that too very shortly, from those who had governed 
the kingdom since the coronation; that they would know 
what great sums had been collected for these last nine 
years, and whither they had passed; and they finished 
a long speech by saying to the king, ” If those who have 
been your treasurers shall give a just account, or nearly 
so, we shall be rejoiced, and shall leave them in office; 
but those who shall not produce honest acquittances for 
their expenditure, shall be treated accordingly.” The 
king, at this, looked towards his uncles, to see if they 
would say anvthing, when the Duke of Gloucester re¬ 
plied, “ That he saw nothing but what was just and 
reasonable in the demands made by the people;” and 
others of his party approved the sentiment. Commis- 
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amount of 250,000 francs. When called upon to give an 

York Sir Will' 6 'm *« e b ' ame ° n the Arch bishop of 
Vork, Sir William Neville, and others, saying- tha he 

had never acted but with them and by their advice but 

whofe fX h ?r n ex ® mine< ?> excused themselves and flung the 

said to s 1 ! aga f m , u P?, n r him - T he Duke of Ireland 
said to Simon privately, I understand you are to be 

and sent t0 P rlS0n un t'I you shall pay the sum 

To wiSi T are Cha T d - Don,t dis P ute the matter, but 

fhe S'’ V 0rd n- , 1 wiM make y° ur Peace with 
the kmg. Sir Simon Burley put too much confidence 

m these words of the Duke of Ireland ; and when con¬ 
demned, went quietly to the Tower. Many, when he was in 
prison, came forward against him : indeed, he was so over¬ 
powered, that nothing he could say in his defence availed; 
and after a short delay, he was carried forth from the 
lower and beheaded as a traitor, in the square before it. 

Notwithstanding I thus relate the disgraceful death of 
Mr Simon Burley, which I am forced to do by my deter¬ 
mination to insert nothing but truth in this history I 
was exceedingly vexed thereat, and personally much 
grieved; for in my youth I found him a gentle knight 
and of great good sense. The accounts of Sir Thomas 
Trivet and Sir William Elmham were next examined • 
out before any determination could be arrived at the 
former was killed by being thrown from his horse’ and 
the latter was afterwards acquitted. 

When King Richard, who was in Wales, heard of the 

r. eat . h of S,r S,mon Burley, he was very wroth, and swore 
it should not remain unrevenged, for it was an act of 
cruelty, and without the smallest plea of justice. The 
queen also bewailed his loss; for he had been the princi¬ 
pal promoter of her marriage, and had conducted her 
from Germany to England. 
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In like manner, as the king’s uncles and the new 
council were devising means of reforming abuses in the 
government, and of having the king and realm under 
their power, the Duke of Ireland and his council were 
plotting day and night how they could keep their places 
and destroy those who opposed them. King Richard 
fixed his residence at Bristol, which is a handsome and 
strong town. Those in Wales, and at a distance, thought 
he had done this to favour the Duke of Ireland, who had 
caused it to be reported that he intended going thence to 
Ireland. In such a situation was the kingdom of Eng¬ 
land; but to bring its history to a conclusion, I will 
continue the subject from the information I then received. 

The Duke of Ireland kept close to the king during his 
residence at Bristol and in Wales, solely occupied night 
and day with the means of succeeding in his plans. He 
was assiduous in his attentions to the king and queen, 
and to all knights and squires who waited on them at 
Bristol, and at the hunts in that neighbourhood; he took 
infinite pains in visiting all the gentlemen near to Bristol; 
and went frequently into Wales, where he complained to 
all who would listen to him, that the king’s uncles, from 
their ambition to obtain the government, had driven from 
the council the most noble and wisest members; that 
they had put to death, without any just cause whatever, 
that valiant knight Sir Simon Burley; and if they con¬ 
tinued to govern as they had begun, they would soon 
destroy all England. He repeated this so often, that the 
greater part of the knights and squires of Wales, and of 
the adjoining counties, believed him, and came to Bristol 
to ascertain from the king if what he said had his sanc¬ 
tion. The king replied that it had, and begged of them 
to put every confidence in the duke, adding, that his 
uncles were too ambitious, and that he had his fears 
they intended to deprive him of his crown. Now, con¬ 
sider if I had not good cause to say that England was, 
at this period, in the greatest peril of being ruined past 
recovery. The king was exasperated against his uncles 
and his principal nobility; and so were, they against 
him. The cities and towns were quarrelling with each 
other, and the prelates were in mutual hatred ; so that 
no remedv for all these evils could be looked for, but 
from Crod alone. 
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As soon as the Duke of Ireland perceived that the king 
and a large number of those in Bristol and Wales were 
on his side, he said to the king, “ My lord, if you will 
appoint me your lieutenant, I will lead 12,000 or 15,000 men 
to London or to Oxford, and show my strength to those 
who have treated you with such indignity.” He replied 
that he was satisfied, adding, “ I nominate you lieutenant- 
general of my kingdom; I order you to assemble men, 
and to bear my banner, guidon, standard, and other 
proper habiliments of war, which we ourselves should have 
done had we taken the field.” This speech greatly re¬ 
joiced the duke; however, when the king issued his 
summons to many great barons, knights, and squires in 
Wales, and in the country round Bristol, some sent 
excuses, and others, though they came, could not augur 
anything good from the enterprise. While this army 
was collecting, the King of England and the duke, in a 
secret conference, determined to send one of their con¬ 
fidential friends to London, to observe what was going 
forward there. The person selected for this purpose was 
Sir Robert Tresilian, a cousin of the Duke of Ireland, 
who left Bristol disguised as a poor tradesman; and 
mounted on a wretched hackney, he continued his road 
to London, and lodged at an inn where he was unknown. 
While there, he picked up all the news that was public; 
for he could not do more respecting the king’s uncles and 
the citizens. Having heard that there was to be a meet¬ 
ing of the dukes and their council at Westminster, he 
determined to go thither to learn secretly all he could. 
He fixed his quarters at an ale-house right opposite the 
palace-gate; he chose a chamber whose window looked 
into the palace-yard, where he posted himself, to observe 
all who should come to the parliament. The greater part 
he knew, but was not, from his disguise, known to them; 
he, however, remained there so long, that a squire of 
the Duke of Gloucester saw and recognized him. Sir 
Robert instantly withdrew from the window; but the 
squire, having his suspicions excited, said, “ Surely that 
must be Tresilian;” and to be certain of it, he entered 
the house, and asked the landlady who was drinking in 
the room above. “On my troth, sir,” she replied, “I 
cannot tell you his name; but he has been here some 
time.” At these words the squire went up stairs, and 
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having saluted Sir Robert, found he was right, though 
he dissembled, by saying, 44 God preserve you, master, 
I hope you will not take my coming amiss, for I thought 
you had been one of my farmers from Essex.” 44 By no 
means,” said Sir Robert, 44 I am from Kent, and hold 
lands from Sir John Holland, and wish to lay my com¬ 
plaints before the council against the tenants of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, who encroach much upon my 
farm.” 44 If you will come into the hall,” said the squire, 
44 I will conduct you before the lords.” 44 Many thanks,” 
replied Robert, 44 not at this moment; but I shall not re¬ 
nounce your assistance.” At these words the squire 
ordered a quart of ale, and afterwards left the house. 
He lost no time in hastening to the council chamber, and 
requested of the usher to be allowed to speak instantly 
with the Duke of Gloucester on matters that nearly con¬ 
cerned him and the council. On coming up to the duke, 
he said, 44 My lord, I bring you great news.” 44 Of 
what?” replied the duke. 44 My lord, I will tell it aloud; 
for it concerns not only you, but all the lords present. I 
have seen Sir Robert Tresilian, disguised like a peasant, 
in an ale-house close to the palace-gate.” “Tresilian!” 
said the duke. 44 On my faith, my lord, it is true; and 
you shall have him to dine with you, if you please.” 
“ I should like it much,” said the duke; 44 he will tell 
us some news of his master, the Duke of Ireland. Go, 
and secure him; but with power enough not to be in 
danger of failing.” The squire, on these orders, left the 
council chamber with four bailiffs, whom he desired to 
follow him at a distance, and immediately he should give 
them a sign, they were to arrest the man he was in search 
of. The squire made for the ale-house where he had 
left Sir Robert, and mounting the staircase, said, on 
entering the room, 44 Tresilian, you are not come to this 
country for any good. My Lord of Gloucester sends for 
you.” The knight endeavoured to excuse himself, by 
saying, 44 I am not Tresilian, but a tenant of Sir John 
Holland.” “That is not true,” said the squire; “your 
body is Tresilian’s, though not your dress.” Then, on 
his making a signal, the bailiffs entered and arrested Sir 
Robert, and whether he would or not, carried him to 
the palace. You may believe there was a great crowd 
to look at him, for he was well known in London. The 
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Joi C hi?l" T in g hin V Said ’ ‘‘ TresiIian ’ what has brought 
you hither? How fares my sovereign, and where does 

he now reside?” Tresilian, finding^ was discovered 

mv n ?u° e . XCUSe u WOuId avai1 ’ re P ,ied . “ On my faith 
my lord, the king has sent me hither to learn the news: 

he is at Bristol, on the banks of the Severn, where he 
hunts and amuses himself.” “How is this,” said the 
duke you do not come dressed like an honest man, 
but like a spy? If you had been desirous to learn what 
was passing, your appearance should have been that of 
a knight, or a discreet person.” “ My lord,” answered 
i resilian, if I have done wrong, I hope you will excuse 
me; for I have only done what I was ordered to do.” 
‘‘And where is your master, the Duke of Ireland?” 
‘‘My lord,” said Tresilian, “he is with the king.” 
‘‘VVe have been informed,” continued the duke, “that 
he is collecting a large body of men, and that the king 
has issued his summons to that effectwhither does he 
mean to lead them?” “They are intended for Ireland, 
my lord.” “For Ireland?” said the duke. “Yes, in¬ 
deed,” answered Tresilian. The duke remained awhile 
silent, and then said, “ Tresilian, Tresilian, your actions 
are neither fair nor honest; you have committed a great 
piece of folly in coming into these parts. You, and 
others of your faction, have done great injury to my 
brother and myself. The day of retribution, however, 
is come; look to your affairs, for I will neither eat nor 
drink until you be no more.” Sir Robert was greatly 
terrified at this speech, and by various excuses, and the 
most abject humiliation, endeavoured to gain his pardon; 
but why should I make a long story of it? Sir Robert 
was delivered to the hangman, who led him out of the 
palace to the place of execution, where he was beheaded, 
and then hung by the arms to a gibbet. 

Intelligence of this shameful death of Sir Robert 
Tresilian was hastily carried to King Richard, who took 
the matter sorely to heart, and declared that things 
should not remain as they were. Accordingly, after some 
consultation with the Archbishop of York, Sir Nicholas 
Bramber, and others, the king resolved at once to make 
war upon his uncles. 

The Duke of Ireland with 15,000 men left Bristol, and 
marched to Oxford, where they took up their quarters. 
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When the Dukes of York and Gloucester heard of this 
they thought it was time for them to consider how to 
act; they therefore called together all the principal leaders 
of their party in London to a conference at Westminster; 
and after stating how the Duke of Ireland was marching 
against them with a large force, all, with one voice, de¬ 
clared, “ Be it so—if the Duke of Ireland desires a battle, 
he shall have it; we will not shut a gate for his 15,000 
men.” The dukes were much contented with this 
answer, and instantly began to assemble their forces. 
Men-at-arms came to them from all quarters, and itiany 
of them without knowing whither they were to be sent. 

The Duke of Ireland, who was, as we have said, in 
quarters at Oxford, sent three knights, Sir Nicholas 
Bramber, Sir Peter Gouloufre, and Sir Michael de la 
Pole, to London, to learn intelligence. In compliance 
with the duke’s orders they left Oxford with only thirty 
horse, and rode secretly to Windsor, where they rested 
that night; on the morrow they crossed the Thames at 
the bridge of Staines, and dined at the king’s palace at 
Shene, where they remained until late in the evening, 
when they rode on to another of the king’s palaces at 
Kensington, near London; here they left their horses, 
and having entered boats, took advantage of the tide, 
and passed through London Bridge to the Tower un¬ 
observed. From the governor of the Tower they learned 
many things relative to the king’s uncles, and what was 
going on in London. He told them that they had run 
great risks in coming to him. “ How so?” said they, 

“ we are knights attached to the king’s person, and may 
surely lodge in any of the royal castles.” “ You will not 
find things so,” said the governor, “ for although the 
Tower and all within it be willing to submit to the 
obedience of the king, they will only do so as long as 
he allows himself to be governed by his uncles, and no 
longer. What I tell you is for your welfare; for I am 
satisfied that if the news get abroad that there are in the 
Tower persons attached to the person of the king, you 
will see this castle besieged by the citizens on all sides, 
who will not depart without gaining admittance.” The 
three knights, who on leaving Oxford thought they should 
do wonders, were in great despair at what they heard, 
and consulted together as to what they should do, and 
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as soon as it was dark, and the tide flowing, they left 
the Tower, without having dared once to display the 
king’s banner. They slept that night at Kensington, and 
on the morrow at daybreak rode by Chertsey to Windsor, 
where they dined and slept, and the next day returned 
to Oxford, when they reported all that had passed. The 
duke was sadly cast down by what he heard, and knew 
not what to say, or how to act; he was sensible that his 
own forces were not all of the same way of thinking, nor 
well affected to his cause; and not knowing whether to 
remain where he was, or to return to the king, he called 
a council of his knights. The council determined that 
since the king had appointed him lieutenant-general to 
punish all who were in rebellion, he must keep the field; 
and that it would be better to risk the event, and die 
with honour, than show any want of courage; he was, 
moreover, advised to inform the king of his situation, 
and to request him to send more men; which he did. 

The Dukes of York and Gloucester now made ready to 
take the field, assisted by the Mayor of London, who was 
himself a soldier. The army marched from London, and 
lodged at Brentford, and the adjoining villages; on the 
next day at Colebrook, their forces increasing all the way. 
They then followed the road to Reading, to gain a passage 
over the Thames, for the bridges of Staines and Windsor, 
by command of the Duke of Ireland, had been pulled 
down. The duke, on hearing that his enemy was advanc¬ 
ing, became much alarmed, and demanded council; he 
was advised to draw up his army in battle array, with the 
king’s banner displayed in front. This plan was followed, 
and intelligence of it was brought to the Duke of Glouces¬ 
ter, who lay encamped in a handsome mead along a 
river that falls into the Thames three leagues from 
Oxford; he was much pleased to find that the Duke of 
Ireland was so near, and at once prepared to cross the 
river, the passage of which was found much easier than 
they anticipated. When the Duke of Ireland heard that 
the king’s uncles and their army had passed the river 
he was much frightened, for he well knew that if he was 
taken by the Duke of Gloucester, he would not accept 
any sum for his ransom, but put him to instant death; 
he said, therefore, to those about him, “ My courage 
certainly fails me to-day, for I dare not abide the event 
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of a battle with the king’s uncles, who, if they take me, 
will certainly put me to a shameful death.” “ How could 
they have crossed the Thames ? this is a bad omen: 
what do you intend to do?” asked Sir Peter Gouloufre, 
and Sir Michael de la Pole. “ I mean to save myself,” 
said the duke, “ and do you and the whole army do the 
same.” “Well,” replied these knights, “let us keep 
on one of the wings, and we shall have two cords to our 
bow; we shall see how our men behave; if they do 
well, we will remain for the honour of the king who has 
sent us, but, if they be defeated, we can make off.” 

This plan was adopted, the duke changed his horse for 
a very fleet one, as did the knights also. They then rode 
round the army, showing a good countenance, and telling 
the men to behave well; that they should have the day, 
if it pleased God and St. George, for the quarrel was the 
king’s. Thus dissembling they got out of the crowd, 
and posted themselves in one corner of the army; they 
had scarcely done this, when the Dukes of York and 
Gloucester were seen advancing with banners displayed, 
and trumpets sounding. The king’s army no sooner per¬ 
ceived the array than they were panic-struck, quitted 
their ranks and fled. All was now disorder, every one 
running away without making the smallest defence. The 
Duke of Gloucester, on seeing the condition of the king’s 
army, felt compassion, and would not do all the ill he 
might; he said to his men, “ Sirs, the day is ours, but 
I forbid under pain of death, that any of the enemy be 
slain unless they offer resistance; if you find knights and 
squires, take them and bring them to me.” This order 
was obeyed, and few were slain. The duke remained 
two days at Oxford, when he gave liberty to the men-at- 
arms to return home. 

I must now tell you what became of the Duke of 
Ireland and his two companions; I do not believe that 
they fled to the king at Bristol, but if so they made no 
long stay, for they hastened out of England as quickly 
as they could. I heard that they rode through Carlisle 
to Edinburgh, where they embarked on board a vessel 
bound for Holland and the Texel, and landed at Dor¬ 
drecht. Truly glad were they to find themselves in a 
place of safety, and it was told me that the Duke of 
Ireland had for a long time before made large deposits 
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of money at Bruges, by means of the Lombards, to be 
prepared in case of necessity; for though he knew his 
power over the King of England, he was much afraid of 
the nobles and the people. I heard also that the first 
payment of 60,000 francs for the ransom of John of 
Brittany was waiting his orders, and the time was nearly 
elapsed for the receipt of the other 6o,ooo; he had, 
therefore, provided himself with money for a long time. 
He was not, however, suffered to remain long at Dor¬ 
drecht, for Duke Albert of Bavaria, who was regent of 
all that part of the country, instantly ordered him to 
depart, as he had left England as a fugitive, was in ill- 
favour with his cousins-german the Dukes of York and 
Gloucester, and besides, had behaved shamefully to his 
duchess, who was the daughter of his cousin the Princess 
Isabella of England. The unfortunate duke, therefore, 
instantly departed, and embarked on board a vessel bound 
for Utrecht, which is a town solely dependent on its 
bishop, where he tarried until other intelligence was 
brought to him. 

Soon after the defeat of the army at Oxford, it was 
determined in council at Westminster to send a deputation 
from the chief barons to the king, to remonstrate with 
him in an amicable manner respecting his opposition to 
the principal persons in his kingdom, and his conduct in 
placing his entire confidence in a set of minions. While 
this was going forward Sir Nicholas Bramber was arrested 
in Wales and brought to London, where he was beheaded; 
many of the citizens sincerely lamented his death, for he 
had been their mayor, and had also rendered essential 
service to the king at the time of the peasants’ rebellion. 
The king’s uncles now thought it time to put the govern¬ 
ment of the country on a stable footing, for, notwithstand¬ 
ing they had put to death or banished all who were 
obnoxious to them, they never intended to deprive the 
king of his crown, but only to reform the government, 
and regulate it more to his own and his country’s honour. 
They therefore instructed the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to go to Bristol, and entreat the king not to put any con¬ 
fidence in what he might hear of them to their discredit, 
but to return to London, where he would be received with 
the utmost joy. The archbishop, on his arrival at Bristol, 
was one whole day and two nights before the king would 
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consent to see him, so sorely vexed was he with his uncles 
for having driven away the Duke of Ireland, whom he 
loved above all men; at length, however, by advice of his 
council, he consented to an interview, and further agreed 
that he would accompany the archbishop to London. Of 
course, my lord of Canterbury was highly pleased at hear¬ 
ing this, and gained much honour for having brought 
matters to so happy a conclusion. The king did not 
remain long at Bristol after making this determination, 
but leaving his queen there, set out for London, stopping 
at Windsor three days by the way. The day on which the 
king left Windsor the road from London to Brentford was 
covered with people on foot and horseback, who had heard 
of his approach. The Dukes of York and Gloucester, 
Prince John of York, the Earls of Arundel, Salisbury, 
Northumberland, and many barons and prelates, went in 
great state to conduct the king, whom they met about two 
miles from Brentford, and received most affectionately, as 
good subjects should do. The king, who had the late 
proceedings still rankling in his breast, scarcely stopped 
when he came up to them, or deigned to cast his eyes 
towards them. On arriving at Westminster he dismounted 
at the palace, which had been prepared for him, and par¬ 
took of wine and spices with several of his barons and 
others. Those who resided in London now went home, 
but the king’s uncles, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the whole of the council, remained to keep him company, 
and to consult on the affairs of the nation. A special par¬ 
liament was now ordered to meet at Westminster, which 
all the barons, prelates, knights, and chief citizens of the 
principal towns were summoned to attend, together with 
all who held fiefs of the king. 

The reason for this parliament being made so general 
was, that the Archbishop of Canterbury had remonstrated 
in the council, and to the king’s uncles, that when they 
had crowned King Richard, though all who held fiefs 
under him had made their homage, and held their lands 
accordingly, he was not of a proper age, legally, to receive 
their oaths. A king by right must be twenty-one years of 
age before he can justly govern the kingdom, and, until 
that time, should be under the tutelage of his uncles, if he 
have any, or under those of his subjects the nearest related 
to him. The archbishop added, “ That as the king was 
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now of a proper age, he advised for greater security, that 
all who held any lands should renew their homage, and 
acknowledge him for their lord.” 

On the day appointed, the king in his royal robes, with 
the crown on his head, heard mass in the chapel of the 
palace, which is very handsome, and richly decorated. 
When service was over the king’s uncles kissed him in 
token of homage, and swore faith and duty to him for 
ever; then came the barons, prelates, and all who held 
anything under him, and with joined hands, as was be¬ 
coming vassals, swore faith and loyalty, and kissed him 
on the mouth. It was visible that the king kissed some 
heartily, others not; for though he restrained his feelings 
as much as possible, all were not in his good graces. 
Thus were affairs in England; but the king had not the 
command of his council, which still continued under the 
control of his uncles and the barons and prelates who 
were associated with them. 

But it is right that I now return to the expedition of 
the Duke of Lancaster, and as I have a great desire to 
complete its history, I will begin from where I left off. 
When the duke and his army had conquered the town and 
castle of Orense, they halted there three or four days, and 
then departed, taking the road to Noya. For four days 
they quartered themselves in a large meadow along the 
river’s side, but the water was so bad from the long con¬ 
tinued drought that the horses could scarcely drink it, 
and many who did so died. Orders were then given to 
dislodge and return to Orense, for the marshals, Sir 
Thomas Moreaux and Sir Richard Burley, had declared 
the castle of Noya to be impregnable. The Duke of Lan¬ 
caster, moreover, had received intelligence of the approach 
of the King of Portugal and his army, consisting of 3,000 

spears and 10,000 serviceable men. 

While the duke remained at Orense, his men and horses 
suffered greatly from want of forage and water. There 
was no green food to be found, for the ground was too 
parched for any seeds to spring up; and the foragers were 
forced to journey twelve, sixteen, and twenty leagues for 
food for themselves and horses. Consider what the diffi¬ 
culties must have been. The knights and squires found 
the wines so strong that they affected their heads and 
stomachs; and there was no remedy, for there was no 
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water to temper or cool them. Their food also was very 
different from what they were accustomed to. Seeing 
their difficulties increase from scarcity of forage, and the 
extreme heat of the weather, they began to murmur and 
say, “ Our expedition seems coming to a poor end. ,, 
However, when they learnt that the King of Portugal was 
at hand, they began to be in better spirits, and many 
joined the Duke of Lancaster, and went over to meet him. 
The King of Portugal and the duke left Orense together, 
though the armies were separated, because they did not 
understand each other’s language, and likewise to prevent 
any disputes or riots that might fall out between them, 
for the Portuguese are passionate and overbearing, and 
the English spiteful and proud. These armies, which 
were quite sufficient to combat any force the King of 
Castille and his allies could bring into the field, continued 
their march until they came to the river Duero, which is 
not easy to cross; for it is deep with high banks, and full 
of broken rocks; all the bridges also had been removed. 
Fortunately, however, they discovered a ford, by means 
of a squire of Galicia whom they had taken captive, and 
in the night-time all passed the river. News was soon 
carried to Roales, Medina del Campo, and other places in 
Castille, that the English had passed the Duero : and, in 
great alarm, the king sent for Sir Walter de Passac and 
Sir William de Lignac, and said to them, “ I am exceed- 
ingly surprised that the Duke of Bourbon is not arrived. 
Our enemies have taken the field, and unless they are 
opposed they will destroy the whole country. My subjects 
are very discontented that we do not offer them battle. 
Tell me, my fair sirs, how I had best act.” The two 
lords replied, “ Sir King, depend upon it the duke will 
come, and on his arrival we will consider what is to be 
done : until then do not make any preparations against 
your enemies. Let them make what excursions they will, 
they can keep the fields and we the towns and castles. 
Do not be cast dovvn, for we engage that you shall suffer 
no loss in this business.” A party of the English under 
Sir Richard Burley, Sir Thomas Percy, and others, had 
a slight skirmish with the garrison of Vilalpando; but it 
was attended with no loss on either side. The troops con¬ 
tinued to suffer much from famine and want of water; 
they were taken with fevers and other disorders which 
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brought them to death’s door. The Duke of Lancaster 
became greatly dispirited, for he did not know how to act; 
he saw his army wasting daily, and was grieved to find 
that the greater and better part were confined to their 
beds. He himself was so unwell that, if he had not been 
afraid of disheartening his men, he would gladly have kept 
his chamber; and addressing himself to the King of Por¬ 
tugal, he desired him to say what was to be done. The 
king replied, that from appearances it did not seem prob¬ 
able that the Castillians would offer them battle at this 
season, and that his advice was that the duke should march 
his army into Galicia, and give his men permission to re¬ 
cruit themselves wherever they might please, and return 
prepared to recommence the campaign in March or April. 
“This may be right,” said the duke; “but the conse¬ 
quences will be, that as soon as our enemies shall know 
we have separated they will take the field, for I have heard 
that the King of Castille has with him 4,000 men, and that 
he can easily collect as many more. Add to this, the 
Duke of Bourbon is on his march with 2,000 men-at-arms. 
Now, consider, should all this force enter Galicia, what is 
there to oppose it? Before we can collect our men, and 
form a junction, they will have done us considerable 
damage.” “ Well then,” replied the King of Portugal, 
“ let us keep the field. My men are fresh and unhurt, 
and equally willing with myself to abide the event.” 
Upon this their conference ceased, and it was resolved that 
they should wait the arrival of the Duke of Bourbon, and 
see if, when he had joined the Castillians, they would offer 
them battle. 

Good or evil fortune depends upon a trifle. You may 
readily believe that the Duke of Lancaster, having gained 
a footing in Castille, would never have lost, bv any defeat 
in battle, such numbers as he was now losing by the sick¬ 
ness which so fearfully prevailed among his men; indeed, 
he was himself almost dead from it. Sir John Holland 
saw with deep concern the miserable situation of the 
army, and heard so many complaints on all sides, that he 
determined to remonstrate with the duke, and advise him 
to alter his plans. “ What can I do?” said the duke; “ I 
want some reasonable advice.” “My lord,” replied Sir 
John, “ I think the men had better return; and I would 
advise you to go to Portugal or Galicia, for you are by 
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no means in a state to endure hardships.” “ Well I con- 
sent * you may give our men notice that I permit them to 
g-o into Castille, France, or wherever else they may choose, 
so that they enter not into any treaty with our enemies; 
for I see clearly this campaign is over. Let them be 
fully paid for their services as far as our treasury will 
allow, and also for the expenses of their journey, and then 
make our chancellor deliver them their discharge.” Upon 
this, the constable ordered the duke’s instructions to be 
signified throughout the army by sound of trumpet, and 
gave notice to the captains to come to him with their 
accounts. This order was very agreeable to all, par¬ 
ticularly to those who desired change of air to restore 
them to health. The barons and knights held a conversa¬ 
tion as to how they were to return to England—by sea it 
was impossible, for they had no vessels, and were at a 
distance from any seaport; besides, they were so weak 
and emaciated from sickness, that they would have been 
unable to bear a sea voyage. After well considering their 
condition, they found that they had no other choice than 
through France; but some said, 11 How can we go thither? 
We have enemies in all the countries we must pass. First 
there is Castille, then Navarre and Arragon. ” Others who 
were of more sense said, “ Let all doubt be set aside. 
The best thing we can do is to try the King of Castille, 
for perhaps he may allow us to pass quietly through his 
country, and also obtain for us the samepermission from 
Arragon, France, and Navarre.” This measure was 
adopted, and a herald called Derby sent for, and immedi¬ 
ately despatched with letters to the king, who granted 
passports for the three English knights to wait upon him; 
and the result was, that he granted to them further pass¬ 
ports for all the sick to pass in safety through Castille, or 
to remain there in order to recover their health. 

Thus was this expedition of the Duke of Lancaster put 
an end to, and his scattered and weakened army sought 
the best safety it could. You may suppose it was a bitter 
disappointment to him to see all his hopes and ambitious 
expectations thus annihilated. However, he bore his mis¬ 
fortunes manfully, like a gallant prince. The King of 
Portugal, finding the business was over, also dismissed 
his army, retaining only 300 spears, and left Orense with 
the Duke of Lancaster, who returned with his duchess to 
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St. Jago. The king remained with them four days, and 
then left for Oporto where his queen resided. While at 
St. Jago the duke fell dangerously ill, and became very 
low-spirited; indeed, he was so ill that it was frequently 
reported in Castille that he was dead. Now, notwith¬ 
standing this disorder was so infectious that the greater 
part of the English fled from it, Sir John Holland and 
several knights and squires remained with the duke for 
some time : Sir John and his lady at length took up their 
residence at Bordeaux. 

It happened during the most active part of the campaign 
in Castille, when knights and squires were eager after 
adventures and deeds of arms, that the Lord Boucicaut 
had taken the field, and sent a herald to Sir John d’Am- 
breticourt, to demand of him three courses with the spear 
on horseback. Sir John had agreed to meet him, and, in 
addition, desired three courses with daggers, and the same 
with battle-axes, all on horseback. Sir John having so 
readily assented, sought for the Lord Boucicaut every¬ 
where, but could not find him. I do not say, nor mean to 
say, that the Lord Boucicaut was not equal to such a 
challenge, nor even to one of more hardy adventure. 
When Sir John was at Bayonne with Sir John Holland, he 
thought much of the challenge, which, having accepted, 
he considered himself bound to accomplish, and he had 
no wish to leave France without doing so, lest the French 
might say he had returned to*England dishonourably; he, 
therefore, consulted his companions, and especially Sir 
John Holland, on the subject, who advised him to journey 
through France, and search for the Lord Boucicaut at 
Paris. Sir John departed, and on his arrival at Paris 
was informed that the Lord Boucicaut was in Arragon. 
In order, therefore, to acquit himself honourably he waited 
on the principal barons who were then at Paris, and after 
eight days continued his journey to Calais. 

We said that the Duke of Lancaster was very danger¬ 
ously ill at St. Jago. You may readily suppose he had 
much to vex and annoy him : his hopes of the crown cf 
Castille had completely failed; and moreover he had lost 
the chief part of his chivalry, whom he had with so much 
difficulty brought from England. He had now no ex¬ 
pectation of making any treaty of peace, by which the 
duchess might confirm her claim to any part of the king- 
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dom; for he heard from the pilgrims who passed through 
the French army in Castille, that the Castillians and French 
made their jokes on him, saying to them, “ So ye are 
going to St. Jago, are ye? Ye will find there the Duke of 
Lancaster, who for fear of the sun keeps his chamber. 
Give our compliments to him, and ask if we French know 
how to make war, and if we have not fought him fairly.” 

As soon as the duke was able to ride, he left St. Jago 
with his duchess and family for Coimbra, where he resided 
two months and then went to Bayonne. At Bayonne he 
made a long stay, and enforced the payment of arrears 
and other dues from the duchy of Aquitaine, and such 
other parts as were under the obedience of King Richard, 
for he had been commissioned to impose and receive all 
taxes for his own use, styling himself Duke and Governor 
of Aquitaine. We must now leave the duke and the 
English, and speak of other matters which require 
attention. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

Count d’Armagnac *nd the free companies—Hostility between the houses of Brabant 
and Gueldres, and the cause of it—Death of the King of Navarre—Garrison of 
Ventadour—Forty bold companions set out from Chalu^et in search of adventure— 
Bonne-lance and the Lady of Montferrant—Perrot le RAarnois ransoms Geronnet 
de Maudurant—Insolent challenge of the Duke of Gueldres to the King of France— 
The English send troops over to Britfany to assist the duke—The Duke of Ben-y 
proposes to marry the daughter of the Duke of Lancaster—The King of Castille 
endeavours to break off this alliance, and requests the lady for bis own son—The 
Duke of Brittany comes to Paris to do homage to the king—La Rochelle—Prepara¬ 
tions of the King of France for invading Guelderland. 

At this period the Count d’Armagnac resided in Auvergne, 
and was negotiating with such free companies as held 
forts in Auvergne, Quercy, and Limousin; from his attach¬ 
ment to France he took great pains to make the leaders 
of these garrisons, who did much mischief to the country, 
surrender them up, and depart to other places. All the 
captains except Geoffry T6te-noire, who held Ventadour, 
seemed willing to accept his terms, and receive in one 
sum 250,000 francs; on payment of which sum they were 
all to quit the country, which would gladly have seen them 
depart, for the inhabitants could neither till the earth nor 
carry on trade for fear of these pillagers, unless they had 
entered into composition with them according to their 
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wealth and rank; and these compositions amounted in the 
year to as much as was now demanded for the evacuation 
of the forts. The Dukes of Berry and Burgundy were in¬ 
formed of the arrangement on the part of the Count d'Ar¬ 
magnac, and were greatly desirous of seeing it accom¬ 
plished ; however the matter was attended with much 
difficulty, for when commissaries were sent by the count 
to parley with Perrot le Bearnois, Amerigot Marcel, 
and others, those captains could never agree as to terms, 
since when one party agreed to it one week, the next it 
was refused; for being of different countries, they had 
various opinions. Those from Armagnac, who were a 
sort of retainers to the count, readily assented to what he 
offered ; but the greater part and the most determined of 
these pillagers were from B^arn and Foix. I do not mean 
that the Count de Foix ever wished anything but what 
was honourable and advantageous to France; but when 
he first heard of these negotiations with the captains of the 
free companies, he was desirous to know upon what terms 
they were made, and the reason the Count d’Armagnac 
was so busy in the matter, also where the captains in¬ 
tended to fix themselves when they left their present posi¬ 
tion. To these inquiries he was answered that it was the 
intention of the Count d’Armagnac to lead these men-at- 
arms to Lombardy, where his brother-in-law was employed 
in defending his inheritance. 

The Count de Foix made no reply when he heard this; 
he was not, however, the less thoughtful on the subject, 
and determined secretly to prevent any of these treaties 
being concluded, which he did. But I must now leave 
these matters, and speak of what was passing in my own 
country, from the peace which was granted to the Ghent 
men, on the conclusion of the war, by the Duke and 
Duchess of Burgundy, who signed and sealed it in the 
noble city of Tournay. To add strength to my history, 

I must also tell what was passing in Gueldres and Bra¬ 
bant: for the King of France and Duke of Burgundy were 
much affected by the events that happened in those 
countries, and took great part in the war that ensued. 

There had been for some time hatred between the houses 
of Brabant and Gueldres, whose countries border on each 
other. The origin of this hatred was the town of Grave, 
which the Duke of Gueldres had taken possession of, and 
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held by force. Of this the Brabanters complained, as the 
town is situated on their side of the river Meuse; and 
though many conferences were held on the subject, the 
hatred was not abated, and the people of Gueldres com¬ 
plained that the Duke of Brabant had in revenge seized on 
three castles, on their side of the same river. This 
quarrel between the two dukes was frequently embittered; 
but it was the opinion of many able knights and squires, 
that if the Lord Edward of Gueldres (who was unfortun¬ 
ately slain by an arrow from an archer of the Dukes of 
Luxembourg and Brabant, at the battle of Juhers) had 
survived and gained the victory, he was so valiant, that 
he would have reconquered these three castles.. Duke 
Reginald of Gueldres, cousin-german to the Prince of 
Wales, had mortgaged these castles for a sum of florins 
to a great baron of Germany, called the Count de Mours, 
who kept possession of them for a time; and when no in¬ 
tention was shown of paying back the money he had lent, 
the Count de Mours offered the castles, for the money for 
which they were mortgaged, to the Duke of Brabant, who 
eagerly accepted the proposal, as they were on the confines 
of the territory of Fanquemonts, of which he was lord; 
he took possession of them accordingly, and placed in 
them, as governor, the Lord de Kale. When on the death 
of Duke Reginald the Lord Edward succeeded to the 
Duchy of Gueldres, he sent ambassadors to the Duke 
Brabant, requesting that he might have the castles for 
the same money that had been paid for them; but the 
duke, not having purchased them for this end, returned a 
positive refusal; at which the Duke of Gueldres was 
highly indignant, and in consequence was hard upon his 
sister-in-law, the widow of the Lord Reginald and younger 
sister to the Duchess of Brabant, by preventing her from 
receiving her dower. The lady, upon this, went to the 
Duke of Brabant, and laid before him and the duchess 
the vexations the Duke of Gueldres was occasioning her; 
who, on account of the long subsisting hatred between the 
Brabanters and those of Gueldres, for the seizure of 
Grave, were well inclined to aid the lady by force of arms. 
1,200 spears were at once collected, who advanced to 
Bois-le-Duc, and as the Duke of Gueldres likewise as- 
sem bled his forces, it was generally thought a battle would 
have been the result; but the Duke Albert, the Count de 
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Mours, and the Count de Juliers, this time interfered, 
and they separated without coming to blows. 

The quarrel, however, still continued, and on the death 
of Duke Winceslaus the young Duke of Gueldres began to 
take measures for the regaining of these three castles, 
which had created such hatred between Brabant and his 
uncle, the Lord Edward of Gueldres; he, therefore, sent 
persons properly authorized to treat for the surrender : 
but the Duchess of Brabant, to whom they belonged, re¬ 
plied, “ that they were now legally in her possession, and 
that she intended to keep them for herself and her heirs;” 
adding, “ that if the duke were in earnest in his profes¬ 
sions of friendship to Brabant, he should prove it by yield¬ 
ing up the town of Grave, which he unjustly detained.” 
The Duke of Gueldres, on hearing this, was much piqued, 
but did not give up his plans; for he now attempted to 
gain over to his interest Sir John Gosset, the governor 
of these castles; but in this he could not succeed. 

Affairs remained for some time in this state, and the 
mutual hatred between the Brabanters and those of 
Gueldres was continued. The Duke of Gueldres crossed 
the sea to England, to visit his cousin, King Richard, 
and his other relations, the Dukes of Lancaster, York, 
and Gloucester, who were at that time at home. He 
entered into an alliance with the king; and, although he 
had not hitherto received anything from him to induce him 
to become his liegeman, he now accepted a pension of 
1,000 marks, on the King of England s treasury, which, 
according to the value of the coin, was equal to 4,000 
francs, ready money. He was advised to renew his claims 
on Brabant, and was promised effectual assistance from 
England. In return for which, he swore to be ever loyal 
in his services to the English crown. When this treaty 
was concluded, he took leave of the king and his barons, 
and returned to Gueldres. The Duke of Juliers, his 
father, remonstrated with him on the step he had taken, 
declaring that his alliance with England was an imprudent 
one, and that it would never turn out to his advantage; 
but the Duke of Gueldres paid little attention to what his 
father said, for he was young and rash, and preferred war 

to peace. 

The Duchess of Brabant, who resided at Brussels, was 
well informed of everything that was passing; and was 
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very fearful lest the Duke of Gueldres should put his 
threat of war into execution. She, therefore, assembled 
her council, who, when she demanded their advice, said, 
“ We advise, lady, that you send ambassadors to the 
King of France and the Duke of Burgundy for assist¬ 
ance.” The duchess did so; and her ambassadors re¬ 
ceived from the duke the following answer: “You will 
return to our fair aunt, and salute her many times in my 
name; give her these letters from the king and myself; 
and tell her that we consider her affairs as our own, and 
desire her not to be alarmed at anything : for she shall 
speedily have aid. Tell her, also, that the Count of 
Brabant shall not in any way be injured.” This reply 
was of course deemed very agreeable, and the duchess 
was much pleased when she heard it. 

About this time died a king, who has supplied ample 
materials for many parts of this history; you may readily 
guess that I mean the King of Navarre. It is a well- 
known truth, that nothing is more certain than death. I 
mention this because the King of Navarre, when he died, 
did not think his end so near. Had he thought it, he 
would no doubt have taken more care of himself. He 
was residing in the city of Pampeluna, when he took it 
into his head that he could raise 200,000 florins, by a tax 
on his country, and his council could not contradict him. 
At the news of this heavy tax, however, the whole country 
was in great consternation, and unanimous in declaring 
that they could not bear this additional burden; at which 
the king was greatly enraged, and went so far as to 
behead three persons who were most determined in their 
opposition to the tax. Just at this moment an extra¬ 
ordinary event happened at Pampeluna, which seemed like 
a judgment from God. I will relate it as it was told to 
me at Foix, by several persons from Pampeluna. “ The 
king had passed the night with his mistress, when, return¬ 
ing to his own chamber, he said to one of his varlets, 

4 Prepare my bed, for I want to lie down.’ He undressed 
himself and went to bed; but he had no sooner laid down 
than he began to shake, and could not possibly get warm. 
He was now about sixty years of age, and for a long time 
had been accustomed to have his bed well warmed with 
heated air. As usual, therefore, he ordered the servant 
to warm his bed; but this time it turned out very unfor- 
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tunately, for the flames somehow set fire to the sheets, 
and it could not be extinguished before they were de¬ 
stroyed; and the king, who was wrapped in them, was 
horribly burnt. He did not die immediately, but lingered 
on fifteen days, in great misery and pain.” 

Such was the end of the King of Navarre, whose death 
freed his subjects from the tax he would have laid on 
them. He was succeeded by his son Charles, who soon 
after his father’s obsequies, was crowned at Pampeluna. 

You have heard of the treaties which the Count d’Ar- 
magnac attempted to make with the captains of the free 
companies, and how the Count de Foix determined to 
oppose him; also, that Geoffry Tete-noire, who held the 
castle of Ventadour, on the borders of Auvergne, and 
Bourbonnois, refused to surrender for any sum of money. 
He considered the castle as his own inheritance, and had 
forced all the surrounding country to enter into composi¬ 
tion with him to avoid being plundered, by which means 
he was enabled to keep up the state of a great baron. 
He was a cruel man, and very ferocious in his anger. 
You must know, that when the tax for the redemption of 
these castles was first raised, the inhabitants of Auvergne, 
imagining that Ventadour would be surrendered to the 
Duke of Berry, and the country delivered from the oppres¬ 
sions of the garrison, very cheerfully paid their quota; but 
when they saw that of all the garrisons which continued 
their inroads, Ventadour was the most daring, they were 
very disconsolate, and considered that the tax had been 
thrown away. Moreover, they declared that until the 
garrison was prevented from overrunning the country, 
they would never pay one farthing of any future tax. 
When this was reported to the Duke of Berry, he resolved 
to besiege Ventadour, which he did, and so saved the 
country the large sums which they used to pay as com¬ 
position money. 

This same year, about the middle of May, forty bold 
companions set out from Chalu^et, which was in the 
possession of Perrot le B6arnois, to seek adventures in 
Auvergne, under command of a squire from Gascony, 
called Geronnet de Maudurant, an able man-at-arms. 

On account of the dread which the country and the 
borders of the Bourbonnois had of these people, the Duke 
of Bourbon had appointed for its defence one of his 
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knights, a valiant man-at-arms, called Sir John Bonne- 
lance, courteous, amorous, and eager to display his cour¬ 
age. When he heard that these companions were abroad, 
he asked how many they might be; and when told about 
forty, he replied, “ As for forty lances we have no fear of 
that number. I will take as many to meet them.” As 
soon as he had got his men together, they set out and 
came to a pass which they imagined the enemy must 
cross; and so it was, for they had not been there more 
than half-an-hour, when the enemy appeared, no way 
suspecting this meeting. Bonne-lance and his party, with 
their spears in their rests, charged them, shouting their 
cry as they were descending the mountain. When they 
found they must fight, they put a good face upon it, and 
prepared for their defence, Geronnet, who was a stout 
squire, setting them a good example. At the first onset 
many were beaten down on both sides; but to say the 
truth, the French were far better men-at-arms than the 
adventurers, twenty-two of whom were made prisoners, 
and sixteen left dead upon the field, while the leader sur¬ 
rendered himself to Bonne-lance. The victorious party 
set out on their return, taking their prisoners with them. 
On the road Bonne-lance recollected that about a month 
ago, when at Montferrant in Auvergne, a lady who was 
much in his good graces expressed a desire to see an 
Englishman, adding, “ I have often heard that they are 
most determined and expert men-at-arms, and indeed 
they prove it by their gallantry, and by taking from us 
towns and castles.” “Fair lady,” replied Bonne-lance, 
“if I have the good-fortune to make one of them prisoner 
you shall see him. ” 

Bonne-lance, remembering this conversation, took the 
road to Montferrant, and he and his people dismounted at 
the hotel. The ladies and damsels assembled, when 
Bonne-lance, addressing the ladv who was so anxious to 
see an Englishman, said, “ Lady, I come to acquit myself 
of the promise I made to you about a month since. 
Through the grace of God I have this day fallen in with 
a party of valiant Englishmen ; not indeed real English¬ 
men, but Gascons who wage war under that name; you 
may view them at your leisure, for out of love to you, I 
shall leave them in this town until they have paid me 
their ransom.” The ladies laughed, and expressed their 
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obligation to him : during his stay in Montferrant, Bonne- 
lance well entertained Maudurant and his companions, and 
on leaving said that Maudurant must remain as an host¬ 
age, while some of his companions went to seek for the 
ransom, and that as soon as the money was paid, they 
would all be set at liberty. When the captain of Chalu^et 
heard of the ill success of Geronnet de Maudurant, he was 
very indifferent about it, and said to those who brought 
him the news, “ You are come, I suppose, to seek for 
money to pay his and your ransom.” “Yes,” they re¬ 
plied. 4 ‘ Well,” said the captain, ‘‘you will get nothing 
from me; I did not send you on this excursion—it was 
your own free choice to seek an adventure. I will not 
ransom any man unless he be taken when in my com¬ 
pany.” This was all the answer they could get: when 
they reported it to Maudurant and the rest of the com¬ 
panions, they were extremely vexed, and after a time 
resolved to send again to Perrot le Bearnois, and tell him 
that if he would pay the ransom, they would, within one 
month after their deliverance, lead him to such a place, 
that it would be his own fault if he did not gain 100,000 
francs from it. When this message was delivered to 
Perrot le Bearnois, he mused upon it awhile, and then 
ordered a large coffer to be opened, which contained 
upwards of 40,000 francs—money acquired from pillage 
you must understand, and not the rent of his estates, for 
the town wherein he was born had in it but twelve houses, 
and belongs to the Count de Foix. Perrot le Bearnois had 
counted out before him two-and-twenty hundred francs, 
and one hundred for their expenses, which he put into a 
purse, and calling to him the three companions who had 
returned from Montferrant, said, “ I give you three-and- 
twenty hundred francs; a friend in need is a friend indeed; 

I shall risk this for Geronnet’s freedom : he is able to 
regain for me, if he pleases, as much again, if not more.” 
Geronnet, on learning that his ransom was obtained, was 
much pleased, and immediately paid the sum to those who 
had been appointed to receive it. On gaining his liberty 
he returned to Chalet, when Perrot le Bearnois called 
him and said, “ Geronnet, you are obliged to the fair 
offers you sent me for your freedom, and to them alone; 

I was not in any way bound to pay your ransom you 
must, therefore, now prove the truth of your offers; other- 
0 57 
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wise we shall be upon bad terms.” “Captain,” replied 
Geronnet, “ I now offer to put you in possession of Mont- 
ferrant within fifteen days, if you be willing to undertake 
it; in this town there is great wealth, and where¬ 
withal to plunder, for besides its riches in silk and mer¬ 
chandise, many of the inhabitants have much money; 
besides, the town is one of the weakest and worst guarded 
in the realm.” “ It is well said,” answered Perrot, “ I 
accept it; you know all the outlets of the town; will it 
require many men?” “Three or four hundred spears/' 
said Geronnet, “ will do the business.” 

Perrot immediately got himself in readiness, and sent 
information of his intention to the captains of the forts 
in the neighbourhood, fixing their rendezvous at the castle 
of Donzac, of which place Olim Barbe, a Gascon, and 
famous pillager, was captain. On the day appointed the 
companions from seven forts to the number of 400 lances, 
well mounted, met at Donzac; of these Perrot le B^arnois, 
to show he was chief of the expedition, was the first to 
arrive. Geronnet, with eleven companions, dressed them¬ 
selves in coats of frieze, like traders, and each leading a 
horse well laden, according to the custom of the country, 
set out from Donzac before day, and arrived about noon 
in the town of Montferrant. No one made inquiries as 
to who they were, never suspecting them to be any but 
traders or carriers, as their dresses indicated, and suppos¬ 
ing that they were come to purchase draperies and linens 
at the fair: Geronnet and his company put up their 
horses at the Crown Inn, where they remained in quiet, 
not venturing abroad in the town lest their plan should 
be discovered; towards evening they took a great deal 
of care of their horses, giving the host and hostess to 
understand that as they came from afar off, it was neces¬ 
sary they should be well attended to. They had no in¬ 
clination to retire to rest, but kept drinking in their 
chamber, and the host and hostess noticing the merry 
life they led, and not having the slightest suspicion of 
them, went to bed. The same day, towards evening, 
Perrot le B^arnois and his companions left Donzac, and 
in their way were obliged to pass under the walls of 
Clermont; when within a league of this place they fell 
in with Amerigot Marcel, governor of Alose, with about 
100 spears; they were much rejoiced at meeting, and 
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mutually asked whither they were going in such bad 
weather, and what were the objects of their being abroad. 
Amerigot Marcel said, “ I came from my castle of Alose 
and am going to Carlat.” “In God’s name,” replied 
the two captains of Carlat, the bourg Anglois, and the 
bourg de Copane, who were of Perrot’s company, “ here 
we are, if you have anything to say to us.” “Yes,” 
said he, 44 you have some prisoners who belong to the 
Dauphin d’Auvergne, and I wish to have them in exchange 
for some others who are in my fort; but where are you 
going?” asked Amerigot. “ By my faith, brother soldier, 
we are going straight to Montferrant, which town is to 
be delivered to me to-night.” “ Perrot,” replied Ameri¬ 
got, “this is very wrong; you know we have entered 
into a treaty with the Count d’Armagnac, and you will act 
very ill if you break the treaty.” “ On my troth, I shall 
never keep any treaties,” said Perrot, “as long as I am 
master of the field. Come with us; you have nothing to 
do at Carlat, as the captains are here.” “No, no,” 
replied Amerigot, “ I shall return to my own castle.” The 
parties then separated, and Perrot continued his road to¬ 
wards Montferrant. It was eleven o’clock when they 
arrived at the place, and Perrot said to his companions, 
“ Do you wait here while I go by those ditches, and see 
if I can learn anything of Geronnet, who has brought us 
hither.” On this Perrot le B^arnois, with three others, 
went away. It was so dark that they could scarcely see 
an acre before them, and it rained, snowed, and blew most 
unmercifully. Geronnet was at this hour on the walls 
impatiently awaiting their arrival, and as soon as he 
thought he could discover them he began to whistle. 
He was heard by Perrot, who advanced further into the 
ditch, and Geronnet said, “ Who is there?” Perrot knew 
him from his Gascon pronunciation, and in return said, 

44 Is that you, Geronnet?” “Yes,” replied he; “and 
if you are ready, you shall enter the town at this place, 
for the inhabitants are all in bed.” “At this place!” 
said Perrot, 44 God forbid; if I enter it shall be through 
the gate.” “Then you will not enter at all,” replied 
Geronnet in a passion; “ it is impossible to enter by the 
gate, as it is closed and guarded.” While they were 
thus talking, some of Perrot’s men came near the ditch 
to hear if any body was stirring. 
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Near where they were talking was a small house 
adjoining the walls, in which lived a poor tailor, who 
having been hard at work until that hour, was just going 
to bed, when fancying he heard voices, he left his house 
in order to make further examination, and seeing Per- 
rot’s men walking about, he cried out, ‘ Treason I 
Treason !” One of Geronnet’s party, however, seized him 
by the throat, and kept him quiet. Geronnet then ad¬ 
dressing Perrot said, “ Return to your men, and when 
you hear the inner gate open, attack the outward one 
with axes in order to gain admittance.” He then told 
him the use he meant to make of the tailor. Perrot 
upon this returned and related what he had heard; and 
as soon as he was gone Geronnet told the tailor that he 
must go with him to the gate of the town, awaken the 
porter, and tell him that the governor had sent him to 
give orders that the gates were to be opened to admit 
some merchants who were coming from Montpellier. The 
poor man, seeing nothing but instant death unless he 
complied, did as he was ordered; and on asking for the 
keys at the gate, one of the porters arose, opened a small 
window, and gave them to him. The moment after 
Geronnet snatched them from him, and luckily opened the 
lock with the first key he put into it; he then went to 
the outward gate, thinking to do the same there, but in 
vain. Perrot and his companions were on the outside 
waiting its opening, and as Geronnet’s endeavours with 
the key were fruitless, they provided themselves with axes 
and wedges, and forced an entrance. The porters gave 
an alarm, crying out, “ Treason ! Treason !” which aroused 
the whole town; many fled to the castle, but few were 
allowed to enter it; for when the governor heard that 
the enemy had surprised the place, he would not lower 
the drawbridge, but made his preparations for defence 
in case the castle should be attacked. The captain with 
his companions now marched into the town without oppo¬ 
sition, and went through it to ascertain whether any 
bodies of men were collecting to resist them ; they found 
only a few, who were soon either slain or made prisoners. 
Rut why should I make a long story of it? the town of 
Montferrant was thus surprised on the 13th of February, 
and when Perrot le B6arnois and his accomplices saw 
themselves masters of the place, they took up their 
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lodgings at different hotels, without doing violence to 
any one; for Perrot had ordered under pain of death 
that neither women nor damsels should be injured; that 
no houses should be burnt, nor any prisoners made with¬ 
out his knowledge; and that no one under the same 
penalty should hurt church or churchman, nor take any¬ 
thing away from them : the whole town was put in 
possession of himself and his captains, and on Friday 
morning all the inhabitants were tied together, so that 
no one should oppose them, their houses were searched, 
and everything of value packed up. When at breakfast, 
the captains had a long consultation whether to keep the 
town or not; some were for keeping it, but the majority 
were of a contrary opinion, and said it would be madness 
to do so, as the place was too far from their own castle. 
They, therefore, had the men busily employed until near 
nightfall in packing up their plunder, and at the point of 
six o’clock, they set out on foot, except about sixty on 
horseback, and conducted down the streets more than 400 
horses laden with cloths, linens, furs, and other plunder. 
Having bound all the inhabitants two and two, they had 
the gates opened after nightfall and departed ; the bag¬ 
gage and prisoners went before with those on foot, and 
the captains followed close after on horseback. The night 
was dark, and as the country did not suspect that their 
stay would have been so short, they were not pursued, 
and reached Danzac about midnight, when they unpacked 
and examined their plunder. It was well for the com¬ 
panions that they left Montferrant as they did, for had 
they stayed two days longer, they could not have at¬ 
tempted it without great danger to their lives, for the 
whole surrounding country was collecting, and large 
bodies of men were advancing to lay siege to them at 
the instigation of the Count-dauphin of Auvergne, and his 
daughter the Duchess of Bourbon. 

I have before mentioned the challenge which had been 
sent by the Duke of Gueldres to the King of France, 
which challenge was much talked of everywhere, from 
the rude and uncourteous language it contained. It was 
evident that the King of France was much provoked at 
it, and determined to have reparation; indeed the king’s 
council had resolved that the matter should not remain 
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if he suffered such insults with patience, the nobility of 
France considered that foreign countries would hold 
them very cheap, as they were the king s a <frisers, s^ 
had sworn to guard his honour; especially the Lord de 
Coucy showed clearly that he personally felt the insult. 
The council of France, however, were unwilling to decide 
uoon any bold measures in respect of the Duke ot 
Gueldres until the affairs of Brittany were in a more 
satisfactory state, for the Duke of Brittany showed clearly 
a preference of war with France to peace, and was mak¬ 
ing many preparations of a warlike character; the Duke 
of Berry, therefore, resolved to send the Count d Es- 
tampes to the duke to endeavour to win him over to the 
French party; but the attempt was perfectly unavailing; 
for though the duke entertained the count very hand¬ 
somely, and on parting presented him with a beautiful 
white palfrey, saddled and equipped as if for a king, and 
a ring with a rich stone which cost at least i ,000 francs, 
he nevertheless, was quite resolved to take his own 
course, whatever it might be, and showed no desire to 
side with the French. The Duke of Berry, therefore, on 
the return of Count d’Estampes, seeing nothing could 
be done, made light of the matter, and affairs remained 

in this state. 

On the failure of the Duke of Lancaster s expedition, 
as has been already related, the whole country of Galicia 
returned to its allegiance to the King of Castille; for 
the Castillians and Galicians a good deal resemble the 
Lombards and Italians, who are always on the side ot 
the strongest, and shout out, “ The Conqueror for ever. 
The Duke of Lancaster, while at Oporto, heard of all this 
without being able to provide a remedy, and it gave 
him great uneasiness. The King of Portugal gave him 
all the comfort he was able, saying, “ Sir, you will keep 
your state in this country while you write to your brother 
and friends in England the melancholy event of your 
expedition, though they be now fully informed of all, 
and press them to send you, early in March next, five 
or six hundred spears and two thousand archers. I will 
then reassemble my forces, and make an effectual war 
upon the Castillians. A kingdom may be won and lost 
in one campaign.” The duke thanked the king for his 
kindness: however, he too well knew that the English 
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would not grant him any supplies, and, therefore, retired to 
Bayonne without troubling himself further about the matter 
Those who returned to England from this expedition 
abused Castille to all they met. France, they said, was a 
rich country, and has a temperate climate, with fine 
rivers; but Castille has nothing but rocks and high moun¬ 
tains, a sharp air, muddy rivers, bad meat, and wines so 
hot and harsh, there was no drinking them. The inhabit¬ 
ants are poor and filthy, badly clothed and lodged, and 
quite different to us in their manners, so that it would 
be folly to go thither. Such were the reports of the 
English who returned from Castille, so that the ministers 
who ruled the country saw that any expedition would be 
very unpopular; moreover, the country was not as yet 
recovered from the troubles into which the execution of 
Sir Robert Tresilian and others, and the flight of the 
Duke of Ireland, had thrown it. The situation of Eng¬ 
land, with respect to its internal divisions, the desperate 
state of the affairs of the Duke of Lancaster, and all 
that related to the Duke of Ireland and his partizans, 
were known to the King of France and his council; and 
to gain more information on these subjects, the king, by 
the advice of his uncles, resolved to invite the Duke of 
Ireland into France; a knight and clerk, who was one 
of the king’s notaries, were sent to seek him. The duke 
was at Utrecht, and was much astonished when he first 
heard that the King of France wished to see him; how¬ 
ever, he resolved to comply, and set out on his journey 
to Paris, for the king then resided at the castle of the 
Louvre. The duke was well received by the king and his 
uncles, who were desirous that he should fix his residence 
in France, and had an hotel prepared for him. There 
was now great disagreement in the French council as to 
the king’s going into Germany to revenge himself for 
the outrageous challenge which the Duke of Gueldres had 
sent him. The wisest of the council thought that it 
would be too dangerous for him at such a moment to 
leave the realm; for they now saw clearly that the Duke 
of Brittany would listen to no terms of accommodation, 
and they felt his late conduct in arresting, confining, and 
ransoming the constable for 100,000 francs, three castles, 
and a town, highly offensive to the honour of France. 
Moreover, they heard that the duke had entered into a 
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strong alliance with the King of England, and was laying 
up stores of all kinds in his different towns and castles. 
This, indeed, was quite true, for on the 7th of A p rid, 
the vear of grace 1388, it was determined in the English 
council that Richard, Earl of Arundel, should be appointed 
commander-in-chief of a naval expedition; he was to 
have under him 1,000 men-at-arms, and 3,000 archers, 

who were to assemble at Southampton. , 

The King of England kept a grand feast this year on 

St. George’s day, at Windsor, which was attended by a 
number of the lords who were to accompany the Earl ot 
Arundel, and who then took leave of the king and queen. 
On the day appointed the whole of the armament as¬ 
sembled at Southampton and in those parts, and em¬ 
barked on board the fleet the 20th day of May, when the 
weather was fine and clear. With the Earl of Arunde 
were the Earls of Nottingham and Devonshire, the Lords 
Thomas Percy, and Clifford, Sir John de Warwick, Sir 
John d’Ambreticourt, Sir Thomas Cook, Sir William 
Paulet, and several more; in the whole there were 1,000 
*rood men-at-arms, and above 3,000 archers. They took 
no horses with them, for they hoped, if successful, to 
find horses in plenty in Brittany. On weighing anchor 
they made for the shores of Brittany or Normandy, with 
a determination to land nowhere else unless other intelli¬ 
gence should be brought to them; in the fleet they had 
some light vessels which drew but little water, and these 
they sent in advance to seek for adventure; in the same 
manner as knights and squires, mounted on the fleetest 
horses, are ordered to scour the country in front ot an 
army, to see if there lie any ambuscades. We must, 
however, leave this army for the present, as other matters 


require attention. . 

The Duke of Gueldres, finding he could in no way suc¬ 
ceed in recovering his three castles on the Meuse, of which 
we have already spoken, resolved to secure himself the 
possession of Grave from the Brabanters, who, thls y ear ’ 
in the month of May, came with a powerful force to y 
siege to it. The town of Grave is situated on the Bra¬ 
bant side of the Meuse, over which there is a bridge which 
connects it with Gueldres. The siege of it was a bold 
undertaking. The Duke of Gueldres was regularly in¬ 
formed of everything that passed at the siege, for he 
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had fixed his residence only four leagues off at Nime- 
guenj he wrote frequently to England for assistance, and 
was in hope that the armament at sea under the Earl 
of Arundel would come to raise the siege. He knew the 
town was so strong that it could not be taken by storm, 
and he had too much confidence in the fidelity of the in¬ 
habitants to think that they would ever capitulate; the 
siege, consequently, lasted a considerable time. 

It was not surprising that the Duke of Lancaster, 
considering his hopes were totally destroyed, should be 
sometimes melancholy; for the Count de Foix, one of 
the wisest of princes, in conversation with his knights, 
declared that the duke’s expectations in regard to the 
crown of Castille were completely at an end ; however, 
he was of a high spirit, and sought consolation in the 
prospect of the elevation of his children. He had with 
him a handsome daughter by the Lady Constance, 
daughter of Don Pedro, in whose right he had made war 
on Castille; musing, therefore, upon this subject, he said, 
“ If fortune be now unfavourable to me, it may be other¬ 
wise to my daughter, who is young and handsome, and 
by her grandfather and mother the true heiress of 
Castille. Some gallant prince of France may seek her 
in marriage, either on account of her right or from her 
high birth.” The duke would gladly have had some 
overtures made him from France on this head, for he 
knew that the king had a younger brother, the Duke 
of Touraine, and by his means he considered the crown 
of Castille might be gained : with such expectations did 
the Duke of Lancaster flatter himself; and his imagin¬ 
ations were in a way to be realized—not, indeed, by the 
brother of the King of France, but by one who was well 
qualified to change the face of affairs in Castille, and who 
completely governed France, I mean the Duke of Berry. 
He and his son were made widowers nearly at the same 
time. Now what I am about to relate ! know of my 
own knowledge; for I, the author of this book, was at 
the time in the country of Blois, with my very dear and 
honoured lord, Count Guy de Blois, by whose desire and 
encouragement this history was undertaken. 

The Duke of Berry, among his other thoughts and 
plans, had a design to marry again. He frequently said 
to those about him, that a lord was nothing without a 
*0 57 
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lady, nor a man without a wife. “ Well then,” they 
replied, 44 let your son John marry.” 44 He is too young,” 
said the duke. 44 That is nothing, my lord,” they would 
say, 44 do you not see that the Count de Blois has mar¬ 
ried his son, who is of the same age, with your daughter, 
Mary.” 44 True,” answered the duke; 44 well then, name 
a lady for him.” 44 We name the daughter of the Duke 
of Lancaster.” The duke mused awhile, and then said, 
“ You propose marrying my son John with the daughter 
of the Duke of Lancaster, do you? well, by St. Denis, 
you have made me imagine that she will be an excellent 
match for myself, and I will shortly write to the duke 
on the subject. My son John shall marry elsewhere.” 
Those to whom he spoke then began to laugh: 44 What 
are you laughing at?” said the duke. 44 We laugh, my 
lord, because it seems that you prefer to have a good 
thing yourself, rather than give it to your son.” ‘‘By 
my faith, I am in the right, for my fair cousin of Lancas¬ 
ter will not so readily give his daughter to my son as he 
will to me.” Negotiations were immediately set on foot 
respecting the marriage, which was highly agreeable to 
the Duke of Lancaster; indeed, he was so pleased with 
the Duke of Berry’s proposal, that he was not willing it 
should be kept secret; on the contrary, he published it 
everywhere, that his enemies might be alarmed, and the 
matter known in the court of his adversary of Castille. 
Moreover, he wrote several long letters, detailing the 
whole business, with copies of the Duke of Berry’s pro¬ 
posals, and his own answer of consent to the Count de 
Foix, because he knew that there was a continual inter¬ 
course of knights and squires from all countries at Orthes, 
going or returning to Castille, and on pilgrimages to and 
from St. Jago. He did the same also to the King of 
Navarre, who had married a sister of the King of Castille, 
in order that the intelligence of this marriage might be 
more readily believed in Castille than if told by common 
report. The subject was mentioned also to the King of 
Portugal; but the duke was silent respecting it in his 
letters to the king and his brothers in England, for he 
well knew that the English would not be pleased at it; 
indeed, as you will presently hear, they gave proof of 
their dislike to it as soon as they heard it; but as the 
matter presses, I must now return to the Duke of 
Brittany. 
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Many councils were held in France, as well on the 
affairs of Gueldres, whither the king was still desirous of 
going, as of Brittany, for the duke would accept of no 
advances towards a reconciliation with France. The 
French council were much troubled on the account, for it 
was reported that the duke had been busily employed 
during the winter in victualling and reinforcing all his 
towns and castles, which plainly indicated his desire for 
war; and it was well known also that the English had 
a large fleet on his coast. After much consideration, 
therefore, it was determined that the Lord de Coucy and 
two other barons should go to the Duke of Brittany and 
make another attempt to bring matters to an amicable 
settlement. Before these noblemen left France the duke 
heard of their mission, though he was ignorant of the 
particulars with which they were charged ; he was con¬ 
fident, however, that it related to matters of the greatest 
importance, by the Lord de Coucy’s appointment; and 
at the advice of his council, who forcibly represented to 
him the exact situation of his affairs in reference both to 
France and England, he was induced, though reluctantly, 
to alter his plans. I believe everything went on well 
afterwards, at least such were the appearances; for the 
duke, who had hitherto kept possession of the constable’s 
castles, now gave them up to the officers of Sir Oliver. 
This was the first act of moderation on his part; how¬ 
ever, it did not satisfy the king nor council of France, 
who insisted on the restitution of the money that had 
been paid as part of the ransom, and that the duke should 
come to Paris, and personally make excuses for his con¬ 
duct to the king in the presence of the French peers, and 
also submit to such punishment as the king and his peers 
might after just deliberation adjudge to him. The three 
envoys to Brittany were well pleased when they heard of 
the restitution of the castles, and the Lord de Coucy said, 

“ Now, gentlemen, we have one obstacle less to sur¬ 
mount; I suppose the duke will listen to what we have 
to say to him.” On reaching the castle de la Motte, near 
to Vannes, where the duke resided, they dismounted, and 
were received with much joy, the duke telling them they 
were welcome, and that he was very happv to see them. 
He took the Lord de Coucy by the hand and said, “ Fair 
brother, I rejoice to see you in Brittany; before you leave 
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me I will give you some fine sport with hunting stags, 
and in hawking.” “ Dear brpther and lord,” replied de 
Coucy “ I thank you, and I and my companions will 
gladly partake of it.” The duke showed them every at¬ 
tention, and conducted them to his apartment laughing 
and joking. All four knew how to keep up a brilliant con¬ 
versation, as well, if not better, than any lords I ever saw, 
not excepting the Duke of Brabant, the Count de Foix, 
nor the Count de Savoy; in particular the Lord de Coucy 
shone above the others, as was acknowledged by all lords 
and ladies, in whatever country he visited, for he had 
seen much of the world, and had travelled to various 

^ While they were in conversation, spices were brought 
in handsome silver comfit-boxes, and fine wines in gold 
and silver cans; of these the lords partook, and then 
retired to their lodgings. Thus passed the first day 
without one word being said as to the cause of their 

coming. . , 

While these things were going on in Brittany, tne 

news of the intended marriage of the Duke of Berry with 
the daughter of the Duke of Lancaster was spreading far 
and wide; of course, it was heard of at the court of King 
John of Castille. “ Sire,” said those about him to the 
king, “have you heard the rumours that are abroad; 
the dangers from the Duke of Lancaster are thicker than 
ever, and the blast comes from France.” ” What do you 
mean?” replied the king. “The report, sire, is every¬ 
where current, that the Duke of Berry is to marry the 
Duke of Lancaster’s daughter, and you may suppose that 
this will not be done without great alliances being made 
between them ; so that you may in future suffer as much 
from the French, as you have lately gained by them. 
He knew that what they said was quite true, and he re¬ 
quested them to advise him how he ought to act. It will 
be remembered, that King Henry of Castille had made nis 
peace with the King of Arragon, by marrying his son 
John (the present King of Castille) to his daughter. By 
this lady King John had one son, and she herself died 
shortly after his birth. By the advice of his council, the 
king married again with the Lady Beatrice, daughter of 
the King of Portugal. This son by the Princess of Ar¬ 
ragon, though very young, was a promising youth, and 
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the council of Castille, in reply to the king’s demand of 
advice, said, Sire, we can only see one remedy to avert 
the evil which may arise from this marriage of the Duke 
of Berry.” “What is it?” said the king. “It is the 
infant Don Henry, your son, who alone is capable of 
preventing this match; for we are persuaded, that if the 
Duke and Duchess of Lancaster were informed that you 
were willing to unite him with the Lady Catherine, they 
would prefer him to the Duke of Berry.” “You say 
well,” answered the king, “and I will set about the 
matter at once.” Accordingly ambassadors were chosen 
with the least possible delay and sent to the duke and 
duchess, who cordially listened to their proposal; for 
their hearts were wrapped up in the hopes of regaining 
the crown for themselves or their child. Thus there were 
proposals of marriage made from France and Castille to 
the Duke of Lancaster, for the marriage of his daughter; 
both were well received, and refusals made to neither; 
however, the marriage with Castille was, for obvious 
reasons, the more agreeable. I have just said, that the 
Duke of Brittany received the French knights with much 
kindness, particularly the Lord de Coucy. Indeed, after 
some difficulty, the duke was prevailed upon to meet the 
Dukes of Berry and Burgundy at Blois. A day was fixed 
for the meeting; and shortly after the arrival of the other 
two dukes came the Duke of Brittany; but with no grand 
array, attended only by those of his household, in number 
about 300 horse; for it was his intention to return to his 
own country as soon as the conferences should be over. 
Such, however, were not the intentions of the Dukes of 
Berry and Burgundy; for they said, that, whether he 
would or not, they would force him to come to Paris. 
The Duke of Brittany was lodged at the house of a canon 
of St. Sauveur, within the castle; but his attendants, with 
those of the other lords, were quartered in the town. The 
castle where these princes kept their state is very large, 
and one of the handsomest in the kingdom of France. 

Conferences were held by the three dukes, and those 
from France showed much affection towards the Duke of 
Brittany, and repeatedly thanked him for coming to 
Blois. The duke dissembled as much as he could, and 
said, “ that it was indeed his love for them that had in¬ 
duced him to undertake such a journey, for that he was 
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very unwell.” In the course of these conversations they 
told the Duke of Brittany, “That since he had come so 
far, he should continue his journey to Paris, as the king 
was very desirous to see him.’’ The duke made every 
excuse he could think of, saying, “ That his health was 
not good, and that he had not come prepared for a longer 
journey.” However, they answered, “That it would 
not be decorous for him to visit his lord paramount with 
a larger company than he then had with him; that if he 
was too ill to ride, they were provided with litters and 
cars which were quite at his service; and that he was 
bound to pay his homage to the king, which he had never 
yet done.” To this the duke replied, “That when the 
king should be of age, and take the reins of government 
into his own hands, he would come to Paris, or to any 
other place whither he might order him, and perform 
his homage as he was bound to do.” The Dukes of 
Berry and Burgundy made answer, “ That he was now 
of sufficient age and understanding to receive homage, 
and that every lord in France, and all who held fiefs 
under the crown, excepting himself, had done homage 
to him.” The duke, finding his excuses of no avail, said, 
“ Should I go to Paris, it will be much against my in¬ 
clination, and very prejudicial to my interests, for when 
there I shall meet Sir Oliver de Clisson, whom I hate, 
and we can never cordially love each other after what 
has passed ; he will bitterly and injuriously reproach me, 
and then consider what may be the consequences.” 
“ Oh, no,” they said, “ have no fear from that quarter; 
we solemnly swear, that neither the constable nor John 
of Brittany, unless you wish it, shall see or speak to 
you. You shall see the king, and other barons and 
knights of France, who will make you good cheer; and 
when you have completed the object of your journey, you 
shall return home uninjured.” 

The duke was so courteously entreated, that he con¬ 
sented to go to Paris, having taken a pledge of the two 
dukes that he should neither see the Constable of France 
nor John of Brittany. They remained five or six days in 
the castle of Blois, and then set out for Paris. The duke, 
on his approach, stopped one night at Bourg la Reine, 
previous to his entry into the city, which he made on 
the morrow. 
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The coming of the Duke of Brittany was great news 
for the Parisians, on account of the late events of the 
arrest and imprisonment of the constable, and the fruit- 
less embassies that had been sent to summon him. It 
was on a Sunday, the vigil of St. John the Baptist, in 
the year 1388, at ten in the morning, that he entered 
Paris by the gate de l’Enfer, and passing the whole length 
of the rue de la Harpe, crossed the pont de St. Michael, 
and so came in front of the palace. As the duke passed 
through Paris he was much stared at by the common 
people, and when he entered the Louvre, there was a 
great crowd in the apartment into which he was intro¬ 
duced, which was not only small, but had in it a table 
spread for the king’s dinner, before which he himself 
was standing, with his three uncles. The moment the 
duke entered the room, a way was made for him by the 
lords falling back on both sides, and when in the royal 
presence, he dropped on one knee, but speedily rose and 
advanced about ten or twelve paces, when he kneeled 
again. On rising he came close to the king, kneeled the 
third time, and saluted him, bareheaded; saying, “My 
lord, I am come to see you. May God preserve you/’ 
“Many thanks,” replied the king; “ I was anxious for 
your coming here, to see and converse with you at our 
leisure.” On saying which, he took him by the hand 
and raised him up. A signal was then made to the master 
of the household to bring water, when the king washed, 
while the Duke of Brittany held the basin and towel. 
As soon as the king was seated, the duke took leave of 
him and his uncles. The Lord de Coucy, the Lord de 
St. Pol, and other great barons, then conducted him 
to the court where his horses waited, and having mounted, 
he returned with his attendants the way he came, and 
entered his hotel. The duke had frequent conferences 
with the King of France and his uncles, to their mutual 
satisfaction; and when affairs were in so good a train 
that they had no reason to be suspicious of the duke, they 
thought it time to prepare for the expedition to Gueldres, 
for which the king was so impatient. 

The Lord de Coucy was therefore ordered into the 
country, to mark out the line of march for the king and 
his army, and to excite the knights and squires of Bar 
and Lorraine to join him. He was in no way to intro- 
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duce the king’s name, but to engage them for himself, 
as if preparing for an expedition into Austria. 

I have for some time been silent respecting the arma¬ 
ment which was at sea under command of the Earl of 
Arundel. This fleet had remained the whole season on 
the coasts of Brittany and Normandy, except when 
driven off by storms; but it always returned to its station. 
When the Earl of Arundel heard of the proceedings of 
the Duke of Brittany, he was much affected by them, and 
called a council of his principal officers, to consider how 
they were to employ their force during the remainder of 
the season. In this council it was resolved that they 
should sail for La Rochelle, and make war on that 
country; for, though they had no castles in those parts, 
they were yet in sufficient numbers to withstand any force 
which Saintonge or Poitou could send against them. 
They likewise intended to have their situation known to 
their friends in Limousin and Auvergne by some person 
in the fleet who was acquainted with the country, and 
whom they could land on the coast of Brittany. It fell 
out just as the earl and the English barons wished, for 
they found a man from Lower Brittany then on board, 
who came from near Vannes, and understood four 
languages, viz. that of Lower Brittany, English, Spanish, 
and French. Before they landed him they gave him the 
following instructions : “ You will go by the large roads of 
this country, until you come to Chalu^et, where you will 
find Perrot le B^arnois; salute him for us, and tell him 
that we desire he will make war on France under our 
commission, with as many other garrisons of our party 
as he can. You will not carry any letters for fear of 
being stopped and searched. Tell Perrot to give instant 
alarm to Berry, Auvergne and Limousin, by taking the 
field ; for we will disembark near La Rochelle, and make 
such a war that he shall soon hear of us.” The Breton 
did as he was directed, and arrived at Chalu<pet; and on 
being introduced to Perrot, he punctually delivered his 
message, and found him very eager to take the field. 
Indeed Perrot le B^arnois instantly got together as many 
captains and men-at-arms as he could, who were all as 
eager for war as himself; for such men could only en¬ 
rich themselves by the losses of others. When alto¬ 
gether, they amounted to full 400 lances, who thought 
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themselves sufficiently strong for any gallant enterprise, 
and that there was not a lord in the country who would 
be able to withstand them. 

While these things were going forward, the Earl of 
Arundel’s fleet weighed anchor and left the coast of Brit¬ 
tany. It was a magnificent sight, to see this fleet of six- 
score vessels, whose streamers, emblazoned with the arms 
of their different lords, were glittering in the sun, and 
fluttering with the wind. They floated, as it were, on a 
sea that seemed proud to bear them, and might be com¬ 
pared to a vigorous courser, which, after having been long 
confined in the stable, gains its liberty to bound over the 
plains. After coasting Saintonge and Poitou, the fleet 
cast anchor off Marans, near La Rochelle, when some of 
the more adventurous, observing the tide was flowing, 
entered their barges, and sailed up the river to the town. 
The watch on the castle had noticed the English fleet 
anchoring, and the barges ascending with the tide, and 
had sounded his horn frequently, to alarm the townsmen, 
in order that they might save all they could of their pro¬ 
perty by placing it in the castle. The English, on enter¬ 
ing the town with a view of plundering it, found only 
empty coffers, though they met with abundance of corn, 
wine, and salted provisions, which came very opportunely 
to them. They remained the night in the place, having 
arrived there about vespers, and sent to inform their com¬ 
panions of their situation, and the reason why they did 
not return. On the morrow, when the tide began to 
flow, the smaller vessels weighed anchor, and in them 
were embarked the armour and other necessaries from 
the large ships, that from their size could not enter the 
river. The alarm was soon spread over the country, 
that the English had landed at Marans to the number of 
400 combatants, including archers : the towns and castles 
in the low countries were much frightened, and the 
villagers fled to the neighbouring forests for protection. 
If the English had had horses, they would have much 
harassed the country round La Rochelle, for there were 
no men-at-arms to oppose them. True it is, that the 
Lords de Partenay, de Pons, and many other knights and 
squires of Poitou and Saintonge were in the country; 
but each was in his own castle; for they had not any 
suspicion that the English were coming to invade them. 
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Had they been so fortunate as to have obtained notice 
of their intentions, they would have been prepared to 
receive them; but this was not the case, and they were 
so taken by surprise, that all were frightened, and im¬ 
patient to save what they could. 

The country, indeed, had two causes for alarm; they 
had the English army and fleet on one side, and rumour 
had already informed them that Perrot le B^arnois was 
on his march with more than 1,500 combatants, and had 
already entered Berry. 

At the time the English landed at Marans, there were 
two gallant knights from Beauce in the town of La 
Rochelle, Sir Peter de Jouy, and the Lord Taillepte, 
whom Sir Helion de Lignac had placed there for its 
defence. On hearing that the English had- landed at 
Marans, these two knights told the mayor and principal 
citizens of the place, that it would be right to beat up 
the English quarters. A body of 1,200 crossbows, and 
varlets, including all sorts, was instantly assembled; and, 
at the first dawn of day, all set out for La Rochelle. 
When the crossbow men arrived at the English quarters, 
they began at once to shoot their bolts and arrows, 
which passed through the huts, made of boughs and 
leaves, to the great surprise of the English, who were 
asleep withinside on straw. Many were wounded before 
they discovered they were attacked by the French. After 
about six shots, the bowmen retreated according to their 
orders, and the men-at-arms advanced on horseback into 
the midst of the huts. Knights and squires speedily left 
their lodgings and drew up together; and the French 
captains, seeing that they were preparing themselves 
to take the field in earnest, made off after their crossbows 
and infantry, who were hastening homeward; but they 
were so hard pressed by the English, who immediately 
began to pursue, that many of them were killed, 
especially at the gate of La Rochelle. As it was near 
noon, the Earl of Arundel sounded a retreat, when all 
his men returned in handsome array to their quarters, 
where they disarmed and refreshed themselves. The 
English remained near La Rochelle fifteen days, during 
which time they severely plundered the neighbouring 
country; and then, the wind being fair, embarked a great 
quantity of wine, and other provisions, and put to sea. 
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We will now, for variety, return to the affairs of 
Brabant and Gueldres. You have before heard how 
anxious the Duchess of Brabant was to make war on 
the Duke of Gueldres, and to besiege Grave. There was 
a great force of knights and squires from the principal 
places before it, who declared their intention not to 
depart until they had compelled it to surrender. And the 
duchess, to show how interested she was in the matter, 
had fixed her residence at Bois-le-Duc, four leagues 
distance from it. The besieging army was plentifully 
supplied with all things that came thither by sea, or down 
the Meuse from the rich country of Brabant; so that the 
siege was long continued, and the Brabanters had many 
large machines which threw into the town stones of such 
weight as to do much damage wherever they fell. In 
addition to this, they flung into the town all the dead 
carrion of the army, to empoison the inhabitants by the 
stink. At times, many of the knights and squires of 
Brabant came to skirmish with the garrison at the 
barriers, for the Duke of Gueldres had placed within the 
town some gallant companions, who were not shy of 
showing their courage when occasion called for it. The 
Duke of Gueldres had fixed his quarters at Nimeguen; 
but he could neither raise the siege nor offer combat to 
the Brabanters for want of sufficient force. He had sent 
to England, and quite expected to have a reinforcement 
from thence; but he was disappointed, for England at 
the time was in a very unsettled state, and new ministers 
had been forced upon the king by his uncles and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

During the siege of Grave, the Brabanters resolved to 
throw a wooden bridge over the Meuse, in order that 
they might have an entrance into Guelderland, overrun 
that country, and by investing the town of Grave on all 
sides, prevent any provisions from entering into it. As 
they finished the different parts of this bridge, they joined 
them together, and placed them in their proper situations, 
and had made such advances that it was within the length 
of a lance of the opposite shore. You may suppose that 
the duke was no way ignorant of what they were about; 
but he made no interruption to the building of the bridge, 
until it was nearly completed, when they advanced with 
cannon and other artillery, and attacked it so roughly, 
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that it was set on fire and destroyed. Upon this, the 
Brabanters called a council to determine how to act. 

Three short leagues from Grave was the town of 
Ravenstein, belonging to the Lord de Bourne, who is a 
vassal to Brabant, and who, at the solicitation of the 
Duchess of Brabant and her council, agreed to open the 
town, in order to enable them to gain an entrance into 
Guelderland. The Duke of Gueldres, somehow or other, 
gained information as to the intention of the Brabanters, 
and formed various plans how to act; at last, however, 
he determined that if the Brabanters entered his country 
by the bridge of Ravenstein, he would retaliate by that of 
Grave; for he was resolved not to be shut up in any 
town. Accordingly, after he had paid his devotion in the 
church, and made his offering at the altar of the Virgin, 
he set out from Nimeguen, attended by not more than 
300 spears. The same day the Seneschal of Brabant, 
with a large army, upwards of 10,000 men, crossed the 
bridge of Ravenstein. Many resolved that day to ride 
as far as Nimeguen, and burn its mills, suburbs, and the 
villages round about. The duke was soon informed of 
this, and halted awhile to consider the best mode of 
proceeding; for some of his companions were alarmed 
at the smallness of their number in comparison with the 
enemy. Several assembled round the duke, and advised 
him to return to Grave; but he replied, “ That he would 
never do so : he preferred dying with honour to living 
in disgrace.” Then, after a short pause, he added, in a 
loud voice, “ Forward, Forward; those who love me will 
follow me.” This speech of the duke so much en¬ 
couraged his men, that they showed great eagerness to 
combat their enemies; they tightened their armours, 
lowered the visors of their helmets, regirthed their 
saddles, some new knights were made, and were marched 
in order towards the enemy. The Brabanters had already 
crossed the river, when news was brought to the 
seneschal and his knights that the Duke of Gueldres had 
taken the field, and was so near that they must speedily 
see him. This intelligence much surprised them, for they 
concluded that the duke must have had with him at least 
six times more than he had. They instantly halted; but 
had not time to draw themselves up in array, for the 
Duke of Gueldres appeared with his company full gallop, 
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with spears in their rests, and shouting out “ Our Lady 
for Gueldres ! At the first charge more than six-score 
Brabanters were unhorsed. Great confusion and dismay 
with but a poor defence, reigned among them. They 
were so suddenly attacked, that although they were so 
numerous, and had so many great lords among them 
they were completely dispersed. When the flight became 
general, many rushed into the river, whether on horse¬ 
back or on foot, without sounding the bottom, or knowing 
if it were fordable. In this way upwards of 1,200 
perished. This unfortunate event to the chivalry of 
Brabant happened between Grave and Ravenstein. Those 
who fled to Grave gave the alarm to the besieging army, 
be &gi n g them to retire as fast as they could, since 
nothing could now save them. At which report they were 
all seized with such fear, that they would not stay to pack 
anything up, but leaped upon their horses and fled for 
safety to Bois-le-Duc and other places, as fast as they 
could. Thus was the siege of Grave broken up, to the 
great loss of the Brabanters, whose disgraceful defeat 
I can scarcely, for shame, perpetuate; but since, at the 
commencement of this history, I promised to insert 
nothing but what was strictly true, I must detail the 
unfortunate consequences of this battle. 

The young Duke of Gueldres gained this renowned 
victory about Magdalen-tide, in the month of July, 1388. 
When the defeat and pursuit were over, which took up 
about two hours’ time, the heralds were ordered to 
examine the dead, and report who had been slain. A 
council was then held in the field as to whether they 
should retire to Grave and take their prisoners there; 
but the duke opposed this, saying, “ I made a vow to 
Our Lady of Nimeguen, when I left that town, and which 
I again renewed when we began the combat; in obedience 
to which I order that we gaily return to Nimeguen, and 
offer our thanksgivings to the Holy Virgin, who has 
assisted us in our victory.” This command was obeyed, 
and all set out at once to Nimeguen, which is two leagues 
distant from the field of battle. On this fortunate news 
being told in the town, great rejoicing was made by both 
sexes; the clergy went out in procession to meet the 
duke as he entered, and the duke, on reaching Nimeguen, 
rode straight to the church where the image of Our Lady 
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was, in which image he had great faith When he 
entered the chapel he disarmed himself to his doublet, and 
offered up his armour on the altar, in honour of Our 
Ladv returning thanks for the victory he had gained; in 
this chapel the banners and pennons of the enemy were 
hung up P After this the duke retired to his hotel, and his 

knights to their respective homes. 

As you may suppose, the Duchess of Brabant, was 

much vexed at this unfortunate turn in her affairs; she 
wrote frequently to the Duke of Burgundy, and eagerly 
pressed him to assist her in the recovery of her losses : at 
the French court the news of this victory on the part of 
the Duke of Gueldres produced but little surprise, for it 
was imagined that when the king marched thither, he 
would soon make ample amends; indeed, the kings 
ardour for the invasion of Guelderland was no way abated 
—he was anxious to undertake it at all events, for the 
challenge had so mightily enraged him, that he declared 
that cost what it would he would have ample reparation. 
It was resolved, therefore, as Guelderland was a depend¬ 
ence on the empire, to make the emperor fully acquainted 
with the Duke of Gueldres’ rash conduct, and lay before 
him the insolent challenge he had sent to the King ot 
France, who to make him sensible of his folly, was prepar¬ 
ing to march an army into Germany, not with any hosti e 
intentions to the emperor or to his territories, but solely 
against the Duke of Gueldres, and to attack him wherever 
he should be found. Accordingly ambassadors were 
appointed, who, having received their instructions took 
leave of the king and his uncles, and immediately set 

out to have an interview with the emperor. _ 

The time was now come for the Duke of Brittany to 
be dismissed; he had surrendered the castles and town 
of Jugon to the ofiicers of the Constable, but still made 
great difTiculty about paying back the 100,000 francs, 
he was, however, so fairly spoken to, that he promised 
the king and the Duke of Burgundy to repay the sum 
in the course of five years, by yearly payments of 20,000 
francs. The duke after this took leave of the king, who 
made him very handsome presents of jewels, and having 
arranged his affairs, he set out on his journey, taking the 
road to Estampes : but I will now leave the Duke of 
Brittany, who strictly kept the engagements he had 
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entered into with the King of France; he has never since 
done anything worthy of being remembered in this 
history, but if he should, I will relate it according to the 
manner in which it shall be told me. 

The King of France was busily employed in making 
his preparations for invading Guelderland, and heard with 
great pleasure that the chivalry of Bar, Lorraine, and 
Burgundy were ready and willing to attend him. The 
ambassadors who had been sent to the emperor, found 
him at Convalence, and after dismounting at their hotels, 
made themselves ready to wait upon him. Their inter¬ 
view with the emperor was very satisfactory, and he dis¬ 
missed them by saying, “I am by no means dissatisfied 
with what is doing in France. Thank my cousin for the 
information he sends me; let him come in God’s name, 
for I do not intend to move in the business.” The 
ambassadors forthwith departed; and even before their 
return the King of France left Montereau-sur-Yonne, and 
took the road to ChSIons and Champagne. The Duke 
of Berry was still in his own country awaiting the answer 
of the Duke of Lancaster, respecting his marriage with 
his daughter; none, however, came to him; the Duke of 
Lancaster kept dissembling, for he as well as his duchess 
showed a decided preference to a union with Castille, 
provided the ambassadors would agree to his terms, which 
were the payment of 600,000 francs within three years, 
12,000 annually for his life and that of the duchess, and 
2,000 more for the duchess’s household. As soon as it 
was known that the king had left Montereau for Chalons, 
all his nobles hastened to join him ; thither, among others, 
came the Duke of Berry, the Duke of Bourbon, the 
Counts de Sancerre, de St. Pol, and de Tonnerre. More¬ 
over, the ambassadors from the emperor found the king 
at Chalons, and as soon as the satisfactory intelligence 
was reported, the king gave orders for the army to 
proceed on its march. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Otterbourne. 


I have before related in this history the troubles which 
King- Richard of England had suffered from his quarrel 
with his uncles. By advice of the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, and the king’s new council, the Lord Neville, who 
had commanded the defence of the frontiers of North¬ 
umberland for five years against the Scots, was dismissed, 
and Sir Henry Percy appointed in his stead, which cir¬ 
cumstance created much animosity and hatred between 
the Percies and Nevilles. The barons and knights of 
Scotland, considering this a favourable opportunity, now 
that the English were quarrelling among themselves, 
determined upon an inroad into the country, in order to 
make some return for the many insults that had been 
offered to them. That their intention might not be known, 
they appointed a feast to be holden at Aberdeen, on the 
borders of the Highlands; this feast the greater part of 
the barons attended, and it was then resolved that in the 
middle of August, in the year 1388, they should assemble 
all their forces at a castle called Jedworth, situated amidst 
deep forests on the borders of Cumberland. When all 
things were arranged the barons separated, but never 
mentioned one word of their intentions to the king; for 
they said among themselves that he knew nothing about 
war. On the day appointed James, Earl of Douglas, first 
arrived at Jedworth, then came John, Earl of Moray, the 
Earl of March and Dunbar, William, Ear! of Fife, John, 
Earl of Sutherland, Stephen, Earl of Menteith, Wil iam, 
Earl of Mar, Sir Archibald Douglas, Sir Robert Erskine, 
and very many other knights and squires of Scotland. 
There had not been for sixty years so numerous an 
assembly—they amounted to 1,200 spears, and 40,000 
other men and archers. With the use of the bow the 
Scots are but little acquainted, but they sling their axes 
over their shoulders, and when in battle give very deadly 
blows with them. The lords were well pleased at meet¬ 
ing, and declared they would never return home without 
having made an inroad into England; and the more 
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completely to combine their plans, they fixed another 
meeting to be held at a church in the forest of Jedworth, 
called Zedon. 

Intelligence was carried to the Earl of Northumberland, 
to the Seneschal of York, and to Sir Matthew Redman, 
governor of Berwick, of the great feast which was to be 
kept at Aberdeen, and in order to learn what was done at 
it, these lords sent thither heralds and minstrels, at the 
same time making every preparation in case of an inroad; 
for they said if the Scots enter the country through 
Cumberland, by Carlisle, we will ride into Scotland, and 
do them more damage than they can do to us, for theirs 
is an open country, which can be entered anywhere; but 
ours, on the contrary, contains well fortified towns and 
castles. In order to be more sure of the intentions of 
the Scots, they resolved to send an English gentleman, 
well acquainted with the country, to the meeting in the 
forest of Jedworth, of which the minstrels told them. The 
English squire journeyed without interruption until he 
came to the church of Yetholm, where the Scottish barons 
were assembled; he entered it as a servant following his 
master, and heard the greater part of their plans. When 
the meeting was near breaking up, he left the church on 
his return, and went to a tree thinking to find his horse, 
which he had tied there by the bridle, but it was gone, for 
a Scotsman (they are all thieves) had stolen him, and 
being fearful of making a noise about it, he set off on 
foot, though booted and spurred. He had not, however, 
gone more than two bow-shots from the church before 
he was noticed by two Scottish knights, who were con¬ 
versing together. 

The first who saw him said, “ I have witnessed many 
wonderful things, but what I now see is equal to any; 
that man yonder has, I believe, lost his horse, and yet he 
makes no inquiry about it. On my troth, I doubt much 
if he belongs to us; let us go after him and ascertain.” 
The two knights soon overtook him, when they asked 
him where he was going, whence he came, and what he 
had done with his horse. As he contradicted himself in 
his answers, they laid hands on him, saying, that he must 
come before their captains. Upon which, they brought 
him back to the church of Yetholm, to the Earl of 
Douglas and the other lords, who examined him closely, 
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for they knew him to be an Englishman, and assured 
him that if he did not truly answer all their questions, his 
head should be struck off, but if he did, no harm should 
happen to him. He obeyed, though very unwillingly, 
for the love of life prevailed; and the Scots barons learnt 
that he had been sent by the Earl of Northumberland to 
discover the number of their forces, and whither they were 
to march. He was then asked where the barons of 
Northumberland were? If they had any intention of 
making an excursion? Also what road they would take 
to Scotland, along the sea from Berwick to Dunbar, or 
by the mountains through the country of Menteith to 
Stirling. He replied, “Since you will force me to tell 
the truth, when I left Newcastle, there were not any signs 
of an excursion being made; but the barons are all ready 
to set out at a minute’s warning, as soon as they shall 
hear that you have entered England. They will not 
oppose you, for they are not in number sufficient to meet 
so large a body as you are reported to be. ” “ And what 

do they estimate our numbers,” said Lord Moray. “ They 
say, my lord,” replied the squire, “ that you have full 
40,000 men and 1,200 spears, and by way of counteracting 
your career, should you march to Cumberland, they will 
take the road through Berwick to Dunbar, Dalkeith and 
Edinburgh; if you follow the other road they will then 
march to Carlisle, and enter your country by these 
mountains.” The Scottish lords, on hearing this, were 
silent, but looked at each other. The English squire was 
delivered to the governor of the castle of Jedworth, with 
orders to guard him carefully. The barons were in high 
spirits at the intelligence they had received, and con¬ 
sidered their success as certain, now they knew the dis¬ 
position of the enemy. They held a council as to their 
mode of proceeding, at which the wisest and most 
accustomed to arms, such as Sir Archibald Douglas, the 
Earl of Fife, Sir Alexander Ramsay, and others, said, 

“ That to avoid any chance of failing in their attempt, 
they would advise the army to be divided, and two 
expeditions to be made, so that the enemy might .be 
puzzled whither to march their forces. The largest division 
with the baggage should go to Carlisle in Cumberland, 
and the others, consisting of three or four hundred spears 
and 2,000 stout infantry and archers, all well mounted, 
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should make for Newcastle-on-Tyne, cross the river, and 
enter Durham, spoiling and burning the country. They 
will have committed great waste in England,” they 
continued, ‘‘ before our enemy can have any information 
of their being there; if we find they come in pursuit of 
us, which they certainly will, we will then unite, and fix 
on a proper place to offer them battle, as we all seem 
to have that desire, and to be anxious to gain honour; for 
it is time to repay them some of the mischief they have 
done to us.” This plan was adopted, and Sir Archibald 
Douglas, the Earl of Fife, the Earl of Sutherland, the 
Earl of Menteith, the Earl of Mar, the Earl of Stratherne, 
Sir Stephen Frazer, Sir George Dunbar, with sixteen 
other great barons of Scotland, were ordered to the 
command of the largest division that was to march to 
Carlisle. The Earl of Douglas, the Earl of March and 
Dunbar, and the Earl of Moray were appointed leaders 
of the 300 picked lances and 2,000 infantry, who were to 
advance to Newcastle-on-Tyne and invade Northum¬ 
berland. When those two divisions separated, the lords 
took a very affectionate leave of each other, promising 
that if the English took the field against them, they would 
not fight till all were united. They then left the forest 
of Jedworth, one party marching to the right and the 
other to the left. The barons of Northumberland not 
finding the squire return, nor hearing anything of the 
Scots, began to suspect the accident which had happened; 
they therefore ordered every one to prepare and march at 

a moment’s notice. 

We will now follow the expedition under the Earl of 
Douglas and his companions, for they had more to do 
than the division that went to Carlisle. As soon as the 
Earls of Douglas, Moray, and March were separated from 
the main body, they determined to cross the Tyne, and 
enter the bishopric of Durham, and after they had 
despoiled and burnt that country as far as the city of 
Durham, to return by Newcastle, and quarter themselves 
there in spite of the English. This they executed, and 
riding at a good pace through by-roads, without attacking 
town, castle, or house, arrived on the lands of the Lord 
Percy, and crossed the Tyne without any opposition at 
the place they had fixed on, three leagues above New¬ 
castle, near to Brancepeth, where they entered the rich 
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country of Durham, and instantly began their war by 
burning towns, and slaying the inhabitants. Neither the 
Earl of Northumberland, nor the barons and knights of 
the country, had heard anything of the invasion; but 
when intelligence came to Durham and Newcastle that 
Scots were abroad, which was now visible enough, from 
the smoke that was everywhere seen, the earl sent his two 
sons, Sir Henry and Sir Ralph Percy, to Newcastle, while 
he himself remained at Alnwick and issued his orders. 

In the meantime the Scots continued burning and 
destroying all before them. At the gates of Durham they 
skirmished, but made no long stay, setting out on their 
return as they had planned at the beginning of the expedi¬ 
tion, and carrying away all the booty they could. Between 
Durham and Newcastle, which is about twelve English 
miles, the country is very rich, and there was not a town 
in all this district, unless well enclosed, that was not 
burnt. 

All the knights and squires of the country collected at 
Newcastle; thither came the Seneschal of York, Sir Ralph 
Langley, Sir Matthew Redman, Sir Robert Ogle, Sir John 
Felton, Sir William Walsingham, and so many others, 
that the town could not lodge them all. These three 
Scottish lords, having completed the object of their first 
expedition in Durham, lay three days before Newcastle, 
where there was an almost continual skirmish. The sons 
of the Earl of Northumberland, from their great courage, 
were always first at the barriers. The Earl of Douglas 
had a long conflict with Sir Henry Percy, and in it, by 
gallantry of arms, won his pennon, to the great vexation 
of Sir Henry and the other English. The Earl, as he 
bore away his prize, said, “ I will carry this token of your 
prowess with me to Scotland, and place it on the tower of 
mv castle at Dalkeith, that it may be seen from far.” 
“ Bv God,” replied Sir Henry, “you shall not even bear 
it out of Northumberland; be assured you shall never 
have this pennon to brag of.” ” You must come this 
night and seek it, then,” answered Earl Douglas; ” I will 
fix your pennon before my tent, and shall see if you will 
venture to take it away.” As it was now late, the 
skirmish ended, and each party retired to their quarters. 
They had plenty of everything, particularly fresh meat. 
The Scots kept up a very strict watch, concluding from 
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the words of Sir Henry Percy that their quarters would be 
beaten up in the night-time; however, they were dis¬ 
appointed, for Sir Henry was advised to defer his attack. 
On the morrow the Scots dislodged from Newcastle, and 
taking the road to their own country came to a town and 
castle called Ponclau, of which Sir Raymond de Laval was 
lord; here they halted about four o’clock in the morning, 
and made preparations for an assault, which was carried 
on with such courage that the place was easily won, and 
Sir Raymond made prisoner. They then marched away 
for Otterbourne, which is eight English leagues from 
Newcastle, and there encamped. This day they made no 
attack, but very early on the morrow the trumpet sounded, 
when all advanced towards the castle, which was tolerably 
strong, and situated among marshes. After a long and 
unsuccessful attack, they were forced to retire, and the 
chiefs held a council how they should act. The greater 
part were for decamping on the morrow, joining their 
countrymen in the neighbourhood of Carlisle. This, 
however, the Earl of Douglas overruled by saying, “ In 
spite of Sir Henry Percy, who, the day before yesterday, 
declared he would take from me this pennon, I will not 
depart hence for two or three days. We will renew our 
attack upon the castle, for it is to be taken, and we shall 
see if he will come for his pennon.” Every one agreed 
to what Earl Douglas said. They made huts of trees and 
branches, and fortified themselves as well as they could, 
placing their baggage and servants at the entrance of the 
marsh on the road to Newcastle, and driving the cattle 
into the marsh lands. 

I will now return to Sir Henry and Sir Ralph Percy, 
who were both greatly mortified that this Earl of Douglas 
should have conquered their pennon, and who felt the 
disgrace the more because Sir Henry had not kept his 
word. The English imagined the army under the Earl of 
Douglas to be only the van of the Scots, and that the 
main body was behind, for which reason those knights 
who had the most experience in arms strongly opposed 
the proposal of Sir Henry Percy to pursue them. They 
said, 44 Many losses happen in war; if the Earl of 
Douglas has won your pennon he has bought it dear 
enough, and another time you will gain from him as 
much; if not more. The whole power of Scotland have 
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taken the field. We are not strong enough to offer them 
battle; perhaps this skirmish may have been only a trick 
to draw us out of the town. It is much better to lose a 
pennon than 200 or 300 knights and squires, and leave our 
country in a defenceless state.” This speech checked the 
eagerness of the two Percies, when other news was 
brought them by some knights and squires, who had 
followed and observed the Scots, their number and dis¬ 
position. “ Sir Henry and Ralph Percy,” they said, " we 
are come to tell you that we have followed the Scottish 
army, and observed all the country where they now are. 
They halted first at Pontland, and took Sir Raymond de 
Laval in his castle. Thence they went to Otterbourne, 
and took up their quarters for the night. We are 
ignorant of what they did on the morrow; but they seemed 
to have taken measures for a long stay. We know for 
certain that the army does not consist of more than 3,000 
men, including all sorts.” Sir Henry Percy, on hearing 
this, was greatly rejoiced, and cried out, ” To horse ! To 
horse! For by the faith I owe to my God, and to my 
lord and father, I will seek to recover my pennon, and 
beat up the Scots’ quarters this night.” Such knights 
and squires in Newcastle as learnt this, and were willing 
to be of the party, made themselves ready. The Bishop 
of Durham was daily expected at that town, for he had 
heard that the Scots lay before it, and that the sons of the 
Earl of Northumberland were preparing to offer them 
battle. The bishop had collected a number of men, and 
was hastening to their assistance; but Sir Henry Percy 
would not wait, for he had with him 600 spears of knights 
and squires, and upwards of 8,000 infantry, which he said 
would be more than enough to fight the Scots, who were 
but 300 lances and 2,000 others. When all were 
assembled, they left Newcastle after dinner, and took the 
field in good array, following the road the Scots had taken 
towards Otterbourne, which was only eight short leagues 
distant. 

The Scots were supping, and some indeed asleep, when 
the English arrived, and mistook, at the entrance, the 
huts of the servants for those of their masters, they forced 
their way into the camp, which was tolerably strong: 
shouting out, “ Percy ! Percy !” In such cases, you may 
suppose, an alarm is soon given, and it was fortunate for 
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the Scots the English had made the first attack upon the 
servants’ quarters, which checked them some little. The 
Scots, expecting the English, had prepared accordingly; 
for while the lords were arming themselves, they ordered 
a body of the infantry to join their servants and keep up 
the skirmish. As their men were armed, they formed 
themselves under the pennons of the three principal 
barons, who each had his particular appointment. 

In the meantime the night advanced; but it was 
sufficiently light for them to see what they were doing, for 
the moon shone, and it was the month of August, when 
the weather is temperate and serene. When the Scots 
were properly arrayed, they left the camp in silence, but 
did not march to meet the English. During the preced¬ 
ing day they had well examined the country, and settled 
their plans beforehand, which indeed was the saving of 
them. The English had soon overpowered the servants; 
but as they advanced into the camp they found fresh 
bodies of men ready to oppose them, and to continue the 
fight. The Scots, in the meantime, marched along the 
mountain-side, and fell on the enemy’s flank quite unex¬ 
pectedly, shouting their war-cries. This was a great 
surprise to the English, who, however, formed themselves 
in better order and reinforced that part of the army. 

The cries of Percy and Douglas resounded on each 
side. The battle now raged. Great was the pushing of 
lances, and at the first onset very many of each party were 
struck down. The English, being more numerous than 
their opponents, kept in a compact body and forced the 
Scots to retire. But the Earl of Douglas, being young 
and eager to gain renown in arms, ordered his banner to 
advance, shouting, “Douglas! Douglas!” Sir Henry 
and Sir Ralph Percy, indignant at the affront the Earl of 
Douglas had put on them, by conquering their pennon, 
and desirous of meeting him, hastened to the place from 
which the sounds came, calling out, “Percy! Percy!” 
The two banners met, and many gallant deeds of arms 
ensued. The English were in superior strength, and 
fought so lustily that they drove the Scots back. Sir 
Patrick Hepburne and his son did honour to their knight¬ 
hood and country under the banner of Douglas, which 
would have been conquered but for the vigorous defence 
they made; and this circumstance not only contributed to 
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their personal credit, but the memory of it is continued 
with honour to their descendants. I learned the par¬ 
ticulars of the battle from knights and squires who had 
been engaged in it on both sides. There were also with 
the English two valiant knights from the country of Foix 
whom I had the good fortune to meet at Orthes, the year 
after the battle had been fought. On my return from 
Foix, I met likewise, at Avignon, a knight and two 
squires of Scotland, of the party of Douglas. They knew 
me again, from the recollections I brought to their minds 
of their own country; for in my youth I, the author of this 
history, travelled through Scotland, and was full fifteen 
days resident with William, Earl of Douglas, father of 
Earl Tames, of whom we are now speaking, at his castle 
of Dalkeith, five miles from Edinburgh. At. that time 
Earl James was very young, though a promising youth; 
he had also a sister named Blanche. I had, therefore, 
my information from both parties, and they agree that it 
was the hardest and most obstinate battle that was ever 
fought. This I readily believe, for the English and Scots 
are excellent men-at-arms, and never spare each other 
when they meet in battle, nor is there any check to their 
courage as long as their weapons last. . When they have 
well beaten each other, and one party is victorious, they 
are so proud of the conquest, that they ransom their 
prisoners instantly, and act in such a courteous manner 
to those who have been taken, that on their departure 
they return them thanks. However, when engaged in 
war, there is no child’s play between them, nor do they 
shrink from combat; and in the further details of this 
battle you will see as excellent deeds as were ever per¬ 
formed. The knights and squires of either party were 
most anxious to continue the combat with vigour, as long 
as their spears might be capable of holding. Cowardice 
was unknown among them, and the most splendid courage 
everywhere exhibited by the gallant youths of Eng 
and Scotland ; they were so densely intermixed that the 
archers’ bows were useless, and they fought hand to hand, 
without either battalion giving way. The Scots behaved 
most valiantly, for the English were three to one. 1 do 
not mean to say that the English did not acquit themselves 
well; for they would sooner be slain or made prisoners 
in battle than reproached with flight. 
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As 1 before mentioned, the two banners of Douglas 
and Percy met, and the men-at-arms under each exerted 
themselves by every means to gain the victory; but the 
English, at the attack, were so much the stronger that 
the Scots were driven back. The Earl of Douglas, seeing 
his men repulsed, seized a battle-axe with both his hands; 
and, in order to rally his forces, dashed into the midst of 
his enemies, and gave such blows to all around him, that 
no one could withstand them, but all made way for him on 
every side. Thus he advanced like another Hector, think¬ 
ing to conquer the field by his own prowess, until he was 
met by three spears that were pointed at him. One struck 
him on the shoulder, another on the stomach, near the 
belly, and the third entered his thigh. As he could not 
disengage himself from these spears, he was borne to the 
ground, still fighting desperately. From that moment, he 
never rose again. Some of his knights and squires had 
followed him, but not all; for though the moon shone, it 
was rather dark. The three English lances knew they 
had struck down some person of considerable rank, but 
never supposed it was Earl Douglas; for had they known 
it they would have redoubled their courage, and the for¬ 
tune of the day would have been determined to their side. 
The Scots also were ignorant of their loss until the battle 
was over, and it was fortunate for them, for otherwise 
they would certainly from despair have been discomfited. 
As soon as the earl fell his head was cleaved with a 
battle-axe, a spear thrust through his thigh, and the main 
body of the English marched over him without once sup¬ 
posing him to be their principal enemy. In another part 
of the field the Earl of March and Dunbar fought valiantly, 
and the English gave full employment to the Scots, who 
had followed the Earl of Douglas, and had engaged with 
the two Percies. The Earl of Moray behaved so gallantly 
in pursuing the English, that they knew not how to resist 
him. Of all the battles, great or small, that have been 
described in this history, this of which I am now speaking 
was the best fought and the most severe : for there was 
not a man, knight, or squire, who did not acquit himself 
gallantly hand to hand with the enemy. The sons of the 
Earl of Northumberland, Sir Henry and Sir Ralph Percy, 


who were the leaders of the expedition, behaved them¬ 
selves like good knights. An accident befel Sir Ralph 
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Percy, almost similar to that which happened to the Earl 
of Douglas; having advanced too far, he was surrounded 
by the enemy and severely wounded, and being out of 
breath surrendered himself to a Scottish knight, called 
Sir John Maxwell, who was of the household of the 
Earl of Moray. As soon as he was made prisoner the 
knight asked him who he was. Sir Ralph was so weak¬ 
ened by loss of blood that he had scarcely power to avow 
himself to be Sir Ralph Percy. “Well,” replied the 
knight, “ Sir Ralph, rescued or not you are my prisoner: 
my name is Maxwell.” “ I agree,” said Sir Ralph; but 
pay me some attention, for I am so desperately wounded 
that my drawers and greaves are full of blood.” Upon 
this, the Scottish knight took care of him, and suddenly 
hearing the cry of Moray hard by, and perceiving the 
earl’s banner advancing, Sir John addressed himself to 
him, and said, “ My lord, I present you with Sir Ralph 
Percy as a prisoner; but let him be well attended to, for 
he is very badly wounded.” The earl was much pleased, 
and said, “ Maxwell, thou hast well earned thy spurs this 
day.” He then ordered his men to take care of Sir 
Ralph, and bind up his wounds. The battle still continued 
to rage, and no one, at that moment, could say which 
side would be the conquerors. There were many captures 
and rescues which never came to my knowledge. The 
young Earl of Douglas had performed wonders during 
the day. When he was struck down there was a great 
crowd round him, and he was unable to raise himself, for 
the blow on his head was mortal. His men had followed 
him as closely as they were able, and there came to him 
his cousins, vSir James Lindsay, Sir John and Sir Walter 
Sinclair, with other knights and squires. They found by 
his side a gallant knight who had constantly attended him, 
who was his chaplain, but who at this time had changed 
his profession for that of a valiant man-at-arms. The 
whole night he had followed the earl, with his battle-axe 
in hand, and by his exertion had more than once repulsed 
the English. His name was Sir William of North Berwick. 
To say the truth, he was well formed in all his limbs to 
shine in battle, and in this combat was himself severely 
wounded. When these knights came to the Earl of 
Douglas they found him in a melancholy state, as well as 
one of his knights, Sir Robert Hart, who had fought by 
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his side the whole of the night, and now lav beside him 
covered with fifteen wounds from lances and other 
weapons. Sir John Sinclair asked the earl, “ Cousin, how 
fares it with you?” “ But so so,” he replied; 44 thanks 
to God there are but few of my ancestors who have died in 
chambers or in their beds. I bid you, therefore, revenge 
my death, for I have but little hope of living, as my heart 
becomes every minute more faint. Do you, Walter and 
Sir John, raise up my banner, for it is on the ground 
owing to the death of Sir David Campbell, that valiant 
squire, who bore it, and who this day refused knighthood 
from my hands, though he was equal to the most eminent 
knight for courage and loyalty. Also, continue to shout, 

‘ Douglas !’ but do not tell friend or foe, whether I am in 
your company or not; for should the enemy know the 
truth they will greatly rejoice.” The two Sinclairs and Sir 
James Lindsay obeyed his orders. 

The banner was raised, and ‘‘Douglas!” shouted. 
Those men who had remained behind, hearing the shout 
of Douglas so often repeated, ascended a small eminence, 
and pushed their lances with such courage that the English 
were repulsed and many killed. The Scots by thus 
valiantly driving the enemy beyond the spot where Earl 
Douglas lay dead, for he had expired on giving his last 
orders, arrived at his banner, which was borne by Sir 
John Sinclair. Numbers were continually increasing, from 
the repeated shouts of Douglas, and the greater part of 
the Scottish knights and squires were now there. Among 
them were the Earls of Moray and March, with their 
banners and men. When all the Scots were thus collected, 
they renewed the battle with greater vigour than before. 
To say the truth, the English had harder work than the 
Scots, for they had come by a forced march that evening 
from Ncwcastle-on-Tyne, which was eight English leagues 
distant, to meet the Scots; by which means the greater 
part were exceedingly fatigued before the combat began. 
The Scots, on the contrary, had rested themselves, which 
was of the greatest advantage, as was apparent from the 
event of the battle. In this last attack they so completely 
repulsed the English, that the latter could never rally 
again, and the former drove them beyond where the Earl 
of Douglas lay on the ground. 

During the attack, Sir Henry Percy had the misfortune 
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,0 fall into the hands of the Lord Montgomery. They 

had fought hand to hand with much valour, a " d . w ‘ th °“* 
hindrance from any one; for there was neither knight nor 
squire of either party who did not find there h.s equd to 
fie-ht with, and all were fully engaged. The battle was 
severely fought on both sides; but such is the fickleness of 
fortune, that though the English were a more numerous 
body, and at the first onset had repulsed the Scots, they, 
in the end, lost the field, and very many knights were 
made prisoners. Just as the defeat took place, and while 
the combat was continued in different parts, an Englis 
squire, whose name was Thomas Felton, and who was 
attached to the household of Lord Percy, was surrounded 
by a body of Scots. He was a handsome man, and, as he 
showed, valiant in arms. That and the preceding night 
he had been employed in collecting the best arms, and 
would neither surrender nor deign to fly. It was told me, 
that he had made a vow to that purpose, and had declared 
at some feast in Northumberland, that at the very firs 
meeting of the Scots and English he would acquit hirnsel 
so loyally, that, for having stood his ground, he should 
renowned as the best combatant of both parties. 1 a * 
heard, for I believe I never saw him, that his body and 
limbs were of strength befitting a valiant combatant; and 
that he performed such deeds, when engaged with the 
banner of the Earl of Moray, as astonished the Scots • 
however, he was slain while thus bravely fighting. 
Through admiration of his great courage they would 
willingly have made him a prisoner, and several knights 
proposed it to him; but in vain for he thought he should 
be assisted by his friends. Thus died Thomas Felton 
much lamented by his own party. When he fell he was 
engaged with a cousin of the King of Scotland, ca 

Simon Cdendinning. , , f 

According to what I heard, the battle was very bloody 

from its commencement to the defeat; but when the Scots 
saw the English were discomfited and surrendering on an 
sides, they behaved courteously to them. The pursuit 
lasted a long time, and was extended to five English mile • 
Had the Scots been in sufficient numbers, none of the 
English would have escaped death or captivity; and if Si 
Archibald Douglas, the Earl of Fife, 'the Earl of Suther¬ 
land with the division that had marched for Carlisle, had 
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been there, they would have taken the Bishop of Durham 
and the town of Newcastle, as I shall explain to you. 

The same evening that Sir Henry and Sir Ralph Percy 
had left Newcastle, the Bishop of Durham with the re¬ 
mainder of the forces of that district had arrived there 
and supped. While seated at table, he considered that he 
should not act very honourably if he remained in the town 
while his countrymen had taken the field. In consequence 
he rose up, ordered his horses to be saddled, and his 
trumpet to sound for his men to prepare : they amounted 
in all to 7,000, that is, 2,000 on horseback and 5,000 on 
foot. Although it was now night, they took the road to¬ 
wards Otterbourne, and they had not advanced a league 
from Newcastle when intelligence was brought that the 
English were engaged with the Scots. On this the bishop 
halted his men, and several more joined them, out of 
breath from the combat. On being asked how the affair 
went on, they replied, ” Badly and unfortunately. We 
are defeated, and the Scots are close at our heels.” The 
second intelligence being worse than the first, gave alarm 
to several, who broke from their ranks; and when, shortly 
after, crowds came to them flying, they were panic-struck, 
and so frightened with the bad news, that the Bishop of 
Durham could not keep 500 of his men together. Now, 
supposing a large body had come upon them, and followed 
them to the town, would not much mischief have ensued? 
Those acquainted with arms imagine the alarm would have 
been so great that the Scots would have forced their way 
into the place with them. 

When the bishop saw his own men thus join the run¬ 
aways in their flight, he demanded of Sir William de 
Lussy, Sir Thomas Clifford, and other knights of his 
company, what they were now to do? These knights 
either could not or would not advise him; so at length the 
bishop said, “ Gentlemen, everything considered, there is 
no honour in foolhardiness, nor is it requisite that to one 
misfortune we should add another. Our men are defeated, 
and we cannot remedy it. We must, therefore, return 
this night to Newcastle, and to-morrow we will march and 
find our enemies.” Upon this, they all marched back to 
Newcastle. 

I must say something of Sir Matthew Redman, who had 
mounted his horse to escape from the battle, as he alone 
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could not recover the day. On his departure, he was 
noticed by Sir James Lindsay, a valiant Scottish knight, 
who with his battle-axe hung at his neck, and his spear 
in hand, through courage and the hope of gain, mounted 
his horse to pursue him. When so close that he might 
have struck him with his lance, he cried out, Sir Knight, 
turn about, it is disgraceful thus to fly; I am James 
Lindsay, and if you do not turn, I will drive my spear into 
your back.” Sir Matthew made no reply, but spurred his 
horse harder than before. In this state did the chase 
last for three miles, when Sir Matthew’s horse stumbling 
under him, he leaped off, drew his sword, and put himself 
in a posture of defence. The Scottish knight made a 
thrust at his breast with his lance; but Sir. Matthew 
escaped the blow by writhing his body, the point of the 
lance was buried in the ground, and Sir Matthew cut it 
in two with his sword. Sir James upon this dismounted, 
grasped his battle-axe, which was slung across his shoul¬ 
der, and handled it after the Scottish manner, with one 
hand, most dexterously, attacking the knight with re¬ 
newed courage. They fought for a long time, one with 
his battle-axe and the other with his sword, for there was 
no one to prevent them. At last, however, Sir James laid 
about him such heavy blows, that Sir Matthew was quite 
out of breath, and desiring to surrender, said, Lindsay, 

I yield myself to you.” “ Indeed,” replied the Scottish 
knight, “rescued or not?” “I consent, said Sir 
Matthew. “ You will take good care of me? 1 hat l 
will," replied Sir James; and, upon this, Sir Matthew 
put his sword into the scabbard and said, “ Now, what do 
you require, for I am your prisoner by fair conquest? 

“ What is it you wish me to do?” replied Sir James. 
“1 should like,” said Sir Matthew, “to return to. New¬ 
castle, and within fifteen days I will come to you in any 
part of Scotland you shall appoint.” “ I agree, said Sir 
lames, “on your pledging yourself to be in Edinburgh 
within three weeks.” And when this condition had been 
sworn to, each sought his horse, which was pasturing 
hard by, and rode away; Sir James to join his companions, 

and Sir Matthew to Newcastle. . 

Sir James, from the darkness of the night, mistook his 
road, and fell in with the Bishop of Durham, and about 
Soo English, whom he mistook for his own friends in 
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pursuit of the enemy. When in the midst of them, those 
nearest asked who he was, and he replied, “ I am Sir 
James Lindsay; upon which the bishop, who was within 
hearing - , pushed forward and said, “ Lindsay, you are a 
prisoner.” “ And who are you?” said Lindsay. “ I am 
the Bishop of Durham.” Sir James then told the bishop 
that he had just captured Sir Matthew Redman, and ran¬ 
somed him, and that he had returned to Newcastle under 
a promise to come to him in three weeks’ time. Before 
day dawned after the battle the field was clear of com¬ 
batants; the Scots had retired within the camp, and had 
sent scouts and parties of light horse towards Newcastle, 
and on the adjacent roads, to observe whether the English 
were collecting in any large bodies, that they might not 
be surprised a second time. This was wisely done—for 
when the Bishop of Durham was returned to Newcastle 
and had disarmed himself, he was very melancholy at the 
unfortunate news he had heard that his cousins the sons 
of the Earl of Northumberland, and all the knights who 
had followed them, were either taken or slain; he sent 
for all knights and squires at the time in Newcastle, and 
requested to know if they would suffer things to remain 
in their present state, since it was very disgraceful that 
they should return without ever seeing their enemies. 
They, therefore, held a council, and determined to arm 
themselves by sunrise, march horse and foot after the 
Scots to Otterbourne, and offer them battle. This resolu¬ 
tion was published throughout the town, and the trumpet 
sounded at the hour appointed; upon which the whole 
army made themselves ready, and were drawn up before 
the bridge. 

About sunrise they left Newcastle, through the gate 
leading to Berwick, and followed the road to Otterbourne; 
including horse and foot they amounted to 10,00*0 men. 
They had not advanced two leagues, when it was signified 
to the Scots that the Bishop of Durham had rallied his 
troop, and was on his march to give them battle. Sir 
Matthew on his return to Newcastle told the event of the 
battle, and of his being made prisoner by Sir James Lind¬ 
say, and to his surprise he learned from the bishop or 
some of his people that Sir James had in his turn been 
taken prisoner by the bishop. As soon, therefore, as the 
bishop had quitted Newcastle, Sir Matthew went to seek 
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for Sir Tames, whom he found at his lodgings very sorrow¬ 
ful and who said on seeing him, “ I believe, Sir Matthew, 
there will be no need of your coming to Edinburgh to 
obtain your ransom, for as I am now a prisoner, we may 
finish the matter here, if my master consent to it. lo 
this Redman replied by inviting Sir James to dine with 
him, at the same time stating that they should soon agree 

about the ransom. , , . , r c 4l , , • 

As soon as the barons and knights of Scotland heard 

of the Bishop of Durham’s approach, they held a council, 
and resolved to abide the event where they were. Accord¬ 
ingly they made the best arrangements they could,. and 
then ordered their minstrels to play merrily. The bishop 
and his men on approaching heard the noise, and were 
much frightened. The concert, after lasting a consider¬ 
able time, ceased; and after a pause, when the Scots 
thought the English were within half a league, they re¬ 
commenced it, continuing it as long as before, when, it 
again ceased. The bishop, however, kept advancing with 
his men in battle array, until within two bow-shots of the 
enemy, when the Scots began to play louder than before, 
and for a much longer time, during which the bishop 
examined with surprise how well the Scots had chosen 
their encampment; and as it was deemed advisable not to 
risk an attack, he and his army returned to Newcastle. 
The Scots, perceiving that the English did not intend 
to offer them battle, made preparations for their own 

departure. 

I was told that at the battle of Otterbourne, which was 
fought on the 19th day of August, 1388, there were taken 
or left dead on the field, on the side of the English, 1,040 
men of all descriptions; in the pursuit 840, and more than 
1,000 wounded. Of the Scots there were only about 100 
slain, and 200 made prisoners. When everything had 
been arranged, and the dead bodies of the Earl of Douglas 
and Sir Simon filendinning were enclosed within coffins 
and placed in cars, the Scots began their march, carrying 
with them Sir Henry Percy and upwards of forty English 
knights. They took the road to Melrose on the Tweed, 
and on their departure set fire to the huts. At Melrose, 
which is an abbey of black monks, situated on the borders 
of the two kingdoms, they halted, and gave directions to 
the friars for the burial of the Earl of Douglas, whose 
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obsequies were very reverently performed on the second 
day after their arrival. His body was placed in a tomb 
of stone with the banner of Douglas suspended over it. 
Of the Earl of Douglas, God save his soul, there was no 
issue, nor do I know who succeeded to the estates; for 
when I was in Scotland, at his castle of Dalkeith, during 
the lifetime of Earl William, there were only two children, 
a boy and a girl. As soon as the Scots had finished the 
business which brought them to Melrose they departed 
each to his own country, and those who had prisoners 
carried them with them, or ransomed them before they left 
Melrose. It was told me, and I believe it, that the Scots 
gained 200,000 francs by the ransoms; and that never 
since the battle of Bannockburn, when the Bruce, Sir 
William Douglas, Sir Robert de Versy, and Sir Simon 
Frazer, pursued the English for three days, have they had 
so complete or so gainful a victory. When the news of 
it was brought to Sir Archibald Douglas, the Earls of Fife 
and Sutherland, before Carlisle, where they were with the 
larger division of the army, they were greatly rejoiced, 
though at the same time vexed that they had not been 
present. They held a council, and determined to retreat 
into Scotland, since their companions had already marched 
thither. We will now leave the English and Scots, and 
speak of other matters. 

We left the King of France on his march to Gueldres; 
his army was very numerous, and well appointed, and the 
Duke Juliers and his subjects much dreaded their ap¬ 
proach, for they knew they should be first attacked; the 
duke, therefore, sent ambassadors to the king, and at last 
came himself to him, endeavouring to make excuses for 
his son’s conduct. The King of France on his coming 
received him graciously, and the duke had restored to 
him the territory of Vierson, for which he paid homage 
to the king, who quartered his army on a friendly footing 
in the duchy of Juliers, while the duke went in company 
with the Archbishop of Cologne to his son, and by remon¬ 
strances and negotiations, concluded a peace with him. 

We must now return to the Duke of Lancaster, and 
speak of his negotiations with the King of Castille and the 
Duke of Berry respecting the marriage of his daughter. 
The King of Castille was desirous of having her for his 
soa, as the means of peace with England; and the Duke 
*p 57 
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of Berry wished her for himself, being very impatient to 
marry her. The Duke of Lancaster was wise and pru- 
dent* he saw that the most advantageous alliance for 
himself and his countess was Castille, for by it he should 
recover the inheritance of that country for his dau &hter, 
if he gave her to the Duke of Berry, and he should die 
before^her, she would be poor in comparison with other 
ladies for the duke had children by his first marriage, 
who would be entitled to all his landed property. Ihe 
duchess likewise was more inclined to the connexion with 
Castille, and so the marriage was agreed upon. I roper 
contracts were drawn up, and sealed with covenants to 
prevent any danger of breaking off the match; and the 
duchess consented, when the whole should be conclude , 

to conduct her daughter to Castille. 

The King of France, being now twenty-one years ot 

ace had taken upon himself the government of his king¬ 
dom, and on hearing of the intended marriage he sent to 
the King of Castille, remonstrating with him not to enter 
into any alliance which might be prejudicial to him or to 
his kingdom. The Duke of Berry having been disap¬ 
pointed of marrying the daughter of the Duke of Lan¬ 
caster, was told that the Count de Boulogne had a beauti¬ 
ful daughter named Jane, who was not residing: w, ‘" “r 
father and mother, but in the country of Bdarn with his 
good friend and cousin the Count de Foix, at whose castle 
she had been for the space of nine years, and who had the 
wardship of all her property. The duke, therefore, sent 
to the count demanding this lady in marriage; however, 
though the count gave a handsome reception to the duke s 
messengers, he did not at once settle the business, for he 
was no" a person to act hastily, and prudently thought 
that many questions would arise before the business could 

be concluded. , _ . 

About this time the fleet under the command of the Earl 

of Arundel, which had been cruising on the coasts of Nor¬ 
mandy, returned to England, and shortly after the Duchess 
of Lancaster made preparations for her journey into 
Castille, whither she was to carry her daughter to solemnize 
her marriage with the son of the king of that country. 
It was her intention when in Castille to visit the: field1 of 
the battle of Monteil, where her father, Don Pedro, ha 
lost his life, and make strict inquiries where his body hao 
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been buried which when found was to be taken up, con- 

there in if Se \’ llle ’ and magnificently interred 

there, in a manner becoming- a king. 

f J h * P a J^ ha Y in S set ou * ^om Bordeaux, and traversed 
the kingdom of Navarre, met King John of Castille at 
Burgos. And when the marriage had been duly solemn¬ 
ized, and all contracts signed, the duchess left her 
daughter with the king and her young husband, who was 
then but eight years old, and went to Monteil; on arriving 
at which place such search was made that she discovered 
where her father had been buried, and had his bones taken 
up, washed and embalmed, and carried in a coffin to 
Seville. The bones were then reverently buried in the 
cathedral with very solemn obsequies, which were attended 
by King John, his son, the young prince of Galicia, and 
the greater part of the prelates and barons of the realm. 

The marriage of the daughter of the Duke of Lancaster 
vvith the Infant of Castille was no sooner concluded, than 
the Duke of Berry became more urgent in his negotiations 
with the Count de Foix, who at length acceded to his 
proposals, and sent to him his cousin of Boulogne, whom 
the duke married with the least possible delay. The mar¬ 
riage was very magnificent; the feastings and tournaments 
lasted for four days, and I, the writer of this book, was a 
partaker of them all. 

After this a truce for three years was negotiated between 
the French and English and all their allies; and notwith¬ 


standing it was objected to on the part of the Scots, in 
consequence of their recent success against the English at 
the battle of Otterbourne, it was finally settled, through 
the means of commissioners of high rank on both sides, 
who held their conference at a place called Leulinghem, 
between Boulogne and Calais. 
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chapter xx 


Gian g d i ! °° A^gno^Thret < l”nighti“f b 'FrMa’undertllce M hold® i."®Jd of arms at 
r 1 ^ alainst afl foreign knights and squires for thirty days—Death of Pope Urban 

f!5wth of Amerigot Marcel-The Christian army lands on the shore of Africa The 
dog of our lady—A challenge from the Saracens—I he siege. 


You who delight in this history must know, that on my 
leaving the castle of the noble Count Gaston de Foix, I 
returned through Auvergne and France in company with 

the gallant Lord de la Riviere, and Sir William de la 
Tremouille, who had conducted the Lady Jane of Boulogne 
to the Duke of Berry, in the town of Riom, where he 
married her. I then went to Paris, and met there the 
noble Lord de Coucy, one of my patrons, who had lately 
married a daughter of the Duke of Lorraine. From Paris 
I went to Valenciennes, and after staying there a fortnight 
set out to Holland to visit my gallant patron and lord 
the Count de Blois, whom I found at Schoenhoven. 1 
then returned to France to learn the particulars of the 
conference which was being held at Leulinghem, between 
the English and French, and likewise to be present at the 
magnificent feasts which were to be given on the occasion 
of Queen Isabella’s public entry into Paris, where as yet 
she~had never been. It was on Sunday, the 20th day of 
June, in the year of our Lord 1399, that the queen entered 
Paris. In the afternoon of that day the noble ladies ot 
France who were to accompany the queen assembled at 
St. Denis, with such of the nobility as were appointed to 
lead the litters of the queen and her attendants. The 
citizens of Paris, to the number of 1,200, were mounted 
on horseback, dressed in uniforms of green and crimson, 
and lined each side of the road. Queen Joan and her 
daughter the Duchess of Orleans entered the city first, 
about an hour after noon, in a covered litter, and passing 
through the great street of St. Denis, went to the palace, 

where the king was waiting for them. 

The Queen of France, attended by the Duchess of Berry 
and many other noble ladies, began the procession in an 
open litter most richly ornamented. A crowd of nobles 
attended, and sergeants and others of the king’s officers 
had full employment in making way for the procession, 
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for there were such numbers assembled that it seemed 
as if all the world had come thither. At the gate of St. 
Denis was the representation of a starry firmament, and 
within it were children dressed as angels, whose singing 
and chanting was melodiously sweet. There was also 
an image of the Virgin holding in her arms a child, who 
at times amused himself with a windmill made of a large 
walnut. The upper part of this firmament was richly 
adorned with the arms of France and Bavaria, with a 
brilliant sun dispersing his rays through the heavens; 
and this sun was the king’s device at the ensuing tourna¬ 
ments. The queen, after passing them, advanced slowly 
to the fountain in the street of St. Denis, which was 
decorated with fine blue cloth besprinkled over with 
golden flowers-de-luce; and instead of water, the foun¬ 
tain ran in great streams of Clair6, and excellent Piement. 
Around the fountain were young girls handsomely dressed, 
who sang most sweetly, and held in their hands cups of 
gold, offering drink to all who chose it. Below the 
monastery of the Trinity a scaffold had been erected in 
the streets, and on it a castle, with a representation of 
the battle with King Saladin performed by living actors, 
the Christians on one side and the Saracens on the other. 
The procession then passed on to the second gate of St. 
Denis, which was adorned as the first; and as the queen 
was going through the gate two angels descended and 
gently placed on her head a rich golden crown, orna¬ 
mented with precious stones, at the same time singing 
sweetly the following verse :— 

Dame enclose entre fleurs de Lys, 

Heine fctes vous de Paris. 

De France, et de tout le pals, 

Nous cn r* allons cn paradis. 

Opposite the chapel of St. James a scaffold had been 
erected, richly decorated with tapestry, and surrounded 
with curtains, within which were men who played finely 
on organs. The whole street of St. Denis was covered 
with a canopy or rich camlet and silk cloths. The queen 
and her ladies, conducted by the great lords, arrived at 
length at the gate of the Ch^telet, where they stopped 
to see other splendid pageants that had been prepared. 
The queen and her attendants thence passed on to the 
bridge of Notre Dame, which was covered with a starry 
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canopy of green and crimson, and the streets were all 
hung with tapestry as far as the church. It was now 
late in the evening, for the procession, ever since it had 
set out from St. Denis, had advanced but at a foot's 
pace. As the queen was passing down the street of 
Notre Dame, a man descended by means of a rope from 
the highest tower of Notre Dame church, having two 
lighted torches in his hands, and playing many tricks as 
he came down. The Bishop of Paris and his numerous 
clergy met the queen at the entrance of the church, and 
conducted her through the nave and choir to the great 
altar, where, on her knees, she made her prayers, and 
presented as her offering four cloths of gold, and the 
handsome crown which the angels had put on her head 
at the gate of Paris. The Lord John de la Riviere and 
Sir John le Mercier instantly brought one more rich with 
which they crowned her. When this was done she and 
her ladies left the church, and as it was late upwards of 
500 lighted tapers attended the procession. In such array 
were they conducted to the palace, where the king, Queen 
Joan, and the Duchess of Orleans were waiting for them. 

On the morrow, which was Monday, the king gave a 
grand dinner to a numerous company of ladies, and at 
the hour of high mass the Queen of France was conducted 
to the holy chapel, where she was anointed and sanctified 
in the usual manner. Sir William de Viare, Archbishop 
of Rouen, said mass. Shortly after mass the king, 
queen, and all the ladies entered the hall : and you must 
know that the great marble table which is in the hall was 
covered with oaken planks four inches thick, and the 
royal dinner placed thereon. Near the table, and against 
one of the pillars, was the king’s buffet, magnificently 
decked out with gold and silver plate; and in the hall 
were plenty of attendants, sergeants-at-arms, ushers, 
archers, and minstrels, who played away to the best, of 
their ability. The kings, prelates, and ladies, having 
washed, seated themselves at the tables, which were three 
in number: at the first, sat the King and Queen of 
France, and some few of the higher nobility; and at the 
other two, there were upwards of 500 ladies and damsels; 
but the crowd was so great that it was with difficulty 
they could be served with dinner, which indeed was 
plentiful and sumptuous. There were in the hall many 
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eurioi^ly arranged devices : a castle to represent the city 
of Troy, with the palace of I lion, from which were dis¬ 
played the banners of the Trojans; also a pavilion on 
which were placed the banners of the Grecian kings, and 
which was moved as it were by invisible beings to the 
attack of Trov, assisted by a large ship capable of con¬ 
taining 100 men-at-arms; but the crowd was so great 
that this amusement could not last long. There were so 
many people on all sides that several were stilled by the 
heat, and the queen herself almost fainted. The queen 
left the palace about five o’clock, and, followed by her 
ladies, in litters or on horseback, proceeded to the resid¬ 
ence of the king at the hotel de St. Pol. The king took 
boat at the palace, and was rowed to his hotel, where, 
in a large hall, he entertained the ladies at a banquet; 
the queen, however, remained in her chamber where she 
supped, and did not again appear that night. On Tues¬ 
day, many superb presents were made by the Parisians 
to the King and Queen of France, and the Duchess of 
Touraine. This day the king and queen dined in private, 
at their different hotels, for at three o’clock the tourna¬ 
ment was to take place in the square of St. Catherine, 
where scaffolds had been erected for the accommodation 
of the queen and the ladies. The knights who took part 
in this tournament were thirty in number, including the 
king; and when the justs began they were carried on 
with great vigour, every one performing his part in 
honour of the ladies. The Duke of Ireland, who was 
then a resident at Paris, and invited by the king to the 
tournament, tilted well; also a German knight from be¬ 
yond the Rhine, by name Sir Gervnis di Mirande, gained 
great commendation. The number of knights made it 
difficult to give a full stroke, and the dust was so trouble¬ 
some that it increased the difficulty. The Lord de Coucy 
shone with brilliancy. The tilts were continued without 
relaxation until night, when the ladies were conducted to 
their hotels. At the hotel de St. Pol was the most mag¬ 
nificent banquet ever heard of. Feasting and dancing 
lasted till sunrise, and the prize of the tournament was 
given, with the assent of the ladies and heralds, to the 
king as being the best filter on the opponent side; while 
the prize for the holders of the lists was given to the 
Halze de Flandres, bastard brother to the Duchess of 
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Burgundy. On Wednesday the tilting was continued, 
and the banquet this evening was as grand as the pre¬ 
ceding one. The prize was adjudged by the ladies and 
heralds to a squire from Hainault, as the most deserving 
of the opponents, and to a squire belonging to the Duke 
of Burgundy, as the best tenant of the field. On Thurs¬ 
day also the tournament was continued; and, this day, 
knights and squires tilted promiscuously, and many gal¬ 
lant justs were done, for every one took pains to excel. 
When night put an end to the combat there was a grand 
entertainment again for the ladies at the hotel de St. 
Pol. On Friday the king feasted the ladies and damsels 
at dinner, and afterwards very many returned to. their 
homes, the king and queen thanking them very graciously 

for having come to the feast. 

After this grand festival was over, the King of France, 
seeing that his kingdom was now at peace, and that 
there was a truce with England, had a great desire to 
visit the more distant parts of his government, particu¬ 
larly Languedoc. At the advice of his ministry, he also 
prepared to visit the pope and cardinals at Avignon. Be¬ 
fore he set out upon his journey he yielded to the request 
of the Lord de Coucy, and gave orders that the Duke of 
Ireland should quit France about Michaelmas, 1399. 
The King of France set out from the Castle of Beauts, 
near Paris, where he left the queen, and took the road 
to Troyes, in Champagne, on his way to Burgundy. He 
was accompanied by his uncles, the Duke of Bourbon, 
the Duke of Touraine, the Lord de Coucy., and many 
other knights, and continued his journey until he arrived 
at Dijon, where he was received with every respect and 
affection by the Duchess of Burgundy, and all who had 
come hither to do him honour. Grand entertainments 
were given on the occasion, and the king remained eight 
days at Dijon, and then went to Villeneuve, near Avig¬ 
non, where his palace had been prepared. From Ville¬ 
neuve he proceeded to the palace of Pope Clement, who 
was waiting for him in full consistory, seated, in his 
robes, on his papal chair. When the king came into his 
presence he bowed, and when near to him, the pope rose 
up and the king kissed him. The pope then seated him¬ 
self, and made the king sit by him. When dinner was 
ready, the pope took his place at a table alone in much 
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state, and the king was placed at another table below 
that of the pope, and alone also. The cardinals and dukes 
seated themselves according to their rank. The dinner 
was splendid, plentiful, and long continued : when over, 
the king retired to an apartment prepared for him in the 
palace. The pope and cardinals were much rejoiced at 
the visit of the King of France, as indeed they had good 
reason to be; for without his support they would have 
been in but small estimation. There were no kings in 
Christendom who paid the pope obedience, but such as 
were allied to France. The pope, on the joyful occasion 
of the king’s visit, gave pardons to the clergy who were 
in his court, and plenary indulgences to all for one month 
to come. He likewise presented the king with the nomin¬ 
ations to all his cathedrals and other churches, and in 
each church to reversions of two prebends, deferring all 
his former promises, that those now made to the king 
might have the precedency. He gave also reversions to 
the Dukes of Touraine, Berry, and Burgundy, and the 
Lord de Coucy; and was so courteous and liberal on 
this occasion that none left him discontented. The king 
remained with the pope about eight days; and, on leav¬ 
ing, he dismissed to their homes the Dukes of Berry and 
Burgundy, to their great dissatisfaction; and then con¬ 
tinued his journey to Languedoc. At Montpellier he re¬ 
sided upwards of twelve days; indeed he appeared to 
enjoy himself much at this place, and danced and 
carolled with the frisky ladies of Montpellier all night. 

You know, or must have heard it mentioned, that the 
intercourse of young gentlemen with the fair sex en¬ 
courages sentiments of honour and love, of fame. I 
mention this, because there were with the King of France 
three gentlemen of great valour and enterprise, which 
they were probably induced by that intercourse to display 
in the manner I shall relate. The names of the three 
were Sir Boucicaut the younger, Sir Reginald de Roye, 
and the Lord de Saimpi. These knights were chamber¬ 
lains to the king, and much esteemed by him ; and being 
desirous of advancing themselves in the estimation of all 
present, and especially the ladies, they offered to hold 
a field of arms on the frontier of Calais in the course of 
the ensuing summer, against all foreign knights and 
squires, for the space of thirty days, and to tilt with blunt 
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lances or others. The King of France was well pleased 
with the courageous challenge of his three knights, and 
declared his consent to it; moreover, he called them. into 
his closet, and said, “ Boucicaut, Reginald, and Saimpi, 
be attentive in this enterprise to guard your honour well, 
and that of our kingdom; let nothing be spared in the 
state you keep, for I will not fail to assist you as far as 
10,000 francs.” The king after this left Montpellier, 
following the road to Alipian, where he dined, and lay 
that night at St. Thibery. 

On the morrow, after his morning draught, he set off 
and came to Beziers, where he was received most joy¬ 
fully. He did not, however, remain long in this place, 
but made the best of his way to Toulouse, when, at the 
advice of his council, he summoned to him the Count de 
Foix, who had left B^arn, and fixed his residence in a 
town of Foix, called Mazeres, fourteen leagues from 
Toulouse. The Marshal of France and the Lord de la 
Riviere were appointed to acquaint the count with the 
king’s request; and he at once consented to comply. 
“ Tell the king,” said he to the messengers, “ that I will 
be with him in Toulouse in four days.” The count ac¬ 
cordingly made his preparations, and set forward to meet 
the king, attended by 200 knights and squires from B^arn; 
his two brothers, Sir Peter and Sir Arnold de B^arn, and 
his two bastard sons, whom he affectionately loved, also 
accompanied him. The count made his entry into Tou¬ 
louse rather late in the evening, and remained all that 
night at the convent of the Friar Preachers, where he 
and his household were lodged. On the morrow he and 
his retinue passed through the streets of Toulouse to the 
castle where the king resided. The count entered the 
hall, whither the king had gone from his chamber to await 
his arrival, bare-headed, for indeed he never wore a 
cap; on seeing the king he bent his knee very low; he 
afterwards rose up and knelt a second time close to the 
king, who raised him with his hand, and embracing him, 
said, ” Fair cousin of Foix, you are welcome, for your 
visit gives us great jov.” ” My lord,” replied the count, 

“ I thank you much for what you are pleased to say. 

A magnificent and sumptuous dinner was then provided; 
and after dinner, when the tables were removed, and 
grace said, the company amused themselves in various 
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ways. Wine and spices were afterwards brought, and 
the comfit-box was presented solely to the king by the 
Count de Harcourt. Sir Gerard de la Pierre did the same 
to the Duke of Bourbon, and Sir Menaut de Noailles to 
the Count de Foix. When this was done it was about 
four o’clock in the afternoon; the count then took his 
leave and returned to his lodgings, much pleased with 
the reception and entertainment which the King of France 
had given him. Not many days after this, the Count de 
Foix, attended by his barons and knights, waited on 
the king at the castle, and paid him homage for his 
country of Foix. 

About this period Pope Urban VI. died, at Rome, to the 
sorrow of the Romans, who loved him much. He was 
buried with great solemnity in the church of St. Peter; 
and when the ceremony was ended, the cardinals formed 
a conclave to elect another pope, and hastened the matter, 
that it might be done before anv intelligence of the death 
of Urban could be carried to Avignon. Pope Clement 
and his cardinals did not hear of the death of Urban until 
the tenth day after it had happened ; however, they imme¬ 
diately assembled at the palace, when many proposals 
were discussed, for they had great hopes that the schism 
of the Church would be concluded, and a union formed 
of the two parties. This subject was canvassed far and 
wide, and at the University at Paris it became the occa¬ 
sion of great disputes among the students, who neglected 
their usual studies, and employed themselves in disputing 
how the cardinals would act, whether they would elect a 
pope in the room of Urban, or acknowledge the Pope of 
Avignon. It was very soon reported, however, that the 
Roman cardinals had 'assembled in conclave, and elected 
to the papacy the Cardinal of Naples, a prudent and 
courageous clerk, who took the name of Boniface. The 
King of France and his lords were much annoyed at 
this, for it seemed as if the schism in the Church would 

now continue for a long time. 

The time was now come for the three French knights, 
who had undertaken to maintain, the lists against all 
comers at St. Inglevere, near Calais, to make good their 
engagement. This tournament had been proclaimed in 
many countries, especially in England,, where it caused 
much surprise, and several valiant knights and squires 
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undertook to attend. Sir John Holland, half-brother to 
the King of England, was the first to cross the sea; 
and with him were more than sixty knights and squires, 
who took up their quarters in Calais. On the 21st of 
May, as it had been proclaimed, the three knights were 
properly armed, and their horses ready saddled, accord¬ 
ing to the laws of the tournament; and on the same day, 
all those knights who were in Calais sallied forth, as 
spectators or tilters, and being arrived at the spot, drew 
up on one side. The place of the tournament was smooth 
and green with grass. Sir John Holland, Earl of Hunt¬ 
ingdon, was the first who sent his squire to touch the war 
target of Sir Boucicaut, who instantly issued from his 
pavilion, completely armed, and having mounted his horse 
and grasped his spear, the two combatants took their 
distances. They eyed each other for some time, and then 
spurred their horses and met full gallop, with such force 
indeed that Sir Boucicaut pierced the shield of the Earl 
of Huntingdon, and the point of his lance slipped along 
his arm, but without wounding him. The two knights 
having passed, continued their gallop to the end of the 
list. This course was much praised. At the second 
course they hit each other slightly, but no harm was 
done; and their horses refused to complete the third. 
The Earl of Huntingdon, who was heated, and wished 
to continue the tilt, returned to his place, expecting that 
Sir Boucicaut would call for his lance; but he did not. 
and showed plainly that he did not wish to tilt more 
with the earl that day. Sir John, seeing this, sent his 
squire to touch the war target of the Lord de Saimpi. 
This knight, who was waiting for the combat, sallied out 
from his pavilion, and took his lance and shield.. When 
the earl saw he was ready, he violently spurred his horse, 
as did the Lord de Saimpi. They crouched their lances, 
and pointed them at each other. At the onset their 
horses crossed, notwithstanding which they met, but by 
their crossing, which was blamed, the earl was un¬ 
helmed. He returned to his people, who soon rehelmed 
him; and, having resumed their lances, they met full 
gallop, and hit each other with such force in the middle 
of their shields that they would have been unhorsed had 
they not kept tight seats, by the pressure of their legs 
against the horses’ sides. They went to their proper 
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places when they refreshed themselves and took breath. 
Sir John, who had a great desire to shine in the tourna¬ 
ment, had his helmet braced, and grasped his spear again, 
when the Lord de Saimpi, seeing him advance in a gallop, 
did not decline meeting; but, spurring his horse on in¬ 
stantly, they gave blows on their helmets, that were 
luckily of well-tempered steel, which made sparks of fire 
fly from them. At this course the Lord de Saimpi lost 
his helmet; but the knights continued their career, and 
returned to their places. The tilt was much praised, and 
both French and English said that the Earl of Hunting¬ 
don, Sir Boucicaut, and the Lord de Saimpi had excel¬ 
lently well justed. The earl wished to break another 
lance in honour of his lady, but it was refused him. 
He then quitted the lists to make room for others, for he 
had run his six lances with such ability and courage as 
gained him praise from all sides. After this, various 
other combatants entered the lists, and the tilting was 
continued till evening, when the English returned to 
Calais, and the French to St. Inglevere. 

On Tuesday after mass, and drinking a cup, all those 
who intended to tilt, and those who wished to see them, 
left Calais, and rode to the same place where the lists 
had been held the preceding day. That day and the next 
the tilting continued, until the tournament was at an 
end, by reason of no more tilters appearing on the part 
of the English. The English and French knights sepa¬ 
rated in a most friendly manner on the plain of St. Ingle¬ 
vere; the former took the road to Calais, where, how¬ 
ever, they made no long stay, for on Saturday morning 
they went on board passage boats, and landed at Dover 
about mid-day. 

From the time the English knights left Calais, I never 
heard that any others came from England to St. Ingle¬ 
vere to try their skill in arms. Three knights, however, 
remained there until the thirty days were fully accom¬ 
plished, and then leisurely returned each to his own 
home. When they waited on the King of France, the 
Dukes of Touraine, and the other lords at Paris, they 
were most handsomely received; indeed, they were en¬ 
titled to such a reception, for they had behaved them¬ 
selves gallantly, and well supported the honour of the 
king, and of the realm of France. 
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I mast not forget, nor indeed defer any longer to 
mention a grand and noble enterprise there was under¬ 
taken by some knights of France, England, and other 
countries, against the kingdom of Barbary, at the solici¬ 
tation of the Genoese. The cause of this expedition was 
that the Africans had attacked the country of Genoa, 
plundered the islands belonging to it, and carried off many 
prisoners. Moreover, the Genoese, who were rich mer¬ 
chants, bore great hatred to the town of Africa, situated 
on the sea-shore of Barbary, because its corsairs fre¬ 
quently watched them by sea, and fell upon and plundered 
their ships. Reports of the intended invasion of Barbary 
soon spread far and wide, and many gallant men-at- 
arms prepared to take part in it; on being mustered by 
the marshal, these amounted in all to 1,400 knights and 
squires, who, on St. John Baptist day, in the year of 
grace 1390, embarked from Genoa on board ships and 
galleys, which had been properly equipped for the voyage. 
It was a beautiful sight to see the fleet with the emblaz¬ 
oned banners of the different lords glittering in the sun, 
and fluttering with the wind; to hear also the minstrels 
and other musicians, sounding their pipes, clarions, and 
trumpets. When all were embarked, they cast anchor 
and remained that night at the mouth of the harbour; 
but the servants and horses were left behind on the 
shore. A horse worth fifty francs was on the embarka¬ 
tion sold for ten. as many of the knights and squires were 
uncertain when they should return, if ever. They, there¬ 
fore, on departing, made of their horses what money 
they could, which was little enough. At daybreak they 
weighed anchor, and rowed coastwise that and the suc¬ 
ceeding night. The third day they made Porto-fino, 
where they lay that night, and at sunrise rowed to Porto- 
Venere, and again cast anchor. The ensuing morning 
they took to the deep, putting themselves under the pro¬ 
tection of God and St. George. 

When they had passed the Island of Elba they encoun¬ 
tered a violent tempest, which drove them back into the 
Gulf of Lyons, a position always dangerous; they waited, 
therefore, the will of God : the storm lasted a day and a 
night, and dispersed the fleet. When the weather be¬ 
came calm and the sea tranquil, the pilots steered as 
directly as they could for the Island of Commeres, which 
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is but thirty miles from the town of Africa, whither they 
were bent. But we must leave the Genoese expedition 
in Commeres for a while, to speak of events that happened 
in France, more particularly in Auvergne. 

During the time of the assembling of this body of men- 
at-arms in France, for an expedition to extend the Christ¬ 
ian faith, and gain renown, there were other men-at-arms 
wholly given up to plunder in Limousin, Auvergne, and 
Rouergue, who, in spite of the truce, were continually 
doing mischief to the countries which thought themselves 
in security. The King of France had caused the truce to 
be publicly notified to the captains of the freebooters, 
particularly to Perrot le Bdarnois, governor of Chalu^et, 
Amerigot Marcel, and others, who were publicly named 
in the act, and were assured that if the truce were in the 
smallest degree infringed, those guilty of it should be 
corporally punished, without hope of mercy. Some of 
the captains, fearful of a disgraceful death, or of incurring 
the king's indignation, kept the peace very well; others 
did not, for which they paid severely, as you will hear in 

the continuation of this history. 

You have before heard it related in these chronicles, in¬ 
dited and arranged by me, Sir John Froissart, treasurer 
and canon of Chimay, how peace had been agreed upon 
with many of the captains of castles in Auvergne and 
other places, by the mediation of John, Count d Ar- 
magnac, and the Dauphin of Auvergne, to whom they 
had surrendered their castles for different sums of money; 
and that they had undertaken to accompany the count 
to Lombardy, or whithersoever he might lead them. 
Count d’Armagnac and the dauphin had laboured hard 
to gain over these captains, and the country had sub¬ 
mitted to be heavily taxed in order to get rid of them : 
however, Amerigot Marcel and his garrison still con¬ 
tinued to do much mischief, and could not be induced to 
join the count. . Fond of plundering, he resolved to con¬ 
tinue it, and having a desire to gain possession of a 
strong fort called La Roche de Vendais, he and his com¬ 
panions set out thither, and when they had gained the 
place fortified it, and made it as strong as they could. 
This done, they began to overrun the neighbouring 
country—to make prisoners and ransom them. They 
laid in stores of flesh, meal, wax, wine, salt, iron, steel, 
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and other necessaries; for nothing came amiss to them 

that was not too hot or too heavy. 

The inhabitants of the country were much astonished 
at this, for they thought themselves in perfect security on 
account of the truce; but these robbers seized whatever 
they pleased in their houses, or in the fields, calling them¬ 
selves the Adventurers. Amerigot and his men became 
the terror of the whole neighbourhood. The countries of 
Auvergne and Limousin were in a continual state of alarm 
because of him, and the knights and squires with the 
townsmen of Clermont, Montferrant, and Riom, and the 
towns on the Allier, resolved to send notice of their situa¬ 
tion to the King of France. When it was known to 
those companies who had been disbanded, and were now 
out of pay, that Amerigot Marcel was continuing the war, 
many of them came to offer him their services, and he 
had very soon more than he wished ; none of them asked 
for pay, but solely to be retained by him, for they well 
knew that those under him would gain a sufficiency from 
the overplus of the plunder which he gave up to his 
men. Sometimes he made excursions in the upper parts 
of the district, and sometimes in an opposite direction; 
nothing was talked of in Auvergne and Limousin but the 
robbers of La Roche de Vendais, and greatly was the 
country frightened by them. The garrison of Chalufet, 
under command of Perrot le B6arnois, steadily adhered 
to the truce, and were much angered when they learnt 
that Amerigot was thus harassing the country. The King 
of France and his council, on hearing the harm that 
Amerigot and his companions were doing, immediately 
turned their attention to the matter, and sent the Viscount 
de Meaux with a large body of men to oppose them. 
Amerigot was preparing to ravage the country between 
Clermont and Montferrant, when it was told him that the 
viscount was advancing, and this intelligence made him 
defer his intended excursion, for he foresaw that his 
fortress would be attacked. Tolerably near to La Roche 
de Vendais was another fort, called St. Soupery, under 
the government of Amerigot, where his wife resided, and 
whither he had sent the greater part of his wealth; he 
gave orders for the servants and horses to be received 
into the fort until better times. La Roche de Vendais 
was naturally strong, and the present garrison had forti- 
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fied it by every means in their power; it was separated 
from the high mountains that surround it, and seated on 
an insulated rock, one side of which the garrison had so 
strongly fortified, that it could only be approached in 
front, and attacked by skirmishes. The force under 
command of the Viscount de Meaux advanced and laid 
siege to the place; it was about the middle of August, 
the weather was warm and pleasant, and all the knights 
were comfortably lodged under huts made of green 
boughs. 

The siege of La Roche de Vendais lasted nine weeks, 
and during it there were constant skirmishes between the 
two parties, in which many were wounded. The garrison 
had much the advantage of the besiegers, and I will tell 
you how; they could sally out whenever they pleased, for 
it would have required at least 6,000 men to have com¬ 
pletely surrounded this castle. When the siege first took 
place Amerigot felt that he was acting wrong; but to 
turn the matter as much to his advantage as he could, 
and if possible to preserve La Roche de Vendais, he de¬ 
termined to send one of his men to England with creden¬ 
tial letters to the king and the Duke of Lancaster. Ac¬ 
cordingly, with the advice of his uncle Guyot du Sel, 
who was with him in the fort, he instructed a well- 
educated varlet, and sent him off with three letters, one 
to the king, another to the Duke of Lancaster, and the 
third to the king’s council. The man performed his 
journey satisfactorily, and was fortunate enough to find 
the king, his two uncles of Lancaster and York, with the 
council, at the palace of Westminster, considering the 
affairs of Northumberland, and what force they should 
send thither, for the Scots no way observed the truce. 
The messenger of Amerigot soon obtained a hearing, and 
having been well tutored, and not afraid of speaking, 
after delivering the letters, he explained so eloquently the 
reason of his coming, and the wishes of his master, that 
he was attentively listened to, and was at length told 
that the king would write to the Viscount de Meaux, and 
the Duke of Berry, in the manner Amerigot had desired. 
The Duke of Lancaster promised to do the same, and 
that the letter should be delivered by an English squire 
attached to him; that Derby the herald should cross the 
sea, and accompany them when they gave their letters, 
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in order to aid their success, for he was well known to 
many lords in Auvergne, particularly to the Duke of Berry. 

Amerigot was delighted on his messenger’s return, and 
told him that he had done justice to his commission, for 
which he would reward him handsomely. The English 
squire and Derby set out at once for La Roche de Ven- 
dais, and, when arrived at the place where the besiegers 
lay, inquired for the quarters of the Viscount de Meaux, 
to whom they presented their letters. The viscount, after 
examining the seals, read the contents of the letters 
several times over, and then said to the squire and the 
herald, “ My fair sirs, the intelligence you have brought 
demands full consideration; I will advise upon it, and 
you shall soon have my answer.” The squire and herald 
then withdrew, and a council was moved, before which 
the viscount laid the letters he had received; the knights 
were much surprised how intelligence of the siege could 
have been carried to England for such letters to come 
from them, as the siege had not lasted one month.^ “ I 
will tell you what I imagine,” said the viscount, “this 
Amerigot is a cunning fellow, and the moment he per¬ 
ceived we intended to besiege him, he sent a person to 
England to request such letters might be written as these 
now before you, which I shall obey or not, as I please. 
Upon this the messengers were introduced again, and 
the viscount told them to take back word that he was a 
subject of the King of France, and had been^ ordered 
thither by him; “ In consequence, my fair sirs,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ I shall strictly obey the commands I have re¬ 
ceived, and loyally acquit myself of my duty; of course, 
then, I shall not move hence until I have possession of 
the fort and garrison, which now holds out against me 

and my companions.” . 

The squire and herald then took their leave, by no 
means contented with the message they^ had received. 
“\V e have had ill-success,” said the squire, “we must 
wait on the Duke of Berry.” ‘‘Yes, he is lord of the 
whole country,” said Derby, ‘‘and if he will order the 
viscount to decamp he must do so, for he dare not dis¬ 
obey him.” They went accordingly to the duke, who 
when he received the letters read them twice over, an 
then gave such courteous answers that both were satis¬ 
fied, for he said from his affection to his cousins he would 
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do all in his power to comply with their request; he 
therefore exerted himself to have the siege of La Roche 
de Vendais raised, and wrote to the viscount to this 
effect, engaging that if Amerigot Marcel were left in 
quiet possession of his fort, he should not hereafter molest 
the country, and that he should make reparation to the 
King of France for having offended him. The viscount, 
on receiving this intimation, said to his companions, 
“ Gentlemen, we shall never have peace, since the Duke 
of Berry supports Amerigot; the duke commands me 
to raise the siege the instant I have read his letter; hut, 
by my faith, I will do no such thing.” 

I must now relate what happened to Amerigot, and to 
his fort. Amerigot had a quick imagination, and con¬ 
cluding from the continuance of the siege that the letters 
from the King of England and the Duke of Lancaster 
had failed, he thought of another expedition, which was 
to leave his castle, and ride night and day to the garrisons 
in Perigord, and other places, to seek succour from other 
pillagers, and entice them by fair speeches to enter Au¬ 
vergne for the sake of plunder, and then to advance 
some morning or evening to La Roche de Vendais, and 
capture the knights and squires before it, which would 
bring them more than 100,000 francs for their ransoms, 
without counting smaller articles of pillage. He ex¬ 
plained his whole plan to his uncle Guyot du Sel, and 
asked his opinion. Guyot replied that he very much 
approved of it. 44 Well, uncle,” said Amerigot, 44 since 
you approve I will undertake it, only I must beg that 
during my absence you never sally out of the castle, nor 
open the barriers.” 44 It shall be so,” answered Guyot, 
“we will remain shut up here until we hear from you.” 
Within three days after Amerigot left the castle attended 
only by a page, and without the besiegers being aware 
of his absence. The castle continued to be assaulted as 
usual, and on one occasion Guyot du Sel, forgetful of 
his promise to Amerigot, was induced to sally forth, 
when he was surprised by an ambuscade, and obliged to 
surrender the place. News of the loss of La Roche de 
Vendais was carried to Amerigot Marcel as he was 
raising troops to break up the siege, and on learning 
that it was occasioned by an imprudent sally of Guyot du 
Sel, he exclaimed, 44 Ah, the old traitor 1 by St. Marcel, 
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if I had him here I would slay him; he has disgraced 
L and all my companions; this misfortune can never 

^AmwIgo^Marcel was indeed sadly cast down; he knew 
nofTronf whom to ask advice, nor whether to re urn to 
Auvergne or to go to Bordeaux, send for his wife, and 
have his fortune brought thither by little at a time. If he 
had followed this plan, he would have done well, but h 
acted otherwise, and, as the event will show, suffered 
for it It is thus Fortune treats her favourites; when she 
Las raised them to the highest pitch of her wheel she 
suddenly plunges them in the dirt—witness Am g 
Marcel y The foolish fellow was worth, as was believed 
Auvergne, more than 100,000 francs in money, which he 
lost in one day, together with his life I, th ®J^® rC ^ 

that Dame Fortune played him one of her . tI T ks - 
she has played to several before, and she will do the sam 
S many after him. In his tribulation Amengot 
bethought himself of a cousin he had in Auvergne, a 
squire ° by name Tournemine, to whom he resolved n ,° 
apply and ask for advice. This he did, and attended on^ 
b? P one page entered the castle of his cousin, with whom 
he thought to meet with a good reception, but he was 
disappointed ; for his cousin immediately arrested him, and 
short y after he was conveyed to Pans, where his head 
wu c'ut off, and his four quarters affixed over ou 
different gates. Such was the sad end of Ame ngtt 
Marcel; I know not what become of his wife, or o 
wealth.’ I have dwelt very long on his actions that 
might illustrate his life and death ; for in such a history 
us^this, both good and bad actions must be s P° ken 0 ’ 
that they may serve as an excitement or warning 
to come. Had Amerigot turned his mind tc' Virtue h 
would have done much good, for he was an able man 1 at 
arms, and of great courage; but having acted in a d.fferen 

manner, he came to a disgraceful death. 

We will now return to the noble enterprise which the 

knights of France and other countries had un< ? erta . 
against Africa, and continue our narrative from the place 

It was at the Island of Comino that the k g 
assembled after encountering the great storm in t c 
of Lyons, to wait for those who had separated from 
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fleet, as that island was but thirty miles from Africa. 
They remained there nine days, and then re-embarked on 
board their galleys with a good will to meet their enemies, 
the Saracens. The sea was now calm and the weather 
fine; it was a pleasure to see the rowers force their vessels 
through its smooth surface, which seemed to delight in 
bearing these Christians to the shores of the infidels. Late 
in the evening the Christians saw the town of Africa; 
every one was rejoiced at the sight, and not without cause, 
as they had in part accomplished the object of their 
voyage. The Saracens, who observed them from the 
town, were astonished at the number of vessels which 
were coming to besiege them; however, they were not 
cast down, for they knew the place was strong, well 
fortified, and plentifully stored with artillery and provi¬ 
sions. On first noticing the fleet, the Saracens, according 
to custom, sounded a number of bells in the towers to 
alarm the country. There were encamped, near the town, 
a large body of barbarians and infidels, whom the Kings 
of Tunis and Bugia had sent thither to defend the coast. 

As I, John Froissart, the author of these chronicles, 
never was in Africa, I sought all the information I could 
from those knights and squires who had been on this 
expedition, and made several journeys to Calais, to learn 
the truth of all that had passed. The town of Africa 
was reported to me to be in the form of a bow, like Calais, 
extending its arms towards the sea; wonderfully strong, 
and surrounded with high walls at proper distances. The 
entrance of the harbour was defended by a tower larger 
than the rest, on which was placed a bricolle. When 
the Christians approached the harbour, the walls of the 
town seemed hung with cloths or tapestry similar in 
appearance to the coverlids of beds. They cast anchor 
about one league from the port, rejoicing that through 
God’s pleasure they had so far succeeded as to have the 
town of Africa now before them. The Saracens this night 
held a council as to their future proceedings; when, by 
advice of an ancient lord, named Bellius, of great influence 
among them, it was determined to avoid all general 
engagements with the Christians, and remain quietly in 
their quarters while they landed and encamped. 

The next morning the Christians entered the port of 
Africa, and took up their quarters. The Duke of Bourbon, 
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as commander-in-chief, lodged in the centre of his army. 
The device of his banner, powdered over with flowers-de- 
luce, was a figure of the Virgin Mary in white, seated 
in the centre, and an escutcheon of Bourbon at her feet; 
and all the great lords who accompanied him. were 
quartered on the right and left. When the Christians 
were encamped, it was necessary for them to be careful 
of the provisions they had brought, for they could not 
venture to forage in the country, nor even collect wood 
or boughs for huts; they, therefore, kept their provisions 
on board the vessels, and there were boats continually 
employed in bringing different articles for them.as they 
were needed. Moreover, the inhabitants of the neighbour¬ 
ing islands, such as Sicily and others, exerted themselves 
to supply them with all they wanted. 

You must know, that these infidels, the Saracens, had 
for a long time been menaced by the Genoese, and had 
made preparations accordingly. The better to resist them 
they assembled on the present occasion the most experi¬ 
enced warriors from the kingdoms of Bugia, Morocco, 
and Tunis. They took advantage of a large and thick 
wood in their rear, to avoid danger from ambuscades or 
skirmishers on that side. According to estimate, they 
amounted to about 30,000 archers, and 10,000 horse, and 
they received continually supplies of fresh provisions which 
were brought on the backs of camels. 

The second day after the Christians had landed, the 
Saracens about dawn came to attack the camp; indeed, 
during the whole of this siege the Christians were never 
quiet : for every night and morning the camp was attacked 
by the enemy. 

Among the Saracens was a young knight, by name 
Agadinquor Oliferne, excellently mounted on a beautiful 
courser, which he managed as he willed, and which, when 
he galloped, seemed to fiv with him. From his gallantry, 
he showed lie was a good man-at-arms; and when he rode 
abroad he had with him three javelins well feathered and 
pointed, which he dexterously flung according to the cus¬ 
tom of his country. Me was completely armed in black, 
and had a kind of white napkin wrapped round his head. 
His seat on horseback was graceful, and from the vigour 
and gallantry of his actions the Christians judged he was 
excited thereto by his affection to a young lady of the 
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country. True it is, he most sincerely loved the daughter 
of the King of Tunis, who, according to the report of 
some Genoese merchants who had seen her, was very 
handsome. During the siege this knight performed 
some handsome feats of arms to testify his love. 

The Saracens within the town of Africa were anxious 
to know on what pretence the Christians had come with 
so large an army to make war upon them; and they 
resolved to send a person who could speak Genoese to 
ascertain. The Christians told the messenger that they 
were come to revenge the injuries which the Saracens had 
done to their God and faith; and that to effect this, they 
would exert themselves to the utmost of their power. 
Shortly after this message, the Saracens determined in 
council to remain quiet for seven or eight days, and when 
the Christians should think themselves in perfect security 
to fall upon their camp like a deluge. This plan was 
adopted; and the ninth evening, a little before midnight, 
they secretly armed their men and marched silently in a 
compact body towards the Christian camp. They had 
proposed making a severe attack on the opposite quarter 
to the main guard ; and they would no doubt have suc¬ 
ceeded in this mischievous endeavour, if God had not 
watched over and preserved them by miracles. 

As the Saracens were approaching they saw before them 
a company of ladies dressed in white, one of whom, their 
leader, was incomparably more beautiful than the rest, and 
bore in front a white flag, having a vermilion cross in the 
centre; and at this vision they were so greatly terrified 
that they lost all strength and inclination to proceed. 

The Genoese crossbows, as I heard, had brought with 
them a dog from beyond sea, but whence no one could 
tell, nor did he belong to any person in particular. This 
dog had been very useful to them, for the Saracens never 
came to skirmish, but by his noise he awakened the 
army; in consequence of which, they called him “the 
dog of our Lady.” This night the dog was not idle, but 
made a louder noise than usual; so that when the Sara¬ 
cens were approaching, the Christians were prepared to 
receive them. 

By an exact account, the siege lasted sixty-one days, 
during which many were the skirmishes before the town 
and at the barriers. The Saracens, however, were well 
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defended, for the flower of the infidel chivalry was in the 
town. Night and day the two parties studied how they 
could most effectually annoy each other. At length the 
Saracens resolved to send a challenge to the Christ¬ 
ians, offering a combat, ten of their men against ten 
Christians. Most persons in the Christian army were 
loud in praise of this offer, except the Lord de Coucy, 
who said, “ Hold your tongues, you youngsters; I see no 
advantage in this combat for many reasons: one is, 
that ten noble and distinguished gentlemen are about to 
fight with ten Saracens. How do we know whether the 
opponents are gentlemen; they may, if they choose, bring 
to the combat ten varlets or knaves, and if they are 
defeated, what is the gain?” But, notwithstanding this 
speech, the Lord de Coucy armed himself with the rest, 
and went in good array to meet the Saracens. The 
challenge was accepted, and at the time the whole army 
was ordered to be drawn up in proper order; so that if the 
Saracens had formed any bad designs, they might, be 
prepared to meet them. The ten knights and squires 
appointed to engage were advanced on the plain waiting 
for their opponents, but they came not; for, when they 
saw the Christians so handsomely drawn out,, they were 
afraid to approach, though they were thrice their numbers. 
This was the hottest day they felt; it was so entirely 
oppressive, that the most active among them were almost 
stifled in their armour, and yet they remained, expecting 
the ten Saracens; but in vain, for they never heard one 
word from them. The army was then ordered forward to 
attack the town; which it did, and gained by storm the 
first enclosure; but no one inhabited that part, and the 
Christians paid dear for an inconsiderable advantage : for 
the heat of the sun and its reflection on the sands added 
to the fatigue of fighting, which lasted until evening, 
caused the death of several valiant knights and squires. 
Thus was the siege of Africa continued. To say the 
truth, this was a very great enterprise, and those who 
engaged in it showed much courage and perseverance 
in continuing the siege in so unhealthy a climate, and after 
the great losses they had suffered, without assistance from 
any one. But we must now leave the affairs of Africa to 
speak of the handsome feasts which at this time were 

given in London. 
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T fn?n Smith field--Return of the French from the siege of Africa-Death of 

Count d Armagnac, also of Count Gaston of Fo.x-The Viscount de Chatelbon 

hC ' r °‘ F ° l rir M f* t,n8 r°V hC , l0 ^ S °- FranCC and E »g |an d at Amiens to 
negotiate a peace—The King of England waits the determination at Dover—Sir 

Reter de Craon attempts to murder the Constable of France-His wonderful escape 

-Sir Peter de Craon pursued in all direct.ons-Secretly protected by the Duke of 

Brittany The King of France declares war upon the duke—A strange encounter in 

it*.,* 0re4t . n ?The lung becomes deranged in intellect—Is cured by Master 
illiam de Harseley. 


The King- of England and his three uncles had received the 
fullest information of the splendid feasts and entertain¬ 
ments made for Queen Isabella’s public entry into Paris; 
and in imitation of it, they ordered grand tournaments and 
feasts to be holden in the city of London, where sixty 
knights should be accompanied by sixty noble ladies richly 
ornamented and dressed. The sixty knights were to tilt 
for two days; that is to say, on the Sunday after Michael¬ 
mas day, and the Monday following, in the year of grace 
I 39 °- They were to set out at two o’clock in the after¬ 
noon from the Tower of London with their ladies, and 
parade through the streets, down Cheapside, to a large 
square called Smithfield. There they were to wait on the 
Sunday the arrival of any foreign knights who might be 
desirous of tilting; and this feast of the Sunday was called 
the challengers’. 

The same ceremonies were to take place on the Monday, 
and the sixty knights to be prepared for tilting 
courteously, with blunted lances, against all comers. The 
prize for the best knight of the opponents was a rich crown 
of gold, that for the tenants of the lists a very rich golden 
clasp. They were to be given to the most gallant tilter, 
according to the judgment of the ladies who should be 
present with the Queen of England, and the great barons, 
as spectators. On Tuesday the tournaments were to be 
continued by squires against others of the same rank who 
wished to oppose them. The prize for the opponents was 
a courser saddled and bridled, and for the tenants of the 
lists a falcon. Accordingly when Sunday came, about 
three o’clock, there paraded from the Tower of London, 
which is situated in the square of St. Catherine, on the 
banks of the Thames, sixty barbed coursers ornamented 
for the tournament, and on each was mounted a squire of 
honour. Then came sixty ladies of rank mounted on 
Q 57 
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palfreys most elegantly and richly dressed following each 
other, every one leading a knight with a silver chain, com 
pfetely armed for tilting; and in this procession they 
moved on through the streets of London, attended by 
numbers of minstrels and trumpets, to Smithfield. I he 
Queen of England and her ladies and damsels had already 
arrived, also the king. When the ladies who led the 
knights reached the square, the servants were ready to 
assist them to dismount from the palfreys, and conduct 
them to the apartments prepared for them. The k n'g ht - 
remained until the squires of honour had demounted and 
brought them their coursers, which having mounted, they 
had their helmets laced on, and prepared themselves in 
all points for the tilt. When the tournament began every¬ 
one exerted himself to the utmost, many were unhorsed, 
and many more lost their helmets. The justing continued, 
with great courage and perseverance, until night put an 
end to it. The company then retired, and when supper¬ 
time was come the lords and ladies attended. The prize 
for the opponents at the tournament was adjudged, by tne 
ladies, lords, and heralds, to the Count d’Ostrevant, who 
far eclipsed all who had tilted that day; that for he 
tenants was given to a gallant knight of England called 

Sir Hugh Spencer. , 

On the morrow, Tuesday, the tournament was renewed 

bv the squires, who tilted until night in the presence of the 
king, queen, and all the nobles. The supper was as‘before 
at fheYishop’s palace, and the dancing lasted until day¬ 
break. On Wednesday the tournament was continued by 

all knights and squires indiscriminately. The rem ^ e r 
of the week was spent in feasting, and the king conferred 
the Order of the Garter on Count d’Ostrevant—a circum¬ 
stance at which the King of France and many of his 

people were much annoyed. . . 

P To return to the siege of Africa. You have befo 

heard what pains the Christians took to conquer the town 
of Africa. The siege still continued, although after the 
before-mentioned loss on the part of the Christians, little 
advantage was gained, and the men-at-arms were gre y 
discouraged, in consequence of which many began to mur- 
Moreover there was a rumour current in the 


mur. muicuvti - -- . . « .1 - 

Christian camp that the Genoese were treating with the 

Saracens to betray and to deliver up to them the remainder 
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of the army. So that, after remaining sixty days before 
the town of Africa, they broke up the siege and set sail 
from that country in sight of the Saracens. When the 
Christian fleet sailed from Africa all crossed the sea, but 
did not disembark at the same port. Part met with heavy 
tempests, which put them in great danger. Most, how¬ 
ever, returned to Genoa. In France religious processions 
were being made for their safety, for they knew not what 
was become of them, having had no intelligence since 
their departure. The ladies of Coucy, Sully, and the 
Dauphiness of Auvergne were in the greatest anxiety for 
their lords, and much rejoiced at seeing them. The king 
also was well pleased at their return, and after asking 
them many questions said, “ If we manage to restore 
union to the church, and establish a firm peace between 
us and England, we should very much like to lead a 
great army to Barbary to exalt the Christian faith, con¬ 
found the infidels, and acquit the souls of our predeces¬ 
sors, King Philip of happy memory, and King John our 
grandfather; for both of them put on the vermilion cross 
to pass the sea for the Holy Land; and they would have 
done so if violent wars had not nearly overturned their 
kingdom. Now, if we can restore peace to the church, 
and lengthen our truce with England, we are resolved 
to undertake this expedition.” 

About two years after the marriage of the daughter of 
the Duke of Lancaster to Don Henry, Prince of Galicia, 
King John of Castille departed this life and was buried in 
the city of Burgos. On this event the great barons and 
prelates of the realm assembled and declared their in¬ 
tention of having for their king the young Prince of 
Galicia. This was done, and the prince was crowned in 
the ninth year of his age; his queen being six years older. 
Thus the daughter of the Duke of Lancaster, by the Lady 
Constance, became Queen of Castille, and of all the posses¬ 
sions of Don Pedro, Don Henry, and Don John, excepting 
those parts which had been assigned to the Duke and 
Duchess of Lancaster for their joint lives. 

About this time the Count d’Armagnac, who had gone 
on his expedition into Lombardy, died; his body was 
embalmed, put into a coffin, and afterwards buried in the 
cathedral church of Rodez; and not very long after him 
died likewise the noble and gallant Count de Foix. I will 
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tell you how it happened. Of all the pleasures of the 
world the count took most delight in the chase, and was 
always well provided with hounds of all sorts, having 
never less than 1,600. At this season he was hunting in 
the forest of Sauveterre, on the road to Pampeluna, in 
Navarre, not far distant from Orthes.” The day he died 
he had, in the forenoon, been hunting a bear, and it was 
late in the evening when he was taken and cut up.. His 
attendants asked where he would dine. “ At the inn in 
Rion,” he said, “ and in the cool of the evening we will 
ride to Orthes.” His orders were obeyed. The count 
and his companions rode at a foot’s pace to the village 0 
Rion, and dismounted at the inn. The count went to his 
chamber, which he found ready strewed with rushes and 
green leaves; the walls were hung with boughs newly cut, 
for perfume and coolness, as the weather was marvellously 
hot. When seated, the count conversed with Sir Espaign 
du Lyon on the dogs that had hunted best; during which 
conversation his bastard son, Sir Evan, and Sir Peter 
Cabestan, entered the apartment, as the table had been 
there spread. He called for water to wash, and two 
squires advanced, Raymonet de Lasne and Raymonet de 
Copane. Ernaudon d’Espaign took the silver bason, and 
another knight, called Sir Thibaut, the napkin. The 
count rose from his seat and stretched out his hands to 
wash; but no sooner had his fingers touched, the cold 
water, than he changed colour from an oppression at his 
heart, and his legs failing him, fell back on his seat, ex¬ 
claiming, "lama dead man! Lord God have mercy on 
me!” He never spoke after this, though he did not die 
immediately. The knights present and his son were much 
terrified; they carried him gently in their arms to another 
chamber, and laid him on a bed, covering him well, for 
they thought he was only chilled. The two squires who 
had brought the water in the bason, to free themselves of 
the charge of having poisoned him, said, ‘‘There is the 
water. We have already drunk of it, and will now in 
vour presence;” which thev did to the satisfaction of all. 
They then put into his mouth bread, water, and spices, 
with other comforting things, but to no purpose., for in 
less than half-an-hour he was dead. God out of his grace 

was merciful to him. . ,. 

The knights seeing Evan lamenting and wringing ms 
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hands, said to him, “ Evan, the business is over. You 
have lost your lord and father. We know that he loved 
you in preference to all others. Take care of yourself. 
Mount your horse; ride and gain possession of Orthes, 
and the treasures within it, before any one knows of our 
lord’s death.” Sir Evan made them a low reverence, and 
replied, ” Gentlemen, I return you many thanks for the 
friendship you now show me, and I trust I shall not forget 
it; but tell me what are my lord’s tokens, or I shall not 
gain admittance into the castle.” 44 You say true,” said 
the knights; 44 take them.” The tokens were a small 
golden ring the count wore on his finger, and a little knife 
with which he sometimes cut his meat at table. These 
were the tokens the porter of the castle at Orthes was 
acquainted with, and had he not seen them he would never 
have opened the gate. Sir Evan left the inn at Rion with 
only two servants, and rode in haste to Orthes, where 
nothing was known of the count’s death. He spoke to 
no one as he passed through the streets, and in coming to 
the castle the porter asked, 44 Where is my lord?” ” At 
Rion,” answered the knight, 44 and he has sent me to seek 
for some things that are in his chamber. Look, here are 
his tokens, his ring and knife.” The porter knew them 
well, and at once admitted Evan, who having passed the 
gate said to the porter, 44 Thou art a dead man if thou 
obey me not.” The porter, in alarm, asked the cause. 
“My lord and father is dead,” said the knight, 44 and I 
wish to gain possession of his treasure before any one 
knows of it.” Sir Evan knew well where his treasure was 
deposited; but he had three pair of strong doors to open, 
and with separate keys, before he could gain admittance, 
and these keys he could not find. 

Now it happened, after he had left Rion, that the chap¬ 
lain of the count, Sir Nicholas de l’Escalle, found a little 
steel key hanging to a piece of silk, which the count wore 
over his shirt, and recognized it to be the key of a small 
steel casket, in which the other keys were kept; and as 
it was in vain for Sir Evan to try to enter the treasury 
without this key, the chaplain hastened with it to the 
castle, where he found Sir Evan very melancholy, and 
not knowing what to do. While he was in this distress, 
and Sir Nicholas on the road to assist him, it was known 
at Orthes that the Count de Foix was dead. This was 
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very afflicting news, for he was greatly beloved by all 
ranks. The whole town was in motion : some said, V\ e 
saw Sir Evan ride up the town towards the castle, he 
seemed much distressed; without doubt, what we have 
heard is true.” As the men of Orthes were thus convers¬ 
ing Sir Nicholas came up, to whom they said, Sir 
Nicholas, how fares my lord? they tell us he is dead; is 
it true?” ” No,” replied the chaplain, ‘‘he is not dead, 
but most dangerously ill, and I am come to seek for some¬ 
thing that may do him good.” On saying which, he 
passed on to the castle. The townsmen, however, began 
to suspect that the count was dead, and resolved to keep 
watch at the castle, and send privately to Rion to ascertain 
the truth of the case. Sir Evan de Foix soon found what 
the townsmen were about, and that the death of the count 
was known; he said, therefore, to the chaplain. Sir 
Nicholas, I have failed in my attempt; I must humble 
myself to these men, for force will be of no avail. Sir 
Evan then went to a tower near the gate, which had a 
window looking over the bridge to a square where the 
townsmen were assembled, and having opened the window, 
he said, “ Good people of Orthes, I know well why you 
are thus assembled and sorrowful. You have good cause 
for it, and I entreat you most earnestly not to be dis¬ 
pleased if I have hastened to take possession of this castle, 
for I mean nothing but what is just. I shall open the 
gates for your free admittance; I never thought of closing 
them against you.” The chief among the townsmen an¬ 
swered Sir Evan, “ You have well spoken, and we are 
satisfied. It is our intention that you keep this castle, 
and all that is within it. Should the Viscount de Chatel- 
bon, your cousin, who is heir to the territory of Bearn, 
and the nearest relation to our late lord, claim anything 
belonging to this castle, we will strenuously defend you 
and your brother Sir Garden in your rights. t 

This same day the body of the count was put. into a 
coffin and brought to Orthes. It was borne with its face 
uncovered to the church of the Cordeliers, when it was 
openly embalmed and put into a leaden coffin, in which it 
was left until the day of its interment. It was handsomely 
watched, for there were burning continually around it, 
night and day, twenty-four large wax tapers, which were 

held by as many varlets. 
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The death of the count was now public in various 
places, and more were sorry than rejoiced at it. The King 
of France sent at once the Bishop of Noyon, and the Lord 
de la Riviere, into the country of Foix, to make arrange¬ 
ments for taking possession of that inheritance; and the 
Viscount de Chatelbon, on hearing the intelligence, in¬ 
stantly set out for B6arn, and arrived at Orthes. 

Great were the numbers who attended the funeral of 
Gaston Count de Foix, the last of the name, on Monday, 
the 12th of October, in the year of our Lord 1391. In 
addition to barons and knights there were three bishops 
present. The church was splendidly illuminated, and 
during mass four knights displayed in front of the altar 
the emblazoned banners of Foix and B6arn. Every part 
of the obsequies was most honourably and magnificently 
performed according to the custom of the country; and 
when this was over, the body of the count was taken from 
the leaden coffin, enwrapped with a new and handsome 
waxed cloth, and buried in front of the grand altar in the 
choir of the church. Of him there is an end : God pardon 
his sins. 

As soon as the funeral was over, the Viscount de Chatel¬ 
bon sent commissioners to the French, to demand posses¬ 
sion of the succession which had fallen to him by the 
death of the Count de Foix, and afterwards to the same 
purport to the King of France, his commissioners in both 
cases being Sir Roger d’Espaign, and Sir Espaign du 
Lyon. But we must just say a word respecting the King 
of France and the Duke of Brittany. 

The great hatred which subsisted between the Duke of 
Brittany and Sir Oliver de Clisson, Constable of France, 
has been repeatedly mentioned in this history. The duke 
on account of this hatred was very backward in his duties 
to the crown of France, and when he could, absolutely 
refused to pay them. He knew he was acting wrong; 
but still he persisted in this conduct, sending secretly to 
England for men-at-arms and archers, whom he placed in 
his forts, giving out that he was expecting war to be 
made upon him, but his subjects could not guess from 
what quarter. The Duchess of Burgundy alone knew the 
real state of his affairs, and his intentions. These hatreds 
and jealousies kept daily increasing; and although the 
Duke of Brittany went to Paris, and paid his homage to 
the king, I will not pretend to say that it was done from 
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the heart; for, on his return to Brittany, very little change 
was observed in his conduct. At length, however, it was 
resolved on the part of the French, that the Duke of Brit¬ 
tany should be invited to come to Tours, where the King 
of France should give him a meeting, attended only by 
the Dukes of Berry and Burgundy and one or two mem¬ 
bers of his council. A day was fixed for the meeting; 
and the duke, after keeping them waiting a fortnight, at 
last arrived, when negotiations began on both sides. 
Ambassadors also came from England, with a view to 

promote peace. . 

To return to the commissioners of Bearn and hoix. oir 
Roger d’Espaign and Sir Espaign du Lyon acquitted 
themselves handsomely and satisfactorily in regard to 
the business of the Viscount de Chatelbon, and practised 
so successfully with the court of France, that he was de¬ 
clared heir and successor to the Count de Foix, by letters 
patent from the king. The substance of these letters, as 
I learned from creditable persons, being as follows : “ We, 
Charles, by the grace of God, King of France, order and 
command our reverend Father in God, the Bishop of 
Noyon, and our Knight and Chamberlain the Lord de la 
Riviere, to allow the Viscount de Chatelbon, heir of Foix 
and B^arn, to have peaceable possession and enjoyment of 
the same, and of all dependencies thereto belonging, on 
condition that he first pay into your hands the sum of 
60,000 francs. In addition, we expect payment of 20,000 
francs for the expenses of your journey to and from the 
country of Foix on this occasion, saying and reserving 
that Sir Evan and Sir Garden de Foix, bastard sons of 
the late Gaston Count de Foix, of happy memory, have a 
reasonable share of the movable property and inheritances 
of their deceased father, according to the discretion and 
advice of Sir Roger d’Espaign, the Viscount de Brum- 
quel, Sir Raymond de ChAteauneuf, and the Lord de 
Corasse. And. should any demur arise, either on the part 
of the four knights to whom we have entrusted this busi¬ 
ness, or from obstinacy and rebellion on the part of the 
Viscount de Chatelbon, we annul and declare all treaties 
we have entered into void and of no effect. In testimony 
whereof, we have given these letters under our seal, in 
the city of Tours, this 15th day of December, in the 
twelfth year of our reign.” 

We will now return to the Duke of Brittany. 
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The negotiations at Tours still continued; but the duke 
gave the king and his council a great deal of trouble, for 
e would not abate any of his pretensions, and things 
remained in this state upwards of three months, without 
any progress being made in the treaties. At length it was 
proposed, as a means of reconciliation, that a marriage 
should take place between the son of the Duke of Brittany 
and a daughter of the King of France; and, as John of 
Brittany had a son, a similar connexion should be formed 
with the daughter of the Duke of Brittany. These articles 
being agreed upon, this business was thus brought to a 
conclusion, and the duke restored to the friendship of the 
King of France and his uncles. However, the hatred 
between him and Sir Oliver de Clisson still continued. 

We will now speak of Sir Roger d'Espaign and Sir 
Espaign du Lyon, and say how they prospered on their 
departure from Tours to Toulouse, w-here the Bishop of 
Noyon and the Lord de la Riviere were waiting for them. 
Their arrival at Toulouse gave great pleasure, for they 
had been long expected. They instantly w-aited on the 
French commissioners to show the papers which they had 
received from the king, and which fully explained the suc¬ 
cessful issue of their journey. The Bishop of Noyon and 
the Lord de la Riviere entertained them well, and showed 
they were much rejoiced that the succession, with all its 
dependencies, of the Count de Foix devolved on the Vis¬ 
count de Chatelbon, according to the tenure and form 
whereby the Count Gaston had held them, and in the 
manner detailed in the written documents. After consid¬ 
ering the business, they thought it advisable that Sir 
Roger d’Espaign and Sir Espaign du Lyon, who had taken 
so much pains about it, should wait on the viscount and 
the councils of Foix and B6arn, to inform them what had 
been agreed upon, that all things might be regularly man¬ 
aged to bring the whole to a happy conclusion. The 
knights consented to the proposal, and having refreshed 
themselves two days in Toulouse, set out for St. Gaudens. 

It happened that the viscount was just then at a beautiful 
castle at the entrance of Bearn called Pau, where they 
found him. He was happy to see them, and much more 
so when he learnt that the King of France desisted from 
taking possession of the country of Foix. I believe my 
readers as well as myself will think I have said enough 
*Q 57 
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respecting the affairs of Foix and B6arn. I will therefore 
leave them and enter on other matters, for it would take 
up too much time to pursue in detail everything that 
passed there, on the return of the two knights from 
France. To conclude, the Viscount de Chatelbon was 
acknowledged Count de Foix and B^arn, on the same 
terms on which the Count Gaston de Foix, of happy mem¬ 
ory, had held them; and he received the homage of all 
his vassals. He satisfied his two cousins, Sir Evan and 
Sir Garcien, by the handsome allotment he gave them of 
the inheritances and movables of their father, and paid 
at once to the commissioners from France the mortgage 
that was on Foix. Before all these things were accom¬ 
plished summer was far advanced, and the Bishop of 
Noyon remained at Toulouse with the Lord de la Riviere; 
for they would not depart till everything was completely 
settled to the honour and profit of the crown, according to 
the instructions they had received. 

We will now speak of a grand assembly of the lords of 
France and England which was held in the city of Amiens, 
to treat for a final peace between the two countries at 
mid-lent, in the year of grace 1391. Great preparations 
were made for the arrival of the lords; and in particular 
those made for the king, his three uncles, and many of 
the great barons and prelates, were very sumptuous. 
Other lords were desirous to make a figure, for it was 
currently reported and believed that King Richard of 
England intended being there in person; however, he did 
not come. That he had the intention of being there was 
certain, for he came as far as Dover with his three uncles 
of Lancaster, York, and Gloucester, meaning to cross the 
sea with them. Many councils were held at Dover to 
debate whether the king should proceed further or not, 
and all things having been considered, it was decided that 
he should remain in the castle at Dover, and the Duke of 
Gloucester with him; the Dukes of Lancaster and York, 
the Earls of Huntingdon and Derby, Sir Thomas Percy, 
the Bishops of London and Durham, and others of the 
king’s council prepared to cross the Channel; and when 
the day approached for the meeting at Amiens, these 
lords set out from Calais together, more than 200 in 
number. The King of France had given orders that during 
the time the conference should last all the expenses of the 
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English in coming to and returning from Amiens to 

wfth't’h S n, 66 . de . f , ra >' ed by his treasu ry. In company 
itli the Dukes of \ ork and Lancaster was their niece, 

daughter of their sister and the Lord de Coucy ; she was 

styled Duchess of Ireland, having been married to the 
duke so called. 


It had been ordered by the king and council of France 
that the English lords who were coining to Amiens to 
arrange a solid peace should be received with the greatest 
honours, and that the four dukes then at Amiens, viz. 
the Dukes of Touraine, Berry, Burgundy, and Bourbon, 
should ride out of the town to meet and bid them welcome, 
which they accordingly did. At the entrance of the city 
the honours paid to the English were increased, for the 
Duke of Lancaster rode between the Dukes of Berry and 
Burgundy, and when their horses moved it was but a 
foot’s pace; in this manner they continued to the palace 
of the bishop, where the king and the Duke of Touraine 
were. Having dismounted they ascended the steps, and 
the Dukes of Berry and Burgundy, taking the English 
dukes by the hands, led them towards the king, the other 
lords following. When in the king’s presence the three 
dukes w-ho supported the uncles of the King of England, 
and the other French lords, cast themselves on their 
knees; but the two English dukes remained as they were, 
only gently inclining their heads in honour of the king, 
who instantly advanced, took them by the hand, and 
entered into a friendly conversation with them. It had 
been strictly forbidden by the king and council that any 
outrages whatever should be committed during the hold¬ 
ing of these conferences, under pain of death, or any 
quarrelling or riot with the English during their stay in 
the city of Amiens. All knights and squires were com¬ 
manded by the king, under pain of incurring his indigna¬ 
tion, not to talk of or propose any deeds of arms to any 
knight or squire from England, but to treat them with the 
utmost civility and attention when they should meet in 
the fields, the palace, or in church—that no pages nor 
varlets of any French lord should cause riot or quarrels 
in the inns under pain of losing their heads, and that what¬ 
ever the English knights or squires might ask for should 
immediately be given them—that no innkeeper should 
demand payment for meat or drink, or other common 
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necessaries; it was also forbidden any knight or squire 
of France to be out at night without a torch, but the 
English might do so if they pleased; and if any English¬ 
man were found on the roads, or in any other place, 
having lost his way, he should be courteously conducted 
to where he lodged. Four guards of 1,000 men each were 
stationed at the four squares of Amiens, and should there 
be a fire during the night, these guards were not to move 
on any account from their posts; but when the fire-bell 
rang, those appointed to that duty were to hasten to 
extinguish the flames. 

It was likewise ordered that no knight or squire should 
advance from his place to speak with the king, unless 
called, or spoken to by his majesty; and that during the 
time the English barons were in the king’s presence no 
knights or squires should converse together, nor address 
the English. It was commanded under heavy penalties 
that no innkeeper or others steal or put aside out of 
avarice any of the bows or arrows^ of the English ; but 
if, out of courtesy, the English thought proper to give any 
to them, they might accept such presents. 

You must know that these orders and regulations were 
formed with great deliberation, to do the more honour to 
the English who were come to negotiate a peace, and 
proclaimed several times that they might be strictly 
attended to. Every day conferences were held with the 
English lords, with scarcely any intermission during a 
fortnight. They stayed at Amiens however without coming 
to any conclusion, for the difference in their demands was 
so great. The French would have Calais razed to the 
ground, so that it never again should be habitable; but 
the English would not listen to this, for the commons of 
England loved Calais more than any town in the world; 
saying that as long as they are masters of Calais, they 
carry the keys of France at their girdle. Still, however 
great were the differences of the lords of France and 
England on those matters, they nevertheless separated in 
good humour on both sides. "I he King of France enter¬ 
tained the English lords three times most magnificently 
at dinner in the episcopal palace; and the Dukes of 
Touraine, Berry, Burgundy, and Bourbon, the Lord de 
Coucy, and the Count de St. Pol, gave each a dinner.to 
the English commissioners. Indeed, whatever the English 
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wanted was delivered to them free of cost by clerks who 
were appointed to take account of all things they had, 
and refer to the king’s exchequer for payment. The con¬ 
ferences respecting a peace continued to be held at Amiens 
with great perseverance and attention on both sides; and 
it was indeed wonderful why the matter failed, for the 
Dukes of Burgundy and Lancaster were much in earnest 
to bring it to a happy conclusion, reserving always what 
was contained in their private instructions, which they 
dare not go beyond. The French perceiving the English 
were obstinate in their terms, in order to soften them, 
offered, if they would consent to raze Calais, the peaceable 
possession of what they held in Aquitaine, with nine 
bishoprics independent of all other jurisdictions, and pay¬ 
ment of 1,400,000 francs within three years. To this the 
Duke of Lancaster and his council replied, “ Be assured 
that my brother York and myself will use every diligence 
to bring this matter to a conclusion, according to your 
wishes, but we dare not mention to the English what you 
demand concerning Calais.” The King of France, as well 
as his uncles, was tolerably well satisfied with this 
answer, and said that if when returned to England they 
could exert themselves to obtain peace, a trifle on their 
part should not prevent it, for the war had lasted too long, 
and caused numberless misfortunes to both countries. 
During the assembly the commissioners bethought them¬ 
selves that as the truce between England and France 
would expire upon St. John Baptist’s day, they might 
prolong it, for themselves and their allies, for one year 
without blame. With regard to the determination which 
might be given by parliament to their proposals, they 
desired to send two knights to England to bring back the 
final answer. I was told, and really believe it, from the 
appearance I observed, that the King of France was very 
desirous of peace; for there were reports current through¬ 
out France that Amurat had invaded with a powerful army 
of Turks the kingdom of Hungary. This intelligence had 
been brought by the elder Lord Boucicaut, Marshal of 
France, and Sir John de Carogne, who were lately re¬ 
turned from Greece, and parts of Turkey. The King of 
France, when younger, had an anxious wish to undertake 
an expedition against Amurat, and recover Armenia, which 
the Turks had seized from King Leon, who was then 
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present at the conferences at Amiens; he had stated his 
grievances to the Dukes of Lancaster and York, who 
knew him well, for he had been to England to offer his 
mediation for peace between the two countries, when the 
King of France was encamped near Sluys. 

The King of France, weighing the invasion of the Turks 
in his mind, and his former promises of support to the 
King of Armenia, spoke thus to the Duke of Lancaster 
when he took his leave: “ Fair cousin, if peace shall be 
established between us and the King of England, we may 
undertake an expedition to Turkey, to assist the King of 
Armenia and the Emperor of Constantinople, whom 
Amurat presses very hard, and recover Armenia from the 
hands of the Turks. They tell us that Amurat is a man 
of great valour and enterprise, but of a sect contrary to 
our faith, which he daily oppresses; we ought, therefore, 
to unite against him, and I entreat, fair cousin, that you 
will consider of it, and do everything you can to promote 
this expedition when returned to England.” The Duke 
of Lancaster promised to comply with this request, and to 
exert himself so strongly in the matter, that the effects 
would soon be apparent. The conferences at Amiens 
lasted fifteen days, and the lords of England were the 
first to separate, carrying with them the outlines of a 
treaty to lay before the King of England and his council. 
The Duchess of Ireland bade adieu to her father, the Lord 
de Coucy, and accompanied her uncles on their return. 
All the English on their road to and from Calais, and 
while at Amiens, needed not to have expended a farthing 
unless they chose it, for the king had ordered their whole 
expenses to be defrayed by his officers. In company with 
the Dukes of York and Lancaster, were the two French 
knights who were sent to England by orders from the 
King of France. They all crossed the Channel to Dover, 
where they found the king and the Duke of Gloucester 
waiting for them. A grand council was holden by the 
king and his lords on all that had passed at Amiens; the 
king was well pleased with what his uncles had done there, 
but the Duke of Gloucester, who was always against any 
treaty with France, declared that not any propositions 
for peace could be determined on till they were laid before 
the parliament, which ought instantly to be summoned, 
and whatever measure the three estates of the realm 
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should resolve on, that ought to be adopted, and none 
other. 

This proposal of the Duke of Gloucester was agreed to, 
indeed they dared not oppose him, for he was too much in 
favour with the commons of England. The French 
knights were therefore told that they must continue their 
journey to London, otherwise they could not obtain any 
answer; to this they willingly consented, and set out with 
the king and his lords, the greater part of whom went 
straight to London, but the king turned off at Dartford, 
and took the road to Eltham, where he had a handsome 
palace; he staved there some little time with the queen, 
and then they came to Shene together, and thence to 
Windsor, where the knights received an answer; but 
before I say what that answer was, I must speak of the 
King of France. 

After the conferences at Amiens, the King of France, 
unfortunately, but through his own imprudence, was seized 
with a burning fever, for which he was advised to change 
the air; he was, therefore, put into a litter, and carried 
to Beauvais, where he remained in the bishop’s palace 
until cured. When perfectly recovered and able to ride, 
he went to Gisors, at the entrance of Normandy, for the 
pleasure of hunting ; while there he received homage of 
Sir Bernard d’Armagnac, brother to the count, who lately 
died in Italy; and about Ascension day returned to Paris 
in perfect health, and fixed his residence at the h6tel de 
St. Pol, which had been prepared for him, the queen and 
the Duchess of Touraine having arrived there first. The 
French knights were all this time waiting for an answer in 
England; they had attended the feast of St. George at 
Windsor, where was a brilliant company of barons and 
the king’s uncles. The lords who had been at Amiens 
consulted together on the promises they had made the 
King of France, as well in respect to an answer for the 
two knights, who were very pressing to have one; but 
after considering the matter they could come to no con¬ 
clusion, and so the two knights were obliged to return 
home, having letters given to them fully explanatory of the 
delay, and being informed that if they or any others 
would return to England during the sitting of parliament, 
they should receive such answer as the three estates of 
the kingdom should think proper to give. The king 
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ordered all their expenses to be paid, and had them con¬ 
ducted to Dover, where the bailiff provided a vessel for 
them and their horses. By short journeys they reached 
Paris, delivered their letters, which were read, but I 
believe no great reliance was placed upon them, and in a 
short time there were other affairs of greater consequence 
at home to attend to. 

About this period Sir Peter de Craon, who some while 
ago had fallen under the displeasure of the King of 
France, held frequent conversations with the Duke of 
Brittany on what means they could employ to put to death 
Sir Oliver de Clisson, whom they both hated; indeed, the 
duke often expressed his regret that he had not taken 
away his life when in his castle of Ermine, adding, he 
would willingly give 100,000 francs if he could once more 
have him in his possession. When meditating alone on 
this subject, Sir Peter de Craon thought of an extra¬ 
ordinary expedient : he resolved, whatever might be the 
consequence, that he would himself assassinate the con¬ 
stable, or have it done under his own eyes, and not attend 
to anything until the deed was performed. He was by no 
means afraid of what John de Blois or the Viscount de 
Rohan, who had married the constable’s two daughters, 
could do against him, for the house of Blois was much 
weakened at the time. Sir Peter, therefore, persevered 
in his design, urged on by that enemy who never sleeps, 
and who delights in the heart of the wicked man that is 
inclined towards him. 

It is truly said, however, that a too great desire to 
accomplish an object clouds the understanding, and that 
vicious inclinations overrule virtue. Thus it happened to 
Sir Peter de Craon, whose eagerness to destroy the con¬ 
stable made him listen to the counsels of folly and mad¬ 
ness. He had secured a safe retreat with the Duke of 
Brittany after the deed should be done, and the constable 
dead, without fear of any search being there made for him, 
for the duke had promised him an asylum; and should the 
King of France follow him with a powerful army to Brit¬ 
tany, in one night he might embark and sail for Bayonne, 
Bordeaux, or England, where he could not come after 
him. The English mortally hated Clisson from his great 
severity towards them from the time he had turned to the 
French. Sir Peter long brooded in silence over his in- 
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!.f n Rrf t tl eed ‘ J d ° n °‘ know if he “>ld it even to the Duke 

I wHl not dwen° me th ' nk mUSt ’ and others think not - 
the anthni T" surmises - but relate the facts; for I 

happed t Slr OMver de c|isson( and ™fo r e 

o be well informed from the inquiries I made respecting 

han/ kn ° W tha * Sir Peter de Craon had a very 

T h f h °™ house . near ^e churchyard of St. John, at Paris, 

the rare of WaS V ln h ' S absen « from th e city, placed under 
tne care of a house-steward; and, during- the last Lent 

season, he had sent thither varlets with orders to lay in 

a large store of wines, and all sorts of provisions. He 

had likewise written to the steward to purchase armour 

such as coats of mail, gauntlets, steel helmets, and other 

things, sufficient for forty men; and to let him know when 

they were ready, that he might send for them, observing 

the greatest secrecy possible. The steward, thinking no 

harm, obeyed the orders; and Sir Peter, who resided in a 

handsome castle in Anjou, called Sabte, sent off there, at 

different times, four or more determined fellows in the 

most secret manner possible to his hotel at Paris. At 

length those bravos amounted to forty; among them were 

several who, had they known the business they were 

engaged in, would not have come; but Sir Peter took 

good care not to betray his secret. 

About the feast of Whitsuntide he himself came to his 
hotel—not in state, but as privately as his men. On his 
arrival he commanded the porter to admit neither man nor 
woman into the hotel without his special orders; and all 
his people were confined within the walls of the hotel until 
the feast of the Holy Sacrament. You may suppose that 
Sir Peter had his spies fully employed in bringing him 
intelligence; but it was not until the eve of the feast that 
he found a fit opportunity to execute his scheme, which 
vexed him much. On the feast of the Holy Sacrament the 
King of France kept an open court at the h6tel de St. 
Pol, where he entertained all barons and lords who were 
in Paris. He was in high enjoyment, as was also the 
queen, and the Duchess of Touraine. To add to the 
amusement, after dinner lists were prepared within the 
courts of the hotel, and young knights and squires, ready 
armed and mounted, came thither and justed very gal¬ 
lantly. The prize for the best tilter was adjudged, by 
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the queen and her ladies, to Sir William de Flandres 
Count de Namur. The king entertained at supper all 
who wished to partake of it; and, afterwards, dancing 
continued until one o’clock in the morning. When this was 
over every one returned home without guard and without 
suspicion. Sir Oliver de Clisson was the last, and, after 
bidding adieu to the king and the Duke of Touraine, he 
left the hotel, and found his servants and horses waiting 
for him in the square. There were not more than eight 
or ten torches which were borne before him as he rode 
down the broad street of St. Catherine. Sir Peter de 
Craon’s spies had so exerted themselves this day that he 
knew every particular respecting the constable—of his 
staying behind the rest of the company—the exact number 
of his horse and attendants. He had, in consequence, 
quitted his hotel with his men all mounted, and secretly 
armed; but there were not six among them who knew 
what his real intentions were. On advancing to the cause¬ 
way, near the place of St. Catherine, he and his people 
lay hid there, waiting for the constable to pass. 

The constable, having left the street of St. Pol, turned 
into the great square, advancing at a foot’s pace, with 
a torch on each side to light him, and engaged m the 
following conversation with one of his squires I am 
to have at dinner to-morrow my Lord of Touraine, the 
Lord de Coucy, and several more. Be sure and take 
care they have all things comfortable, and let nothing 
be spared.” As he said these words, Sir Peter de Craon 
and his company advanced, and, without saying a word, 
fell on the constable’s attendants and extinguished their 
torches. The constable thought at first that it was the 
Duke of Touraine who was playing him a trick, and cried 
out, “ My lord, by my faith this is too bad; but I excuse 
it you are so young, you make a joke of everything. 
At these words, Sir Peter de Craon, drawing his swojrd 
said—” Death 1 death 1 Clisson, you must die !’ Who 
art thou?” said Clisson. ” I am Peter de Craon, thine 
enemy, whom thou hast so often angered, and now thou 
shall pay for it.” Then calling to his people, he said, 
“Advance, advance.” He and his men then fell upon 
Sir Oliver, who was quite unarmed, except only a short 
cutlass not two feet long, which, however, he drew, and 
with it defended himself as long as he could. His serv- 
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arrts bemg quite defenceless were soon dispersed. Some 

° v ... r S ,. m f n 3sked if the y were to murder all. 

, j eS r’ " e replied, “ all who put themselves in a posture 
of defence. Sir Peter’s men fully intended to murder 
tne constable, and their master wished nothing more than 
to see it done; but, as I heard from some of those who 
had been in this attack, the moment they learnt that the 
person they were assassinating was the Constable of 
r ranee, their arms became nerveless through surprise, 
and fear made their blows weak. The constable defended 
himself tolerably well with his short cutlass; but his 
defence would have been of no avail if God’s providence 
had not protected him. After some time, he was villan- 
ously struck on the back part of his head, which knocked 
him off his horse, and in his fall he hit against the hatch of 
a baker’s door, who was already up attending to his busi¬ 
ness. Having heard the noise, and high words on the 
causeway, the baker had, fortunately for the constable, 
half-opened the hatch, and Sir Oliver, falling, burst it 
quite open, and rolled into the shop. Those on horse¬ 
back could not, of course, follow him, as the entrance 
was neither wide enough nor high enough for them. It 
must be owned, for truth, that God showed great favour 
to the constable; for if he had not fallen exactly against 
the hatch, or if it had been closed, he would infallibly have 
lost his life, and have been trampled to death by the 
horses. Several imagined that the blow on his head, 
which unhorsed him, must have caused his death; and Sir 
Peter said, “ Come, let us away, we have done enough; 
if he be not dead he can never recover from the last 
blow.” Upon this they collected, and leaving the place 
at a good trot, passed the gate of St. Anthony and gained 
the fields. 

Thus was Sir Oliver left for dead at the baker’s, who 
was much frightened when he learned that it was the 
constable. Sir Oliver’s attendants, who, as Sir Peter de 
Craon’s men were only bent on killing their master, were 
little hurt, collected together as well as they could, and, 
dismounting before the baker’s door, entered the shop, 
where they found their lord severely wounded on the 
head, and his face covered with blood. News of this 
was carried to the king, at the h6tel de St. Pol, just as 
he was getting into bed. In much alarm they said, 44 Ah, 
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sire 1 we dare not conceal from you a shocking event 
that haT just happened in Paris.” “What event?” 
asked the king. “ Your constable, Sir Oliver de Clisson, 
fs muriered/ “ Murdered !” repeated the king. “How 
and who has done it?” “ Sire, that we know not; but 
this misfortune has befallen him hard by, in the great 
street of St. Catherine.” “ Come, light torches quickly, 
and I will go and see him,” replied the king. The torches 
were soon g ready and carried by varlets. The king threw 
only a cloak over him, and the men-at-arms and the 
ushers of the guard of the palace escorted him. those 
who were gone to bed, on hearing what had passed, g° l 
up and followed the king, who on arriving at the baker s 
shop entered, but the chamberlains with the torches 
stayed without. The king found his constable nearly in 
the state he was represented to be, except that he was 
not dead, for his servants had stripped him to see if he 
had received many wounds. The first words the king 
said were, “ Constable, how fares jt with you? ^ Dear 

sire,” he replied, “but so so, and .. 

who has put you in this state?” - : 
his accomplices have traitorously, and without the small¬ 
est suspicion, attacked me.” “Constable, said the 
king, “ nothing shall ever be more severely punished tha^ 
this crime. Run quickly for doctors and surgeons. 
These had before been sent for, and they arrived from 
all quarters, particularly those attached to the king s 
person. The king, on seeing them, requested that they 
would attend Sir Oliver well; and then, addressing him¬ 
self to the constable, he added, “Take care of yourself, 
and do not think of them or any other business, lhey 
shall pay for it as if it were done to myself.” On this, 
the king took leave and returned to his palace, when he 
sent at once for the provost of Paris; and, as soon as 
he came, said to him, “ Take with you a body of ar ™ ed 
men and pursue that traitor, Peter de Craon, who has 
nearly murdered our constable.” The provost rephe , 
“ Sire, I will do everything in my power; but what road 

do vou suppose he has taken?” . 

At that time, the four principal gates of. Paris were 
alwavs open, night and day—a regulation which had been 
observed from the time the king returned from Flanders, 
after defeating the Flemings at the battle of Rosebecque, 


very weak.” “And 
“ Peter de Craon and 
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had their mall I ! ari f si ^ ns » showin g symptoms of rebellion, 
**5, l niahets taken from them. In order the more 

advised 0 th haS ? Se thC P ? nSia , nS ’ Sir ° liver de C,isson had 
advised the chains to be taken from across the streets 

nd the gates off their hinges, which had been done! 

and the gates had been, for the last ten years, lying 

against the walls, so that any one might enter or go out 
ot Paris at all hours. 


Now, observe how the seasons repay. Sir Oliver de 
Uisson reaped what he had sown. Had the gates and 
chains remained, Sir Peter de Craon would not have 
dared to commit this outrage, for he could never have 
got out of Paris; but knowing he could set off at any 
hour, he was encouraged thus to disgrace himself. When 
he left the constable he concluded he would never recover; 
but it was not so, as you have heard, to his great mortifi¬ 
cation. Sir Peter quitted Paris by St. Anthony’s gate 
about one o’clock in the morning, and, as some say, 
crossed the Seine at the bridge of Charenton, and con¬ 
tinued his road to Chartres; but, according to others, 
after going out of Paris, he returned by the gate of St. 
Honors, under Montmartre, and crossed the Seine at 
Pon£on. Whichever way he passed the river, he arrived 
at Chartres at eight o’clock in the morning, with some of 
the best mounted of his accomplices. On his way to 
Paris, he had ordered twenty horses to be in waiting 
for him at the house of a canon, who was a friend of 
his; but it had been better for him never to have known 
him, although the canon was ignorant of the crime he 
had committed. Sir Peter de Craon, on his arrival at 
Chartres, drank some wine, and changed horses, and 
then instantly departed, taking the road for Maine. He 
continued his journey until he came to his strong castle 
called Sabte, where he stopped and refreshed himself, and 
said he would go no further, but wait until he heard 
some intelligence of the constable. 

On Friday, the day following the assassination, it was 
all the news of Paris, and every one blamed Sir Peter de 
Craon. The Lord de Coucy, as soon as he heard of it. 
mounted his horse and rode to the constable’s hotel, and 
the Duke of Touraine accompanied the king on his next 
visit. The Duke of Berry, who was at Paris at the 
time, seemed to make light of what had passed. I, the 
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author of this history, was informed that if he had 
oleased the accident would not have happened, for it was 
Pn his power to have prevented it. The provost of Paris, 
with upwards of sixty horse, issued out of the gate of St. 
Honor6, on the traces of Sir Peter de Craon. On arriv¬ 
ing- at Pon?on, to cross the Seine, he asked the bridge- 
keener if any one had passed that morning, and the 
answer was, “ Yes, my lord, a company of about twelve 
horsemen- but I did not see among them any knight 
Sr ne^on whom I knew.” “And what road did they 
take?” demanded the provost. “ That, leading to 
Vannes,” said the bridge-master. “Ah replied the 
provost, “it may be they who are making for Cher- 
houre.” Upon this they quitted the road to Chartres, 
following that to Cherbourg, and thus lost all traces 

When they had proceeded along the road to Vannes 
till it was dinner-time, they met a knight of that country, 
hare-hunting; and making inquiry of him, he said that 
he had seen in the morning about fifteen horsemen riding 
over the fields, and he thought they were going to 
Chartres. The provost again changed his road and 
arriving in the evening at Chartres, learnt that bir re ter 
dc Craon had been at the canon’s house about eight 
o’clock in the morning, where he had disarmed himselt 
and changed horses. He now found that any further 
pursuit would be vain, as Sir Peter had got so much 
before him; and he, therefore, returned to Paris on 

Sa S^Mohn le Barrois, also, with sixty horse, had followed 
after Sir Peter de Craon, at the instigation of the king 
and the Duke of Touraine; but they were as unsuccessful 

as the provost. . . . . . 

On Saturday morning the officers of justice, who had 

been searching all the villages round Pans, discovered 
in a hamlet about seven leagues off two men-at-arms, 
squires to Sir Peter de Craon and his page who had 
stopped at this village from inability or unwillingness o 
proceed further. They were arrested, brought back to 
Paris and executed on the following Monday; before 
execution, however, they were led to the place where the 
crime had been committed, and each had his hand cut off 
at the wrist. They were then beheaded in the market- 
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p l a ce, and their bodies hung on a gibbet. On the Wed- 

Therann ° W f n r'’j. S,r PeterS house - stewar d was executed. 
Ihe canon of Chartres, at whose house Sir Peter had 

stopped to refresh himself and change horses, was ar¬ 
rested and confined to the bishop’s prison. Everything 
he possessed was confiscated, and himself condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment on bread and water. No excuses 
he could plead for his innocence in this matter were of 
the smallest avail, though he bore in Chartres the 
cnaracter of an honest and prudent man. 

Sir Peter de Craon was sadly vexed when he heard 
for certain that the constable was not dead, and that he 
had not received any wound that in six weeks’ time would 
prevent him from mounting- his horse. He, therefore 
considered that it would not be safe for him to remain 
where he was; so, giving- the charge of his castle to 
some of his own people, he took the road to Brittany, 
where he arrived without stopping, and found the duke 
at Susmet. The duke, on receiving Sir Peter, said to him, 

You are a poor creature who cannot slav a man when 
you have him in your power.” ‘‘My lord,” replied Sir 
Peter, “it was a damnable business. I believe all the 
devils in hell defended him, and preserved him from our 
blows.. Upwards of sixty thrusts and cuts were made at 
him with swords and cutlasses, and when he was knocked 
off his horse he had the good fortune to fall against the 
hatch of a baker’s shop, which was half open, and roll 
in. “ Well,” said the duke, ‘‘ it cannot be otherwise at 
present. Keep quiet near me; I am convinced that things 
cannot remain long as they now are. The king and 
constable will wage a serious war against me; however, 
since I promised you protection, I will keep my word.” 

Some days after this, intelligence was brought to the 
King of France that the Duke of Brittany had received 
Sir Peter de Craon; and immediately, at the advice of his 
counsellors, he summoned the duke to deliver him up. 
The duke, however, sent back word, excusing himself 
from knowing anything of Sir Peter, and requesting to be 
considered to have nothing to do with the quarrel. This 
answer was deemed by no means satisfactory, and war 
was immediately declared against the Duke of Brittany. 
The handsome hotel which Sir Peter had near the church* 
yard of St. John’s was ordered to be razed to the ground, 
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and the spot was given as an addition to the church- 
yard. 

Preparations for the war with Brittany were made with 
great vigour, and as soon as the constable was suffi¬ 
ciently recovered, the king and all who attended on the 
expedition advanced to Mans, where they remained three 
weeks; for, in consequence of the difference of opinion 
which was entertained upon this expedition, the king fell 
into a very feverish state, and was unfit to ride. His 
physicians told the Duke of Orleans and his uncles, that 
he was oppressed with too much business, and was not 
able to go through it—that rest and quiet were absolutely 
necessary; for that ever since he had left Amiens his 
health had not been so good as it was formerly. The 
king would not pay any attention to what the physicians 
said; he was so impatient to carry the war into Brittany, 
that he told his uncles he was always better when on 
horseback, and added, “ Whoever advises me to the con¬ 
trary will highly displease me, and show that he has not 
any love for me.” Out of affection for his uncles, how¬ 
ever, the king was prevailed upon to send four knights 
into Brittany, who remonstrated strongly with the duke 
upon the subject of Sir Peter de Craon’s conduct; but 
the duke answered, prudently, that he would be most 
happy to arrest him, and give him up to the king, if he 
knew where he w r as; and added, “ I do not feel that I 
am any way so blamable in this matter, that war should 
be declared against me; if it pleases God, I will never 
infringe the alliances that have been entered into be¬ 
tween my lord the King of France and myself, as well in 
regard to the marriage of our children as respecting other 
matters.” The king, upon the return of the French 
knights, expressed himself by no means satisfied, and 
declared, that since he had come so far, he would never 
return until he had humbled the Duke of Brittany. 

There was at this time a report in Mans, and many 
other places in France, that the Lady Jolande de Bar, 
Queen of Arragon, had thrown into prison four persons 
at Barcelona, a knight, who was unknown to her and her 
people, and who, from his refusal to tell his name, was 
thought to be Sir Peter de Craon ; and the queen wrote 
to the King of France an account of the arrest of this 
person. The king, however, was not inclined to put 
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any credit in this intelligence, for nothing would alter his 
opinion that Sir Peter de Craon was in Brittany; and 
without further delay he set out on his expedition. 

You must know, in order perhaps to account truly for 
what follows, that the king during his stay at Mans 
laboured hard and assiduously in the council, where he 
had but little assistance, and was besides not perfectly 
recovered in health. He had been the whole summer 
feeble in mind and body, scarcely eating or drinking any¬ 
thing, and almost daily attacked with fever, to which he 
was naturally inclined, and which was increased by any 
contradiction or fatigue. The insult offered to his con¬ 
stable affected him much, and his physicians and uncles 
noticed that at times his intellects were deranged; but 
they could not do anything with him, nor would he con¬ 
sent on any account to defer the expedition. 

As the king was passing through the forest of Mans, a 
strange accident happened to him: a man, bareheaded, 
with naked feet, clothed in a jerkin of white-russet, rushed 
out from the trees, and boldly seized the reins of his 
horse, saying, “King, ride no further, but return; for 
thou art betrayed.” The men-at-arms beat the man off, 
and he escaped; but his speech made such an impression 
on the king’s mind, that his understanding was shaken. 
He and his army passed on, it might be about twelve 
o’clock when they were clear of the forest. The heat 
and dust were most oppressive. The king rode by him¬ 
self, and the Dukes of Berry and Burgundy kept on his 
left at no great distance; two of his pages also followed 
him. As they were riding, the pages, who were but 
children, grew negligent of themselves and their horses, 
and the one who bore the king’s lance fell asleep, and let 
it fall on the casque of the page before him, which made 
• both the lance and casque ring loudly. The king was 
startled and alarmed, for he had in his mind the words of 
the man whom he met in the forest of Mans, and fancied 
a host of his enemies were come to slay him. In this 
distraction of mind he drew his sword, for his senses were 
quite gone, and advancing on the pages, he gave blows, 
indifferent on whom they fell, bawling out Advance, 
advance on these traitors.’’ He then made up to the 
Duke of Orleans, who was not far off, and the duke 
seeing him approach, and the state he was in, spurre 
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for my office is perpetually besieged by them; and as 
you and my Lord of Berry at present govern the king¬ 
dom, have the goodness to inform me?” The Duke of 
Burgundy replied, angrily, ” Clisson, Clisson, you need 
not trouble yourself about the state of France, for with¬ 
out your office it will be perfectly well governed; in an 
evil hour you have interfered with it. Quit my presence 
and leave my house,—let me never see you again; if it 
were not from regard to my own honour, I would have 
your other eye put out.” At these words the duke went 
away, leaving the Lord de Clisson astonished. He quitted 
the apartment very melancholy, taking a private way to 
his own hotel, without saying a word, and when there 
formed various plans for his future conduct. He foresaw 
that very shortly public affairs would be badly managed. 
Suspecting, after what had passed, that the Duke of 
Burgundy would arrest him, he determined not to wait 
the event, but ordered his most confidential servant to 
pack up all he should want, and in the evening set off 
from Paris, attended by only two persons, and continued 
his journey to his castle of Montlh^ry, seven leagues from 
the city, where he remained till he heard that he was 
pursued, when he retreated into Brittany, and entered 
another of his castles called Ch^teau-Josselin, which was 
well provided with all things. When the regents found 
that the constable had escaped, they resolved to proceed 
in a different manner. It was ordered, that he should 
be summoned by the court of parliament of Paris, to 
appear before it, and answer such charges as should be 
made against him, under pain of being dishonoured and 
banished from France. Commissioners were sent after 
him into Brittany to summon and arrest him. They went 
from town to town, demanding him, but without success; 
at length, being tired of the pursuit, they were obliged to 
return to Paris. Sir Oliver de Clisson was then publicly 
summoned in all legal form, allowing the usual interval 
between each summons, to prevent those attached to him 
saying, that hatred or malice had outstripped justice. 
After every adjournment was completed without any in¬ 
telligence received from him, and after he had been sum¬ 
moned, first at the door of the chamber of parliament, then 
publicly at the gates and on the steps of the palace, with 
every usual solemnity, without any answer being returned, 
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the most cruel sentence was passed by the court. He was 
banished the kingdom of France, for a false and wicked 
traitor to the crown, condemned to pay a fine of 100,000 
marks of silver, and be deprived for ever of the office of 
Constable of France. The Duke of Orleans was invited 
to be present when this sentence was passed, but he 
excused himself. 

The Dukes of Berry and Burgundy were there with a 
great many of the barons of France. This sentence 
made a great noise in France and elsewhere : some pitied 
him, and said, in secret, that he had been unjustly 
treated; others said, it was fortunate he had not been 
laid hold of and hanged, for he richly deserved it. In 
such a manner was Sir Oliver de Clisson accused, and 
the proverb says truly, “That those whom necessity 
forces to sell, have never a fair offer.” 

The king continued to reside at Creil, under the charge 
of Master William de Harseley, who was very attentive 
to him, and by little and little restored him to health. 
He first got rid of the fever and great heat he complained 
of, and then brought back to him his appetite, sleep, and 
recollections of things about him. Until he was strong 
enough to bear the removal for change of air, he allowed 
him to ride, hunt, and amuse himself with hawking. 

On the news of the king’s recovery, the whole kingdom 
of France was rejoiced, and most heartily and sincerely 
were thanksgivings offered up to God for having re¬ 
stored the king to his senses and memory. Master Wil¬ 
liam de Harseley was in high spirits, and not without 
reason, for he had performed an astonishing cure. It 
was thought desirable to retain him in the king’s service, 
but he excused himself, and so was permitted to depart, 
being presented with 1,000 crowns of gold, and an order 
for four horses on the post-master whenever he should 
please to come to court. I believe he never returned; 
but continued in the city of Laon, where he died very 
rich, being possessed of 30,000 francs. 
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To continue this noble and pleasant history, undertaken 
at the request of that very liberal and potent prince, my 
very dear lord and patron, Guy de Chastillon, Count de 
Blois, Lord of Avesnes, Chimay, Beaumont, Schoenho- 
ven, and Turgow; I, John Froissart, priest and chaplain 
to my very dear lord before named, and at this time 
treasurer and canon of Chimay and Lille in Flanders, set 
myself to work at my forge to produce new and notable 
matter relative to the wars between France and England 
and their allies, as clearly appears from the various treaties 
which are of this date, and which excellent materials, 
through the grace of God, I shall work upon as long as 
I live; for the more I labour at it, the more it delights 
me; just as a gallant knight or squire-at-arms, who loves 
his profession, the longer he continues in it, so much the 

more delectable it appears. 

You have had it before related that a truce had been 
agreed upon at Leulinghem between France and England 
for three years, and that ambassadors from France had 
accompanied the Dukes of York and Lancaster to London, 
to learn the intention of the king and parliament of Eng- 
land in regard to the advances which had been made at 
Amiens towards a solid peace between the two nations. 
These ambassadors had returned to France, for they were 
told nothing could be done in the matter till the, m ® et “ 
ine of the parliament, which was appointed to be holden 
at Westminster at Michaelmas. When it was known in 
England how grievously the King of France was afflicted, 
the business was much retarded; nevertheless the king 
and the Duke of Lancaster were desirous of peace, and 
if it had depended on them, the matter would have been 
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at once concluded; as it was, after considerable dis¬ 
cussion, it was determined that a truce should take place 
between the two countries, and their respective allies, by 
sea and land, to last from Michaelmas to St. John the 
Baptist’s day, and one year longer. 

Not long after this a marriage took place between a 
young squire of Vermandois and a damsel of the queen, 
both of the royal household ; the court was much pleased 
at it, and the king resolved that the wedding feast should 
be kept at his expense. It was held at the hotel of St. 
Pol, and great crowds of nobility attended, among whom 
were the Dukes of Orleans, Berry, and Burgundy, with 
their duchesses. The wedding-day was passed in dancing 
and rejoicing; the king entertained the queen at supper 
in great state, and every one exerted himself to add to 
the gaiety, seeing how much delighted the king ap¬ 
peared. There was in the king’s household a Norman 
squire, a near relative to the bridegroom, who thought 
of the following piece of pleasantry to amuse the king 
and the ladies. In the evening he provided six coats of 
linen covered with fine flax the colour of hair; in one of 
them he dressed the king, and the Count de Joigny, a 
young and gallant knight in another, Sir Charles de 
Poitiers had a third, Sir Evan de Foix the fourth, the son 
of the Lord de Nantouillet, a young knight, had the fifth, 
and Hugonin dressed himself in the sixth. When thus 
dressed they appeared like savages, for they were covered 
with hair from head to foot. This masquerade pleased 
the king greatly, and he expressed his pleasure to his 
squire; it was so secretly contrived that no one knew 
anything of the matter but the servants who attended 
them. Word was sent to the room where the ladies 
were, commanding in the king’s name that all the torches 
should be placed on one side, and that no person come 
near six savage men who were about to enter; the torch- 
bearers, therefore, withdrew on one side, and no one 
approached the dancers so long as the savages stayed in 
the room. The apartment was now clear of all but ladies, 
damsels, and knights and squires, who were dancing with 
them. Soon after the Duke of Orleans entered, attended 
by four knights and six torches, ignorant of the orders 
that had been given, and of the entrance of the savages; 
he first looked at the dancing, and then took part him- 
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self, just as the King of France made his appearance with 
five others dressed like savages, and covered from head 
to foot with flax to represent hair; not one person in 
the company knew them, and they were all fastened to¬ 
gether, while the king led them dancing. Every one was 
so occupied in examining them, that the orders about the 
torches were forgotten; the king, who was their leader, 
fortunately for him, advanced to show himself to the 
ladies, and passing by the queen, placed himself near 
the Duchess of Berry, who, though his aunt, was the 
youngest of the company. The duchess amused herself 
in talking with him, and as the king rose up, not wishing 
to discover himself, the duchess said, “ You shall not 
escape thus; I will know your name.” At this moment 
a most unfortunate accident befel the others, through the 
youthful gaiety of the Duke of Orleans, who, could he 
have foreseen the mischief he was about to cause, would 
not on any consideration have acted so. Being very in¬ 
quisitive to find out who they were, while the five were 
dancing he took one of the torches from his servants, 
and holding it too near, set their dresses on fire. Flax, 
you know, is instantly in a blaze, and the pitch with which 
the cloth had been covered to fasten the flax added to 
the impossibility of extinguishing it. They were likewise 
chained together, and their cries were dreadful; some 
knights did their utmost to disengage them, but the fire 
was so strong that they burnt their hands very severely. 
One of the five, Nantouillet, broke the chain, and rush¬ 
ing into the buttery, flung himself into a large tub of 
water, which was there for washing dishes and plates; 
this saved him, or he would have been burnt to death 
like the rest, but he was, withal, very ill for some time. 
The queen was so much alarmed that she fainted, for 
she knew that the king was one of the six; the Duchess 
of Berry, however, saved the king by throwing the train 
of her robe over him. This terrible accident happened 
about twelve o’clock at night, in the ball-room of the hdtel 
de St. Pol, and it was a most melancholy spectacle— 
of the four that were on fire, two died on the spot ; the 
other two, the bastard of Foix and the Count de Joigny, 
were carried to their hotels, and died two days afterwards 
in great agonies. This sad affair made a great disturb¬ 
ance in Paris, and the next morning the king and his 
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attendants mounted their horses, and rode through Paris 
rom the h6tcl de St. Pol to the church of Notre Dame 
o appease the people. The accident by degrees was for- 

obsequies, prayers, and alms were made for 
he dead. Ah . Count Gaston de Foix, hadst thou been 
alive and heard the cruel death of this thy favourite son 
1 know not how thou wouldst have been consoled 

We will now return to the affairs of France. Notwith¬ 
standing the king’s recovery, the Dukes of Berry and 
Burgundy still continued to govern as they pleased; the 
Lord de la Riviere and Sir John le Mercier were kept 
confined in the Bastile of St. Anthony, and it was current 
through Paris that they would be put to death; indeed, 
had the Duchess of Burgundy been listened to, they would 
have suffered a most disgraceful and public death, with¬ 
out hopes of mercy, for she hated them, because with 
Sir Oliver de Clisson they had advised the King of 
France to make the expedition into Brittany, to destroy 
her cousin the duke. 

You heard just now that the constable was publicly 
summoned by the parliament of Paris, and that com¬ 
missioners had been sent into Brittany after him, but to 
no purpose; the office, therefore, was declared vacant, 
and the Dukes of Berry and Burgundy, with their councils, 
who all hated him, and wished his ruin, determined to 
offer the appointment to the Lord de Coucy, who, how¬ 
ever, excused himself, and positively refused to accept it, 
though he should be forced to leave France. Seeing him 
so determined, they were obliged to look elsewhere, and 
at length they invested the Lord Philip d’Artois, Count 
d’Eu, with the high distinction, in consideration of his 
marriage with the Lady Mary of Berry, widow of the 
Lord Lewis de Blois. Sir Oliver de Clisson was soon 
informed that the Count d’Eu was nominated Constable 
°f France, and was to do the duty and receive the profits 
from the day of his appointment. To all this he was 
perfectly indifferent; he felt that his loyalty and honour 
were as firm as ever, and that he had never done any¬ 
thing against the king or crown of France, but that all 
these proceedings originated in the hatred and malice 
of the Dukes of Berry and Burgundy. This determined 
him to prosecute the war with prudence and vigour against 
the Duke of Brittany, and a severe and bloody struggle 
R 57 
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it was, for neither party, when they met, made a sham 
of fighting, but killed each other without mercy. Inc 
Lord de Clisson rode frequently from one of his castles 
to another, and being superior in numbers, had more 
ambuscades than the duke. None of the Breton chivalry 
would interfere by bearing arms on either side; but when 
the duke sent for them, they came to know what he 
wanted. He demanded from them aid and advice to 
correct his vassal Sir Oliver de Clisson, who had greatly 
misbehaved himself towards him. The barons of Brit- 
tany, such as the Viscount de Rohan, the Lord de Dinant, 
Sir Hermen de Lyon, and many more, excused them¬ 
selves by saying, that they were uninterested # in the 
quarrel, and therefore would not bear arms against the 
Lord de Clisson, but that they would heartily labour to 
mediate between him and the duke, if they knew how, 

or saw any probability • a - | a 9 J _ 

The duke, seeing he could not prevail on them to join 

him, and that in this warfare he was losing more men 
than the Lord de Clisson, consented to send the above- 
named barons to treat with him, and bring him under 
safe passport to Vannes, that they might confer to¬ 
gether. For the sake of doing good the knights willingly 
undertook the mission, and set out in search of Sir Oliver, 
whom, I believe, they found at Chateau-Josselin. They 
told him the message they were charged wth and urged 
him strongly to accept of peace. Sir Oliver, they 
said “ we are thus pressing, in the hope that you will be 
pleased to wait upon our lord, and for your safety and 
secure return we pledge ourselves to remain in your,castle 
of Tosselin, without ever stirring beyond the gates. lo 
this Sir Oliver replied, “ My good sirs what advantage 
can my death be to you ? do you think I know not the 
Duke of Brittany? The moment I shall be in his presence 
he will have me put to death in spite of h.s promises to 
you; and if I am killed your fate of course will be he 
same as my people will of course retaliate on you. 

•‘ Fair cousin,” replied Sir Charles de Dinant, you may 
say as you please; but the duke has the strongest desire 
to accommodate all matters of dispute; we therefore beg 
0° you to consent.” Sir Oliver answered, “I believe 
firmly that you wish me every good, but not on these 
terms; I will accept no other pledge for my safety than 
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his only son who is betrothed to a Princess of France; 

him send him hither, to remain under the guard of 
my men in Chateau-Josselin until I return, and I will 
set out at once to wait on him.” When the barons saw 
he was determined, they took their leave, and returned to 
\ annes to relate to the duke what Sir Oliver had said 
in regard to sending his son, the duke absolutely refused 
and the war continued on the same footing as before 
so that no merchants or others dared to travel the country! 
All commerce was at a stand in Brittany, which was 
severely felt in the cities and large towns; even the 
labourers and all husbandry were in a state of idleness. 

You have before heard of the conferences that were held 
at Amiens, respecting a peace between France and Eng¬ 
land, and on what terms the Duke of Lancaster had gone 
pack. The English, notwithstanding all that was urged 
in its favour, were unwilling to consent to a peace; be¬ 
cause the majority of the commons were desirous of war, 
and two-thirds of the young knights and squires knew 
not how to employ themselves, and looked to war as their 
means of support. However, they were forced to sub¬ 
mit to the opinions of the king, his uncles, and the more 
intelligent part of the nation. The Duke of Lancaster, 
considering the matter as well in regard to the welfare of 
his two daughters, the Queens of Castille and Portugal, 
as in respect to his nephew the King of England, who was 
greatly inclined to peace, took much pains to bring it 
about; because he thought it would, likewise, be for the 
honour and advantage of England. 

On the part of France, the Duke of Burgundy greatly 
exerted himself, for he found the whole weight of the 
government rested on him, since his nephews, the king 
and the Duke of Orleans, were weak in body and mind. 
The duke was a long-sighted politician, as I was told by 
those who ought to know; and he and the Duke of Lan¬ 
caster effected that the conferences should be renewed at 
Leulinghen, and that the commissioners should have full 


power to conclude a peace. The conferences were to be 
holden in the ensuing month of May, 1393. It had been 
thus agreed to by both parties, and commissioners were 
appointed by each king. On the part of the King of 
England, were his two uncles the Dukes of Lancaster and 
Gloucester; the last of whom was very popular with the 
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commons of England, and all others who preferred war to 
peace. From among the prelates were selected the Arch¬ 
bishop of York, the Bishop of London, and other clerks 
learned in the law, to expound the Latin letters. Soon 
after St. George’s day these lords repaired to Calais. 
The Dukes of Berry and Burgundy came to Boulogne, and 
the King of France to Abbeville, that they might be near 
at hand to the place of conference. It was told me, (for I, 
John Froissart, the writer of this history, was at Abbeville, 
that I might learn the truth of what was passing,) that 
after the procurations from the two kings had been verified 
as to the commissioners’ powers of concluding a peace, 
the French proposed that Calais should be demolished, 
so that it could never again be made habitable. The 
Dukes of Lancaster and Gloucester instantly answered, 
that they need not have made this proposition; for that 
Calais would be the very last town the crown of England 
would part from; and, if they intended this as a basis for 
treating, there was an end to the business, for they would 
hear nothing more. The Dukes of Berry and Burgundy, 
perceiving the commissioners of England so determined, 
dropped the matter, for they found it would be in vain to 
press it. The English for a time demanded restitution of 
everything that had been yielded to the late King 
Edward; and, in addition to these territories, the balance 
of the ransom that had been due when the war was 
renewed between France and England. This was resisted 
strenuously by the French dukes, who argued, with regard 
to the first demand, that it was impossible that the whole 
territory which had been yielded to King Edward should 
be restored ; for the inhabitants of the towns, castles, and 
lands, which had been assigned to England by the treaty 
of Bretigny, and afterwards confirmed at Calais in the 
year 1360, were too adverse to such restoration; and the 
King of France, to whom they had voluntarily surrendered 
themselves, had in consequence accepted their homage, 
eranted them protection, and such other privileges, on his 
royal word, as could not be broken. It was then resolved 
between the four dukes, on whom it solely depended 
whether there should be peace or war, that each party 
should reduce to writing their different grounds of treat¬ 
ing, and mutually deliver them to each other, to consider 
of them at their leisure, with their clerks learned in the 
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law, to determine on what parts they could agree to and 
what would not be accepted. This was assented to by 
all, for the dukes were before much fatigued in hearing 
the various papers read and discussed; more especially 
the English commissioners : for, as the conference was 
carried on in French, they were not so well used to the 
finesse and double meanings of that language as the 
natives, who turned and twisted it to their own advantage 
at. pleasure. Indeed, there were so many difficulties of 
this sort that the conferences were greatly lengthened. 
The English held themselves obliged to demand restitu¬ 
tion of all the lands dependent on Aquitaine and the 
profits since the commencement of the war, as they had 
been charged to do by the Parliament of England. To this 
the French would not agree; they were willing to yield 
the countries of Tarbes, Bigorre, Agen, and the Agenois, 
with Perigord, but declared they would never restore 
Cahors, Rouergue, Quercy, and Limousin, nor give up 
any part of Ponthieu or Guines, more than the English 
possessed at the present moment. On these grounds 
things remained as they were. They stood out for fifteen 
days, and only came to the conclusion that the matter 
should be laid before the two kings, which was done 
respectively by the Dukes of Berry and Burgundy to the 
King of France, and the Dukes of Lancaster and Gloucester 
to the King of England. The two kings, but more 
especially the King of France, were desirous of peace, and 
the four dukes received full power from their respective 
monarchs to conclude it: they, therefore, continued the 
conferences, and with such success that there was a report 
current in Abbeville of a peace having been made between 
France and England with their allies. But I, the author 
of this history, who at the time resided in Abbeville, to 
learn news, could never understand that a peace had been 
concluded; only the truces prolonged for four years, on 
sea and land, between all parties. 

In the month of September of this year, Robert de 
Geneve, who in this history we have called pope, died at 
his palace in Avignon. It happened to him just as he 
had wished, that he might die pope. He died, indeed, 
with the honour and state I have mentioned ; but whether 
he enjoyed these wrongfully or not, I shall not pretend 
to determine, for such matters do not belong to me. 
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Immediately upon his death, the cardinals at Avignon 
resolved to form a conclave, and elect one from among 
themselves as his successor. 

The health of the King of France, which had for some 
time been much impaired, was again beginning to return, 
to the great joy of all who loved him, and of his good 
queen, who had been in great affliction. The college of 
cardinals at Avignon elected the Cardinal Legate de Luna, 
pope; to say the truth, he was a devout man, and of a 
contemplative life, and he was chosen, subject to the 
approbation of the King of France and his council, other¬ 
wise the election would not have been maintained. 

Consider now how much the church must have been 
degraded by this schism, when those who were, or ought 
to have been, free, thus subjected themselves to the will 
of others whom they should have commanded. All the 
solemnities required at the coronation of a pope were 
paid to the Cardinal de Luna, who took the name of 
Benedict. He offered a general pardon to all clergy who 
should come to Avignon; and, by the advice of his 
cardinals, wrote letters to the King of France to announce 
his elevation to the papacy. I heard that the king paid 
but little attention to his letters, for he was not yet deter¬ 
mined whether to acknowledge him as pope or not; and 
to have the best advice on the occasion, he summoned 
before him the most learned and prudent clerks of the 
university of Paris, Master John Gigencourt and Master 
Peter Playons, who told the king, as did others, that the 
schism in the church corrupted the Christian faith; that 
the church ought not longer to be kept in this state; for, 
that all Christendom suffered from it; and that it was 
unbecoming the university to send Pope Benedict at 
Avignon lists of those priests who had need of briefs. The 
king, on hearing their opinions, thought them reasonable, 
and consented that there should be a cessation of such 
lists as were usually sent to the pope, until the disputes 
between the two popes were at an end. Things therefore 
remained in this state. The Duke of Berry strenuously 
supported the new pope. The Duke and Duchess of 
Burgundy, the Duke of Orleans, with many other great 
lords of France, dissembled their real opinions on the 
subject. The Duke of Brittany readily followed the 
opinion of the King of France; for he had been in former 
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times so scandalized by the information given him of the 
rebellion in the church, that he would never allow of 
Clement being a true pope, although the clergy paid him 
obedience. \\ hen any of the churches in France became 
vacant, the king disposed of them to clergymen without 
ever speaking of it to Pope Benedict, who as well as his 
cardinals were greatly surprised at such conduct, and 
began to fear the king would deprive them of the benefices 
they held in his realm. They resolved, therefore, to send 
a well instructed legate to France, to remonstrate with the 
king and council on the state of the church, and to learn 
their intentions; likewise to assure them that the pope 
they had elected was only conditionally chosen in case of 
his proving agreeable to the king; but, that otherwise 
they would dethrone him, and exalt another more to his 
pleasure. It happened about this period that a legate 
came from Pope Boniface to the King of France, who 
listened to his arguments and sermons with great 
pleasure. The legate from Avignon, a subtle and learned 
clerk, was also heard by the king and his court, and those 
attached to the pope at Avignon took good care to push 
him forward, and contrived that he should often have 
audiences. It was the opinion of the council, but it was 
not without great difficulty the university of Paris sub¬ 
scribed to this opinion, that means should be found to 
make the rival popes resign their dignities, as well as all 
the cardinals, and then select the most learned and prudent 
among the clergy from Germany, France, and other 
countries, who should form a general council; and, with¬ 
out favour or affection to any party, restore the church 
to its former unity, discipline, and stability. This idea, 
which was proposed in the presence of the king, and the 
Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, in council, was approved 
of; and the king having agreed to it, said he would cheer¬ 
fully write on the subject to the kings of Germany, 
Bohemia, Hungary, and England ; and that he thought he 
could depend on the Kings of Castille, Navarre, Arragon, 
Sicily, Naples, and Scotland, obeying whatever pope he 
should acknowledge. Letters were accordingly sent off to 
the kings above mentioned; but answers were not returned 
by them so soon as was expected. 

It is time, however, that we now quit this subject, and 
speak of other matters. The truces that had been agreed 
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upon between the Kings of France and England, and their 
allies, were well observed on sea and land. There were, 
however, some pillagers still in Languedoc, who came 
from foreign countries; and you may suppose that the 
captains of such forts as Lourde in Bigorre, Bouteville, 
and Mortaigne, were sorely vexed that they could no longer 
overrun the country, and make their accustomed pillages ; 
as they had been particularly forbidden to infringe the 
articles of the truce under pain of being severely 
punished. 

At this period an expedition against Ireland was pro¬ 
posed in the English council; for, in the truces which 
King Richard had agreed to with France and her allies, 
young as he was, he had reserved Ireland from being 
included, as his predecessors had always claimed it as 
their right; and his grandfather, King Edward of happy 
memory, had signed himself King and Lord of Ireland, 
and had continued his wars against the natives, notwith¬ 
standing his pressure from other quarters. The young 
knights and squires of England, eager to signalize them¬ 
selves in arms, were rejoiced to learn that King Richard 
intended leading a large power, of men-at-arms and 
archers, into Ireland; and that he had declared that he 
would not return thence until he should have settled every¬ 
thing to his satisfaction. It was at the same council 
ordered that the Duke of Lancaster, who in his time had 
laboured hard on sea and land for the augmentation of the 
honour of England, should make a journey to Aquitaine 
with 500 men-at-arms and 1,000 archers. He was to 
embark at Plymouth or Southampton, as he pleased. It 
was the intention of King Richard and his council, that 
the Duke of Lancaster should hold in perpetuity for 
himself and heirs the whole territory of Aquitaine, with all 
its seneschalships and domains, in such manner as King 
Edward of England, his father, and the former Dukes 
of Aquitaine, had held them, and which King Richard 
held at this moment, with the reserve of homage to the 
kings of England. The Duke of Lancaster was to enjoy 
all other rights, lordships, and rents, which stipulation 
was confirmed by the king wholly and fully under his seal. 
The Duke of Lancaster was very thankful for this mag¬ 
nificent gift, as he had reason to be, for, in truth, the 
duchy of Aquitaine has wherewithal to enable its lord to 
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nL?/ fh ran L d eSt l te - H ? accordin ?'y thanked, in the first 
p ace, the king his nephew, then his brothers, and the 

barons and prelates of the council; after which he began 

to make most sumptuous preparations for crossing the 

sea, and taking possession of his duchy. Purveyors were 

likewise busy in preparing on a large scale for the king’s 

expedition to Ireland. Both these expeditions were 

delayed about two months, by an event which I will now 
relate. 

The Lady Anne, Queen of England, to the great distress 
of the king and her household, fell sick, and her disorder 
increased so rapidly that she departed this life on the 
heast of Whitsuntide, in the year of grace 1394. The 
king and all who loved her were greatly afflicted at her 
death. She was buried in the cathedral church of London; 
but her obsequies were performed at leisure, for the king 
would have them magnificently done. Abundance of wax 
was sent for from Flanders, to make flambeaux and 
torches, and the illumination was so great on the day of 
the ceremony that nothing like to it was ever before seen. 
The queen left no issue, for she had never born children. 

Although the expeditions to Ireland and Aquitaine were 
delayed by the queen’s death, those lords who were named 
to go to Ireland did not fail to continue their preparations; 
and as their purveyances were ready, they sent them 
across the sea to Ireland from Brisco, and Lolighet in 
Wales; and the conductors were ordered to carry them 
to a city in Ireland, called Dimelin, which had always been 
steadily attached to England, and was an archbishopric. 

Soon after St. John Baptist’s day, King Richard left 
London, and took the road to Wales. Those ordered to 
attend him began their journey, such as his two uncles of 
York and Gloucester, the Earl of Kent, half-brother to the 
king, Sir Thomas Holland, his son, the Earl of Rutland, 
son of the Duke of York, the Earl Marshall, the Earls 
of Salisbury and Arundel, Sir William Arundel, the Enr\ 
of Northumberland, Sir Thomas Percy, his brother, High 
Steward of England, the Earls of Devonshire and Notting¬ 
ham, with numbers of knights and squires. A consider¬ 
able body remained at home to guard the borders of 
Scotland; for the Scots are a wicked race, and pay no 
regard to truces or respites, but as it suits their own con¬ 
venience. At the time the King of England undertook 
*R 57 
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this expedition, he had not the company of his other half- 

Mount UTS* ™ » return through Hungaj 

where Ve had been handsomely treated by the kmg and 
his court, that the King of Hungary and Amurat were to 
have a battle, he declared that he would not fail to be 
present. The King of England had with him in his Irish 

The army, on lknding, quartered themselves in he 
country round Dublin; and the king, his uncles, and the 

prelates were accommodated in the city. Iwast0 ^’ th J 
during the campaign they were well supplied with a ‘‘ S °“S 
of provisions ; for the English are expert m war and know 
well how to forage, and take proper care of themselves 

and h ° rs ® S o Froissart, treasurer and canon of chim ay. 
had during my stay at Abbeville, a great desire to see 

;^Se° f Several reasons 

as, ? 

Uken wre P to a form S a^ollektion ofVu *the poetry on love 

and morality that I had composed during the last twenty- 

four "years which I had caused to be fairly written and 

Uuminated I was also minded to go to England from a 
illuminated * Richard, whom I had not seen since 
desire to s“ Kmg K.cn ^ ^ cathedral of Bordeaux; 

nf Tulv and on Wednesday by nine o’clock arrived at 
Canterbury*, to visit the shrine of St Thomas and he 
Tomb of thk late Prince of Wales, who had been bur ed 
hTre I heard high mass, made my offerings at the 
shrine, and returned to my inn to dinner; when I heard 

f thought"Ver a e S fore TO thkt°it Vodd'befell to wait his 
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mxed; but they were all new faces to me. I did not 

chanTed^ -° ne ? f then l ; timeS and P erson s had greatly 

years n a sr' nCe i Z™ T ,n En ? land - eight-and-twenty 
S «?“*■ ’ ? ddre f ed myself to Sir Thomas Percy, 

US* hi Engla J nd ’ whom 1 found g ra cious and of 

agreeable manners; and who offered to present me to the 

kmg. He went to the king's apartment for that purpose, 

° ' f " e ; e P r °P er time ’ hut finding he had retired 
0 rest, he bade me return to my inn. When I thought 

the kmg- might be risen, I went again to the palace of the 
archbishop, where he lodged; but Sir Thomas Percy and 
his people were preparing to set out for Ospringe, whence 
he had come that morning. I asked Sir Thomas’s advice 
how to act. “ For the present,” he said, “ do not make 
tarther attempts to announce your arrival, but follow the 
king, and I will take care when he comes to his palace in 
the country, which he will do in two days, that you shall 
be well lodged as long as the court tarries there.” The 
king was going to a beautiful palace in the county of 
Kent, called Leeds Castle, and I followed Sir Thomas 
Percy’s advice, by taking the road to Ospringe. I lodged 
at an inn where I found a gallant knight of the king’s 
chamber, who had that morning stayed behind on account 
of a slight pain in his head with which he had been seized 
on the preceding night. This knight, Sir William de 
Lisle, seeing that I was a foreigner and a Frenchman, 
made acquaintance with me, and I with him, for the 
English are courteous to strangers. He asked my situa¬ 
tion and business in England, which I related to him at 
length, as well as what Sir Thomas Percy had advised me 
to do. He replied, that I could not have better advice, 
for that the king would, on Friday, be at Leeds Castle, 
and would there find his uncle the Duke of York. J was 
well pleased to hear this, for I had letters to the duke, and 
when young was known to him. As a means of gaining 
greater intimacy with the king’s household, I courted the 
acquaintance of Sir William de Lisle. On the Friday we 
rode together, and by the way I asked, if he had accom¬ 
panied the king on his expedition to Ireland. He said 
he had. I then asked if there were any foundation in 
truth for what was said of St. Patrick’s Hole. He replied, 
there was; and that he and another knight, during the 
king’s stay at Dublin, had been there. They entered it 
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at sunset, remained there the whole night, and came out 
at sunrise the next morning. I requested he would tell 
me whether he saw all the marvellous things which are 
said to be seen there. He made the following answer . 

“ When 1 and my companion had passed the entrance 
the cave, called the Purgatory of St. Patrick, we descended 
three or four steps, (for you go down into it like a cellar,) 
when we found our heads so much affected by the heat, 
that we seated ourselves on the steps which are of stone, 
and such a drowsiness came over us that we slept 
whole night.” 1 asked if, when asleep, they knew where 
they were, and what visions they had. He said they had 
many strange dreams, and they seemed, as they imagined, 
to see more than they would have done if they had been 
• HpHs This they were both assured of. wnen 

moX came, Ind we "were awake, the door of the cave 
was opened, for so we had ordered it, and we came out, 

but instantly lost all recollection of ever >' t ^ „ We , ^ 
seen, and looked upon the whole as a phantom. I did 
not push the conversation further, although I should have 
much liked to have heard what he would say_of IreIa ™j, 
but other knights joined us, and so we rode to Leeds 
Castle where the king and his court arrived shortly 
after ’ The Duke of York was there already, and 1 made 

myself known to him by presenting letters from h.s 
cousins the Count of Hainault and the Count d Ostrevant. 
On being introduced to the king, I was graciously and 
kindly received. He took all the letters I Presented to 
him • and having read them attentively, said 1 was 
weTcome, and that since 1 had belonged to the household 
of the late king and queen, 1 must consider myself still 
as of the royal household of England. Thisi day I did not 
offer him the book I had brought; for Sir Thomas Percy 
told me it was not a fit opportunity, as he was much 

occupied with serious business. 

The council was deeply engaged on two subjects: first, 

in respect to a negotiation with France to treat of 
marriage between the king and the Lady Isabella, eldes 
daughter of the King of France, who at that time was 
about eight years old; and, secondly, in respect to the 
chief magistrates of Bordeaux, who had come to England 
and greatly persecuted the king since his return 
Ireland, for an answer to their petitions and remonstrances 
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on the gift the king had made his uncle, the Duke of 
Lancaster, of all Aquitaine with its lordships, baronies, 
and dependencies. In order that these matters might 
more fully be considered, the king summoned the principal 
barons and prelates of the realm to meet him on Mag¬ 
dalene day, at his palace of Eltham, seven miles from 
London, and the same distance from Dartford. And when 
the king and his council quitted Leeds Castle on his way 
thither, I set out with them. The king arrived at Eltham 
on a Tuesday, and the next day the lords came from all 
parts. 

The parliament was holden in the king’s apartment; and 
the knights from Gascony, and the deputies from the 
cities and towns, as well as those sent by the Duke of 
Lancaster, were present. I cannot say what passed at 
this parliament; for I was not admitted, nor were any 
present but the members of it. It sat for upwards of 
four hours. When it was over, I renewed my acquaintance 
after dinner with an ancient knight whom I well knew in 
my youth. His name was Sir Richard Sturry, and he 
was one of the principal advisers of the king. He immedi¬ 
ately recollected me, though it was twenty-four years 
since we had seen each other, and from him I learnt many 
particulars respecting the dispute with Gascony and 
Aquitaine. On the Sunday the whole council went to 
London except the Duke of York, who remained with the 
king, and Sir Richard Sturry. These two, in conjunction 
with Sir Thomas Percy, mentioned me again to the king, 
who desired to see the book I had brought for him. I 
presented it to him in his chamber, and laid it upon his 
bed. He opened it and looked into it with much pleasure. 
He ought to have been pleased, for it was handsomely 
written and illuminated, and bound in crimson velvet, with 
ten silver-gilt studs, and roses of the same in the middle, 
with two large clasps of silver-gilt, richly worked with 
roses in the centre. The king asked me what the book 
treated of. I replied—Of love. He was pleased with the 
answer, and dipped into several places, reading parts 
aloud; for he read and spoke French perfectly well; and 
then gave it to one of his knights to carry to his oratory, 
and made me many acknowledgments for it. 

It happened the same Sunday after the king had re¬ 
ceived my book so handsomely, that an English squire 

- 1 ' i t 
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called Henry Castide made acquaintance with me, and 
having been informed that I was an historian, he addressed 
me thus: " Sir John, have you as yet found any one to 
eive you an account of the late expedition to Ireland, and 
how four kings of that country submitted themselves to 
King Richard?” I replied, I had not. “ I will tell it you 
then,” said the squire, who might be about fifty years 
old ” in order that, when you return home, you may at 
your leisure insert it in your history, to be had in perpetual 
remembrance.” He began as follows : “ It is not in the 
memory of man that any King of England ever led so 
large an armament of men-at-arms and archers to make 
war on the Irish as the present king. He remained 
upwards of nine months in Ireland at a great expense, 
which, however, was cheerfully defrayed by his kingdom. 
Only gentlemen and archers had been employed on the 
expedition, and there were with the king 4,000 knights and 
squires, and 30,000 archers, all regularly paid every week. 
To tell you the truth, Ireland is one of the worst countries 
to make war in or to conquer, for there are such im¬ 
penetrable and extensive forests, lakes, and bogs, that 
there is no knowing how to pass them and carry on the 
war advantageously; it is so thinly inhabited, that when¬ 
ever the Irish please they desert the towns and take refuge 
in the forests, living in huts made of boughs like wild 
beasts. Moreover, whenever they perceive any parties 
advancing with hostile intentions, and about to enter their 
country, they fly to such narrow passes, that it is im¬ 
possible to follow them. When they find a favourable 
opportunity to attack the enemies to advantage, which 
from their knowledge of the country frequently happens, 
they fail not to seize it; and no man-at-arms, be he 
ever so well mounted, can overtake them, so light of foot 
are they. Sometimes they leap from the ground behind a 
horseman and embrace the rider so tightly, that he can in 
no way get rid of them. The Irish have pointed knives 
with broad blades, sharp on both sides, like a dart head, 
with which they kill their enemies; but they never consider 
them as dead, until they have cut their throats like sheep, 
opened their bellies, and taken out their hearts, which they 
carry off with them; and some, who are well acquainted 
with their manners, say, that they devour them as 
delicious morsels. They never accept of ransom for their 
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P 7?" CrS i and "' hen in an >' skirmishes they find they have 
not the advantage, they instantly separate and hide them¬ 
selves in hedges, bushes, or holes under ground, so that 
they seem to disappear, no one knows whither. Sir 
U ilharn \\ indsor, who had made war in Ireland longer 
than any other English knight, has never been able during 
his residence among them to learn correctly their manners 
nor the condition of the people. They are a very hardy 
race, of great subtlety, and of various tempers, paying no 
attention to cleanliness, nor to any gentleman, although 
the country is governed by kings, of whom there were 
several; but seem desirous to remain in the savage state 
in which they have been brought up. True it is, that four 
of the most potent kings of Ireland have submitted to the 
King of England, but more through love and good humour 
than by battle or force. The Earl of Ormond, whose 
lands join their kingdoms, took great pains to induce them 
to go to Dublin, where the king our lord presided, and to 
submit themselves to him and to the crown of England. 
This was considered by every one as a great acquisition, 
and the object of the armament accomplished ; for, during 
the whole of King Edward’s reign, he had never such 
success as King Richard. The honour is great, but the 
advantage little; for with such savages nothing can be 
done. 

“ J will tell you an instance of their savageness; you 
may depend upon its truth, for I was an eye-witness of 
what I shall relate, as they were about a month under my 
care and governance at Dublin, to learn the usages of 
England, by orders of the king and council, because I 
knew their language as well as I did English and French; 
for in my youth I was educated among them, and Earl 
Thomas, father of the present Earl of Ormond, kept me 
with him out of affection for my good horsemanship. 

“ It happened that the earl above mentioned was sent 
with 300 lances and 1,000 archers, to make war on the 
Irish. The Earl of Ormond, whose lands bordered on 
his opponent’s, had that day mounted me on one of his 
best horses, and I rode by his side. The Irish having 
formed an ambuscade, advanced from it; but were so 
sharply attacked by the English archers that they soon 
retreated. The earl pursued them and I kept close by 
him; it chanced in their pursuit, that my horse took fright 
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and ran away with me into the midst of the enemy. My 
friends could never overtake me; and in passing through 
the Irish, one of them, by a great feat of agility, leaped 
on the back of my horse and held me tight with both 
his arms, but did me no harm; for more than two hours 
he pressed my horse forward, and conducted him to a 
large bush in a very retired spot, where he found his com¬ 
panions, who had run thither to escape the English. He 
seemed much rejoiced at having made me his prisoner, 
and carried me to his house, which was strong and in a 
town surrounded with wood, palisades, and stagnant 
water. His name was Bryan Costeret, and a very hand¬ 
some man he was. I have frequently made inquiries 
after him, and hear that he is still alive, but very old. 
This Bryan kept me with him seven years, and gave me 
his daughter in marriage, by whom I have two girls. 

“ 1 w ill tell you how I obtained my liberty. It happened 
in the seventh year of my captivity, that one of the kings, 
Arthur Macquemaire, King of Leinster, raised an army 
against Lionel, Duke of Clarence, son of Edward, King of 
England, and both armies met very near the city of 
Leinster. In the battle that followed many were slain 
and taken on both sides; but the English gaining the 
day, the Irish were forced to fly, and the King of Leinster 
escaped. The father of my wife was made prisoner, under 
the banner of the Duke of Clarence; and, as Bryan Cos¬ 
teret was mounted on my horse, which was remembered 
to have belonged to the Earl of Ormond, it was then first 
known that I was alive, that he had honourably enter¬ 
tained me at his house in Herpelin, and given me his 
daughter in marriage. The Duke of Clarence, Sir William 
Windsor, and all of our party, were well pleased to hear 
this news; and Bryan was offered his liberty, on condition 
that he gave me mine, and sent me to the English army, 
with my wife and children. He at first refused the terms, 
from his love to me, his daughter, and our children; but 
when he found none other would be accepted, he agreed, 
provided my eldest daughter remained with him. I re¬ 
turned to England and fixed my residence at Bristol; my 
two children are married—the one in Ireland has three 
boys and two girls, and her sister four boys and two 
daughters. 

“ Because the Irish language is as familiar to me as 
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English, for I have always spoken it in my family, I was 
chosen by our lord and king to teach and accustom to the 
manners of the English these four Irish kings, who have 
sworn obedience for ever to England. I must say, that 
these kings were of coarse manners and understanding; 
and, in spite of all that I could do to soften their language 
and nature, very little progress has been made, for they 
would frequently return to their former coarse behaviour. 

“I will more particularly relate the charge that was 
given me over them, and how I managed it. The King 
of England intended that these four kings should adopt 
the manners, appearance, and dress of the English; for he 
wanted to create them knights. He gave them, first, a 
very handsome house in the city of Dublin, for themselves 
and attendants, where I was ordered to reside with them, 
and never to leave the house without absolute necessity. 

I had been with them for three or four days without any 
way interfering, that we might become accustomed to each 
other. I observed that, as they sat at table, they made 
grimaces, and I resolved in my own mind to make them 
drop that custom. When these kings were seated at 
table, and the first dish was served, they would make their 
minstrels and principal servants sit beside them, eat from 
their plates, and drink from their cups. They told me 
this was a praiseworthy custom in their country, where 
everything was in common but their bed. I permitted this 
to be done for three days; but on the fourth I ordered the 
tables to be laid out and covered properly, placing the 
four kings at an upper table, the minstrels at another 
below, and the servants lower still. They looked at each 
other and refused to eat, saying, I had deprived them of 
the old custom in which they had been brought up. In 
order to appease them, I replied, with a smile, that their 
custom was not decent nor suitable to their rank, nor 
would it be honourable for them to continue it: for, that 
now they should conform to the manners of the English ; 
and to instruct them in these particulars was the motive of 
my residence with them. When they heard this, they 
made no farther opposition to whatever I proposed. They 
had another custom which I knew to be common in that 
country, which was the not wearing breeches. I had, in 
consequence, plenty of breeches made of linen and cloth, 
which I gave to the kings and their attendants, and accus- 
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tomed them to wear them. I took away many rude 
articles as well in their dress as in other things, and had 
great difficulty at first to induce them to wear robes of 
silken cloth, trimmed with squirrel-skin or miniver; for 
the kings only wrapped themselves up in an Irish cloak. 
In riding, they neither used saddles nor stirrups; and I 
had some trouble to make them conform in this respect 
to the English manners. I once made inquiry concerning 
their faith; but they seemed so much displeased, that I 
was forced to silence; they said they believed in God, and 
the Trinity, without any difference from our creed. I 
asked what pope they were inclined to; they replied, 
without hesitation, ‘ to that of Rome.’ I inquired if they 
would like to receive the order of knighthood, for the king 
would willingly create them such after the usual mode of 
France and England, and other countries. They said, 
they were knights already, which ought to satisfy them. 

I asked when they were so made. They answered, at 
seven years old : that, in Ireland, a king makes his son 
a knight, and should the child have lost his father, then 
the nearest relation; and a young knight begins to learn 
to tilt with a light lance, against a shield fixed to a post 
in a field, and the more lances he breaks, the more 
honour he acquires. 4 By this method,’ added they, 4 are 
our young knights trained, more especially kings’ sons.’ 
Although I asked this, I was before well acquainted with 
the manner of educating their children to arms. I made 
no further reply than by saying, that this kind of childish 
knighthood would not satisfy the King of England, and 
that he would create them in another mode. They asked 
in what manner. I answered, 4 In church, with most 
solemn ceremonies.’ And I believe they paid attention to 
what I said. 

“ About two days after this, the king was desirous to 
create these kings knights; and the Earl of Ormond, who 
spoke Irish well, was sent to wait on them, that they 
might have more confidence in the message from the king 
and council. On his arrival they showed him every re¬ 
spect, which he returned, and they seemed happy at his 
coming. The result of the interview was, that the four 
kings were made knights in the cathedral of Dublin, by 
the hand of the King of England on the Feast of our 
Lady, in March, which that year fell on a Thursday. The 
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four kings watched all the Wednesday night in the 
cathedral; and on the morrow, after mass, they were 
created knights with much solemnity. They were very 
richly dressed, and that day dined at the table of King 
Richard. It was certainly, Sir John, a great novelty, to 
see four Irish kings.” ”1 readily believe you,” I said, 
“ and would have given a great deal to have been there. 
Last year I had made arrangements for coming to 
England, and should have done so had I not heard of the 
death of Queen Anne. But I wish to ask you one thing 
which has much surprised me; I should like to know 
how these four Irish kings have so readily submitted to 
King Richard, when his valiant grandfather, who was so 
much redoubted everywhere, could never reduce them to 
obedience, and was always at war with them? You have 
said, it was brought about by a treaty, and the grace of 
God : the grace of God is good, and of infinite value to 
those who can obtain it; but we see few lords now-a-days 
augment their territories otherwise than by force.” To 
this, Henry Castide answered, “ In truth, Sir John, I 
cannot fully explain how it was brought about; but it is 
generally believed by most of our party that the Irish were 
exceedingly frightened at the great force the king landed 
in Ireland, where it remained nine months. The coasts 
were so surrounded, that neither provisions nor mer¬ 
chandise could be landed. The inland natives, however, 
were indifferent to this, as they are unacquainted with 
commerce, and live like wild beasts. Those who reside 
on the coast opposite to England are better informed, and 
accustomed to traffic. King Edward of happy memory 
had in his reign so many wars to provide for, in France, 
Brittany, Gascony, and Scotland, that his forces were 
dispersed in different quarters, and he was unable to send 
any great armament to Ireland. Formerly, when Saint 
Edward, who had been canonized, and was worshipped 
with much solemnity by the English, was their king, they 
defeated the Danes on sea and land. This Saint Edward, 
King of England, Lord of Ireland and of Aquitaine, the 
Irish loved and feared more than any other king of 
England, before or since. It was for this reason, that, 
when our king went thither last year, he laid aside the 
leopards and flowers-de-luce, and bore the arms of Saint 
Edward, emblazoned on all his banners : these were a 
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cross patent or, on a field gules, with four doves argent 

on the shield or banner as you please. 

“ This we heard was very pleasing to the Irish, and in¬ 
clined them more to submission; for, in truth, the ancestors 
of these four kings had done homage and service to St. 
Edward: they also considered King Richard to be a 
prudent and conscientious man. Thus have I related to 
you how our king accomplished the object of his expedi¬ 
tion to Ireland, Keep it in your memory, and when you 
return home insert it in your chronicles.” “ Henry,” said 
I, “ you have well spoken, and it shall be done. 

Upon this, we separated; and meeting soon after the 
herald March, I said, “ March, tell me what are the arms 
of Henry Castide, for I have found him very agreeable, 
and he has kindly related to me the history of the king's 
expedition to Ireland?” “He bears for arms,” replied 
March, “ a chevron gules on a field argent, with three 
besants gules, two above the chevron and one below.” 
I remained in the household of the King of England as 
long as I pleased; but I was not always in the same place, 
for the king frequently changed his abode. He went to 
Eltham, Leeds Castle, Kingston, Shene, Chertsey, and 
Windsor. I was told, for truth, that the king and his 
council had written to the Duke of Lancaster to return to 
England, for those from Aquitaine had lately declared 
they would not submit to any other lord than the King of 


England. 

I will now say something of the Earl of Rutland, the 
Earl Marshal, and other English ambassadors, who had 
been sent to France, to treat of a marriage between King 
Richard and the young daughter of the King of France. 
These ambassadors, during their stay at Pans, were fre¬ 
quently with the king, who, together with his brother and 
uncles, showed them every attention, out of respect to the 
King of England. They were, however, some time before 
they could obtain an answer to their proposals; for it Was 
a matter of great surprise to every one, that the English 
should be so forward to offer such an alliance, after the 
bitter wars that had been carried on between the two 
nations for such a length of time. Some in the council 
said, “ We think, that before such a measure can take 
place, there ought to be a solid peace established between 
France, England, and their allies. 
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The Chancellor of France, at this period Sir Arnaud de 
Corbie, was a very wise man, who saw far into events 
likely to happen, and knew well the different interests that 
swayed the kingdom; at his advice principally it was de¬ 
termined that the ambassadors from England should re¬ 
ceive kind answers, and have hopes given them, before 
their departure, that their proposal would be complied 
with. The Queen of France resided at the hotel of St. 
Pol, on the banks of the Seine; and the better to please 
the English lords, their request to visit the queen and the 
children was granted. They had been at first refused, for 
the council excused themselves by saying, that the princess 
was but a child; and that, at her age of eight years, 
nothing could be judged as to what she might turn out. 
She had, however, been well educated, and this she showed 
the English lords when they waited on her; for when the 
Lord Marshal had dropped on his knees, saying, 
“ Madame, if it please God, you shall be our lady and 
queen;” she instantly replied, without any one advising 
her, “ Sir, if it please God, and my lord and father, that 
I shall be Queen of England, I shall be well pleased 
thereat: for I have been told that I shall then be a great 
lady.” She made the Earl Marshal rise, and taking him 
by the hand led him to the queen, who was much pleased 
at her answer. The appearance and manners of the young 
princess were very agreeable to the English ambassadors, 
and they thought among themselves that she would be a 
lady of high honour and great worth. 

When they had stayed at Paris more than twenty days, 
having had their expenses defrayed by the King of France, 
they received favourable answers to their demands from 
the king and council, with great hopes that the object of 
their mission would be accomplished, but not immediately; 
for the princess was very young, and had likewise been 
betrothed to the son of the Duke of Brittany. This 
obstacle, they were told, must first be got over before any¬ 
thing could be done in the matter; it must, therefore, re¬ 
main in this state the ensuing winter; and during Lent 
the King of France would send to England information of 
what had been done. The ambassadors then took leave 
of the queen, her daughter, the Lady Isabella, and the 
rest of the court, and left Paris for England. The king 
was much rejoiced at their return, and at the answer 
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which they brought. About this time the Lord de la 
Riviere and Sir John le Mercier obtained their liberty, to 
the great joy of all who were attached to them. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Differences between Sir Oliver de Clisson and the Duke of Brittany noo»e^d-T hi* 
Interview-Threats of Bajazet-The King of Hungary makes war roust^Tttrk** 
assisted by John, son of the Duke of Burgundy-Tax levied by the duke to> f»y his 
son's expenses—The Queen of Naole. and Sir Peter de Craon- he Duke of 
Lancaster marries his third wife-Nicopoh in Turkey besieged by tbe Chnstun 
army-u.ooo Turks overthrown by the Lord de Coucy—the Duke of Gloucester 
desires to prevent the alliance between France and England—the Counts of Hal “uJ l 
and Ostrevant prepare to invade Friesland—Fier-a-bras de Vertam collects men-at- 
arms in England—King Richard goes to Calais—The great Frieslander Defeat of 
the Fries landers. 


You have heard much of the feuds between the Duke of 
Brittany and Sir Oliver de Clisson, and that whenever the 
two parties met a deadly engagement ensued. In this 
warfare, however, Sir Oliver had the advantage, for two- 
thirds of the country were in his favour. Now, the end 
of the quarrel was as follows : the Duke of Brittany, as 
great a prince as he was, saw plainly he could no way 
bend the Lord de Clisson to his will, for he had too many 
friends in Brittany, and he was well aware that he him¬ 
self was not beloved by his subjects; he was afraid, there¬ 
fore, should he die during the subsisting hatred of Sir 
Oliver, his children would have many enemies. He per¬ 
ceived, also, that the English, who had certainly raised 
him to the honours he now possessed, were becoming in¬ 
different to his welfare, and would probably increase in 
coldness, if the information he had received of the ap¬ 
proaching connexion between the kings of France and 
England were true. All these things, but especially the 
last mentioned, alarmed him much, and he resolved to 
throw aside all dissembling, and openly and honestly to 
make peace with Sir Oliver, and also with John of 
Brittany, leaving them to say what amends, if any, he 
should make for the damage done them during the war. 
Having maturely weighed all circumstances without ask¬ 
ing advice from any one of his council, he called a secre¬ 
tary, to whom, on entering his chamber, he gave a large 
sheet of paper, and said, “ Write down as I shall dictate.'' 
The letter was indited in the most friendly terms to Sir 
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Oliver de Clisson, desiring him to devise some means for 
them to have an interview, when everything should be 
settled in the most agreeable manner. This letter, when 
folded and sealed, was given to a trusty varlet, who 
was told thus: “ Hasten to Ch^teau-Josselin, and say 
boldly, that I have sent thee to speak with my cousin, Sir 
Oliver de Clisson. Salute him from me; if he return the 
salute, give him this letter, and bring me back his answer; 
but on thy life tell no man, woman, or child, whither thou 
art going, or who has sent thee.” 

The varlet, having promised obedience, set out, and on 
his arrival at ChAteau-Josselin the guards were greatly 
surprised when they heard that the Duke of Brittany had 
sent him to speak with their lord. Nevertheless, they 
informed Sir Oliver of his coming, who ordered him into 
his presence and immediately received the letter. De 
Clisson, having examined the private signet of the duke, 
opened the letter and read it two or three times over, 
being much surprised at the affectionate terms in which it 
was written. The varlet was ordered to retire. The at¬ 
tendants of the Lord de Clisson were confounded at what 
they saw and heard, for never before had any one come 
from the Duke of Brittany, who had not been instantly 
put to death or confined in the deepest dungeon. When 
Sir Oliver was alone, his thoughts were occupied with the 
contents of the letter, and his hatred to the duke was ex¬ 
tinguished from the submissive and affectionate manner in 
which it was written. He determined, however, to prove 
him and see if he was really in earnest before he went; 
and he wrote in the most friendly way possible to the 
duke, stating, that if he wished to see him, he must send 
his son as an hostage, who should be taken the greatest 
care of until his return. The duke acceded to the request, 
and the heir of Brittany, accompanied by three knights, 
was sent off to Chdteau-Josselin. Sir Oliver, on seeing 
the boy, and this proof of the duke’s confidence, was much 
affected, and at once made preparation for his departure, 
taking with him the three knights and the heir of Brittany; 
for he said that he would give him back to his father, as 
henceforward he should never distrust the duke after the 
trial he had made of him. Indeed, such generosity was 
shown on both sides, that it was no wonder a firm peace 
was the consequence. Sir Oliver and his party continued 
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their journey to Vannes, where, according to the duke’s 
orders, they dismounted at a convent of Dominicans, 
situated without the town, for the duke had fixed the 
meeting to take place there. When he heard that Sir 
Oliver had brought back his son he was highly delighted, 
and set out from his Castle of la Motte for the convent, 
where he and Sir Oliver shut themselves up in a chamber: 
having continued there in conversation for some time, 
they went privately into the garden, thence to the banks 
of a river, where they entered a small boat that conveyed 
them to a large vessel which lay at anchor at the river s 
mouth; this vessel they boarded, and, when at a distance 
from the people, continued in conference for a long time. 

I cannot pretend to say what passed between them, but 
I will relate the consequences. They were upwards of 
two hours together on shipboard, and entered into a firm 
peace, which they mutually swore to observe most re¬ 
ligiously. When about to return, they called the boat¬ 
man, who rowed them back to the place he had brought 
them from, and they entered the church by a private door, 
through the garden and cloisters of the convent, whence 
they soon departed for the Castle of la Motte; the duke 
holding Sir Oliver by the hand. All who thus saw them 
were well pleased; indeed, the whole of Brittany was very 
happy when the news of this reconciliation was made 
public, and greatly surprised on hearing how it had been 
brought about. In order to confirm and strengthen this 
peace a marriage was concluded between the son of John 
of Blois and a daughter of the Duke of Brittany, so that 
those who looked for a continuance of war were disap¬ 
pointed. In France and England the intelligence of this 
peace caused very great surprise. You have before heard 
how Sir Peter de Craon incurred the indignation of the 
King of France and the Duke of Touraine from his attempt 
to murder Sir Oliver as he was returning in the night-time 
from the king’s palace to his hotel, and that the king had 
declared war upon the Duke of Brittany, for having sup¬ 
ported and given him an asylum; which war was put an 
end to by the sudden illness of the king. Sir Peter con¬ 
tinued to make the strongest entreaties that he might be 
restored to favour, and allowed to return to the court ot 
France. His negotiators were the Duke of Burgundy 
and Sir Guy de la Tremouille, who would easily have 
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succeeded had not the Duke of Orleans opposed them. He 
prevented any treaty being made in favour of Sir Peter de 
Craon, as long as hostilities continued between the Duke 
of Brittany and the Lord de Clisson; but when they were 
reconciled, his hatred against Sir Peter was much softened. 

It happened at this period, that the Queen of Naples 
and Jerusalem was prosecuting Sir Peter in the courts of 
justice at Paris for the restitution of 100,000 francs which 
she claimed from him as due to her late lord; and the 
better to attend to her affairs, she resided privately in 
Paris.. Sir Peter found himself in a very disagreeable 
situation; he was fearful of the decision of the parliament, 
for the lady was of great personal weight, and besides, he 
knew he had incurred the displeasure of the king and the 
Duke of Orleans. The Duke and Duchess of Burgundy 
gave him all the consolation they could, and he was 
allowed to come to Paris privately, where he remained 
chiefly at the h 6 tel d’Artois, under the protection of the 
duchess. 

About this time, Sigismond, King of Hungary, wrote 
very affectionate letters to the King of France, which he 
sent by a bishop and two of his knights. These letters 
related to the threats of Bajazet, and his boastings to the 
King of Hungary of carrying war into the midst of his 
realm, and thence to Rome, where his horse should eat 
his oats on the altar of St. Peter. He said he would 
establish that place for the seat of his imperial govern¬ 
ment, and be attended by the Emperor of Constantinople 
and all the principal barons of Greece; each of whom 
should follow his own laws, for he would only reserve to 
himself his authority as the lord paramount. 

The King of Hungary entreated the King of France to 
listen to his distress, and make it as public as he could, 
in order that all knights and squires might be moved to 
provide themselves with every necessary for a journey to 
Hungary, to oppose the Sultan Bajazet, prevent holy 
Christendom from being violated by him, and his vain 
boasting from being accomplished. Those who brought 
the letters were men of rank and understanding, and ac¬ 
quitted themselves so well, that King Charles was much 
inclined to their request; and the proposition from King 
Richard for the marriage of his daughter was sooner 
agreed to on account of the intelligence from Hungary; 
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for, as King of France, and eldest son of the church, he 
was very desirous of providing a remedy for the evils 
that threatened it. The subject of these letters was soon 
made public, both at home and abroad, to move the hearts 
of gentlemen knights and squires, who were desirous to 
travel in search of glory. 

At the time this news came to Paris, there were with the 
king the Duke and Duchess of Burgundy, their eldest son 
John of Burgundy, Count de Nevers, who was not then a 
knight, Sir Guy and Sir William de la Tremouille, with 
other great barons. It was proposed, therefore, at the 
hotel of the Duke of Burgundy, who was eager to send 
assistance to Hungary, that his son, the Count de Nevers, 
should undertake an expedition thither, as commander-in¬ 
chief of the French and other chivalry. John of Burgundy 
was a courteous and amiable youth of twenty-two years 
old, greatly beloved by the knights and squires of Bur¬ 
gundy, and, indeed, by all who were acquainted with him. 
He had married a devout and prudent lady, the daughter 
of Duke Albert of Bavaria, who had borne him two 

children. 

It was soon published in Paris and elsewhere, that John 
of Burgundy was to lead a large body of men-at-arms into 
Hungary, to oppose Bajazet; that, when this was done, 
he was to advance to Constantinople, cross the Helles¬ 
pont, enter Syria, gain the Holy Land, and deliver Jeru¬ 
salem and the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the in¬ 
fidels, and the bondage of the sultan. Knights, squires, 
and others desirous of renown, began to collect together. 
The King of Hungary was greatly rejoiced at the return 
of his ambassadors, and gave orders that large stores of 
provisions should be provided against the arrival of the 
French; he also sent messengers to his brother the King 
of Germany, and his cousin the Duke of Austria, for all 
the passes in their territories to be thrown open, as it 
would be necessary for them to march that way. More¬ 
over he sent information of the expected assistance from 
France to the great master of the Teutonic order, and to 
the knights of Rhodes, that they might be ready to meet 

John of Burgundy. # 

While the news of this expedition was the matter ot 

conversation everywhere, the Lord de Coucy returned from 

the frontiers of Genoa, where he had been upwards of a 
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year negotiating with the Genoese; for some of the leading 
men of Genoa had informed the Duke of Orleans, that 
persons composing the government of that city were de¬ 
sirous of having for their duke one of the blood-royal of 

: ai ? d as he had married the daughter of the Duke 
ot Milan, it would be very suitable for him. In conse¬ 
quence of this, the Lord de Coucy had come into these 
parts, when some of those lords, who had sent the in¬ 
formation to the Duke of Orleans, waited on him, and 
with many friendly expressions, welcomed him to their 
country, and offered him their castles. The Lord de 
i • ^ was as prudent as he was valiant, and 

being well acquainted with the character of the Lombards 
and Genoese, was unwilling to trust too much to their 
offers and promises. The issue of his negotiations was 
unsuccessful, and when it was found he could not do 
anything, he was remanded to Paris, at the time when the 
expedition to Hungary was in agitation.. The Duke and 
Duchess of Burgundy were happy at his return, and send¬ 
ing for him to the h 6 tel d’Artois, addressed him thus. 

“ Lord de Coucy, we have the highest opinion of your 
understanding, valour, and prudence; and as John, our 
son and heir, will undertake the command of an expedition 
which we hope will turn out to the honour of God and 
Christendom, knowing that you of all the knights of 
France are the best informed in warlike affairs, we beg 
and entreat most earnestly, that you will be his counsellor 
and companion." The Lord de Coucy replied, “ My lord, 
and you, madam, what you request is to me an order. I 
will surely be of this expedition, if it please God, for two 
reasons : first, from devotion, and to defend the faith of 
Jesus Christ; secondly, from the honour you do me, by 
giving me the charge of advising my Lord John, your 
son. 1 shall, therefore, obey and acquit myself in all 
respects to the best of my abilities; but, my dear lord, 
and you, my dear lady, you may readily excuse me from 
this weight, and lay it on the Lord Philip d’Artois, Con¬ 
stable of France, and on the Count de la Marche; for they 
are nearly related to him, and intend to form part of the 
expedition.” The duke answered, ” Lord de Coucy, you 
know more of war than either of our cousins, and we 
entreat you to comply with our request.” “My lord,” 
said the Lord de Coucy, “your words are commands; I 
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will do as you require.” The lords of France made vast 
preparations for the expedition to Hungary, and solicited 
the company and services of different barons, knights and 

^Nothing was spared in the preparations for the young 
Tohn of Burgundy with regard to horses, armour, em¬ 
blazonments, dressing, silver and gold plate. Large sums 
of florins were given to his servants who paid them to 
the different workmen as they finished and brought home 
their works. The barons, knights, and squires, to do 
him honour, exerted themselves to make their equipment 
as handsome as possible. The Duke of Burgundy, con¬ 
sidering that this expedition would cost him very large 
sums, and that the state of his wife, himself, i“ d 
Anthony, ought not to be any way diminished, bethought 
himself of a tax he had in reserve in order to find a supply 
of money for these expenses. He had received from cities 
and towns in Burgundy, as the usual tax on his eldest son 
receiving the order of knighthood, six-score thousand 
golden crowns; but this additional tax was laid on all 
knights who held fiefs from him, to attend his son into 
Hungary or compound in money. Some were taxed at 
1,000 livres, others at 2,000; some at 500; each according 
to his wealth or the value of his lands. Ladies and ancient 
knights, who were unfit or disabled to undertake such an 
expedition, paid compositions at the duke s pleasure. The 
young knights and squires were told, “ My lord does not 
want your money : you must accompany the Lord John at 
your own costs and charges.” Of the last ‘ax he Duke 
of Burgundy received from the gentlemen of his duchy, 
60,000 crowns. News of this expedition to Hungary was 
spread far and near; on its being announced in Hainault, 
many knights and squires, eager for renown resolved to 
attend, and the Count d’Ostrevant, brother-in-law to John 
of Burgundy, expressed a desire to march to Hungary, 
he was* however, advised by his father to attempt in 
preference the reconquest of Friesland which belonged to 
them Knights and squires were all alive at the wars 
which seemed likely to take place in opposite quarters. 
Some made themselves ready for the expedition to Hun¬ 
gary : others for that to Friesland. The Count de Nevers 
was prepared; and all those knights had been enrolled who 
were to be under his charges and to accompany him. In 
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all there were 1,000 knights, and as many squires, all men 
of tried courage and enterprise. They left their homes 
about the middle of March, and advanced in good array 
by companies. All the roads were open to them, for the 
King of Germany had commanded that his country and 
Bohemia should afford them every friendly assistance to 
supply their wants, and that the price of provisions should 
on no account be raised. The Duke of Austria gave the 
French lords a handsome reception, but he was particularly 
attentive to John of Burgundy, for the Lord Otho, eldest 
son to the duke, had espoused Mary of Burgundy, his 
sister. 

You have before heard that the King of England had 
sent ambassadors to the King of France, to conclude a 
marriage between him and his eldest daughter Isabella. 
These succeeded so well in the business, that they returned 
to England in high spirits, and gave the king great hopes 
that his wishes would be gratified. To conclude the busi¬ 
ness, however, the ambassadors were sent again to Paris. 
During the time they were at Paris negotiating the mar¬ 
riage of the King of England, the dowager Queen of 
Naples was busily employed in her own concerns, and in 
prosecuting her charge against Sir Peter de Craon. The 
suit continued for a long time; at last, however, the fol¬ 
lowing decision was given by the president, who, on rising, 
said that the parliament had determined that Sir Peter de 
Craon was indebted to the Queen of Naples in the sum of 
100,000 francs, which he must pay to her, or be committed 
to prison until it was done completely to her satisfaction. 
The ambassadors of England remained for twenty-two 
days in Paris; their negotiations were successful, and the 
marriage between the King of England and the Princess 
Isabella was agreed upon. She was betrothed and 
espoused by the Earl Marshal, as proxy for the King of 
England, and the lady was ever after styled Queen of 
England I was told at the time, it was quite pleasant to 
see, that, young as she was, she knew well how to act the 
queen. When this business was completed and the differ¬ 
ent treaties signed and sealed, the ambassadors took their 
leave of the king and his court, and departed from Ians 
to Calais on their return to England, where they were 
joyfully received by the king, the Duke of Lancaster, and 
the lords attached to the king’s person. However much 
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others might be pleased, it was not so with the Duke of 
Gloucester; he saw plainly that by this marriage peace 
would be established between the two kingdoms, which 
sorely displeased him, unless it should be such a peace 
as would redound to the honour of. England, and every¬ 
thing was placed on the same footing as when the war 
broke out in Gascony. He frequently conversed on the 
subject with his brother the Duke of York, and en¬ 
deavoured to draw him over to his way of thinking : he 
dared not, however, speak so freely to his elder brother 
the Duke of Lancaster, who was of the king’s party, and 
well satisfied with this marriage on account of his two 
daughters, the Queens of Castille and Portugal. At this 
period the Duke of Lancaster married his third wife, the 
daughter of a knight of Hainault, called Sir Paon de 
Ruet, who had formerly been one of the knights to the 
good and noble Queen Philippa of Hainault. Before the 
Lady Blanche’s death, and even when married to his 
second wife Constance, the daughter of Don Pedro, the 
duke cohabited with the Lady Catherine, who was then 
married to an English knight, now dead. The duke had 
three children by her previous to his marriage, two sons 
and a daughter. The eldest son was John, Lord Beaufort 
of Lancaster, and the younger, Thomas, whom the duke 
kept at the schools in Oxford, and made a great church¬ 
man and civilian. He was afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, 
which is the richest bishopric in the kingdom : from affec¬ 
tion to these children, the duke married their mother, to 
the great astonishment of France and England, for she 
was of base extraction in comparison of his two former 
duchesses. The English ladies of high rank, such as the 
Duchess of Gloucester, the Countess of Derby, the Countess 
of Arundel, and others, were greatly shocked at the an¬ 
nouncement of this marriage, and thought the duke much 
to blame. Indeed, many looked upon him as a doating 
fool for thus marrying his concubine, and declared they 
would never honour his lady by calling her sister. 
Catherine Ruet, however, remained Duchess of Lancaster, 
and the second lady in England, as long as she lived; 
indeed, she was a lady accustomed to honours, for during 
her youth she had been brought up at court; and the 
duke fondly loved the children he had by her. 

I must mention that, when the sentence of the court of 
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parliament at Paris had been pronounced against Sir Peter 
de Craon, he was confined. At the advice of the Duke 
and Duchess of Burgundy, however, he made application 
to the Queen of England to intercede with the Queen of 
Naples to grant him liberty for fifteen days, in order that 
he might seek out his friends in Paris to pay this money, 
or to become his sureties until he had procured it in Brit¬ 
tany, or elsewhere. The request was complied with, on 
condition that he should every night sleep in his prison at 
the Louvre; but Sir Peter sought in vain for aid among 
his relatives, for the sum was too great for them to 
advance, and he was forced to return to his prison, where 
he was strictly guarded day and night, and at his own 
proper costs. 

On the arrival of the Count de Nevers with his army at 
Buda, in Hungary, the king gave them a most hearty re¬ 
ception; as, indeed, he ought, for they came to serve him. 
It was his intention, before he took the field, to obtain 
some certain intelligence of the movements of Bajazet, 
who, since February last, had given him notice to increase 
his forces, as he would, in the course of the month of 
May, lead an immense army across the Danube, and offer 
combat to the Hungarians. When the month of May 
arrived, however, and nothing was heard of Bajazet, the 
King of Hungary sent scouts across the Danube to gain 
intelligence, and, at the same time, issued his summons 
for his powers to assemble. The knights of Rhodes came 
thither in numbers during the month of May, looking for 
the arrival of the Saracens, but there was no news of 
them. The king again sent out some Hungarians, who 
were used to arms, and well acquainted with the country; 
but they were as unsuccessful as his former scouts in not 
meeting with Bajazet : they heard, however, that he was 
still in Asia—at Damascus, Antioch, or Alexandria. On 
receiving this information, the king called a council of his 
lords, and those who were come from France, to consider 
how they should act. He told them that he had sent some 
expert men-at-arms to seek Bajazet, and that there was no 
appearance that he would put his threat into execution 
this summer. Upon this the Lord de Coucy, having con¬ 
sulted with the other barons, made answer, that if Bajazet 
should have deceived them by not keeping his word, they 
ought not for that to remain idle, but should attempt some 
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deeds of arms, since they had come thither to that effect; 
that all the French, Germans, and other foreigners were 
willing to meet the Turks, and if under command of Baja- 
zet, so much the better. Orders were, in consequence, 
issued by the king and marshals that every one should 
be prepared by a certain day, the octave of St. John the 
Baptist, to march for Turkey. The orders were punctually 
obeyed. The lords of France being desirous of making a 
handsome figure, examined well their armour and equip¬ 
ages, sparing no money in order to have them as complete 
as possible. When they took the field from Buda, their 
appearance was grandly magnificent. The Constable of 
Hungary, who well knew the country, and led with him 
a large body of Hungarians and Germans, had command 
of the van division; and next to him marched the French 
lords. With the King of Hungary rode the greatest 
barons of his realm, and by his side John of Burgundy. 
They were full 60,000 horse : the infantry, however, were 
very few; indeed, there were none but the followers of the 

army. 

This army crossed the Danube in barges, boats, and 
pontoons, prepared some time since for this purpose. It 
was more than eight days before all had passed. The 
Danube divides the kingdoms of Hungary and Turkey; 
and when the whole army had crossed, they were de¬ 
lighted to find themselves on Turkish ground, for they 
were impatient to try the courage of the Turks. After a 
council, they resolved to besiege a town in Turkey called 
Comecte, and made preparation to invest it on all sides, 
which could easily be done, for it is situated in an open 
plain, upon a river deep enough to bear vessels. The 
King of Hungary encamped his army before this place 
without opposition, for no one made any attempt to pre¬ 
vent the siege. Many attacks were made upon the town; 
but they were valiantly opposed by the inhabitants, in the 
daily expectation of receiving reinforcements from Bajazet. 
None, however, came, and the city was taken by storm, 
with great slaughter of men, women, and children; for the 
Christians, on entering it, spared none. After this the 
King of Hungary advanced further into Turkey, towards 
the large city of Nicopoli. On his way thither he took 
the town of Laquaire, and came before another town and 
castle, called Brehappe, governed by a Turkish knight, 
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the lord of the place, who had with him a strong garrison 
itie Count de Nevers had been created a knight by the 
King of Hungary on his entering Turkey; and the day 
ne displayed his banner, upwards of 300 were knighted, 
ihose who had advanced to the town won it, within four 
days by assault; but the castle resisted all their attacks. 
Ihe Lord of Brehappe, whose name was, I believe, Cor- 
badas, a very valiant man, saved many of his people 
within the castle. He had three brothers—Maladius, Ba¬ 
lachius, and Ruffin. After the capture of the town, the 
Christians were seven days before the castle, and attacked 
it many times; but finding they lost more than they 
gained, they decamped, and advanced to the siege of 
Nicopoli. Corbadas was well pleased to observe the 
Christians marching away, and after expressing to his 
brothers his surprise that Bajazet had not come, he said, 
“ I propose the following plan: I and my brother Mala¬ 
dius will go to Nicopoli to assist in its defence; Balachius 
shall remain here to guard Brehappe; and Ruffin shall 
cross the sea, and haste to find Bajazet, to inform him of 
everything that has happened, that he may take instant 
measures to prevent the dishonourable loss of his posses¬ 
sions.” 


The three Turks approved what the brother had said, 
and promised obedience. Nicopoli was besieged by the 
Christian army, amounting to nearly 100,000 men. Cor¬ 
badas and his brother gained admittance into the town, 
to the great joy of the inhabitants; Balachius remained in 
the castle of Brehappe; and Ruffin took the first oppor¬ 
tunity of crossing the Hellespont, to learn intelligence of 
Bajazet. In truth Bajazet was at Cairo, with the Sultan 
of Babylon, to solicit his aid, and there the Turk found 
him. When Bajazet saw him he was much surprised, 
and imagined something extraordinary had happened. He 
called to him, and asked how things were going on in 
Turkey. “ My lord,” he replied, “ they are very anxious 
to see you there : the King of Hungary, with an immense 
force, has crossed the Danube, and invaded the country; 
and you must know, that in his army there is a body of 
Frenchmen, the most gallant and best appointed that can 
be seen. It behoves you, therefore, to summon your 
friends and vassals, and hasten to Turkey, with an army 
powerful enough to drive these Christians back again.” 
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“How many are they?” asked Bajazet. 

“Upwards of 100,000,” said the Turk, and all on 

horseback, armed in the best possible manner. 

Bajazet made no reply, but entered the chamber of the 
Sultan of Babylon, leaving the Turk, who had brought 
the intelligence, among his own people. He related what 
you have just heard to the sultan, who answered, You 
must provide yourself accordingly, and shall have men 
enough to oppose them, for we must by all means de¬ 
fend our religion and. possessions.” 

“ That is true,” replied Bajazet. My wishes are now 
accomplished, for I was desirous that the King of 
Hungary should cross the Danube. At present I shall 
let him have full scope; but in the end he shall repay 
me fully for what he has done. It is now four^ months 
since I heard of the expedition from my good friend the 
Duke of Milan, who advised me to draw up my men with 
prudence. They have, as the duke writes, undertaken 
the expedition solely through valour to do some deeds of 
arms, that may gain them renown. For this I feel thank¬ 
ful; and within three months from this time the desire 

shall be gratified.” . . c . . 

Bajazet made no long stay at Cairo with the Sultan of 

Babylon, who promised to send a great army to his aid, 

under command of his best men-at-arms. Messengers 

were despatched on all sides, entreating assistance; for 

should the French conquer Turkey, all the surrounding 

kingdoms would tremble, their religion be destroyed, and 

themselves reduced to slavery under the Christians. 

Many Saracen kings obeyed the summons, which Bajazet 

and the Sultan of Babylon sent as far as Persia, India, 

and Tartary; and to the north, to the kmgdom of Lecto, 

beyond the frontiers of Prussia. Having heard that the 

army of the Christians was composed of the flower of 

their chivalry, the Saracen monarchs selected from their 

own sect those of the greatest ability, and who had most 

experience in arms. But we will now leave Bajazet, and 

return to the Christians, who were besieging the strong 

city of Nicopoli. . .. 

the garrison was very numerous and defended the place 

valiantly. During the siege the Lord de Coucy and some 

other French knights took a fancy to make an expedition 

further into Turkey, leaving the King of Hungary to con- 
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tinue his approaches to the town : they took with them 
500 lances and as many crossbows on horseback, and se¬ 
lected as guides some of the best mounted Hungarian 
scouts well acquainted with the country. This same week 
the Turks likewise, to the number of 20,000 men, took the 
field, and advanced to a pass, through which it was neces¬ 
sary the Christians should march, in order to enter the 
open country. After waiting two days, the Hungarian 
scouts came galloping up to the place where they lay in 
ambush. The Christians advanced near enough to see 
that the Turks were very numerous, and then returned to 
inform the Lord de Coucy and the other lords what they 
had seen. The Christians were rejoiced at hearing it, 
and the Lord de Coucy said, 44 We must advance and see 
what kind of people they are.” As many as heard him 
approved what he said; and all tightened their armour, 
regirthed their horses, and advanced at a greater pace 
to the place where the Turks lay. There was a small 
wood between the two parties; on coming to which the 
French knights halted, and the Lord de Coucy said to Sir 
Reginald de Roye and the Lord de Saint Py, “ I would 
advise, in order to draw the Turks out of their ambush, 
that you two advance with 100 of our men, while we post 
the remainder in this wood. When the Turks quit the 
ambush, do you suffer yourselves to be pursued, and as 
soon as you have passed this wood wheel round on them. 
We will instantly sally forth, and thus enclose and con¬ 
quer them at our pleasure.’' This plan was adopted: 
the two knights set off with about 100 of the best mounted, 
and the main body, about 800 men of tried courage, 
entered the wood. The Turks were much pleased as they 
saw them approach, and thinking that they were the whole 
force of the enemy, they quitted their ambuscade, and 
advanced on the plain. The Christians observing this, 
turned about, and suffered themselves to be pursued; 
but, as they were so well mounted, the Turks could not 
come up with them. Both parties passed the wood with¬ 
out the ambush being noticed, when the Lord de Coucy 
sallied forth with his men, shouting out 44 Our Lady, for 
the Lord de Coucy 1 ” and falling on the rear of the Turks, 
struck many down. On finding themselves thus sur¬ 
rounded the Turks halted and made the best defence they 
could, but it was of little avail; for, not suspecting any 
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forces behind, they were thunderstruck when they were 
attacked on all sides. The French displayed great valour, 
they slew heaps upon the field, and all they overtook in 
the flight. In the evening they returned to the camp be¬ 
fore Nicopoli. News was soon spread throughout the 
army that the Lord de Coucy had, by his valour, over¬ 
thrown more than 15,000 Turks; very many were loud 
in his praise for this action. Not so the Count d Eu, 
who said the expedition had been undertaken through 
vanity, and that he saw nothing praiseworthy in it. In¬ 
deed, during the whole expedition, the Count d Eu never 
had any friendship for de Coucy, notwithstanding he saw 
that he was beloved and respected by all the French and 
foreign knights. Such was the beginning of that hatred 
between them, which at last broke out and caused the 
destruction of the Christian army, as will shortly be 
related. It is time, however, that we leave this subject 
and return to what was passing between the Kings of 

France and England. # 

The marriage of the King of England with the Princess 
of France was approaching, and the two kings showed 
great affection for each other, as did their relatives on 
either side, except the Duke of Gloucester, who had no 
joy in it, for he knew that by this connexion peace would 
be established between the two kingdoms, which he was 
unwilling to see; and, therefore, excited all whom he 
thought so inclined to throw every obstacle in the way. 
At that time, there was a knight in the duke’s service by 
name Sir John Lackingay, who knew all the secrets of 
the duke, and who, by encouraging his warlike disposi¬ 
tion, followed the natural bent of his own inclinations. 
At this period the Duke of Gueldres came to England to 
visit the king and his uncles, and to offer his loyal 
services, for he was so bounden by faith and homage. He 
had many conversations with the Duke of Lancaster re¬ 
specting the intended expedition of the Counts of Hain- 
ault and Ostrevant against Friesland; for at this moment 
Fier-a-bras de Vertain, the Count Ostrevant’s principal 
adviser, was in England seeking men-at-arms and archers. 
The Earl of Derby had been requested to accompany his 
cousins of Hainault and Ostrevant, to which he was well 
inclined, if it met the approbation of the king and his 
father. The Duke of Lancaster spoke to the Duke of 
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Gueidres on this subject, and desired him to say what he 
thought of it. He replied, that the expedition would be 
attended with much danger; that Friesland was not a 
country to be easily conquered; that the inhabitants are 
a people void of honour and understanding, and show 
mercy to none who fall in their way; that the country 
was very strong, surrounded by the sea, and full of bogs, 
islands, and marshes. “ I have been much pressed,” he 
continued, “ to join this expedition, but I will never enter 
such a country; and I would not advise that my cousin 
of Derby go thither. I am satisfied that my brother-in- 
law d’Ostrevant will undertake the expedition, for he is 
very eager to do so, and that he will lead many Hain- 
aulters with him, but there is a chance if any of them 
come home again.” This speech of the Duke of Gueidres 
had such an effect on the Duke of Lancaster, that he 
made up his mind the Earl of Derby should not go to 
Friesland, and signified to him his intentions secretly— 
for his son did not live with him; telling him, that, not¬ 
withstanding the engagements he had entered into, he 
must break them off, for neither the king nor himself 
would consent that he should go on this expedition. Thus 
did the Duke of Gueidres prevent the Count of Hainault 
and his son from having the company of the Earl of 
Derby, in which respect he was not well advised, nor was 
he thanked by either. Notwithstanding this disappoint¬ 
ment Fier-a-bras was not the less diligent in collecting 
forces, and engaged many knights and squires, with more 
than 200 archers; and the King of England, to do honour 
to his cousin of Hainault, ordered vessels to be prepared 
on the Thames, at his cost, to carry such knights as went 
on the expedition to Encuse, a sea-port belonging to the 
Earl of Hainault, at the extremity of Holland, and twelve 
leagues by water from Friesland. About this time the 
King of France sent Waleran Count de Saint Pol to Eng¬ 
land, to press forward the treaty for peace, and secretly 
to urge the King of England to conclude it. Robert the 
hermit, who had before been in England on this subject, 
accompanied the Count de Saint Pol. The king was at 
Eltham with his brothers, the Earls of Kent and Hunting¬ 
don, and his uncle, the Duke of Lancaster, when the 
count arrived; and after hearing what he had to say, the 
king took him aside and said, “ Fair brother of Saint Pol, 
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with regard to the treaty of peace with my father-in-law 
the King of France, I am heartily inclined to it; but I 
cannot accomplish it alone. My uncle of Gloucester is 
violently against it, and he leads the Londoners as he 
will, and may attempt to stir up a rebellion in the country, 
and set the people against me; consider then the danger 
I shall run in the event of a second rebellion, headed by 
the Duke of Gloucester and other great barons and 
knights who are, as I know, of his way of thinking. 

“ My lord,” answered the Count de Saint Pol, “ you must 
gain him over by fair and kind speeches. Make him 
handsome presents, and should he demand anything, how¬ 
ever unreasonable, grant it him instantly. Continue this 
till your marriage be completed, your queen brought 
hither, and all affairs concluded; you may then follow a 
different method; for, as the King of France will be at 
all times ready to assist you, you will be powerful enough 
to crush all your enemies or rebellious subjects. In 

God’s name," said the king, "you speak to the purpose; 

it shall be done as you advise." 

During his stay in England the Count de Saint Pol was 

lodged in London; he had, however, frequent conferences 
with the king and Duke of Lancaster at Eltham on the 
subject of the marriage. It had been ordered at Pans, 
as the count told the king, that the King of France and 
his uncles should come to St. Omer, and bring the young 
princess with them : it was their wish, therefore, that the 
King of England should come to Calais, and that be¬ 
tween the towns of St. Omer and Calais an interview 
should take place between the two kings, who from 
personal knowledge would have their affection for each 
other much strengthened, and then some secret treaties 
respecting a peace might be made, without employing- too 
many persons in the business, before the king carried his 
queen to England. If a peace could not be concluded, the 
truce was then to be prolonged for the term of thirty or 
forty years between England, France, and the allies, this 
proposal seemed so fair and honourable that orders were 
instantly issued for purveyances of every kind to be made 
ready for the king’s voyage and residence at Calais. Ihe 
Duke and Duchess of Gloucester were invited by the king 
to be of the party, as were also the Dukes and Duchesses 
of York and Lancaster. The King of England and his 
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train of lords and ladies soon arrived at Calais; the Duke 
of Burgundy came to St. Omer to press forward the 
treaties, which were earned on through the mediation of 
the Count de Saint Pol, and Robert the hermit. On the 
<?ve of Our Lady, in the middle of August, the duke was 
conducted by the count to Calais, to wait on the King of 
England and his uncles, from whom he met with a cordial 
reception, and they conferred together for some time on 
the articles for a peace. When the Duke of Burgundy 
had stayed two days at Calais, the king told him that on 
his return to England he would lay all the articles before 
the parliament; for that neither himself nor his lords 
could agree to anything conclusive without the assent of 
the people of England; he added that he would himself 
go over and return, so making one journey for the con¬ 
clusion of all things. The determination was approved; 
the King of England and his lords returned to London; 
but the ladies remained until they should come back again, 
which was speedily done. During this period the expedi¬ 
tion from Hainault against the Frieslanders took place, 
and it is time that we relate the arrangement of it. 

You have heard that King Richard out of affection 
to his cousin had sent him some men-at-arms, and 200 
archers; these were under command of three English 
lords, one named Cornewall, another Colleville, but the 
third, who was a squire, I have forgotten. Duke Albert 
of Bavaria set out from the Hague in company with his 
son, the Count d’Ostrevant, for Hainault, and convened 
the states of that country at Mons. He laid before them 
his wishes to invade Friesland, and remonstrated on the 
lawful claim he had upon it; in proof of which he read to 
them certain letters patent, apostolical and imperial, 
authoritatively sealed with lead and gold, which showed 
evidently his right over that country. The duke addressed 
the meeting: “ My lords and valiant men our subjects; 
You know that every one ought to guard and defend his 
inheritance, and that in defence of himself or his country 
man has a right to make war. You know also that the 
Frieslanders ought to acknowledge themselves our sub¬ 
jects; but they rebel against us, and against our rights, 
like men without law or religion ; in this necessity, there¬ 
fore, we entreat your assistance, both personal and pecu¬ 
niary, that we may subject these disobedient Frieslanders 
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to our will.” To this remonstrance the three estates 
unanimously assented, and presented the duke with 30,000 
francs ready money, without including the town of Valen¬ 
ciennes, which town performed its duty equally well. 
Duke Albert and his son were very joyful at seeing their 
subjects so forward to assist the war, as it assured them 
that they were well-beloved by them; and since they had 
now sufficient money, they resolved to inform the King of 
France of the intended expedition, and to request aid 
from him. The matter was variously received at the 
French court, and after much discussion it was determined 
to send to the duke’s assistance 500 lances. Upon hearing 
this intelligence Duke Albert assembled all his barons and 
vassals of Hainault in his hall at Mons, and addressed 
them, saying that he hoped they would all arm and pro¬ 
vide themselves with followers and every necessary, each 
according to his power, to assist him in his intended 
expedition; and that out of affection to him, and regard 
to their own honour and renown, they would embark with 
him for Upper Friesland. All the knights, squires, and 
lords instantly promised him their services like loyal 
vassals. Duke Albert and the Count d’Ostrevant found 
them punctual in the performance of their promises. 

About the beginning of August, in the year 1396, 
they assembled and marched off in companies handsomely 
arrayed towards Antwerp, whence they embarked for 
Enchuysen, the general rendezvous. You may suppose 
that when all these preparations were making for the 
departure of so many knights and squires, the ladies and 
damsels were not in high spirits; we must allow they 
were very much cast down, for they saw their fathers, 
brothers, uncles, husbands, and lovers going on a danger¬ 
ous expedition, not having forgotten how in f o«™e r times 
the Hainaulters with Count William had remained on the 
field of battle in Friesland; they were therefore fearfu 
that what had happened to their predecessors might beta! 
them, and loudly praised the Duchess of Brabant for hav¬ 
ing forbidden any gentlemen or others of her country 
take part in this expedition. The ladies frequently pressed 
their lovers and friends to decline going, and many meet¬ 
ings were holden, but to little purpose. The Duke ot 
Bavaria and his son, having been so successful in Hain 
ault and Zealand, made the same request of assistance t 
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the Hollanders. To say the truth, the Hollanders were 
much pleased to hear war was about to be made on the 
rieslanders, for they hated them, particularly the knights 
and squires, and they mutually plundered each other on 
the frontiers of the two countries: very many, therefore, 
ere inclined to join in the expedition, and it was not 
long before they assembled at Enchuysen, where vessels 
had been provided to carry them to Friesland. Every 
one was now ordered to embark, which being done they 
hoisted sail, recommended themselves to God, and put to 
sea. 1 he water was smooth, and seemed to take plea¬ 
sure in bearing them: the Frieslanders had long been 
informed of Duke Albert’s intention of marching against 
them with a powerful army, and they determined to 
combat their enemies at the very moment of their landing; 
they also resolved not to accept ransom for any person, 
however high his rank, but to put their prisoners to death,’ 
or keep them in banishment from their own countries. 

Among the Frieslanders was a man of high birth and 
renown, of great strength and stature, for he was a head 
taller than the rest of his countrymen; his name was 
Vves Jouvere, but the Hollanders, Zealanders, and Ham¬ 
sters called him “ the great Frieslander. ” This valiant 
man had gained much reputation in Prussia, Hungary, 
Turkey, and elsewhere; and when he heard his country¬ 
men thus really resolved on battle, he said, “ O ye noble 
men and free Frieslanders, know that there is no fortune 
stable: if in former times you have by your prowess 
conquered the Hainaulters, Hollanders, and Zealanders, 
those now about to invade us are men expert in war, and 
be assured they will act otherwise than their predecessors ; 

I would therefore advise that we suffer them to land, and 
make what progress they can into the country : let us 
guard our towns and fortresses, and give them the plains 
—our country will not long support them : it is besides 
cut up with ditches and dykes, so that they cannot advance 
far into the interior, and will be forced to retire after hav- 
,n g burnt ten or twelve villages; the damage they can do 
will be very trifling, and we can soon repair it; but if we 
offer them battle, I very much fear we shall be over¬ 
powered, for I have been informed they are 100,000 men 
under arms.” He said truly, for they were at least as 
many. The valiant Friesland knights seconded the pro- 
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posal; the people, however, would not listen to it, and 
they opposed what the great Frieslanders offered, with 
such success as to occasion it to be determined that as 
soon as they should hear of the enemy landing they were 
to march and offer them battle. This having been re¬ 
solved on, the assembly broke up, that each one might 
make his preparations. To say the truth, they were in 
general badly armed; many had no other defensive cover¬ 
ing than their waistcoats made of coarse thick cloth, 
scarcely better than horse cloths; some were armed in 
leather, others with rusty jackets of mail, which seemed 
unfit for service; some, however, were perfectly well 

armed. 

When the Frieslanders were ready to march they took 
from their churches the crosses and banners, and divided 
themselves into three battalions, each consisting of about 
10,000 men; they halted on arriving at a pass defended 
by a ditch, very near to where the Hainault army was to 
land, and plainly saw the Hainaulters, Hollanders, and 
Zealanders, for they were close to the shore, and prepar¬ 
ing to disembark. It was on St. Bartholomew’s day, 
which this year fell on a Sunday, that Duke Albert and 
his army landed in Friesland. The Frieslanders noticing 
the movements of their enemies, sallied forth, in number 
about 6,000, and mounted the dykes to see if they could 
in any way prevent their landing. The disembarkation 
was strongly contested, and numbers were killed and 
wounded; but from the advantages of their bows and 
crossbows, and by their superior mode of fighting, the 
Hainaulters gained the dyke, and remained victors of the 
field at this first attack. The Frieslanders on the loss of 
the dyke retreated to another pass where they had cast 
up the earth in the front, and the ditch was very deep; 
they amounted to about 30*000. On Sunday and Monday 
they pitched their tents, and some few skirmishes took 

place. . - 

On Tuesday morning both armies were ready prepared 

for battle, and several new knights were made of the 

Hainaulters, Hollanders, and Zealanders. All drew up in 

handsome array, placing the archers in front, intermixed 

with the ranks. The Frieslanders guarded themselves 

from the arrows by means of the mound of earth, which 

was as high as their heads; but the Hainaulters leaped 
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into the ditch, and made bridges of their pikes and lances. 
Ihe new knights acquitted themselves honourably, and 

Ihl en u my dl f p ^>' ed & reat courage; they are a lusty race, 
though very badly armed, and some of them without even 

shoes or stockings; nevertheless, they made an obstinate 

defence. During the skirmish the Lord de Ligne with 

other Hainault knights, following the course of the ditch 

tound a passage for their horses, and fell upon the rear of 

the Frieslanders to their utter dismay; to upset this 

attack they quitted the defence of the ditch, but the 

Hainaulters charged them so vigorously that they were 

dispersed, and the Hollanders and Zealanders crossed the 

ditch and joined in the fray. The battle was now very 

murderous, and Yves Jouvere, the great Frieslander, was 

killed; not long after which the Frieslanders yielded the 

field, and took to flight as fast as they could; the carnage 

in the pursuit was horrible, for none were spared, the 

Hollanders in particular killed all they could overtake. 

To conclude, the Frieslanders were completely defeated, 

and the greater part killed. The Lord of Kuynder, who 

was lord of the town where they landed, had surrendered 

himself on the Monday, and himself and his two sons 

were in the battle against the Frieslanders; after the 

victory the Hainaulters and their companions quartered 

themselves about Kuynder, and took several towns and 

castles; the captures, however, were inconsiderable, for 

the Frieslanders did them much harm by ambuscades and 

skirmishes. If they made any prisoners they had no 


ransom to offer, and it was seldom they would surrender, 
but fought until they were slain. When the Hainault 
army had been in the country about five weeks, and had 
burnt and destroyed many towns and villages, the 
weather began to be very cold, and it rained almost 
daily; Duke Albert and his son, in consequence, marched 
their army into Holland, the more comfortably to pass the 
winter, which had set in very hard. On arriving at 
Enchuysen the lords dismissed their men, particularly the 
strangers, with whom they were well contented, and paid 
them their full pay, at the same time thanking them for 
the service they had rendered. Thus was this great army 
disbanded without having made any conquest. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

N.fntiation. for p«c« contimu-King. of England wd France ha« an interview- 
* Marriage of the young Princess of France with King Richard—Their return to 
England—Siege of Nicopoli continued-Bajare. and h« .mmens. nr^-^«« «< 
the Christian army through the imprudence of the F^nch—John of B “ r K? nd y. 
many noble lords taken prisoners-Great cruelty of Baiaret-The Ix>rd Bouciowt 
spared-Sir James de Helly carries the news of the de^at ^ F^^-PrMcnU to 
Baiazet—Ransom and preparation for the return of the pnsoners-Tbe Duke ot 
Gloucester excites rebeflion in England-His arrest by means of an ambuscade at 

Stratford. 


It has been mentioned that the King of England had 
returned from Calais to London, to wait the meeting of 
his parliament at Michaelmas. Meanwhile great purvey¬ 
ances were made for him and his barons, and sent to 
Calais and Guines : the larger part was forwarded down 
the Thames, but a good deal was collected in Flanders 
at Damme, Bruges, and Sluys, and sent by sea to Calais. 
In like manner great preparations were made on the part 
of the French, indeed no expense was spared on either 
side, and the lords of each country were emulous to out¬ 
shine one another. The session of parliament, which 
usually lasts forty days, and is held in the king’s palace 
at Westminster, was now abridged, for the king attended 
it only five days; when the business was settled the king 
and his two uncles of Lancaster and Gloucester, and the 
members of his council, set out from London, and crossed 
the sea to Calais. The Duke of York and the Earl of 
Derby did not accompany the king, but remained behind 
to guard England in his absence. Information was imme¬ 
diately sent to the French court of the King of EnglandIs 
return to Calais, and the Duke and Duchess of Burgundy 
came to St. Omer, and fixed their residence in the abbey 
of St. Bertin. The King of France sent the Count de 
Saint Pol to Richard as soon as he heard of his arrival, to 
compliment him in his name, and to lay before him the 
orders that had been given for the ceremony of his 
marriage. The King of England eagerly listened to 
this for he took much pleasure in the business; and the 
Count de Saint Pol on his return to St. Omer was accom¬ 
panied by the Dukes of Lancaster and Gloucester, and 
many other barons and knights, who were handsomely 
received by the Duke and Duchess of Burgundy. The Duke 
of Brittany came thither also, having left the King ot 
France and the young Queen of England at Aire. You 
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must know that every honour and respect that could be 
imagined was paid to the English lords; the Duchess of 
burgundy entertained them splendidly at dinner; there 
were an immense variety of dishes and decorations on 
tne tables, and very rich presents made of gold and silver 
plate; nothing in short was spared, so that the English 
were astonished where such riches could come from. 
When the entertainment was over the company took 
leave of each other, and the two dukes with their 
duchesses and children returned with the other knights 
and barons to Calais, and related to King Richard how 
grandly they had been received, and the rich presents that 
had been made them. 


. Th eir praises pleased the king much, for he was de¬ 
lighted whenever he heard the King of France or the 
French well spoken of, so much was he already enamoured 
with them on account of the king’s daughter, whom he 


was to marry. 

Shortly after this the King of France, accompanied by 
the Duke of Brittany, came to St. Omer, and took up his 
lodgings in the abbey of St. Bertin. The Dukes of Berry, 
Burgundy, and Bourbon went forward to confer with the 
king at Calais, where they were splendidly entertained, 
and concluded certain treaties with the king and his 
uncles. Many both in France and England thought that 
a peace had been concluded, for by this time the Duke of 
Gloucester was well inclined to it, in consideration of the 
kind promises of the king, who had engaged, if a peace 
were made, to create his son Humphrey, Earl of Roches¬ 
ter, and make the annual revenue of it equal to 2,000/. 
sterling; also to present the Duke of Gloucester with 
50,000 nobles on his return to England. When the 
French lords had concluded the business they took leave 
of the king, and returned to the King of France and the 
Duke of Orleans at St. Omer. The King of France now 
left St. Omer, and resided in the fort of Ardres; the plain 
was covered with tents and pavilions full of French and 
English; the King of England and the Duke of Lancas¬ 
ter were lodged at Guines. On the vigil of the feast of 
St. Simon and St. Jude, which fell on a Friday, in the 
year of grace 1396, the two kings left their lodgings on 
the point of ten o’clock, and, accompanied by their attend¬ 
ants, went to the tents which had been prepared for them; 
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thence they advanced on foot to a certain spot which had 
been fixed on for their meeting, which was surrounded by 
400 French, and as many English knights, brilliantly 
armed with swords in hand. These 800 knights were so 
drawn up that the two kings passed between their ranks, 
conducted in the following order: the Dukes of Lancaster 
and Gloucester supported the King of France, and the 
Dukes of Berry and Burgundy the King of England, and 
when the two kings were on the point of meeting, the 
800 knights fell on their knees and wept for joy. Ihe 
two kings met bareheaded, and having saluted, took each 
other by the hand, when the King of France led the King 
of England to his tent; the four dukes took each other 
by the hand and followed them. The French and English 
knights remained at their posts, looking at their oppo¬ 
nents with good humour, and never moving until the 
whole ceremony was over. The spot where the two kin^s 
met was marked, and a chapel in honour of the Virgin 
Mary was proposed to be erected on it, but I know not 
if it were ever put into execution. At the entrance of 
the two kings into the tent, the Dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon came forward and cast themselves on their 
knees: the kings stopped and made them rise; the six 
dukes then assembled in front, and conversed. together, 
the kings passed on, and had some conversation, while 
wine and spices were preparing. The Duke o^ Berry 
served the King of France with the comfit-box, and the 
Duke of Burgundy with the cup of wine; in like manner 
the King of England was served by the Dukes of Lancas¬ 
ter and Gloucester. After the kings had been served, 
the knights of France and England took the wine and 
spices, and served the prelates, dukes, princes and counts; 
and after them squires and other officers of the house¬ 
hold did the same to all within the tent, until every one 
had partaken. Shortly after the two monarchs took leave 
of each other, as did the different lords. When their 
horses were ready the King of England and his uncles 
mounted and rode towards Calais—the king to Guines, 
the Dukes of Lancaster and Gloucester to Hamme, and 
the others to their lodgings. # The King of France also 
returned to Ardres, accompanied by the Duke of Orleans, 
for nothing more was done that day, although the tents 

and pavilions were left standing. 
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. ^ eleven o clock on Saturday morning another meet¬ 
ing took place in the tent of the French king. Dining 
tables were laid out; that for the kings was long and 
handsome, and the sideboard covered with most magnifi¬ 
cent plate. The two kings sat by themselves; the King 
of France at the top of the table, and the King of Eng¬ 
land below him at a good distance from each other; they 
were served by the Dukes of Berry, Burgundy, and Bour¬ 
bon, the last of whom entertained the two monarchs with 
many gay remarks addressing the King of England, he 
said, “ My lord, King of England, you ought to make 
good cheer, for you have all your wishes gratified : you 
have a wife, or shall have one, for she will speedily be 
delivered to you.” “ Bourbonnois,” replied the King of 
France, “ we wish our daughter were as old as our 
cousin of Saint Pol, for then she would love our son of 
England much more.'* The King of England on hearing 
these words bowed to the King of France, and replied, 

“ Good father-in-law, the age of our wife pleases us right 
well; we pay not so much attention to her age, as we 
value your love, and that of our subjects; for we shall 
now be so strongly united that no king in Christendom 
shall any way hurt us.” 

When dinner was over, the cloth was removed, the 
tables carried away, and wine and spices brought. After 
this the Queen of England entered the tent, attended by a 
great number of ladies and damsels; the king led her by 
the hand and gave her to the King of England, who 
instantly after took his leave; the queen was placed in a 
rich litter which had been prepared for her, but of all the 
French ladies who were there, only the Lady de Coucy 
went with her. Many of the principal ladies of England 
received Queen Isabella with great joy; when the ladies 
were ready the King of England and his lords departed, 
and riding at a good pace, arrived at Calais. The King 
of France and his court returned to St. Omer, where he 
had left the queen and Duchess of Burgundy, and stayed 
there the Sunday and Monday following. On the Tues¬ 
day, which was All Saints’ day, the King of England and 
the Lady Isabella of France were married by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, in the church of St. Nicholas, at 
Calais. Great was the feasting on the occasion, and the 
heralds and minstrels were most liberally paid. On Thurs- 
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day the King and Queen of England, having heard an 
early mass, embarked for Dover, which they reached in less 
than three hours. The king dined at the castle, and lay 
that night at Rochester; passing through Dartford, he 
arrived at his palace at Eltham, where the lords and ladies 
took leave of the king and queen, and went home. P itteen 
days after this the queen made her entry into London, 
erandly attended by lords, ladies, and damsels; she lay 
one night in the Tower, and the next day was conducted 
in great pomp through the streets to Westminster, where 

the king was waiting to receive her. 

During the time the court was at Westminster, a tourna- 

ment was ordered to be held at Candlemas, in Smithfield, 
between forty knights and as many squires, notices of 
which were given to the heralds that they might publish 

it beyond sea, and as far as Scotland. 

When the Duke of Brittany took leave of the King of 

France and his lords, after the marriage of King Richard, 
he carried with him his cousin, Sir Peter de Craon, having 
made interest with the Duke of Burgundy to gain his 
liberty, and I imagine he engaged to pay the Queen of 
Jerusalem her 100,000 marks by instalments. But 1 will 
for the present leave speaking of these matters, and 

return to what was passing in Turkey. 

The Christians were besieging Nicopoli, and as yet 
nothing had been heard of any assistance from Bajazet. 
During^ the whole summer he had been busily 
in raising a large army of Saracens and infidels, and had 
even sent to Persia for succour. These to the amount 
of 200,000, crossed the Hellespont, and advanced so 
secretly, that they were close to Kicopoh before the Ch 
tians knew that they had begun their march B a,azet was 

as well acquainted as most persons with the stratagems 

of war, and marched to raise the siege in the following 
order. His army was drawn up in the form of a harrc> , 
and occupied about a league of ground; m front of the 
main body were 8,000 Turks, to mask the body of the 
army, which was divided into two wings, and Bajazet 
tas in the midst of the main body. It happened on the 
Monday preceding Michaelmas day in the year 39 > 

about ten^o 'clock, as the King ofHungaryandh.slod 

were seated at dinner, news was brought that the lurK 
were at hand. This was agreeable information to many 
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who were desirous of arms; they instantly arose, pushed 
the tables aside, and demanded their horses and armour. 
Being somewhat heated with wine, they hastened to the 
field, and banners and pennons were displayed. The 
banner of the Virgin Mary was unfurled, and the guard 
of it given to that valiant knight, Sir John de Vienne, 
Admiral of France. The French were the first in the 
field, and seemingly fearless of the Turks, for they were 
ignorant of their immense numbers, and that Bajazet 
commanded them in person. The King of Hungary sent 
to entreat them not to begin the battle before they heard 
from him again; but the Count d’Eu, the Constable of 
France, was impetuous, and determined to fight the 


enemy. 

The infidels were now fast approaching, and in such 
numbers, that the Christians became completely sur¬ 
rounded, and found it impossible to retreat. Many 
knights and squires, who were used to arms, knew that 
the day must be lost; nevertheless they advanced. The 
French lords were so richly dressed out in their emblazoned 
surcoats, that they looked like little kings; but, as I was 
told, when they met the Turks they were not more than 
7 oo in number. Had they waited for the Hungarian 
army, they might, perhaps, have gained the victory; to 
their pride and presumption was the whole loss owing—a 
loss which was so great, that never, since the defeat of 
Roncesvalles, when twelve peers of France were slain, did 
the French suffer so considerably. However, before they 
were overcome they made a great slaughter of the Turks; 
indeed, they defeated the van battalion, and put it to 
flight, pursuing it into a valley where Bajazet was posted 
with the main army. The French would have returned, 
but could not, for they were now enclosed on all sides. 
The battle raged with fury, and lasted a considerable 

time. 


The King of Hungary, when informed of the engage¬ 
ment, was very angry that his orders had not been obeyed : 
“We shall lose the day from the vanity of the French.” 
he said to the Grand Master of Rhodes, who was beside 
him. “ If they had waited for us to join them, we should 
have had sufficient strength to cope with the enemy.” As 
he thus spoke, he looked back, and saw his men flying 
Panic-struck, and the Turks pursuing them. It was a 
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most unfortunate day for the Hungarians and French. 
As they fled, in the greatest confusion, the Turks followed, 
killing them, or making prisoners at pleasure. God 
assisted the King of Hungary and the Grand Master of 
Rhodes, for, on arriving at the banks of the Danube, 
they fortunately found a small vessel, into which they 
entered, and, by means of it, crossed to the opposite 



shore. 

Sir William de la Tremouille and his son displayed great 
feats of valour before they were slain. Sir John de 
Vienne, also, who bore the banner of our Lady, in spite 
of his deeds of arms was killed, grasping the banner in 
his hands, and was thus found after the battle. Very many 
of the French were saved from the extreme richness of 
their armour—they were dressed like kings; and the 
Saracens and Turks, who are very avaricious, thought, 
by saving their lives, that they should gain large ransoms ; 
for they believed them to be much greater lords from their 
appearances than they really were. The Count de Nevers 
was made prisoner, as were also the Counts d’Eu and de la 
Marche, the Lords de Coucy, Boucicaut, and others. The 
battle lasted three hours; more were killed in the pursuit 
than in the battle, and numbers were drowned. Happy 
indeed was he who could escape from such danger by any 
means. When the business was over, the Turks, Per¬ 
sians, and others retired to the tents and pavilions, which 
they had conquered from the Christians, and enjoyed 
themselves. Bajazet dismounted at the sound of many 
minstrels, at the principal tent that had belonged to the 
King of Hungary, which was very large and richly 
adorned. When he was disarmed, to cool and refresh 
himself, he sat on a silken carpet in the middle of the 
tent, and sent for his principal friends to chat and joke 
with them. He began the conversation by saying that he 
would now conquer Hungary, and all the rest of Christen¬ 
dom ; and that, as he was descended from his blood, he 
would reign like Alexander of Macedon, who for twelve 
years governed the whole world. He then gave three 
orders : first, that every one who had made prisoners should 
produce them before him next day; secondly, that the dead 
should be carefully examined, and the nobles and great 
lords set apart and left untouched until he had seen them; 
thirdly, that exact inquiries should be made after the King 
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of Hungary, that he might know whether he was dead or 
alive. 

When Bajazet had refreshed himself he resolved to visit 
the dead on the field of battle, where, to his great surprise 
and anger, he found that the victory had cost him dear; 
for where one Christian lay dead, there were thirty of their 
enemies around them. The next morning, before Bajazet 
was risen, great numbers came to his tent to learn his will 
respecting the prisoners. It had been rumoured, that he 
intended having them all put to death without mercy; this, 
however, was not the case: his orders were, “ Let those 
alone be spared who are nearly related to the king and 
willing to pay for their liberty a great sum of money, and 
all others be put to death.” 

Shortly after, the sultan made his appearance to hia 
people before the tent; who, bowing down, made him 
obeisance. The army was drawn up in two wings. The 
sultan with his nobles, the Count de Nevers, and all those 
prisoners who were to be spared, were in the centre; for 
he would they should witness the execution of their com¬ 
panions, which the Saracens were eager to perform. 
Many excellent knights and squires of France and other 
nations were now brought forth in their shirts one after 
another before Bajazet, who eyed them a little as they 
were led on, and as he made a signal they were instantly 
cut to pieces by men waiting for them with drawn swords. 
Such was the cruelty of Bajazet this day, when upwards 
of 300 gentlemen were piteously murdered. It was a 
cruel case for them to suffer for the love of our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, and may he receive their souls ! 

Among the murdered of that day was the gallant knight, 
Sir Henry d’Antoing. May God show mercy to his soul ! 
The Lord Boucicaut, Marshal of France, was led naked 
like the others before Bajazet, and would have suffered 
the same cruel death, had not the Count de Nevers left his 
companions and flung himself on his knees before the 
sultan, entreating him to spare the Lord Boucicaut, who 
was much beloved by the King of France, and well able 
to pay a considerable ransom. Bajazet consented, and 
thus the Lord Boucicaut was put aside with those who 
were not to be killed. Others were brought forward, until 
the number I have mentioned was completed; such was 
the cruel revenge the infidels had on the Christians. 
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Three knights, of whom Sir James de Helly was one. 
were brought before Bajazet and the Count de Nevers, 
who was asked which of the three he wished should go to 
the King of France, and his father the Duke of Burgundy, 
to acquaint them with their condition. Sir James de Helly 
had the good fortune to be made choice of, and he set out 
forthwith, it being the sultan’s intention that Sir James 
should publish wherever he passed the great victory which 
he had gained over the Christians. It was about noon on 
Christmas day that Sir James Helly arrived in Paris, and 
the moment he dismounted at his inn he inquired wlhere 
the king was. On being told that he was at the hdtel de 
Saint Pol, on the banks of the Seine, he went thither in the 
same dress he had rode in, booted and spurred. On 
approaching the king he fell upon his knees, and told all 
that he had been charged with as well by Bajazet as by 
the Count de Nevers and the French lords, his fellow- 
prisoners. The king and his lords listened attentively to 
all he said. Many questions were asked, in order to hear 
a more detailed account, to all of which Sir James answered 
pertinently, and to the satisfaction of the king, who was 
greatly affected at the loss the King of Hungary and his 
chivalry had suffered. When the intelligence which Sir 
James de Helly had brought was made public, all who had 
lost any relations were in the utmost consternation, as may 

easily be supposed. f _ t , 

The high nobility of France, such as the Duchess of 

Burgundy, and the Lady Margaret of Hainault, were 
greatly afflicted on account of their son and husband, the 
Count de Nevers; the Countess d’Eu lamented her lord the 
constable, as did the Countess de la Marche; the Ladies 
of Coucy, of Bars, and Sully, in like manner, bewailed the 
melancholy situation of their lords. The Duke of Burgundy 
treated Sir James most kindly for having brought him 
intelligence of his son; he made him many rich gifts, and 
retained him for one of his knights, with a pension of 
200 livres a year during his life. The King of France 
also, and the lords of the court, gave him handsome 


^Sir" James remained at Paris about twelve days, and 
then, having received his despatches, set. out on his way 
to Turkey, following the same road by which he had come. 
After his departure, the Duke of Burgundy was con- 
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stantly employed in preparing presents for the sultan, 

which were entrusted to Sir John de ChSteaumorant to 

convey to him. They consisted of pieces of the best 

worked tapestry, from Arras, representing the history of 

Alexander the Great, and his conquests, the finest linens 

from Rheims, and scarlet and crimson cloths, which were 

packed on six sumpter horses. All these things w>ere 

easily to be had for money, but there was great difficulty 

,n Procuring white gerfalcons, and when they were got Sir 

John began his journey, fifteen days after Sir James de 
Helly. 

Immediately after the battle, Bajazet disbanded his army 
and marched to the city of Bursa, carrying his prisoners 
with him, who were placed under strict confinement, and 
had very few comforts allowed them. Sir James de Helly 
found him at Poly, another town of Turkey, to which he 
had retired. On entering his presence he humbled himself 
much before him, and said, “ Most dear and redoubted 
lord, here is your prisoner, who has delivered to the best 
of his abilities the message with which you have charged 
him.” Bajazet replied, ‘‘Thou art welcome, and in con¬ 
sideration of thy service, I give thee thy liberty.” Sir 
James thanked him, and then said, that the King of 
France and the Duke of Burgundy had sent him an 
honourable knight with credential letters, as ambassador, 
and likewise with very grand presents, and that he was 
now at Buda waiting for passports. 44 We are willing he 
should have them,” replied Bajazet, ‘‘ let them be made 
out in any form you please.” About an hour after, Sir 
James requested the sultan’s permission to visit and con¬ 
verse with the French prisoners. To this Bajazet, after 
some silence, said, ‘‘Thou shall see one of them, but no 
more.” He then made a sign to his attendants, and the 
Count de Nevers was brought to converse with Sir James 
for a short space of time, and then was carried back to 
prison. As soon as the passports were ready Sir James 
set out with them to Buda, to Sir John de Ch 5 teaumorant; 
but on mentioning to the King of Hungary the object of 
their journey into Turkey, he would not consent that 
bajazet should have the presents. ‘‘In respect of the 
gerfalcons,” he said, 44 I am indifferent whether he have 
them or not, for birds fly anywhere, and are as soon lost 

given; but, with respect to the fine tapestry, which 
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would remain as a proof of his boastings being true, I will 
not consent that he enjoy the pleasure of possessing it. 
Therefore, ChSteaumorant, if you wish to journey into 
Turkey to see Bajazet to present him with the falcons you 
may do so, but you shall carry nothing else to him. ” Sir 
John made a respectful reply; and, being in doubt how to 
act, sent off to the King of France and the Duke of 
Burgundy requesting their advice. The matter was dis¬ 
cussed in the French council, where the conduct of the 
King of Hungary was greatly condemned, and the King 
of France at last wrote courteous letters to him, requesting 
that he would no longer prevent his ambassadors from 
proceeding on their journey to take presents to the court of 

Turkey# • 

The King of France had every year relapses of his 

frenzy, without any physician or surgeon being able to pre¬ 
vent them. Some, indeed, boasted that they could restore 
him; but his disorder never ceased until it had run its 
course, in spite of prayers and medicines. A strong 
suspicion was about this time excited, that the king ha 
been poisoned or enchanted by some pernicious herbs, and 
that the Duchess of Orleans, daughter to the Duke of 
Milan, was the cause of the mischief, that she might 
succeed to the crown of France. The Duke of Orleans 
was very melancholy on hearing such injurious report 
against his duchess; and Galias, Duke of Milan, her 
father, felt the disgrace so deeply, that he twice or thrice 
sent ambassadors to France to exculpate his daughter to 
the king and his council, at the same time offering a 
knight or knights, who should engage in mortal combat 
any person who should dare to accuse his daughter of 
such iniquitous and treasonable practices. Moreover, on 
account of this accusation he himself threatened to make 

war on France. . 

The Duke and Duchess of Burgundy did everything in 

their power to find means to pay the ransom of their son, 
the Count de Nevers, and the other prisoners. Ihey 
reduced as much as possible their own expenses, and by 
means of a rich Lombard, who lived at Pans, by name 
Dinde Desponde, gained the interest of the Genoese mer¬ 
chants, and others who were likely to aid them m th 
matter. Through the intervention of the Grand Master 
of Rhodes, the King of Hungary, before the arrival of the 
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letter of the King of France, permitted the ambassadors 

to continue their journey to Turkey. The sultan was 

much pleased at seeing them, and seemed very proud of 

the presents which had been sent to him. The knights 

were only permitted to have one interview with the Count 

de Neyers, and after that returned to the Ring of France 
at Paris. 

I must now say something: of the Duke of Gloucester 
whose heart was by no means inclined to the French, and 
who was more pleased than hurt at the melancholy loss 
which they had sustained in Turkey. The duke’s most 
confidential adviser was a knight, by name Sir John 
Lackingay, with whom he held such conversations as the 
following: “These rare boasting Frenchmen have been 
nearly annihilated in Turkey. Such knights and squires 
as join company with them are very ill advised, they are 
too vain and presumptuous ever to bring anything they 
undertake to a successful issue. This has often been 
apparent during the wars of my lord and father, and our 
brother the Prince of Wales, for they never could obtain 
a victory over our men. I know not why we have truces 
with them. If the King of England had a good head, and 
were as desirous as I am of war, and would take some 
pains to recover the inheritance the French have so shame¬ 
fully stolen from him, he would find 100,000 archers and 
6,000 men-at-arms ready to cross the sea and serve him 
with their lives and fortunes. There never was so 
favourable an opportunity to carry the war into France as 
the present, for the flower of the French chivalry is slain 
or in captivity. If peace continue, we shall languish and 
become more enervated than ever since my nephew came 
to the throne. Things cannot long remain in this state; 
the people will perceive and redress them. The king 
raises heavy taxes on the merchants, who are greatly 
discontented ; he squanders the money no one knows how, 
and thus is the kingdom impoverished. True it is he gives 
| largely to those about him, and in whom he confides; but 
! the people pay for this, and it will shortly cause a rebellion. 
As soon as the truces between France and England are 
signed, he gives out that he will make a voyage to 
Ireland; he has been there already and gained but little, 
for Ireland is not worth conquering. The Irish are a poor 
and wicked people, with an impoverished country; and 
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he who should conquer it one year, would lose it the next. 
Lackingay, Lackingay l all you have just heard me say, 
consider as truth.*’ 

The duke had conceived a great hatred to his nephew 
the King of England, and could no way speak well of him. 
When the king sent for him, if it was his pleasure he 
would come; but more frequently he stayed at home; and 
when he obeyed, he was always the last to come and the 
first to depart. He had a handsome castle in Essex, thirty 
miles from London, called Pleshy; indeed, the Lord 
Thomas was a great lord, and could afford to spend 
annually 60,000 crowns. He was Duke of Gloucester, 
Earl of Essex and Buckingham, and Constable of England, 
and, from his rough manner, was more dreaded by the 
king than any other of his uncles; through his influence 
many severe and hasty executions had taken. place in 
England—that gallant and prudent knight, Sir Simon 
Burley, was beheaded—the Archbishop of York and the 
Duke of Ireland banished. The Duke of Gloucester’s two 
brothers of Lancaster and York resided generally with the 
king. He was jealous of them, and said to several who 
went to visit him at his castle of Pleshy, that his brothers 
were so expensive to the king, and that it would be more 
decent for them to live at their own houses. The duke 
gained by every possible means the love of the Londoners, 
for he thought that if he acquired popularity with them, 
the rest of England would follow their example. He had 
a nephew, son to his brother Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
and who was called John Earl of March; this nephew he 
would gladly have seen on the throne of England, and 
King Richard deposed from it; and he made no secret of 
this opinion to those who were in his confidence. He 
invited this Earl of March to come and see him, and when 
at Pleshy unbosomed himself to him of all the secrets^ of 
his heart, telling him that he had been selected for King 
of England—that King Richard and his queen were to be 
confined, but with ample provision for their maintenance 
—that he should certainly make a point of putting his 
plans into execution, and that he was already joined by the 
Earl of Arundel, Sir John Arundel, the Earl of Warwick, 
and many prelates and barons of England. The Earl of 
March was thunderstruck at this proposal, and prudently 
replied, that he never thought of such things. The duke 
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desired him to keep secret what he had told him ; this he 
promised, and taking his leave, instantly went to his 
estates in Ireland, and would never listen nor send any 
answers to all the proposals his uncle made to him. The 

Uuke of Gloucester employed all possible means to stir 
up troubles in England. 

The year that a truce had been signed between England 
and France to last for thirty years, King Richard and 
nis queen came to London on their return from France, 
and the Duke of Gloucester whispered the citizens to 
petition the king to abolish all taxes and subsidies, since a 
truce for so long a term had been signed, and they had been 
levied solely as w-ar taxes. This advice was soon acted 
upon by the Londoners, and many of the principal towns; 
they collected together, and went in a body to the king at 
Eltham, where they made their demand; only two of the 
king’s uncles were present, viz. the Dukes of Lancaster 
and York, when the citizens presented their petition, and 
at the king’s request the former answered them : “ My fair 
sirs, you will now each of you return to your homes, and 
within a month from this day come to the palace of West¬ 
minster, when the king, his nobles, and prelates of the 
council shall be assembled, and your petition shall be taken 
into consideration.” This answer contented some, but riot 
all, and at the month’s end they went again to the king at 
Westminster. The Duke of Gloucester was present, and 
leant much to the petitioners, though he dissembled some¬ 
what his real thoughts. The Duke of Lancaster replied 
for the king, and said, “ Ye citizens of London, in obedi¬ 
ence to the king’s commands, I declare to you what the 
king and council have determined. Ye know that to 
provide against dangers to the kingdom, ye as well as the 
other cities and towns within the realm, about six years 
ago, agreed that a tax of thirteen per cent, should be laid 
on all merchandise that was sold, for which the king 
granted to you many privileges. If then ye now turn 
rebellious, he will recall his former favours. Consider, 
therefore, the matter calmly; the state of the king demands 
great expense—the war has involved greater costs than 
were provided for—the expenses of the ambassadors for 
Peace and the king’s marriage, have called for large 
sums. The garrisons in Gascony, the Bourdelois, Bayon- 
nois, and Bigorre must be supported—the fleet must be 
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maintained to guard our coasts and harbours—the frontier* 
of Scotland, and our possessions in Ireland, must not be 
left defenceless—all these matters annually absorb large 
sums. Give thanks to God that ye have peace, and con¬ 
sider that ye are much better off than those of France, 
Lombardy, and other countries where your merchandise is 
carried; for they are taxed and taxed over again three or 
four times a year, while ye have only a moderate duty 
imposed upon your wares.” The duke addressed the 
people so mildly and calmly, that, although they came 
thither with the worst intentions from the machinations 
of others, they were satisfied, and the assembly broke up. 
The Duke of Gloucester, however, was not contented; he 
returned to his castle at Pleshy, and was constantly 
engaged in devising means for exciting disturbances in 
England, and causing a rupture with France. About this 
time the Count de St. Pol arrived in England, whither he 
had been sent by the King of France to see his daughter, 
and to cultivate affection between the two countries. I 
was informed that about a month after the departure of 
the Count de St. Pol the king became exceedingly 
unpopular, for it was rumoured that the count had come to 
treat with the king <or the restoration of Calais to the 
French. Nothing could agitate the English more than 
such reports; and the people were so uneasy, that the 
Londoners went to Pleshy to consult the Duke of 
Gloucester on the occasion. The duke, instead of calming 
them, only excited them more by saying, he could do 
nothing in the business, for he was sure the French would 
give all the daughters of the king, if they could secure 
Calais. This answer made the Londoners very melancholy; 
they said they would see the king and remonstrate with 
him on the agitation the whole country was in. “ Do so, 
replied the duke, “ remonstrate firmly and make him fear 
you. Tell me what answer he makes you, and then I will 

give you my advice how to act. 

The Londoners did as they were instructed ; they went 
to Eltham, told the king the cause of their visit, not in a 
haughty or harsh manner, but with courteous speech, and 
repeated to him reports which were current throughout 
England. The king assured them that there was not one 
word of truth in all the rumours that were so industriously 
circulated; and when he had done speaking, the Earl of 
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Salisbury addressed the citizens: “My good people of 
London, withdraw to your homes, and be satisfied that the 
king and his council wish for nothing more than the 
honour and profit of England. Those who have busily 
said the contrary have been ill advised, and show plainly 
that they wish to see the country in trouble. Depend upon 
it that when the people are wicked, neither justice nor 
truth will be attended to.” 

The citizens were appeased, and, having taken leave of 
the king, departed on their return to London. The king 
remained at Eltham, very melancholy at what he had 
heard. He had received positive information that the 
Duke of Gloucester and the Earl of Arundel had plotted 
to seize his person, and that of the queen, and carry them 
to a strong castle, where they should be confined, under 
proper guards, but allowed sufficient for the table, and 
other necessary expenses; that four regents were to be 
appointed over the kingdom; and that some means were to 
be discovered for rekindling the war with France. These 
were the plans that had been concerted by many of the 
English, particularly the Londoners, for they hated the 
king; and several now repented that they had checked 
the mobs from the different counties of England, which 
attacked London. It is not to be wondered if the king were 
considerably alarmed at the discovery of so much hatred 
and malice lurking against him. He paid greater court 
than ever to the Duke of Gloucester and the citizens when 
they came to see him ; but all in vain. At times he mentioned 
the matter privately to the Dukes of Lancaster and York : 

“ My good uncles, for the love of God, advise me how to 
act ! I am duly informed that your brother, the Duke of 
Gloucester, the Earl of Arundel, and others, are determined 
to seize and confine me in one of their castles, to separate 
my queen from me, and send her to some other place of 
confinement. My dear uncles, it is now twenty years since 
you paid me homage, and swore obedience to me as your 
sovereign. I entreat you, therefore, for the love you bear 
me, and on the oaths you have taken, that you assist me 
on this occasion; for everything assures me the Duke of 
Gloucester only desires that war be renewed with France, 
in spite of the truces which you, with us and all England, 
have sworn to observe. Give me, then, the best advice you 
*re able, since I require it from you.” 
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The Dukes of York and Lancaster, seeing their nephew s 
great anguish of heart, and knowing, at the same time, 
that the greater part of what he said was strictly true, 
replied, “ My lord, have a little patience. We know that 
our brother of Gloucester has the most passionate and 
wrong-headed temper of any man in England; but you 
need not fear him, if you follow our advice. He talks fre¬ 
quently of things he cannot execute, and neither he nor 
his abettors can break the truce which has been signed, 
nor confine you in any castle. We therefore humbly beg 
you will be appeased; for, please God, everything will end 

well!” 

By such means the dukes calmed the king’s mind; as, 
however, they foresaw that from the bad management of 
public affairs trouble was at hand, and that the hatred 
between their nephew and brother was daily increasing, to 
avoid being called upon by either party they took leave of 
the king, and retired to their different castles. This 
measure they had afterwards great reason to repent, for 
such things shortly happened as troubled the whole king¬ 
dom, which would not have been the case had they re¬ 
mained with the king, for they would have advised him 
more prudently than such counsellors as he listened to. 
There was not one of the king’s servants who did not fear 
the Duke of Gloucester, and wish his death, no matter by 
what means. That gallant and loyal knight. Sir Thomas 
Percy, had been for a long time steward of the household, 
and all the accounts passed through his hands. He noticed 
with grief the hatred that subsisted between the king and 
the Duke of Gloucester, and, like a man of understanding, 
foresaw that public affairs would end badly; in consequence 
of which he resigned his office, and went to reside on his 
own estate. The king had about him many young coun¬ 
sellors who too much dreaded the Duke of Gloucester, and 
frequently said to him, “ Very dear sir, it is a dangerous 
office to serve you, for we have seen our predecessors, 1^ 
whom you had great confidence, meet but a poor ^ w ard 
King Richard continually pondered upon this, and shortly 
after the departure of his two uncles of Lancaster and 
York, he summoned up more courage than usual, saying 
to himself that it would be better he should destroy than be 
destroyed, and that within a short time he would hold h s 
uncle of Gloucester so securely that he should be incapable 
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of injuring him : this intention he discovered to the earl 
marshal his cousin, and also gave him most minutely 
his orders how to act. The earl marshal, from the favours 
he had received, loved the king above the Duke of Glou¬ 
cester, and kept the secret which he had entrusted to him 
from all but such as he was forced to employ, as he could 
not do the whole himself. What 1 am about to say will 
explain the matter. 

The king, under pretence of deer-hunting, went to a 
palace which he had at Havering-at-the-Bower, in Essex; 
it is about twenty miles from London, and as many from 
Pleshy. One afternoon he set out for Havering without 
many attendants, for he had left them behind with the 
queen at Eltham, and arrived at Pleshy about five o’clock ; 
the weather was very hot, and he came so suddenly to the 
castle, that no one knew it until the porter cried out, 
“Here is the king!” The Duke of Gloucester had 
already supped, for he was very temperate in his diet, and 
never sat long at dinner or supper; he immediately went 
out to meet the king, and paid him all the respect due to a 
sovereign, as did his duchess and her children. When the 
king entered the hall the table was again laid out for him, 
and he ate some little; but he had before said to the duke, 

“ Good uncle, have five or six horses saddled, for you must 
accompany me to London, as I am to have a meeting to¬ 
morrow with the citizens; we shall surely see my uncles 
of Lancaster and York, but 1 shall advise with you what 
answer to make to the Londoners’ demands. Tell your 
house-steward to follow us with your servants to London, 
where they will find you.” The duke, suspecting nothing 
wrong, too easily consented; everything being ready, the 
king took leave of the duchess and her children, mounted 
his horse, and the duke did the same, attended by only 
three squires and four varlets. They took their wav to 
Bondelay to avoid the high road to London and Brent¬ 
wood, with the other towns through which it passes. 
They rode hard, for the king pretended impatience to get 
to London, and conversed all the way with the Duke of 
Gloucester. On their arrival at Stratford, near the 
Thames, where an ambuscade had been laid, the king 
galloped forwards, leaving his uncle behind; on which the 
carl marshal went to the rear of the duke with a large body 
of men, and said, “I arrest you in the kings name.” 
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The duke was panic-struck, for he saw he had been 
betrayed, and cried aloud after the king; but he galloped 
on faster than before, followed by his attendants. We will 
now leave this matter for the present. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Emperor of Germany and the King of trance. 


On the return of Sir John de Chdteaumorant and Sir James 
de Helly from Turkey, the King of France and the Duke 
and Duchess of Burgundy were encouraged to exert 
themselves in procuring the ransom of the prisoners. 
About the time I am now speaking of, that gallant knight 
and excellent man, the Lord Enguerrand de Coucy, Count 
de Soissons, and a potent lord in France, died at Bursa, 
in Turkey. Sir Robert d’Esne, who had been sent to him 
by the Lady de Coucy to make inquiries respecting him, 
had not advanced further than Vienna, when he was 
informed of his death. He returned with this news to 
France, and told it to the family of the Lord de Coucy, 
before whom he did not appear till the governor of the 
Castle of Saint Gobin was sent to seek the body, have it 
embalmed, and brought to France. It was conveyed to 
the abbey of Nogent, near to Coucy, and received by the 
Duchess of Bar, the Bishop of Laon, and many abbots. 
There the gentle knight was buried, and thus ended the 
year of grace 1397. Shortly after, while negotiations 
were going on respecting the ransom of the prisoners. 
Lord Philip of Artois, Count d’Eu, and Constable of 
France, died also; when dead he was opened and em¬ 
balmed, and in this state put into a coffin, and carried to 
France where he was buried in the church of M. 
Lawrence at Eu. By means of Sir Dinde de Desponde 
and the Genoese merchants, a ransom was at last agreed 
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to, which was fixed at 200,000 ducats for the twenty-five 
prisoners; security was given for the amount to the 
satisfaction of Bajazet, and the French ambassadors, Sir 
Guissebreth de Linrenghen and Sir James de Helly, who 
had attended the negotiation, returned to carry the joyful 
news of their success to the king, and the other lords, 
who were so greatly interested in it. On quitting harbour 
the sea was calm, and the weather temperate; but they 
had not advanced far before it changed, and became so 
tempestuous, that Sir Guissebreth, sorely tormented by 
sea-sickness, died before they could reach Mathelin. Sir 
James was much grieved at his loss, and engaging a 
vessel sailed to Rhodes; he published everywhere the 
deliverance and speedy arrival of the Count de Nevers 
and his companions, to the great joy of the knights of 
Rhodes. On his arrival in France he made the king, 
the Duke and Duchess of Burgundy, and the whole nation 
happy, by the good news he brought. The Sultan 
Bajazet, having had everything respecting the ransom of 
the French prisoners settled to his satisfaction, resolved 
to allow them more liberty, for indeed they were no longer 
prisoners; and before the departure of the ambassadors, 
he invited them to his presence to show them the mag¬ 
nificence of his establishments, which were said to be very 
grand. The sultan conversed daily with the Count de 
Nevers, by means of an interpreter, and paid him much 
respect, for he knew that he was a high lord in France, 
by the great exertions that were made, and the large 
sums of money paid for his ransom. The count and the 
other French lords were greatly astonished at the power 
and state of Bajazet; he was attended by such numbers 
that they were always encamped, for no town could lodge 
them, and the expense must have been very great to 
supply so many with food. It was surprising where such 
quantities came from; notwithstanding the natives of 
warm climates are very temperate in their diet, eating but 
little meat, living on spices and sugar, of which they have 
abundance, as well as goats’ milk, the common beverage 
°f the Turks and Saracens, and they have plenty of bread 
niade of millet. 

The sultan had at this time 7,000 falconers, and as many 
huntsmen; one day, in the presence of the Count de 
Nevers, he flew a falcon at some eagles; the flight did 
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not please him, and he was so wroth, that he was on the 
point of beheading’ 3,000 of his falconers, scolding them 
exceedingly for want of diligence in the care of his hawks, 
when the one he was fond of had behaved so ill. Another 
time when the Count de Nevers and the French barons 
were with the sultan, a poor woman came in tears to 
demand justice against one of his servants, saying, that 
he had that morning entered her house and seized b >J f ° r f\ 
the goat's milk which she had provided for herself and 
children. The sultan was very rigidly determined that 
all crimes committed within his dominions should be 
severely punished; he therefore gave the woman an atten¬ 
tive hearing, and ordered the varlet to be brought and 
confronted with her. The varlet, whodreadedBajazet 
began to make excuses, saying that it was false, the 
woman, however, told a plain tale, and persisted in its 
truth “Woman,” said the sultan, consider well thy 
accusation, for if I find thou hast told me a lie, thou shall 
suffer death.” “Sir,” replied the woman, I consent 
to it f for were it not Jrue I could have no reason to come 
before you, and I only ask for justice.” “ You shall have 
it ” said the sultan. He then ordered the varlet to be 
seized and to have his belly opened to see whether he 
had drunk the milk. It was there found, for it had not 
had time to be digested, and the sultan on seeing it said 
to the woman, “ Thou hadst just cause of complaint go 
thv wav, for the injury done thee has been punished. 
h The time was now come for the French lords to depart, 
and the count and his companions waited oni the sultan to 
thank him for his kindness and courtesy. On taking his 
Lave thT sultan said to the count, “ John, I am well in- 
formed that in thy country thou art a great lord. Thou 
art young, and hast many years to look forward; and 
nerchance to shake off the blame of the ill success of thy 
first attempt in arms, thou mayst collect a powerful army, 
and again offer me battle. If I feared thee I would 
Lake thee and thy companions also swear never to bear 
arms against me/ But no, I will demand no such oath 
for thou wilt always find me prepared and ready to meet 
thee in the field of battle.” These high words the count 
and his companions well understood, and never t° r & ' 
When all things were ready for their departure, they we 
conducted by ^Ali bashaw and Soli bashaw, with a large 
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escort, to the Lords de Mathelin and d’Amine, and others 
who were interested in their liberty. News was soon 
carried to the island of Rhodes that the sultan had ac¬ 
cepted a ransom for the French lords, and that they were 
how at Mathelin. The intelligence gave much pleasure to 
the grand master and all his knights, who equipped and 
armed two galleys, and sent them to Mathelin to convey 
the count and his companions to Rhodes. 

These knights of Rhodes, who wear a white cross in 
memory of the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
suffered to deliver others from the pains of hell, are 
valiant men, and make daily assaults by sea and land on 
the infidels to support and defend the Christian faith. 
When the count and the lords of France landed, they were 
received by the grand prior of Rhodes, and the grand prior 
of Aquitaine, in their robes of ceremony, who offered to 
lend them any sum of money to enable them to discharge 
their daily expenses. The offer was thankfully accepted, 
for in truth they were in want of money, and the grand 
prior of Aquitaine lent the Count de Nevers 30,000 francs. 
The French lords remained some time in Rhodes to recover 
themselves, and during the time they were in the island, 
Sir Guy de la Tremouille was seized with a dangerous 
illness and died. At his own order his body was buried 
in the church of St. John in the island of Rhodes, and his 
funeral was honourably attended by the French lords, 
who shortly after took their departure, having embarked 
on board some Venetian galleys, the captains of which 
resolved to touch at the different islands, that their 
passengers might sail more at their ease, and refresh 
themselves by landing occasionally. They first steered for 
Modon, thence to Colefo, and next to Cephalonia, where, 
having anchored, they landed and were met by a large 
party of ladies and damsels who have the government of 
the island. The Count de Nevers and his friends were 
very happy with the dames of Cephalonia, for they enter¬ 
tained them gaily, telling them their arrival had been a 
matter of joy to them from their being knights of honour 
and renown, for in general they had no other visitors but 

merchants. 

I may be asked if the island were solely inhabited by 
women. I answer, no; but women have the sovereignty 
of it: they employ themselves in needle-work and other 
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occupations, and make such fine cloths of silk, that none 
others can be compared to them. The men of the island 
are employed in carrying these works abroad wherever 
they think to gain the greatest profit, but the women re¬ 
main at home. The men honour the fair sex for then* 
work, and because they have a sufficiency of wealth. The 
state of the island is such that no one dare approach it to 
commit any injury, for which cause these ladies live in 
peace without fear of any one; they are amiable, good- 
tempered, and without pride, and certainly, when they 
please, converse with fairies and keep them company. 

After the Count de Nevers and his companions had 
amused themselves in this island for five days, they took 
leave of the ladies, and the count made them such hand- 

some presents 

they thanked him gratefully on his departure. Favor¬ 
able winds soon carried these lords to a territory calle 
Ragusa, and thence to Clarence, which is ioo miles from 
Venice : from Clarence they made sail for Pareuse, into 
which port all large vessels and galleys are forced to put, 
which cannot from want of water land their cargoes at 
Venice. Here, however, the French knights made no 
long stay before they embarked in smaller vessels and 
arrived at Venice, where they were received with great 
joy. On landing they also returned thanks to God for 
their happy deliverance from the hands of the infidels, 
of whichat one time they had despaired. The count and 
his companions went to hotels which had been prepared 
for them ; for as their coming was known and expected 
for some time, their friends had sent servants and equs¬ 
ages to wait their arrival. The count found part of his 
attendants whom the duke and duchess had sent thither 
ready to receive him. Sir Dinde de Desponde had also 
been 7 at Venice some time waiting for them with the 
amount of their ransoms, for without his assistance noth- 

ln The U French°Tords, immediately on their arrival at 
Venice, employed clerks and messengers to write and 
carry letters to France and elsewhere, to «inform their 
friends of their happy deliverance. The Duke and 
Duchess of Burgundy lost no time in preparing every¬ 
thing suitable to the rank of their son; such as silver 
plate, linen, tapestry, and clothes of all sorts, which we 
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pac ked up on sumpter horses, and sent to Venice under 
the care of the Lord de Hangiers and Sir James de Helly. 
", lk ® manner did all the friends and relations of the 
other lords send them every necessary suitable to their 


You may suppose all this was done at a great expense, 
for nothing was spared; their residence at.Venice cost 
much, for it is one of the dearest towns in the world for 
strangers, and it was proper these lords should keep up 
a state becoming their rank. The different negotiations 
and embassies also called for a large sum of money; for, 
though the ransom was but 200,000 florins to Bajazet’ 
yet the other costs and expenses amounted to as much 
more, as was declared by those through whose hands the 
money passed. It was a matter of much consideration 
how this immense sum of money was to be raised; at 
length it was resolved by the duke’s council to lay a tax 
upon all towns under his obedience, more especially those 
of Flanders; for they abounded in wealth, from their 
commerce. When the subject was mentioned to the men 
of Ghent, they readily declared their willingness to present 
their young lord with 50,000 florins to aid him in his 
ransom. Bruges, Mechlin, Antwerp, and the other towns 
m Flanders, also expressed their readiness to assist. 

While the Duke and Duchess of Burgundy, the King 
of France, and others, were diligently despatching the 
business of the ransom, the lords spent their time most 
joyously at Venice; it happened, however, before the 
ransom was settled, that an infectious disorder afflicted 
that town and neighbourhood : it began in the month 
of August, and never ceased till St. Andrew’s day. Great 
numbers fell victims to it, and among the rest the Lord 
Henry de Bar, eldest son of the Duke of Bar, and, in 
right of his wife, heir to all the estates of the late Lord 
de Coucy, excepting the dower of his widow. Thus were 
the two Ladies de Coucy made widows in one year. 
The body of Lord Henry was embalmed and brought to 
France, and I believe buried at Paris; for his obsequies 
were there performed with much solemnity. On account 
of this epidemical distemper, and to avoid its danger, the 
Count de Nevers left Venice, and fixed his residence at 
Treviso, where he and the other French lords remained 
with their households for upwards of four months. Dur- 
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• thpir stav at Treviso, the King of Hungary was in- 
formed by the knights of Rhodes, that the lor * 

J 0“ oo,o« francs; and he, » 
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Sf *and S youf e companions, fU without the means you 
have pursued, it would never have been effected. Dear 
sir our lord is well assured that your treating with the 
sultan must have cost you immense sums of money, a , 
hat ?h™osses you all suffered at the disastrous battle of 
NicopoH wiH have made it difficult for you to procure a 
sufficiency for your ransom. Our sovereign, therefore, 
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this was not an offer to e be refused,^ ^ ^ desired 

and courte .?y . to consider of his answer to the king. 
This a was agreeTto^nd within a few days the ambas- 
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sadors were told by the Count de Nevers, that it would 
be very unbecoming him to pledge or sell the inheritance 
of another; but that, if it were agreeable to them, who 
had such powers, to prevail on the Venetians to advance 
on the security of these rents a sufficient sum for the 
count’s daily expenses, and to enable him to acquit him¬ 
self of the 30,000 florins which the grand prior of Aqui¬ 
taine had lent him, he should consider it as a great 
favour, and most kindly thank the King of Hungary and 
his council for so doing. The ambassadors cheerfully 
promised to make the proposals to the Venetians, who, 
when they heard of it, coldly replied that they would 
consider the matter, and demanded fifteen days to weigh 
their determination. When these were expired, they 
answered, as I was told by one who heard it, that if the 
King of Hungary was disposed to sell his whole kingdom, 
the Venetians would willingly make the purchase, and 
pay the money down; but as for such a trifle as 7,000 
ducats of yearly revenue which he possessed in the city 
of Venice, it was of so little value, that they could not 
set a price on it either to buy or sell, and that they would 
not trouble themselves about so small an object. 

Such was the answer made by the Venetians to the 
ambassadors of the King of Hungary. Some said, the 
reply was mere dissimulation. Things, therefore, re¬ 
mained in the state they were before, and the ambassadors 
took their leave. 

You have heard that the Count d’Eu, Constable of 
France, died in his bed at Bursa in Turkey, to the great 
regret of all who knew him : by his death the constable- 
ship became vacant, and that office is of such weight, 
that it must not long remain so. Councils were therefore 
held to appoint his successor, and the Lord Louis de 
Sancerre was nominated to the vacant office. He had 
for a long time been Marshal of France, and resided in 
Languedoc. Being sent for by the king to Paris, he was 
invested with the office of constable, and by this vacated 
the charge of marshal; on which the king said, that he 
had already thought of a successor, for no one should 
have the office but his knight, the Lord Boucicaut; and 
in this choice all the lords agreed. Boucicaut was at 
Venice at the time of his appointment; he returned, 
however, shortly after, for the ransoms were paid and 
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all those who had been prisoners in Turkey came back 
to France, to the great joy of their friends and country¬ 
men. The Count de Nevers waited on the Duke and 
Duchess of Burgundy, and was well feasted by them and 
others. After he had remained some time with them, 
he visited the King of France and the Duke of Orleans; 
both of whom gave him a most kind reception. He 
was made welcome also by all the lords and ladies of the 
court. The king and the duke made many inquiries of 
him respecting the battle of Nicopoli, the adventures he 
had met with, how he was made prisoner, and the state 
of Bajazet. He was well spoken and satisfied them with 
his answers; he made no complaint of the sultan; but 
said that he found him courteous and affable, and that he 
himself was very well treated by him. He did not forget 
to tell the lords to whom he was speaking, that Bajazet 
on his taking leave, had said, that he was born to arms, 
and that he would with pleasure meet them in battle 
whenever they might choose; that it was his intention 
to march to Rome, and feed his horse on the altar of St. 
Peter. The count added, that the sultan thought our 
faith erroneous and corrupted by those who ought to have 
kept its purity; that many Saracens declare that Christ¬ 
ianity will be destroyed, and that Bajazet was born to 
accomplish its ruin, and be king over all the world. 

“ Such,” he continued, ” was the language the inter¬ 
preter translated to me; and from what I saw and heard, 

I believe they are perfectly well acquainted in Turkey, 
Tartary, and Persia, and throughout the whole of the 
infidel’s countries, with our schisms in the Church, and 
how the Christians are at variance one with another 
respecting the two popes of France and Italy.” 

This speech of the Count de Nevers gave the king and 
lords of France enough to think about. Some said the 
Saracens were in the right, and that it was time to lower 
the pomp of the priests. 

It was secretly told the King of France, by those who 
loved him and were desirous he should regain his health, 
that it was the common opinion throughout France that 
he would never be perfectly recovered until the Church 
was properly regulated. They added, that his father, 
King Charles of happy memory, had on his death-bed 
charged his council with this matter : that he suspected 
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he had been deceived by these popes, and had made his 
determination too soon, for which he felt his conscience 
was loaded. He excused himself, saying, “ When our 
lord and father died we were very young. We have 
followed the counsel of those who have hitherto governed, 
and if we have acted wrong or foolishly, it has been their 
fault and not ours; but, since we have had fuller infor¬ 
mation, we will now soon attend to this business." 

The King of France immediately gave his attention to 
the matter, and spoke of it to his brother, the Duke of 
Orleans, who instantly inclined to his opinion, as did the 
Duke of Burgundy; for notwithstanding he had acknow¬ 
ledged the pope, who styled himself Clement, he had no 
great faith in him. 

A private council was held on this subject, when it was 
determined, that if a union of the Church was sought for, 
it was necessary to have the assent of Germany; and ac¬ 
cordingly, learned men were sent to the King of Bohemia 
and Germany, with instructions to prevail upon him to 
meet the King of France in the city of Rheims. 

About this time died the Lord Guy de Chatillon, Count 
de Blois, in his hotel at Avesnes in Hainault. He was 
carried to Valenciennes, and buried in the church of 
the Franciscans, in a chapel called the chapel of Artois. 
True it is, that he had made a large enclosure from the 
Franciscans, and intended erecting a tomb within it; 
but he died so much in debt, that his countess, the Lady 
Mary of Namur, was obliged to renounce all claim to his 
moveables i she dared not act under his will, but retired 
to her dowry of the lands of Chimay and Beaumont, and 

the estates went to their right heirs. # . 

You have seen in the course of this history, that King 
Richard of England could not longer conceal the great 
hatred he bore his uncle of Gloucester, but determined to 
have him cut off. You have heard likewise, how the king 
rode to the castle of Pleshy, thirty miles from London, 
and with fair words cajoled the duke out of his castle, 
and was accompanied by him to a lane that led to the 
Thames, where they arrived between ten and eleven at 
night; and how the earl marshal, who lay there in 
ambush, had arrested him in the king’s name and forced 
him towards the Thames, in spite of his cries to the king 
to deliver him. From the moment of his arrest he was 
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conscious that his end was resolved on, and this sus¬ 
picion was confirmed to him by the king turning a deaf 
ear to his complaints, and riding in full gallop to London, 
where he lodged in the Tower. The duke had other lodg¬ 
ings ; for, whether he would or not, he was forced into 
a boat that carried him to a vessel at anchor on the 
Thames, into which he was obliged to enter. The earl 
marshal with his men embarked also, and having a favour¬ 
able wind and tide, they fell down the river, and arrived 
late the next evening at Calais without any one knowing 

it. 

You may suppose that when news was brought to 
Pleshy of the Duke of Gloucester’s arrest, the duchess and 
her children were greatly dismayed; and since the 
measure taken was so bold, were greatly afraid of the 
consequences. Suspecting the duke’s life was in great 
danger, they consulted Sir John Lackingay what would 
be best for them to do. He advised them to send in¬ 
stantly to the Dukes of Lancaster and York, the duke’s 
brothers; for, by their mediation, perhaps, the king’s 
choler would be appeased. The duchess followed this 
advice, and instantly despatched messengers to both, for 
they lived at some distance from each other. At hearing 
that their brother had been arrested, they were much 
enraged, and bade the duchess not be much distressed 
at what had happened, for the king would not dare to 
treat her husband otherwise than by fair and legal 
measures. 

The morning after the arrest of the Duke of Glouces¬ 
ter, the king left the Tower at a very early hour, and rode 
to Eltham, where he remained. The same day, towards 
evening, the Earls of Arundel and Warwick were brought 
to the Tower by the king’s officers, and there confined, 
to the great surprise of the citizens. Their imprisonment 
caused many to murmur, but they were afraid to act or do 
anything against the king’s pleasure lest they might suffer 
for it. 

When the Duke of Gloucester saw himself confined in 
the castle of Calais, abandoned by his brothers, and de¬ 
prived of his attendants, he began to be much alarmed. 
He addressed himself to the earl marshal, saying, “ For 
what reason am I thus carried from pngland, and con¬ 
fined here? It seems that you mean to imprison me. 
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Let me go and view the castle, its garrison, and the 
people of the town.’* 

“ My lord,” replied the earl, “ I dare not comply with 
your demands, for you are consigned to my guard, under 
pain of death. The king, our lord, is at this moment 
somewhat wroth with you, and it is his orders that you 
abide here awhile in banishment, which you must have 
patience to do until we have other news : and God grant 
it may be soon, for, as the Lord may help me, I am truly 
concerned for your disgrace, and would cheerfully aid 
you if I could; but you know I am bound to obey the oath 

I have taken to the king.’* 

The duke could not obtain any other answer; and, as 
he judged from appearances that he was in danger of 
his life, he asked a priest who said mass, if he would con¬ 
fess him. This he did, with great calmness and resigna¬ 
tion ; and with a devout and contrite heart, cried before 
the altar of God, the Creator of all things, for mercy. 
He was right thus to exonerate his conscience, for his 
end was nearer than he imagined : I was informed that, 
on the point of his sitting down to dinner, when the tables 
were laid, and he was about to wash his hands, four men 
rushed out from an adjoining chamber, and throwing a 
towel round his neck, strangled him by two drawing one 
end and two the other. When he was quite dead they 
carried him to his chamber, undressed him, placed the 
body between two sheets, with his head on a pillow, and 
covered him with furred mantles. They then returned to 
the hall, properly instructed what to say and how to act, 
and declared that the duke had been seized with a fit of 
apoplexy, as he was washing his hands before dinner, and 
that they had great difficulty to carry him to bed. This 
was spoken of in the castle and town, when some believed 
h though others did not. Within two days after it was 
published abroad that the Duke of Gloucester had died in 
his bed at the castle of Calais; and, in consequence, he 
earl marshal put on mourning, for he was nearly relate 
to him. as did all the knights and sqjjres jn C lai* The 

event was sooner known m France and Flanders than in 

England. The Franck “ «*, 

SST&S'E&AXtai a. long » 

ol Gloucester lived; and it was well remembered that in 
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the negotiations for peace he was more obstinate in his 
opinions than either of his brothers : for this reason, then, 
his death was no loss to France. Many knights and 
squires in the household of the King of England, also, had 
reason to rejoice at his death. They recounted how he 
had driven the Duke of Ireland into banishment, and 
ignominiously beheaded that gallant knight, Sir Simon 
Burley, who had been so much beloved by the Prince of 
Wales, and done such essential services to his country. 
The deaths of Sir Robert Tresilian, Sir Nicholas Bramber, 
Sir John Standvvich, and others, were not forgotten; so 
that the Duke of Gloucester was but little lamented in 
England, except by those of his own party. The duke’s 
body was honourably embalmed at Calais, put into a 
leaden coffin, with an outer one of wood, and, in this 
state, transported by sea to England. The vessel which 
carried the body landed at Hadleigh Castle, on the 
Thames, and thence it was conveyed on a car, unattended, 
to his castle of Pleshy, and then placed in the church, 
which the duke had founded. The duchess, her son 
Humphrey, and her two daughters, were sorely grieved 
when the body of the duke arrived : the duchess, indeed, 
had double cause for affliction, for the Earl of Arundel, 
her uncle, had been publicly beheaded in Cheapside by 
order of the king. No baron or knight dared to inter¬ 
pose, for the king himself was present at this execution, 
which was performed by the earl’s son-in-law, the earl 
marshal, who bandaged his eyes. The Earl of Warwick, 
also, ran great risks of suffering the same death. . The 
Earl of Salisbury, however, and several others, inter¬ 
ceded for him ; and the king listened to their solicitations, 
on condition that he were sent to a place he could not 
leave; for he would never absolutely pardon him, as he 
was deserving of death for having joined the Duke of 
Gloucester and the Earl of Arundel in their attempts to 
annul the truce which had been signed and sealed by the 
Kings of France and England. The Earl of Warwick 
was, therefore, banished to the Isle of Wight, which is a 
dependency on England, situated opposite to the coast of 
Normandy, which has space enough for the residence of a 
great lord; but he must provide himself with all he may 
want from the adjacent countries, or he will be badly 
supplied with provisions, and other things. 
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Thus were affairs carried on in England, and daily 
going from bad to worse, as you will find related. The 
Dukes of Lancaster and York, on hearing of their 
brother s death, instantly suspected that the king, their 
nephew was guilty of it; and hastened to London, be¬ 
cause they knew the citizens were very angry at the 
event. On their arrival they had several meetings, and 
declared that the putting to death of the Duke of Glouces¬ 
ter for a few foolish words, was not to be endured; for 
although he had warmly opposed the treaty with France, 
he had not acted upon it: and there was an essential 
difference between talking and acting. The king was at 
this time at Eltham, whither he had summoned all his 
vassals and dependants. He had collected round London, 
and the counties of Kent and Essex, upwards of 10,000 
archers, and had with him his brother, Sir John Hol¬ 
land, the earl marshal, the Earl of Salisbury, and many 
other great knights and barons. He sent orders to the 
citizens of London not to admit the Duke of Lancaster 
within the walls; to which, however, they were unwilling 
to comply. The Londoners considered that great mis¬ 
chief might befal England from these dissensions be¬ 
tween the king and his uncles; that since the Duke of 
Gloucester was now dead, it could not be helped; they, 
therefore, prudently dissembled their thoughts; and, as 
what was done could not now be undone, they feared, 
should matters be pushed to extremities, they might suffer 
considerably in their commerce from the King of France. 
In this manner the resentment of the citizens began to 
cool; they offered to mediate between the king and the 
Duke of Lancaster, and the king obtained peace, on 
promising that, from that day forward, he would be 
guided solely by the advice of the Duke of Lancaster : 
this promise, however, he paid no attention to, but fol¬ 
lowed the counsels of the rash and evil-minded, for which, 


as the event proved, he afterwards severely suffered. 

When peace was restored, the King of England 
governed more fiercely than before. He went, with his 
state, to Pleshy in Essex, which had belonged to his 
uncle of Gloucester, and should have descended to his son, 
Humphrey, as heir to his father; but the king took pos¬ 
session of it, for it is the rule in England for the king to 
have the wardship of all children who have lost their 
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fathers, and are under twenty-one years of age, at which 
period their estates are restored to them. King Richard 
took his cousin, Humphrey of Gloucester, in ward, appro¬ 
priating all his possessions to his own profit. The late 
Duke of Gloucester was, by inheritance, Constable of 
England; but the king deprived his heir of it, and gave 
it to his cousin, the Earl of Rutland. The king now 
assumed greater state than ever kings of England had 
done before, nor had there been any one who had expended 
such large sums of money, by one hundred nobles. He 
also took the wardship of the heir of Arundel, son of the 
late earl. At this period there was no one, however 
great, in England who dared speak his sentiments of 
what the king did, or intended doing. He had formed a 
council of his own from the knights of his chamber, who 
encouraged him to act as they advised. The king had in 
his pay full 2,000 archers, who were on guard day and 
night, for he did not think himself perfectly safe from his 

uncles and the Arundel family. 

At this period, there was a numerous assembly of great 
lords in the city of Rheims, as well from the empire of 
Germany as from France, whose object was to restore 
union to the Church. At the solicitation of the King of 
France, the emperor had come thither in person, attended 
by his ministers; but because they wished it not to be 
publicly known that this meeting was to take into con¬ 
sideration the rivalship of the two popes of Rome and 
Avignon, they had it rumoured that the lords of the 
empire came to Rheims to treat of a marriage between a 
son of the Marquis of Brandenburg and a daughter or 
the Duke of Orleans. When the emperor was about to 
make his entry into Rheims, all these lords and prelates, 
with Charles, King of Navarre, went to meet him; and, 
after receiving him in a most honourable manner, they 
conducted him first to the Church of our Lady, and then 
to the Abbey of St. Remy, where he was lodged, with all 
his lords. The King of France had ordered that all the 
expenses of the emperor and the Germans, during their 
residence in Rheims, should be paid by his officers, in the 
most ample manner. In consequence, there were delivered 
to the Germans ten tons of herrings—for it was Lent-- 
and 800 carp, without counting different sorts of hsh, 
and other things, which cost the king immense sums. On 
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the two monarchs meeting they paid many compliments 
to each other, as they well knew how to do, especially the 
King of France; for the Germans are a rude, unman- 
nered race, except in what regards their personal advant¬ 
age, and in that they are active and expert enough. The 
King of France entertained the whole party at dinner, 
of which I will mention some particulars. At the top of 
the king’s table was seated the patriarch of Jerusalem; 
next to him the King of France and the King of Navarre : 
no more were at that table. The dinner was splendid, 
and abundantly well served. The Duke of Orleans sup¬ 
plied the company with such quantities of plates of gold 
and silver, as though they had been made of wood. I 
was told that the king made a present to the emperor of 
all the gold and silver plate that was used, as well as 
what was on the sideboard, with all the tapestry and 
ornaments of the apartment whither the emperor retired, 
after dinner, to partake of wine and spices : this gift 
was estimated at 200,000 florins. During the residence 
of these monarchs at Rheims, the ministers frequently 
met to consider the marriage of the Marquis of Branden¬ 
burg, and the reformation of the Church. The marriage 
was agreed on, and published in Rheims; but the con¬ 
sultation and resolutions concerning the Church were 
kept secret. I heard, however, afterwards, that it was 
determined that Peter d’Ailly, Bishop of Cambray, should 
be sent as ambassador from the emperor and King of 
France, to the person who styled himself Pope Boniface 
at Rome, and negotiate with him, in their names, with a 
view of inducing him to submit to a new election : and 
should the choice fall on him again, he should be acknow¬ 
ledged by them as pope; but if not, then he was to 
resign. The bishop was, also, to declare the same to 
the Pope of Avignon; adding, that if either of the popes 
refused to comply, they would be degraded, and every 
honour and profit of the Church taken from them. Thus 
ended the meeting; the two monarchs separated amic¬ 
ably, and each returned to his usual place of residence. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

The Earl of Derby and the earl marshal—Palm Sunday at Eltham Palace—The earl 
marshal challenges the Earl of Derby—Challenge accepted: preparations for the 
contest—King Richard interferes, and the two earls are banished—The schism in 
the Church—The Bishop of Cambray—The Pope and his cardinals—The King of 
Hungary resolves to march against Bajazet—Death of John, Duke of Lancaster— 
Sad troubles in England—The Earl of Derby and the Lady Mary of Berry- 
Tournament at Windsor—King Richard prepares to go to Ireland—The Earl of 
Derby returns to England—Prepares to besiege Richard at Bristol—Richards 
escape, and capture of Flint Castle—Confinement in the Tower of London—Richard 
resigns his crown to Henry of Lancaster—Coronation of Henry—Death of King 
Richard. 

You must know that the Earl of Derby and the late 
Duke of Gloucester had married two sisters, daughters of 
the Earl of Hereford and Northampton, Constable of Eng¬ 
land. The children, therefore, of the Earl of Derby and 
Duke of Gloucester were cousins-german by their mother’s 
side, and one degree removed by the father’s. To say 
the truth, the death of the Duke of Gloucester had dis¬ 
pleased many of the great barons of England, who fre¬ 
quently murmured at it when together. 

About this time, a conversation passed between the 
Earl of Derby and the earl marshal, in which the state 
of the king and the counsellors whom he trusted became 
the subject of discussion. The earl marshal caught at 
the following words the other had made use of, “ Holy 
Mary ! fair cousin, what does the king intend to do next? 
will he drive all the nobles out of England? he plainly 
shows he is not desirous to add to the honour of his 
realm.” The earl marshal made no reply at the time; 
but soon after this conversation, in order to flatter and 
gain favour with the king, he said, ‘ ‘ My lord, all your 
enemies and ill-wishers are not dead nor out of the king¬ 
dom. ” 44 How do you know this, cousin?” said the 

king. 44 1 know it well,” answered the earl marshal; 

44 for the moment I will say no more; but that you may 
provide a remedy in time, have it proclaimed that you 
will hold a solemn feast on the ensuing Palm Sunday, 
and invite all the princes of the blood, particularly the 
Earl of Derby, when you shall hear something that will 
surprise you.” The king begged the earl marshal to 
give him further information; I know not whether he 
did so, but if he did the king kept it to himself, and 
allowed the earl to act in the matter as he pleased. 

The feast was proclaimed to take place at Eltham on 
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Palm Sunday, and the Dukes of Lancaster and York were 
invited. On the day of the feast, after dinner, when the 
lords had retired with the king to his council chamber, 
the earl marshal cast himself on his knees before the king, 
and said, “ My dear and renowned lord, I am of your 
kindred, your liegeman, and marshal of England, and I 
have besides sworn on my loyalty that I would never con¬ 
ceal anything from you on pain of being accounted a 
traitor.” The king, fixing his eyes on him, asked what 
he meant. 44 My very dear lord, order the Earl of Derby 
to come into your presence and I will speak out.” The 
Earl of Derby made his appearance, and the marshal 
spoke as follows: 44 Earl of Derby, I charge you with 
having thought and spoken disrespectfully against your 
natural lord, the King of England, when you said he was 
unworthy to hold his crown, and that without a shadow 
of reason he banished those valiant men from his kingdom 
who ought to be its defenders; for all of which I present 
my glove, and shall prove my body against yours, that 
you are a false and wicked traitor.” At this address the 
Earl of Derby was confounded, and retired a few paces 
without demanding from the duke, his father, or any of 
his friends, how he should act. Having mused awhile, 
he advanced with his hood in his hand towards the king, 
and said, 44 Earl marshal, I say that thou art a false and 
wicked traitor, which I will bodily prove on thee, and 
here is my glove.” The earl marshal, seeing his challenge 
was accepted, showed a good desire for the combat by 
taking up the glove, and saying, 14 I refer your answer to 
the good pleasure of the king and the lords present. I 
will prove that what you have said is false, and that my 
words are true.” 

Each of the lords then withdrew, and the time for 
serving wine and spices was passed by, for the king 
showed he was sore displeased, and retired to his chamber. 
Soon after he called to him his uncles, and demanded from 
them how he was to act on this occasion. 44 Sire,” thejr 
said, “ order your constable hither, and we will tell you. 
The Earl of Rutland, Constable of England, came, and 
was told to go to the Earl of Derby and the earl marshal, 
and oblige them to promise not to quit the kingdom 
without the king’s permission. The constable obeyed the 

order. 
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You may believe that the whole court was greatly 
troubled by this event, and many barons and knights 
were much displeased, and blamed the earl marshal for 

his conduct. x , 

The Earl of Derby resided in London, for he had his 

house there; and the Dukes of Lancaster and York, the 

Earl of Northumberland, and many others, were his 

securities to appear and answer the challenge. The earl 

marshal was sent to the Tower of London, where he lived 


with his household. . . 

These two lords made ample provision of all things 

necessary for the combat, and the Earl of Derby sent off 
messengers to Lombardy, to procure armour from bir 
Galias, Duke of Milan. The duke readily complied with 
the request, and gave the knight who brought the message 
the choice of all his armour; and when he had selected 
all he wished for, in plated and mail armour, the Lord of 
Milan, out of his abundant love to the earl, ordered four 
of the best armourers in Milan to accompany the knight 
to England, that the Earl of Derby might be more com¬ 
pletely armed. The earl marshal, on the other hand, sent 
into Germany, whence he thought he should be ably 
assisted by his friends. Each provided himself most mag¬ 
nificently to outshine the other; but the greater splendour 
was certainly shown by the Earl of Derby; for I must say, 
that when the earl marshal undertook this business, he 
expected to have been better supported by the king than 

he was. . . - . 

The news of this combat made a great noise in foreign 

parts; for it was to be for life or death, and to take place 
before the king and the great barons of England. Most 
men of sense and prudence were sadly vexed that the 
King of England did not interfere to prevent this discord, 
especially the Duke of Lancaster, who considered the con¬ 
sequences that might ensue, and at times said to those in 
whom he most confided, ‘‘Our nephew will ruin every¬ 
thing before he have done. Should he live long, he will 
lose by little and little all that it has cost his predecessors 
and ourselves so much pains to gain. He encourages dis¬ 
cord between his nobles and great lords, by whom he 
ought to be honoured and his country guarded. He has 
put my brother to death, likewise the Earl of Arundel, 
because they have told him the truth. He cannot sooner 
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ruin the country than by the course he is pursuing. The 
French are a subtle race, and will be glad enough to find 
us disagreeing; every day there are examples of the 
miseries of kingdoms when divided. Such has been the 
unfortunate lot of France itself, of Castille, Naples, and 
the Roman state. The present schism is the ruin of the 
contending popes, as well as of the Church. Flanders is 
another example of this self-destruction. Friesland, again, 
is at this moment in a similar state; and unless God pre¬ 
vent it, such will be our condition. The king has con¬ 
sented that my son and heir, for I have none other by my 
first two marriages, should be challenged to mortal combat 
for a mere trifle; and I, his father, dare not say a word 
against it. ” 

Such were the reflections of the Duke of Lancaster. 
Meanwhile the two earls made every preparation for the 
combat. The Duke of Lancaster never went near the 
king, and but seldom saw his son. He knew the Earl 
of Derby was very popular with all ranks of persons in 
England, particularly with the Londoners, who waited on 
him and made him an address full of much kindness. 

I must tell you, that King Richard, notwithstanding he 
had suffered this challenge and appeal to arms to be 
made, was quite uncertain how to act, and whether to 
allow the combat to take place or not. Although he was 
King of England, and the most feared of any who had 
worn the crown, he was guarded day and night by 2,000 
archers, who were regularly paid every week, and he 
could put confidence in none but his brother, the Earl of 
Huntingdon, and the Earls of Salisbury and Rutland. 

When the day for the combat drew near, and the two 
lords had made their preparations, and were waiting only 
for the king’s commands, King Richard’s secret advisers 
said to him, 44 Sire, what is your intention respecting 
this combat; will you permit?” 44 Yes,” replied the king; 

44 why not? I intend to be present myself, and see their 
prowess. But tell me, why do you ask this question?” 

44 Sire,” they replied, 44 we are bound to advise you to the 
best of our knowledge and ability; we sometimes hear 
what you do not.” 44 What do you mean?” said the king; 

44 speak out.” 44 Sire,” they continued, 44 the common 
report throughout England, and especially in London, is, 
that you are the cause of this combat, and that you have 
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induced the earl marshal to challenge the Earl of Derby. 
The Londoners in general, and many of the prelates and 
nobles, say, that you are going the direct road to destroy 
all your kindred and kingdom, and that they will not suffer 
it to be done. Now, were the citizens to rise, and be 
joined by the nobility, who would oppose them? you have 
no power but from your vassals, and those, from your 
marriage with a princess of France, are more suspicious 
of you than ever. Three parts of England say, that when 
you heard the charge of the earl marshal you should have 
acted otherwise than you did, and checked the quarrel.” 

The king, on hearing these words, changed colour, 
turned aside and leaned on a window, where he mused a 
considerable time. He then turned to those who addressed 
him, who were the Archbishop of York, the Earls of 
Huntingdon and Salisbury, and three other knights of his 
chamber, and said, “ I have attentively heard your advice, 
and should be blameworthy if I followed it not. Consider, 
therefore, how you would have me act.” ‘‘ Sire,” replied 
the spokesman of the counsellors, “what we have been 
talking of is a matter of great danger. It is believed 
throughout England that the earl marshal behaved very 
ill; he must therefore suffer for so doing, and the Earl of 
Derby be acquitted. We have considered the matter in 
every point of view, and our advice is, that before they 
arm, or make further preparations, you send them your 
commands to appear before you, and to abide by whatever 
you determine. You will then give judgment, that within 
fifteen days the earl marshal quit England without hope 
of ever returning, and the Earl of Derby be banished for 
the space of ten years. When the time of their departure 
arrives, you will, to please the people, abridge four years 
of the Earl of Derby’s sentence, so that his banishment 
will be only for six years, but he must not expect further 
favour. Such is our advice; be very careful to prevent 
them meeting in arms, or the greatest mischief may 

anse. 

The king was thoughtful and replied, “ It shall be 
done.” Not long after this King Richard assembled a 
large council of his nobles and prelates at Eltham. The 
Earl of Derby and the earl marshal were sent for, and put 
into separate chambers; for it had been ordered that they 
were not to meet. The king showed that he wished to 
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mediate between them, and required that they would sub¬ 
mit themselves to his decision. The two earls bound them¬ 
selves to abide by whatever decision the king should 
give; and when this was reported King Richard said, “ I 
order that the earl marshal, for having caused trouble in 
the kingdom, by uttering words which he could not prove 
otherwise than by common report, be banished the realm; 
he may seek any other land he pleases to dwell in; but 
he must give over all hope of returning hither, as I banish 
him for life. I also order that the Earl of Derby, our 
cousin, for having angered us, and because he has been 
in some measure the cause of the earl marshal’s crime 
and punishment, prepare to leave the kingdom within 
fifteen days, and be banished hence for ten years, without 
daring to return unless recalled by us; but we shall reserve 
to ourself the power of abridging this term in part or 
altogether.* * 


This sentence was satisfactory to the lords present, who 
said, “ The Earl of Derby may readily amuse himself in 
foreign parts for two or three years. He is young enough ; 
and although he has already travelled to Prussia, the Holy 
Sepulchre, Cairo and St. Catherine’s, he will find other 
places to visit. He has two sisters, Queens of Castille and 
Portugal, with whom he may cheerfully pass his time. 
The treatment of the earl marshal is somewhat hard; but, 
to say the truth, he deserves it, for all this mischief has 
been caused by his foolish talking. ” The two earls were 
much cast down at the sentence; however, it was neces¬ 
sary for them to make preparations for their departure, 
which they did with the least possible delay : the Earl of 
Derby went over to France, and the earl marshal went 
first to Flanders and thence into Lombardy. 

It has already been mentioned, some time before this, 
that a meeting had taken place at Rheims between the 
Emperor of Germany and the King of France, relative to 
the present disgraceful schism in the Church. In conse¬ 
quence of the plans then formed, Peter d’Ailly, Bishop of 
Cambray, was sent ambassador to Pope Boniface at 
Rome. The bishop met the pope at Fondi; but the latter 
immediately left that place and went to reside at the 
Vatican at Rome, where he held a convocation of car¬ 
dinals. At this consistory no one was present but the 
pope and the cardinals, before whom the holy father laid 
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the propositions of the Bishop of Cambray, and then de¬ 
manded their advice, as to what answer he should make 
to them. Much discussion ensued, for the cardinals were 

averse to undo what they had done. ., 

“ Holy father,* 1 they said to the pope, considering 

our situation, we think you should conceal your real senti¬ 
ments on this matter; but to encourage the hopes of the 
King of France and those of his creed, we will in your 
answer declare your willingness to comply with whatever 
the Emperor of Germany, the King of Hungary, and the 
King of England, shall advise you; that the person who 
resides at Avignon, and who styles himself Pope Benedict, 
whom the King of France and his nation have acknow¬ 
ledged, must first resign all claims to the papacy, and that 
then you will cheerfully attend a general council, wherever 
the above-named kings shall appoint, and bring your car¬ 
dinals with you.” This advice was very agreeable to 
Boniface, and a reply in conformity to it was given to the 

Bishop of Cambray. t , - 

Great were the murmurings throughout Rome when the 

inhabitants heard that the emperor and the King of France 
had written to the pope to resign his dignity. They were 
fearful they should lose the Holy See, which was of great; 
consequence, and also profit to them, from the genera | 
pardons, which were personally sought for, and which 
obliged such multitudes to visit Rome. The jubilee, also, 
was soon to take place, for which great preparations had 
been made; and many were uneasy, lest they might have 
incurred expenses for nothing. The principal inhabitants 
of Rome, therefore, waited on the pope, and showed him 
greater love than ever, saying, “ Holy father, you are the 
true pope : remain in the inheritance and patrimony of the 
Church, which belonged to St. Peter, and let no one advise 
you to do otherwise. Whoever may be against you, we 
will be your steadfast friends, and expend our lives and 
fortunes in defence of your rights.” Boniface replied, 

“ Be comforted, my children. I will never resign the 
popedom; whatever the emperor or the King of^ France 
may do, I will not submit to their wiles. With this 
answer the Romans were satisfied, and returned to their 

homes. _ _ 

The Bishop of Cambray, on his return from Pope Boni¬ 
face, found the emperor at Constance, to whom he de- 
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liyered the answer you have heard. The emperor said, 
Sir Bishop, you will carry the answer to the King of 
France, our brother and cousin, and, according as he shall 
act, so will I; but, from what I see, he must begin, and 
when he has deposed his pope, we will depose ours.” The 
bishop set out for Paris, when he delivered to the king 
and his lords the answer from the pope, and also the 
message from the emperor, which was kept secret until 
the king should assemble a great council of his nobles, to 
have their advice on the matter. Prior to this, some of 
the prelates of France, such as the Archbishop of Rheims, 
Sir Guy de Roye, the Archbishops of Rouen and of Sens, 
the Bishops of Paris, Beauvais, and Autun, had strongly 
supported the Pope of Avignon, particularly Clement, who 
had promoted them to their benefices. These six prelates, 
therefore, by special orders, were not summoned to the 
council; but others were substituted for them. In this 
council it was determined, to the satisfaction of the king 
and all the nobles, that the King of France should send 
his marshal, the Lord Boucicaut, to Avignon, to prevail 
on Pope Benedict, by negotiation or by force, to resign 
the papacy, and submit himself to the determinafon of the 
king and his council: that the Church in France should 
remain neuter as to the true pope, until union were re¬ 
stored, according to the decrees of a general council of 
prelates and churchmen which was to be called instantly. 
The Bishop of Cambray was ordered to attend the mar¬ 
shal ; and these two lords left Paris, and travelled together 
as far as Lyons, where they separated. The marshal was to 
remain at Lyons until he heard from the bishop, who con¬ 
tinued his journey to Avignon, to learn what answer the 
person who styled himself pope would make to the pro¬ 
posal of the King of France. On his arrival at Avignon, 
the bishop fixed his lodgings in the great wood-market. 
Some of the cardinals suspected the cause of his coming; 
however, they dissembled their thoughts, until they heard 
what he had to say, and what Benedict would answer. 
After taking some refreshment the bishop changed his 
dress, and waited on the pope in his palace. On entering 
his presence he made the proper obeisances; but not so 
reverently as if he and all the world acknowledged him for 
the true pope. Being well versed in Latin and French, 
he made an elegant harangue, to explain the object of 
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his mission. When, however, the pope heard that it was 
the intention of the emperor and the King of France that 
he, as well as Pope Boniface, should resign their dignities, 
he*frequently changed colour, and, raising his voice, said, 
“ i have laboured hard for the good of the Church, and 
have been duly elected pope. I will never consent to 
resign; and I wish the King of France to know this.” 
“ Sire/* answered the Bishop of Cambray, “ I always 
thought your reverence more prudent than I find you to 
be. Fix a day for the meeting of your cardinals, to con¬ 
sult with them as to your answer.** To this the pope, 
at the intercession of two of the cardinals, agreed, and 
the bishop returned to his lodgings. 

The next morning the consistory bell was rung, and a 
conclave of all the cardinals then at Avignon holden at the 
pope’s palace. The Bishop of Cambray spoke in Latin as 
to the object of his visit; and, when he had finished speak¬ 
ing, he was requested to withdraw, and given to under¬ 
stand that he should receive his answer presently. Bene¬ 
dict and his cardinals were for a considerable time in 
council: many opinions were expressed. At length the 
Cardinal of Amiens said, “ My fair sirs, whether we will 
or not, we must obey the Emperor of Germany and the 
King of France, since they are now united. We must 
submit, or we shall be excluded from all our benefices, 
and how then shall we live? In truth, holy father, we 
elected you pope, on condition that you would exert your¬ 
self in the reform of abuses in the Church, and promote 
a union. Answer for yourself, therefore, in a temperate 
manner, for you must be better acquainted with your own 
mind and courage than we are.** Many of the cardinals, 
speaking at once, said, 44 Holy father, the Cardinal of 
Amiens says what is right: let us know your intentions, 
we beg.’* Upon this Benedict replied, 44 I have always 
had an earnest desire for a union of the Church, and have 
taken great pains to promote it; but since, through the 
grace of God, you have raised me to the papacy, I will 
never resign it, nor submit myself to any king, duke, or 
count, nor agree to any treaty that shall include my re¬ 
signation of the popedom.” The cardinals all rose: there 
was much murmuring and difference of opinion, and the 
conclave broke up in discord; many of the cardinals de¬ 
parted to their hotels without even taking leave of the 
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pope; but those who favoured his opinion remained with 
him. 

The Bishop of Cambray, observing the manner in which 
the cardinals left the palace, was assured there had been 
some great disagreement, and, entering the hall of the 
conclave, he advanced to Benedict, who was still on his 
throne, saying, “ Sir, give me your answer; I cannot wait 
longer. Your council is dismissed. Let me have your 
final determination, for I must now depart.” Pope Bene¬ 
dict, still heated by anger at the speech of the Cardinal of 
Amiens, replied, “ Bishop, I have consulted my brother 
cardinals, who have elected me to this dignity, and they 
all agree that every due solemnity has been used, such as 
is usual in such cases. Since, therefore, I am pope, and 
acknowledged as such by all my subjects, I will preserve 
the dignity as long as I live, for I have never done any¬ 
thing to forfeit the divine protection. You will tell our 
son of France that hitherto we have considered him a good 
Catholic; but that from the bad advice which he has lately 
received, he is about to embrace errors of which he will 
have to repent. I entreat you to tell him from me not to 
follow any counsels, the result of which may trouble his 
conscience.” On saying this, Benedict rose from his 
throne, and retired to his chamber. The Bishop of Cam¬ 
bray went to his inn, dined, and then mounting his horse 
crossed the Rhone, passed through Villeneuve, and lay at 
Bagnols that night. While there he learnt that the Lord 
Boucicaut was at St. Andrieu, within nine leagues of 
Avignon. Thither, therefore, he went on the following 
morning, and related to him all that had passed. 

When the bishop had finished speaking, the Lord Bouci¬ 
caut said, “ Bishop, you may now return to France; for 
you have nothing more to do here, and I will execute my 
part.” The bishop replied, ‘ 4 God’s will be done!” On 
the morrow he set out for Paris. 

The marshal instantly set clerks and messengers to work 
in summoning knights, squires, and men-at-arms, in the 
Viverais, Auvergne, and from the countries as far as 
Montpellier. The summons of the marshal was readily 
obeyed; and, soon after, he sent a message of defiance to 
the pope in his palace, and to his cardinals at Avignon. 
This was a severe blow for the cardinals, as well as the 
inhabitants, who knew well that they could not withstand 
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the power of the King of France. A council was called, 
and Benedict was remonstrated with; but he replied, like 
a madman, “ Your city is strong, and well provided. I 
will send to Genoa, and elsewhere, for men-at-arms, and 
write to my son, the King of Arragon, who is the standard- 
bearer of the Church, to come to my assistance. Depart 
hence, and guard your town: I will defend my palace. 
Why be alarmed at trifles?” Pope Benedict was a bo 
and determined character, not easily dismayed, and his 
palace at the time was like a fortress, well stocked with 
wines, corn, salted meat, oil, and other necessaries 

The Marshal Boucicaut began his march, and fixed his 
head-quarters at St. Verain, near Avignon : his army kept 
daily Increasing, and, in a short time, the city was so 
completely surrounded, that nothing could enter by land 
or water without leave. The Seneschal of Beauca.re who 
assisted the marshal with 500 combatants, fixed his 
quarters at Villeneuve. The marshal had with him 2,000 
men-at-arms. When all were prepared, the marshal sent 

notice to the townsmen, that if they did not °P en the " 
gates and submit, he would burn and destroy all the 
houses and vineyards, as far as the river Durance T™ 
greatly dismayed the inhabitants, who thought it best at 
Lee to surrender. The cardinals also agreed 1 to.this and 
the army was admitted into the town with an under¬ 
standing that it might besiege the palace; but that no 
harm should be done to the cardinals, their dependants, 

nor the town’s-people. « 

Pope Benedict on hearing of this arrangement was much 

cast down; however, he declared he would never surrender 

as long a; he had breath. Before the marshal entered 

Avignon the pope had sent to the King of Arra&on, 

humbly entreating him to succour him in h.s. 

adding, that if he would extricate him from his presen 

situation, he would establish the holy see at p erp.gnan 

or at Barcelona; the king, however, paid little attention 

t0 The palace at Avignon was so strictly invested that 
nothing could enter it; of food, indeed, it had sufficient for 
two or three years, but as there was a scarcity of fuel to 
dress the victuals, those within began to be alarmed. 
The King of France held a weekly correspondence with 
the Lord Boucicaut on the state of affairs, and ordered 
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him not to depart till he had completed the business with 
the pope. Boucicaut in consequence increased the guard 
round the palace, and the result was, that Benedict finding 
himself thus constrained—that there was no fuel, and the 
provisions daily decreasing—begged for mercy through 
the mediation of some of his cardinals. A treaty was 
concluded, the terms of which were that the pope was not 
to leave the palace of Avignon until union should be re¬ 
stored to the Church; that he should be put under guard 
of proper persons, and that the cardinals and richest 
citizens of Avignon should be responsible for his appear¬ 
ance, dead or alive. This satisfied the marshal, and thus 
the business ended. 

The Lord Boucicaut returned to Paris; however, he did 
not long remain unemployed, for it having been reported 
that Bajazet was assembling a large army of Turks, 
Arabians, Persians, Tartars, Syrians, and others, he made 
preparations to go to Hungary, to join the King of Hun¬ 
gary, who was collecting a numerous army, and very 
desirous of offering battle to Bajazet. The Earl of Derby, 
who resided at Paris, at the hdtel de Clisson, near the 
Temple, much wished to join this expedition; for as he 
received every week from the French treasury 500 golden 
crowns for his expenses, he felt himself under great obliga¬ 
tion to the King of France, and was unwilling to be a 
charge to him longer : however, before he undertook to 
do so, at the advice of his most confidential friends, he 
sent over to England to ask the opinion of his father, 
the Duke of Lancaster. 

While these things were being done, the King of France 
sent ambassadors to Germany to inform the emperor that 
he had Pope Benedict in his power. The emperor on 
hearing it requested to know the determination of the 
King of England, for whom the King of France had taken 
upon himself to answer. The King of France in conse¬ 
quence of this sent a grand embassy to England, to re¬ 
monstrate with the king on the present distracted state of 
the Church. The king himself would willingly have joined 
his father-in-law, but he had not his prelates nor his sub¬ 
jects as much under his command as he kept them in 
France. All this he told in confidence to the French 
ambassadors; at the same time promising them to do his 
utmost to comply with the request of the King of France. 
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However, to please his father-in-law, he summoned a 
meeting of the prelates and clergy of his realm at his 
palace of Westminster: when they met he eloquently 
harangued them on the miserable schism in the Church, 
and on the plan which the King of France had adopted of 
remaining neuter between the two rival popes. The 
Kings of Scotland, Castille, Arragon, and Navarre, had 
followed this example, and all Germany, Bohemia, and 
Italy intended doing the same; he therefore entreated that 
his kingdom would adopt the like measures. The prelates, 
who were ignorant why they had been called together, on 
hearing this were greatly astonished. “ Our king is quite 
a Frenchman,” murmured some; “his only wish is to 
ruin us; what! does he mean to make us change our 
creed? We will have nothing to do with this matter.” 
As no conclusion could be arrived at, the meeting broke 
up, and the clergy retired to their inns in the city of 
London. The citizens soon learned what the king had 
proposed, and their anger was greatly excited against 
him—“This Richard of Bordeaux will ruin everything; 
his head is so thoroughly French that he cannot disguise 
it; however, a day must come when he shall pay for all.* 
Things continued in this state in England. 

The King of France and his council were dissatisfied 
that King Richard had not instantly determined that his 
country should be neuter, but in truth he could not prevail 
with his clergy to do so; and shortly after there fell out 
such horrible events that the like are not to be found, in 
the whole of this history, nor in that of any other Christian 
king, except that noble prince, Lusignan, King of Cyprus 
and Jerusalem, whom his brother and the Cypriots villan- 
ously murdered. 

The answer of the Duke of Lancaster to his son the Earl 
of Derby was, that he would not advise him to go into 
Hungary, but when tired of France to visit Castille and 
Portugal, and amuse himself at the courts of his brothers- 
in-law and sisters. 

It happened about Christmas-tide that John, Duke of 
Lancaster, fell dangerously ill of a disorder, which to the 
great grief of all his friends ended his life. He had been 
for some time very low-spirited on account of the banish¬ 
ment of his son, and also in consequence of the manner 
in which his nephew Richard governed the kingdom, 
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which, if persevered in, he foresaw must be its ruin. The 
King of England, as it seemed, was little affected by his 
uncle’s death, and he was soon forgotten. The news of 
the death of the Duke of Lancaster was soon made public 
in France; King Richard wrote to the king an account of 
it, but he did not notice it to his cousin the Earl of Derby. 
The earl, however, knew of it as soon, if not sooner, than 
the King of France: he clothed himself and his attendants 
in deep mourning, and had his father’s obsequies per¬ 
formed on a very grand scale. The Earl of Derby was 
now Duke of Lancaster—the most potent baron in Eng¬ 
land, and second to none but the king himself; and if 
King Richard had acted prudently, remembering how very 
unpopular he himself was, he would instantly on the death 
of his father have recalled him. But he had no such 
inclination; on the contrary, he sent officers to take pos¬ 
session of his lands, and to seize his rents, declaring that 
during his banishment neither the earl nor his family 
should receive any of his revenues in England; also, to 
the great vexation of such as were attached to the earl 
and his children, he disposed of several estates in the 
duchy of Lancaster to some of his knights. 

In France as well as in England this conduct on the part 
of King Richard was deemed strange and unjustifiable : 
in truth the King of France and his family were perfectly 
well disposed towards the Earl of Derby, whom they 
greatly respected; moreover, it was considered that he 
was a widower, likely to marry again, and that the Duke 
of Berry had a daughter, who, though so young, was a 
widow of two husbands. Mary of Berry, for such was her 
name, was not more than twenty-three years old, and this 
marriage between her and the Earl of Derby was talked 
of and nearly concluded. The Duke of Berry well knew 
that the Earl of Derby was the greatest heir apparent in 
England, as also did the King of France, who was 
anxious that this match should take place on account of 
his daughter being Queen of England. It was natural to 
imagine that two such ladies, so nearly related, would be 
agreeable companions to each other, and that the king- 
doms of France and England would on this account enjoy 
longer peace, and be more intimately connected : all this 
would probably have been true, if it could have been 
accomplished; but King Richard and his council broke off 
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all these measures. Whatever misfortunes fate has de- 
creed, must have their course; those which befel King 
Richard are wonderful to reflect upon. He might have 

avoided them, but what must be will be. 

I John Froissart, author of these chronicles, will truly 
say’what in my younger days I heard at a mansion called 
Berkhampstead, thirty miles from London, and which, in 
the year of grace 1361, at the time I am speaking of, 
belonged to the Prince of Wales, father to King Richard. 
As the prince and princess were about to leave England 
for Aquitaine, the King of England, Queen Philippa, my 
mistress, the Dukes of Clarence and Lancaster, the Lord 
Edmund, who was afterwards Earl of Cambridge and 
Duke of York, with their children, came to the mansion 
to visit the prince and take leave of him. I was at the 
time twenty-four years old, and one of the clerks of the 
chamber to my lady the queen. During this visit, as I 
was seated on a bench, I heard the following conversation 
from a knight to some of the ladies of the queen : “ There 
was in that country,” said the knight, “a book called 
Brut, which many say contains the prophecies of Merlin. 
According to its contents, neither the Prince of Wales, 
nor the Duke of Clarence, though sons to King Edward, 
will wear the crown of England ; but it will fall on the 
house of Lancaster.” When the knight said this, the 
Earl of Derby was not born : his birth took place seven 
years after. This prophecy, however, has been verified, 
for I have since seen Henry, Earl of Derby, King 01 
England. 

The moment King Richard heard that a treaty of mar- 
riage was going on between the Earl of Derby and the 
Lady Mary of Berry, he became much displeased thereat, 
and resolved to send the Earl of Salisbury to Pans, to 
entreat the king to be aware of allowing such an alliance 
to be formed, as the Earl of Derby was a traitor to his 
sovereign. The Earl of Salisbury was by no means pleased 
at being appointed to so delicate and difficult an office, 
however, the king would receive no excuses, and he went. 
On his arrival at Paris, he lodged at the White Horse in 
the square of the Greve, and lost no time in waiting on the 
king and queen; to whom he related very minutely every¬ 
thing with which he had been charged by the King of 
England, and called the Earl of Derby a traitor to his 
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natural lord. The king on hearing this expression was 
much angered, and gave back to the earl the letters he 
had brought, saying, “ Earl of Salisbury, our son of 
England bears too great hatred to our cousin of Derby; 
we wonder he has continued it so long, for we think that 
his court would be adorned if the Earl of Derby were near 
his person.” “ Very dear sire,” replied the Earl of Salis¬ 
bury, “ I can only act as I have been ordered.” “ That 
is true,” said the king, ‘‘we are not angry with you; 
execute the commission you have been charged with.” 
The earl then, in compliance with the orders he had 
received, waited on the Duke of Berry and delivered the 
same message. The duke made no answer, but went 
forthwith to the king at the h6tel de Saint Pol, and asked 
if he had received any news from England. 

The king told him all that had occurred, and a privy 
council was summoned on the occasion, at which it was 
agreed, that as they ought to be more attached to the 
King of England than to the Earl of Derby, it would be 
advisable to break off the marriage of the earl with the 
Countess d’Eu. The Earl of Salisbury, having completed 
the business on which he was engaged, left Paris after 
this resolution had been adopted. The King of France, 
however, showed that he was more displeased than other¬ 
wise at the intelligence which the earl had brought, and 
returned to him his credential letters refusing to accept 
them from his partiality to the Earl of Derby. The Earl 
of Salisbury returned to Calais without once speaking to 
the Earl of Derby, at which the latter was much dis¬ 
pleased, and augured from it nothing favourable. How¬ 
ever, about a month after his departure his commissioners 
renewed the matter of the marriage with the Lady Mary of 
Berry; but those on the part of the Duke of Berry replied, 
“ Tell mv Lord of Derby that when he is in the presence 
of the king and his brother the Duke of Orleans, he may 
propose this business himself; we cannot say more on 

the Subject, since it is not agreeable to our employers that 
tne suojcci, „ The Ear j 0 f Derby at the time 

suspected nothing more was meant by these words than to 
has ten ^he^ ar r i a g e, for the king and his lordsha shown 
outwardly as much eagerness zs'V'rJnthe matc^^ He 

opportunity! when the king and his lords were together, 
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renewed his proposal for the marriage. The Duke of 
Burgundy, who had been previously charged with the 
answer, replied, "Cousin of Derby, we cannot think of 
marrying our cousin to a traitor.” The earl, on hearing 
this expression, instantly changed colour and said, bir, l 
am in the presence of my lord the king, and must interrupt 
your speech. I never was, and never thought of being a 
traitor; and if any one dare to charge me with treason, 
I am ready to answer him now or at whatever time it may 
please the king to appoint.” “No, cousin,” said the 
king “I don’t believe that you will find any man in 
France that will challenge your honour. The expressnon 
my uncle has used comes from England.’ The Earl ot 
Derby, casting himself on his knees, replied, I willingly 
believe you : may God preserve all my friends, and con¬ 
found mine enemies.” The king made the earl rise, and 
said, “ Be appeased, this matter will end well; and when 
you shall be on good terms with every one, we will then 
talk of the marriage. It will be first necessary for you to 
take possession of your duchy of Lancaster; for it is the 
custom of France and of many countries on this side the 
sea, that when a lord marries with the consent of his lord 
paramount, should he have one, he settles a dower on his 
wife ” Wine and spices were brought, and thus the con¬ 
versation ended. The Earl of Derby, on his return to the 
h6tel de Clisson, was bitterly enraged, and not without 
reason. He had been accused of treason when he prided 
himself upon being one of the most loyal knights in the 
universe, and that in the presence of the King of France, 
who had shown him so much affection and courtesy. 
Moreover, that this accusation should have been brought 
from England by the Earl of Salisbury, galled him much. 
His knights endeavoured to pacify him; but he was more 

cast down than man ever was. . 

It was known in England that the Earl of Salisbury had 
been sent to France, and the Londoners especially were 
exceedingly enraged against the king and his ministers 
for their conduct towards the Earl of Derby. An, 
gallant and courteous Earl of Derby,” they said, “how 
great are the jealousies and hatreds against thee : to over¬ 
whelm thee with disgrace and vexation, they charge thee 
with treason ! It was not enough for the king and his 
minions to force thee out of the kingdom, but they must 
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add this charge also; however, all things have an end, and 
their turn may come.*’ “ Alas,” cried some, " what have 
his children done? when the king seizes their inheritance 
—an inheritance which ought to be theirs by direct suc¬ 
cession from grandfather to father. There must be some 
change in public measures, we neither can nor will suffer 
them to go no longer.” 

Soon after the return of the Earl of Salisbury, King 
Richard had proclaimed throughout his realm and in 
Scotland, that a tournament would be held at Windsor 
by forty knights and forty squires, (clothed in green, with 
the device of a white falcon,) against all comers; and that 
the Queen of England, well attended by ladies and 
damsels, would be at the feast. When the day came, the 
queen, indeed, was present at the tournament in magnifi¬ 
cent array, but very few of the barons attended, so 
disgusted were they with the king for the banishment of 
the Earl of Derby, the injuries he was doing the earl’s 
children, the murder of the Duke of Gloucester, which had 
been committed in the castle of Calais, the death of the 
Earl of Arundel, whom he had butchered in London, and 
the perpetual exile of the Earl of Warwick. 

After this tournament, King Richard prepared to go 
to Ireland : and although many knights and squires made 
ready to join him, none took part in this expedition with 
good will. The Earl of Northumberland, and his son Sir 
Henry Percy, after a special summons, sent excuses, for 
which they were banished England, never to return until 
recalled by the king. This sentence caused the greatest 
astonishment throughout England, and tended much to 
increase the general discontent. The earl and his son 
consulted their friends as to how they should act under 
the disgrace which the king had so undeservedly heaped 
upon them, and it was agreed that they should seek an 
asylum in Scotland until affairs should mend or the king’s 
anger be pacified. King Robert of Scotland and his 
barons readily granted the request, and moreover assured 
the earl, that five or six hundred lances were at his service 
whenever he might require them. Things, however, 
remained as they were; for King Richard and his advisers 
in a short time had so much to do, that they had no 
leisure to attend to the earl nor to enforce his banishment. 

The king on his way to Ireland held his court at Bristol; 
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and while he was there a general insurrection of the people 
of England took place. The courts of justice were closed, 
and a stop was put to all traffic; plunder and robbeir 
prevailed, farmers’ houses were pillaged of grain, and their 
beeves, pigs, and sheep, carried away. Nothing but com¬ 
plaints were heard throughout the land. The citizens of 
London, who, being rich from trade, and by whom the 
other parts of England are generally governed, foresaw 
that most dangerous consequences would ensue, unless 
they stepped forward as they had formerly done against 
King- Edward and the D’Espencers, who had forced Queen 
Isabella and the Prince of Wales out of the kingdom. 
Their remedy on the present occasion they believed to be 
in the Earl of Derby. “We must send for him, they 
said, “ and on his arrival appoint him regent of the kmg- 
dom. Richard of Bordeaux must be arrested and confined 
in the Tower of London; his acts are so infamous, that 
they will condemn him. ” Many councils were held among 
the citizens on this subject, and it was at last agreed to 
request the Archbishop of Canterbury to go over to France 
and communicate with the earl. The archbishop willingly 
undertook the office, and as secretly as possible prepared 
for his journey: in order to escape observation, he 
travelled not as an archbishop, but as a simple monk on a 
pilgrimage; and on arriving at Paris, had a private inter¬ 
view with the earl, to whom he explained the real object 


of his coming. ... ^ 

The Earl of Derby listened attentively to all that the 

archbishop told him, and to the request of the citizens 
of London, that he would come over and be their king. 
He did not, however, immediately reply, but leaning in a 
window that looked into the garden he mused awhile, and 
then said, “ My lord, your speech requires much con¬ 
sideration. I should be unwilling to begin an enterprise 
and be forced to leave it unfinished. Should I accept the 
offers and kind promises which you and my good friends 
the citizens of London make, I must subject myself to the r 
will, arrest King Richard, and put him to death. For this 
1 shall be universally blamed; and 1^would not willingly 

do it, if other means can be adopted.” 

“ My lord,” replied the archbishop, I am sent hither 

with every good disposition towards you; call in your 

council, and lay before them the propositions I have 
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made.To this the earl consented, and when his knights 
and squires came together, they were unanimous in per¬ 
suading him to accept the offer of the archbishop. 

Matters were soon arranged; but in everything the 
greatest secrecy was observed; and the earl took leave of 
the King of France, under pretence of paying a visit to 
the Duke of Brittany, and staying some time at his court. 
His stay in Brittany however, was not many days; for 
after he had explained his plans to the duke, and received 
his offer of assistance of men-at-arms and crossbows, he 
set out for England, and landed at Plymouth. The next 
day he took the road to London, accompanied by the arch¬ 
bishop, Sir Peter de Craon, who had attended him from 
Brittany, and also by the escort which the duke had given 
him. 

The Mayor of London and the chief citizens went out 
to meet the earl on the road; and as they approached 
London, multitudes came out to receive him, shouting 
“ Welcome ! long wished-for Earl of Derby and Duke of 
Lancaster, may all joy and prosperity attend you.” The 
mayor rode by the side of the earl, and in this manner they 
entered the city. So great indeed was the public rejoicing 
on the occasion, that every shop was shut, and no more 
work done than if it had been Easter day. 

To bring this matter to a conclusion, it was determined 
to march against the king, whom the citizens of London 
and the other towns now so hated, that they would call 
him by no other title than Richard of Bordeaux. Indeed, 
the Earl of Derby was already treated as king, and he 
en f>aged to undertake the government on condition that 
the crown was settled on him and his heirs for ever. An 
army was collected, chiefly of Londoners, who, with the 
earl at their head, marched without delay to Bristol, 
prepared to make King Richard a prisoner. Richard was 
thunderstruck when the information first reached him; and 
at the advice of those who were about him, he quietly left 
Bristol, and retired to Flint Castle. Thither, however, the 
Earl of Derby followed him with two hundred lances, 
being determined to have possession of his person by 
surrender or by force. 

The earl and his men on arriving at Flint Castle knocked 
loudly. “ Who is there?” asked the guard. “I am 
Henry of Lancaster,” replied the earl, ‘‘ and I am come 

U 57 
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to demand of the king my inheritance of the duchy of 

Lancaster: tell him so for me.” 

This message was instantly conveyed to the king, wno, 
on hearing it, looked at his knights, and asked how he 
was to act. “ Sire,” replied they, “ this request is by no 
means an improper one; you may allow him to come into 
vour presence with eleven others, and then you can hear 
what he has to say.” The king consented, and the Earl 
of Derby was conducted into his presence. Richard on 
seeing the earl changed colour, and appeared very uneasy; 
but the earl, without paying him any reverence or honour, 
spoke aloud: “Have you broken your fast?” he said. 
“ No/’ replied the king; “ why do you ask?’’ “ Because,^ 
continued the earl, “you have a long way to ride. 
“What road?” said the king. “You must come to 
London,” answered the earl, “and I advise you to eat 
and drink heartily, that you may perform the journey 
gaily.” The king becoming alarmed, said, “I am not 
hungry, nor have I any desire to eat.” Upon this his 
knights, perceiving that things were taking a serious 
turn, said, “Sire, have confidence in my Lord of Lan¬ 
caster, your cousin, he can but wish your good. Well, 
well,” said the king, “ I am willing so to have it; let the 
tables be prepared.” The earl ate nothing, and the king 
made a most uneasy breakfast, after which he was told 
that the intention was to carry him to London, and place 
him as a prisoner in the Tower; to which, as resistance 

was useless, he quietly submitted. 

Richard had not long been confined in the Tower when 
he expressed a desire to speak with the Earl of Derby, 
who was now styled Duke of Lancaster. The duke came 
to him without loss of time, when Richard addressed him 
thus: “Fair cousin, I have been considering my situa¬ 
tion, which is miserable enough, and I have no longer any 
thought of wearing my crown, or governing my people. 
As God may have my soul, I wish I were this moment 
dead, and the King of France had his daughter again; for 
since I brought her hither, I have lost the love of my 
people. All things therefore considered, I freely resign to 
you the crown of England.” The duke replied, “ It will 
be necessary that the three estates of the realm hear this. 
1 have issued summonses for assembling the nobles, 
prelates, and deputies from the principal towns, and within 
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three days you can make your resignation in due form 
before them. The common report in this country is, that 
I have a better right to the crown than you have; for it is 
believed that the Princess of Wales, your mother, was not 
faithful to her husband : but, however this may be, I will 
guard and preserve you as long as you like, and will like¬ 
wise entreat the Londoners on your behalf.” “ Many 
thanks,” replied the king, ” I have greater confidence in 
you than in any other person in England.” ‘‘You are 
right,” added the duke, “ for had I not stepped forward 
between you and the people, they would have most dis¬ 
gracefully killed you, in return for all your wicked acts.” 

Upwards of two hours did the duke continue this con¬ 
versation with the king, and on taking his leave he 
returned at once to his own house, and renewed his orders 


for the assembly of the three estates of the realm. 

When the day arrived, Richard was released from his 
prison, and having entered the hall which had been pre¬ 
pared for the occasion, royally dressed, the sceptre in his 
hand, and the crown on his head, he addressed the 
company as follows : “ I have reigned King of England, 
Duke of Aquitaine, and Lord of Ireland, about twenty-two 
years, which royalty, lordship, sceptre, and crown, I now 
freely and willingly resign to my cousin, Henry of Lan¬ 
caster, and entreat of him, in the presence of you all, to 
accept this sceptre.” He then tendered the sceptre to the 
duke, who, taking it, gave it to the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. King Richard next raised his crown from off his 
head, and, placing it before him, said, “ Henry, fair 
cousin, and Duke of Lancaster, I present and give to 
you this crown, and all the rights dependent on it. And 
the duke receiving it, delivered it also to the Archbishop of 


Canterbury. 

This done, and the resignation having been accepted, 
the duke called a public notary to him, and had an 
authentic account of the proceedings drawn up, and 
witnessed by the lords and prelates present. Richard was 
then conducted back to his prison, and the assembly broke 


up. 

On Wednesday, the last day of September, 1399, a 
parliament was holden at Westminster, at which the Duke 
of Lancaster challenged the crown of England, and 
claimed it for his own, for three reasons—first, by con- 
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quest; second, from being heir to it; and third* J ron \ th * 
pure and free resignation which King Richard had made of 
it. The parliament then declared, that it was their will 
he should be king, and the day of coronation was fixed 
for the feast of Saint Edward, which fell on a Monday, the 

I'lth day of October. 

On Saturday before the coronation, the new king went 
from Westminster to the Tower of London, attended by 
great numbers, and those squires who were to be knighted 
watched their arms that night; they amounted to forty- 
six ; each squire had his chamber and bath. . The next 
day after mass the duke created them knights, and 
presented them with long green coats with straight sleeves 
lined with miniver, after the manner of the prelates. 
These knights had on their left shoulder a double cord 

of white silk, with white tufts hanging down. 

This Sunday after dinner the duke left the Tower on his 
return to Westminster; he was bareheaded, and had 
round his neck the order of the King of France. The 
Prince of Wales, six dukes, six earls, and eighteen barons 
accompanied him; and of other nobility there were from 
800 to 900 horse in the procession. The duke, after the 
German fashion, was dressed in a jacket of cloth of gold, 
and mounted on a white courser, with a blue garter on his 
left leg. He passed through the streets of London, which 
were at the time all handsomely decorated with tapestries 
and other rich hangings; there were nine fountains in 
Cheapside and other streets through which he passed, and 
these perpetually ran with white and red wine. He was 
escorted by prodigious numbers of gentlemen, with their 
servants in livery and badges; and the different companies 
of London were led by their wardens, clothed in their 
proper livery, and with the ensigns of their trade: the 
whole cavalcade amounted to 6,000 horse. That 
the duke bathed, and on the morrow confessed himseit, 
and according to his custom heard three masses. 

The prelates and clergy who had been assembled then 
came in procession from Westminster Abbey, to conduc 
the king to the Tower, and back again in the same 
manner. The dukes, earls, and barons wore long scarlet 
robes, with mantles trimmed with ermine, and large hoods 
of the same; the dukes and earls had three bars of ermine 
on the left arm a quarter of a yard long, or thereabout; 
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the barons had but two; all the knights and squires had 
uniform cloaks of scarlet lined with miniver. In the pro¬ 
cession to the church the duke had borne over his head a 
rich canopy of blue silk, supported on silver staves, with 
four golden bells at the corners. This canopy was borne 
by four burgesses of Dover, who claimed it as their right. 
On each side of the duke were the sword of mercy and 
the sword of justice; the first being borne by the Prince 
of Wales, and the other by the Earl of Northumberland, 
Constable of England; the Earl of Westmoreland, the 
Marshal of England, carried the sceptre. The procession 
entered the church about nine o’clock. In the middle of 
the church was erected a scaffold covered with crimson 
cloth, in the centre of which was the royal throne of cloth 
of gold. When the duke entered the church, he seated 
himself on the throne, and was thus in regal state, except 
having the crown on his head. The Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury proclaimed from the four corners of the scaffold how 
God had given them a man for their lord and sovereign, 
and then asked the people if they were consenting parties 
to his being consecrated and crowned king. Upon which 
the people unanimously shouted “ay,” and held up their 
hands, promising fealty and homage. 

The duke then descended from the throne and advanced 
to the altar to be consecrated. Two archbishops and ten 
bishops performed the ceremony. He was stripped of all 
his royal state before the altar, naked to his shirt, and was 
then anointed and consecrated at six places: i. e. on the 
head, the breast, the two shoulders, before and behind; on 
the back, and hands: a bonnet was then placed on his 
head, and while this was being done, the clergy chanted 
the litany, or the service that is performed to hallow a 
font. The king was now dressed in a churchman’s clothes, 
like a deacon; and they put on him shoes of crimson 
velvet, after the manner of a prelate. Then they added 
spurs with a point, but no rowel; and the sword of justice 
was drawn, blessed, and delivered to the king, who put it 
again into the scabbard, when the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury girded it about him. The crown of Saint Edward, 
which is arched over like a cross, was next brought and 
blessed, and placed by the archbishop on the king s head. 
When mass was over the king left the church, and 
returned to the palace, in the same state as before. In the 
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courtyard of the palace there was a fountain that ran 
constantly with red and white wine. The king went first 
to his closet, and then returned to the hall to dinner. At 
the first table sat the king; at the second, five great peers 
of England; at the third, the principal citizens of London; 
at the fourth, the new created knights; at the fifth, all 
knights and squires of honour. The king was served by 
the Prince of Wales, who carried the sword of mercy; and 
on the opposite side by the constable, who bore the sword 
of justice. At the bottom of the table was the Earl of 
Westmoreland with the sceptre. At the king’s table there 
were only the two archbishops and seventeen bishops. 

When dinner was half over, a knight of the name of 
Dymock entered the hall completely armed, and mounted 
on a handsome steed, richly barbed with crimson housings. 
The knight was armed for wager of battle, and was 
preceded by another knight bearing his lance. He himself 
had his drawn sword in one hand, and his naked dagger 
by his side. The knight presented the king with a written 
paper, the contents of which were, that if any knight or 
gentleman should dare to maintain that King Henry was 
not a lawful sovereign, he was ready to offer him combat 
in the presence of the king, when and where he should be 
pleased to appoint. 

The king ordered this challenge to be proclaimed by 
heralds, in six different parts of the town and the hall; and 
to it no answer was made. 

King Henry having dined and partaken of wine and 
spices in the hall, retired to his private apartments, and 
all the company separated. Thus passed the coronation 
day of King Henry. 

Intelligence of the imprisonment of King Richard, and 
of the coronation of Henry Duke of Lancaster, was soon 

conveyed to France. 

The Lady of Coucy, who was of the household of the 
young queen, had been forced to leave her when Richard 
was conveyed to the Tower; and as she escaped to France, 
by her means King Charles was informed of all that was 
being done in England. Greatly was he displeased at the 
account; indeed, he threw himself into such a rage on the 
occasion, that he brought back his frenzy, of which he had 
now been free for some time. The council of the King of 
France, perceiving the king so greatly affected at what 
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had befallen his son-in-law, determined to send to England 
some lord of high rank, to see and inquire into the situation 
of Queen Isabella. King Henry readily consented, and 
the Lord D Albreth had an interview with the queen, at 
Havering-at-the-Bower, where she resided. 

A conspiracy was now set on foot by the Earls of Hunt¬ 
ingdon and Salisbury, the object of which was to murder 
King Henry; the attempt, however, completely failed, and 
the two earls lost their heads. 

About this time John Duke of Brittany departed this 
life, leaving issue two sons and a daughter. The Bretons 
undertook the wardship of the eldest son, who had been 
betrothed to the second daughter of the King of France; 
and themselves agreed, also, to be on friendly terms with 
the French people. The angry feeling excited in France 
against King Henry did not die away; on the contrary, 
great preparations were everywhere made, as if for 
hostilities against England. 

While things were in this state, a true report was 
current in London, of the death of Richard of Bordeaux. 

I could not learn the particulars of it, nor how it happened, 
the day I wrote these chronicles. When dead, Richard 
of Bordeaux was placed on a litter covered with black, 
and having a canopy of the same. Four black horses were 
harnessed to it, and two varlets in mourning conducted the 
litter, followed by four knights dressed also in mourning. 
Thus they left the Tower of London, where he had died, 
and paraded the streets at a foot’s pace, until they came 
to Cheapside, where they halted for upwards of two hours. 
After this, they continued their journey until they came to 
a village, where there is a royal mansion, called Langley, 
about thirty miles from London. There Richard was 
interred : God pardon his sins, and have mercy upon his 
soul! 

The news of Richard’s death soon spread abroad; 
indeed, it had for some time been expected, for it was well 
known that he would never come out of the Tower alive. 
His death was concealed from his queen, as orders had 
been given for that purpose. 

All these transactions were well known in France, and 
such knights and squires as wished for war were anxiously 
looking for orders to attack the frontiers. However, the 
councils of the two kingdoms thought it would be for the 
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advantage of both countries, that the truces should 
continue. 

In consequence of the bad state of health into which 
the King of France had fallen, the Duke of Burgundy 
took the chief government of the realm. Negotiators were 
appointed on both sides; and by their management it was 
resolved, that the peace should continue for the original 
term of thirty years, four of which were already gone, so 
that it had now to last twenty-six years. 
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Green’s Short History of the Eng¬ 
lish People, 727, 728. The cloth 
edition is in 2 vols. All other 
editions are in 1 vol. 

Grottir Saira. 699 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 56 
Grote’s History of Greece, 186-97 
Guest's (Lady) Mabinogion, 97 
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Hahnemann’s The Organon of the 
Rational Art of Healing, 663 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 264, 265, 313, 
314, 338, 339, 388, 389 
II a Ham’s Constitutional History, 
621-3 

Hamilton’s The Federalist, 519 
Harte’s Luck of Roaring Camp, 681 
Harvey’s Circulation of Blood, 262 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, 5 

The Scarlet Letter, 122 
House of Seven Gables, 
176 

The Marble Faun, 424 
Twice Told Tales, 531 
,, Blithedale Romance, 

fy (J 2 

Hazlitt’s Characters of Shake¬ 
speare's Plays, 65 
Table Talk, 321 
Lectures, 4 11 

Spirit of the Age and Lec¬ 
tures on English Poets, 
,, Plain Speaker, 814 [459 

Hebbcl’s Plays, 694 


Heimskringla: The Olaf Sagas, 717 
,, Sagas of the Norse 

Kings, 847 

Heine’s Prose and Poetry, 911 
Helps’s (Sir Arthur) Life of Colum¬ 
bus, 332 

Herbert’s Temple, 309 
Herodotus, 405, 406 
Herrick’s Hesperides, 310 
Hobbes’s Leviathan, 691 
Holinshed’s Chronicle, 800 
Holmes’s Life of Mozart, 564 
Holmes’s (O. W.) Autocrat, 66 
„ Professor, 67 

Poet, 68 

Homer’s Iliad, 453 
„ Odyssey, 454 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, 201, 
202 [515 

Horace’s Complete Poetical Works, 
Houghton's Life and Letters of 
Keats, 801 

Howard’s (E.) Rattlin the Reefer, 
857 

Howard’s (John) State of the 
Prisons, 835 

Hudson’s (W. II.) A Shepherd’s Life, 

926 

,, Far Away and Long Ago, 
956 [58 

Hughes’s Tom Brown’s Schooldays, 
Hugo’s (Victor) Les Miserables, 363, 

364 

,, Notre Dame, 4 22 

,, Toilers of the Sea, 

509 

Humo’6 Treatise of Human Nature, 
etc., 548, 549 

Hunt’s (Leigh) Selected Essays, 829 
Hutchinson’s (Col.) Memoirs, 317 
Huxley’s (Aldous) Stories, Essays, 
and Poems, 935 

Huxley’s (T. H.) Man’s Place iu 

Nature, 47 

„ Select Lectures and Lay 
Sormons, 498 
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Ibsen’s The Doll’s House, etc., 494 
Ghosts, etc., 552 
Pretender, Pillars of Society, 
Rosmersholm, 659 
Brand, 716 
Lady Inger, etc., 729 
Peer Gynt, 747 
Ingelow’s Mopsa the Fairy, 619 
Irving’s Sketch Book, 117 

Conquest of Granada, 4 78 
Life of Mahomet, 513 
Italian Short Stories, 876 
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James’s (G. P. R.) Richelieu, 357 
James’s (Henry) The Turn of the 
Screw, and The Aspern Papers, 912 
James (Wm.), Selections from, 739 
Jefferies’s (Richard) After London, 

and Amaryllis at the 
Fair, 951 
,, Bevis, 850 

Johnson’s (Dr) Lives of the Poots, 
770-1 



Jonson’s (Ben) Plays. 489, 490 
Josephus’s Wars of the Jews, 712 

Kalidasa’s Shakuntala, 629 
Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, 909 
Keats’s Poems, 101 
Keble’s Christian Year, 690 
King’s Life of Mazzini, 562 
Kinglake’s Eothen, 337 
Kingsley’s (Chas.) Westward Ho! 20 
„ Heroes, 113 

„ Hereward the Wake, 206 

„ Hypatia, 230 

„ Water Babies, and 

Glaucus, 277 
„ Alton Locke, 462 

„ Yeast, 611 

„ Madam How and Lady 

Why, 777 
„ Poems, 793 

Kingsley’s (Henry) Ravenshoe, 28 
„ Geoffrey Hamlyn, 416 

Kingston’s Peter the Whaler, 6 
„ Three Midshipmen, 7 

Kirby’s Kalevala, 259, 260 
Koran, 380 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 8 
„ Essays of Elia, 14 

,, Letters, 342, 343 

Landor’s Imaginary Conversations 
and Poems, 890 
Lane's Modern Egyptians, 315 
Langland’s Piers Plowman, 571 
Latimer’s Sermons, 40 
Law’s Serious Call, 91 
Lawrence’s The White Peacock, 914 
„ Stories, Essays, and 
Poems, 958 

Layamon’s (Waco and) Arthurian 
Chronicles, 578 

Lear (Edward). See under Antho- 
locrios 

Leibniz’ Philosophical Writings, 905 
Le Sage’s Gil Bias, 437, 438 
Leslie’s Memoirs of John Constable, 
Lessing’s Laocoon, etc., 843 [563 

Lever’s Harry Lorrequer, 177 
Lewes’s Life of Goethe, 269 
Lincoln’s Speeches, etc., 206 
Livy's History of Rome, 603, 609 
670, 749, 755, 756 
Locke's Civil Government, 751 
Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon, 3 
„ Life of Scott, 55 

„ Life of Burns, 156 

Longfellow’s Poems, 382 
Ldnnrott’s Kalevala, 259, 260 
Loti's Iceland Fisherman. 920 
Lover's Handy Andy, 178 
Lowell’s Among My Books, 607 
Lucretius’s Of the Nature of Things, 
750 

Ltitzow’s History of Bohemia, 432 
Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, 7 00 
Lytton’s Harold, 15 

„ Last of the Barons, 18 

Last Days of Pompeii, 80 
Pilgrims of the Rhine, 390 
Rienzl, 532 


Macaulay’s England, 34-6 
,, Essays, 225, 226 

,, Speeches on Politics, 

etc., 399 

„ Miscellaneous Essays, 

439 

MacDonald’s Sir Gibbie, 678 
„ Phantastcs, 732 

Machiavelli’s Prince, 280 
„ Florence, 376 

Maine’s Ancient Law, 734 
Malory’s Le Morte D’Arthur, 45, 46 
Malthus on the Principles of 
Population, 692, 093 
Mandeville’s Travels, 812 
Manning’s Sir Thomas More, 19 
„ Mary Powell, and De¬ 
borah’s Diary, 324 
Marlowe’s Plays and Poems, 383 
Marryat’s Mr Midshipman Easy, 82 
„ Little Savage, 159 

,, Masterman Ready, 160 

„ Peter Simple, 232 

,, Children of New Forest, 
247 

,, Percival Keene, 358 

„ Settlers in Canada, 370 

„ King’s Own, 580 

” Jacob Faithful. 618 

Martineau’s Feats on the Fjords,429 
Martinengo - Cesaresco’s Folk - Lore 
and other Essays, 673 
Marx’s Capital, 848, 849 
Maugham’s (Somerset) Cakes and 
Ale, 932 

Maupassant’s Short Stories, 907 
Maurice’s Kingdom of Christ, 146-7 
Mazzini’s Duties of Man, etc., 224 
Melville’s Moby Dick, 179 
„ Typce, 180 
Omoo, 297 

Meredith’s The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel, 916 

M6rim6e's Carmen, etc., 834 
Merivale’s History of Rome, 433 
Micklewicz’s Pan Tadcusz, 842 
Mignet’s French Revolution, 713 
Mlfl’s Utilitarianism,Liberty, Repre¬ 
sentative Government, 482 
„ Rights of Woman, 825 
Miller’s Old Red Sandstone, 103 
Milman's History of the Jews, 377, 
378 

Milton’s Poems, 384 

Areopagitica and other 
Prose Works, 795 
Mitford’s Our Village,>927 
Molidre’s Comedies, 830, 831 
Mommsen’s History of Rome, 542 5 
Montagu’s (Lady) Letters, 69 
Montaigne’s Essays, 440-2 
Moore's (George) Esther Waters, 933 
More’s Utopia, and Dialogue of 
Comfort against Tribulation, 461 

Morier's ® ab . a 'o«i 

Morris’s (Wm.) Early Romances, 261 
Life and Death of Jason, 575 
Morle D’Arthur Romances. 634 
Motley’s Dutch Republic, 86-8 
Mulock’s John Halifax, 123 




Neale’s Fall of Constantinople, 655 
Newcastle’s (Margaret, Duchess of) 
Life of the First Duke of New¬ 
castle, etc., 722 [636 

Newman’s Apologia Pro Vita Sua, 
„ On the Scope and Nature 
of University Education, and a 
Paper on Christianity and Scien¬ 
tific Investigation, 723 
Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra, 892 

Oliphant's Salem Chapel, 244 
Omar Khayy&m, 819 
Osborne (Dorothy), Letters of, 674 
Ovid: Selected Works. 955 
Owen’s (Robert) A New View of 
Society, etc., 799 

Paine’s Rights of Man, 718 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, 96 
Paltock’s Peter Wilkins, 676 
Park’s (Mungo) Travels, 205 
Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac, 
302, 303 

Pascal's Pens6es, 874 
Paston Letters, 752, 753 
Pater’s Marius the Epicurean, 903 
Peacock’s Headlong Hall, 327 
Pearson’s Tho Grammar of Science, 
939 

Penn’s The Peace of Europe, Some 
Fruits of Solitude, etc., 724 
Pepys’s Diary, 53, 54 
Percy’s Reliques, 148, 149 
Pinnow’s (H.) History of Gcrmanv, 
Pitt’s Orations. 145 [929 

Plato’s Republic, 64 

,, Dialogues, 4 50, 457 
Plutarch’s Lives, 407-9 
,, Moralia, 565 
Poo’s Tales of M vstery and Imagina¬ 
tion. 336 

,. Poems and Essays, 791 
Polo’s (Marco) Travels, 306 
Pope’s Complete Poetical Works,760 
Prescott’s Conquest of Peru, 301 
„ Conquest of Mexico, 397, 
398 

Provost’s Manon Lescaut, etc., 834 
Priestley’s Angel Pavement, 938 
Pro* tor’s Legends and Lyrics, 150 
Pushkin’s Tho Captain’s Daughter, 
etc., 898 

Quillcr-Couch’8 Hetty Wesley, 864 

Rabelais’s Gargantua and Panta- 
gruel. 826, 827 

RadclifTe's (Mrs Ann) The Mysteries 
of Udolpho, 865, 866 
Ramayana and Mahabharata, 403 
Reade’s The Cloister and tho 
Hearth. 29 

,, Peg Wellington, 299 
Reid’s (Mayne) Roy Hunters of tho 
Mississippi, 582 
,, The Roy (Slaves, 797 
Renan’s Life of Jesus, 805 


Reynolds’s Discourses, 118 
Ricardo’s Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation, 590 
Richardson’s Pamela, 683, 684 
,, Clarissa, 882-5 

Roberts’s (Morley) Western Aver* 
nus, 762 

Robertson’s Religion and Life, 37 
„ Christian Doctrine, 38 

,, Bible Subjects, 39 

Robinson’s (Wade) Sermons, 637 
Roget’s Thesaurus, 630, 631 
Rossetti’s (D. G.) Poems, 627 
Rousseau’s Emile, 518 

„ Social Contract and 

other Essays, 660 
,, Confessions, 859, 860 

Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architec¬ 
ture, 207 

„ Modem Painters, 208-12 

„ Stones of Venice, 213-15 

„ Unto this Last, etc., 216 

„ Elements of Drawing, etc., 

217 

„ Pre-Raphaelitism, etc.,218 

,, Sesame and Lilies, 219 

,, Ethics of the Dust, 282 

„ Crown of Wild Olive, and 

Cestus of Aglaia, 323 
,, Time and Tide, etc., 450 

„ The Two Boyhoods, 683 

Russell’s Life of Gladstone, 661 

Sand’s (George) The Devil’s Pool, 
and Francois the Waif, 534 
Scheffel’s Ekkehard, 529 
Scott’s (M.) Tom Cringle’s Log, 710 
Scott’s (Sir W.) Ivanhoe, 18 
,, Fortunes of Nigel, 71 
,, Woodstock, 72 
,, Waverley, 75 
,, The Abbot, 124 

,, Anne of Geierstein, 125 

„ The Antiquary, 126 

,, Highland Widow, and Be¬ 

trothed, 127 

„ Black Dwarf, Legend of 

Montrose, 128 

,, Bride of Lammermoor, 129 

,, Castle Dangerous, Surgeon’s 

Daughter, 130 
,, Robert of Paris, 131 

„ Fair Maid of Perth. 132 

,, Guy Mannering, 133 

,, Heart of Midlothian, 134 

,, Kenilworth, 135 

„ The Monastery, 136 

,, Old Mortality, 137 

„ Peveril of the Peak, 138 

,, The Pirate, 139 

,, Quentin Durward, 140 

,, Redgauntlet, 141 

,, Rob Roy, 142 

,, St Ronan’s Well, 143 

,, Tho Talisman, 144 

„ Lives of the Novelists, 331 

,, Poems and Plays, 550, 551 

Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers, 665 
Seeley’s Ecce Homo, 305 
Sewell’s (Anna) Black Beauty, 748 



Shakespeare's Comedies, 153 

„ Histories, eto., 154 

„ Tragedies, 155 

Shchedrin’s The Golovlyov Family, 
908 

Shelley’s Poetical Works, 257, 258 
Shelley’s (Mrs) Frankenstein, 616 
„ Rights of Women, 825 
Sheppard’s Charles Auchester, 505 
Sheridan’s Plays. 95 
Sienkiewicz’s Talcs, 871 
Sismondi’s Italian Republics, 250 
Smeaton’s Life of Shalcespeare, 514 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 412, 413 
Smith’s (George) Life of Wm. Carey, 
395 

Smollett’s Roderick Random, 790 
tt Peregrine Pickle, 838, 839 
Sophocles’ Dramas, 114 
Southey’s Life of Nelson, 52 

Spectator, 164-7 
Speke’s Source of the Nile, 50 
Spencer’s (Herbert) Essays on 
Education, 503 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 443, 444 
The Shepherd’s Calendar, 
Spinoza’s Ethics, etc., 481 [879 

Spyri’s Heidi, 431 . . iir _ 

Stanley’s Memorials of Canterbury, 
Eastern Church, 251 [89 

Steele’s The Spectator, 164-7 

Stendhal’s Scarlet and Black, 945 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 617 1346 
Sentimental Journey, and 
Journal to Eliza, 796 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island, and 

Mastefof BaUantrae, and The 
Black Arrow, 764 
Virginibus Puerisque, and 
Familiar Studies of Men 
and Books, 765 
An Inland Voyage, Travels 
with a Donkey, and Silver¬ 
ado Squatters, 766 
Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde, The 
Merry Men, etc., 767 

In the'South Seas, and Island 
Nights’ Entertainments, 7 69 

St'Francifl.^The Little Flowers of, 

6tCii 485 . <qq 

Stow’s Survey of London, *>89 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 371 
Strickland’s Queen Elizabeth, 100 
Surtees’s Jorrocks s Jaunts, 817 
Swedenborg's Heaven and Hell. 379 

Wisdom, 635 
Divine Providence, 
658 

The True Christian 
Religion, 893 

Swift's Gulliver’s Travels Un¬ 
abridged Edlton, 60 
„ Tale of a Tub, etc., 347 
,, Journal to Stella, 757 
Swinburne’s (A. C.), Poems and 
Prose, 961 
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Swinnerton’s The Georgian Literary 
Scene, 943 

Swiss Family Robinson, 430 

Tacitus’s Annals, 273 

,, Agricola and Germania, 274 
Taylor’s Words and Places, 517 
Tchekhov’s Plays and Stories, 941 
Tennyson’s Poems, 44, 626 
Thackeray’s Esmond, 73 

Vanity Fair, 298 
Christmas Books, 359 
Pendennis, 425, 426 
Newcomes, 465, 466 
The Virginians, 507, 508 
English Humorists, and 
The Four Georges, 610 
„ Roundabout Papers, 687 
Thierry’s Norman Conquest,198,199 
Thoreau’s Walden, 281 
Thucydides’ Peloponnesian war, 455 
Tolstoy’s Master and Man, and 

Other Parables and 
Tales, 469 

War and Peace, 525-7 
Childhood, Boyhood, and 
Youth, 591 

Anna Karenina, 612, 613 
Trench’s On the Study of Words and 
English Past and Present, 788 
Trollope’s Barchester Towers, 30 
Framley Parsonage, 181 
The Warden, 182 
Dr Thome, 360 1361 

Small House at Allington, 
Last Chronicles of Barset, 
391, 392 [761 

Golden Lion of Granpere, 
Phineas Finn, 832, 833 
Trotter's The Bayard of India, 396 
Hodson of Hodson s Horse, 
’’ Warren Hastings, 452 [401 
Turgenev's Virgin Soil, 528 

” Fathers and Sons, 742 
Tyndall’s Glaciers of the Alps, 98 
Tytler’s Principles of Translation, 

168 

Vasari's Lives of the Painters, 784-7 
Verne’s (Jules) Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea, 319 
Dropped from the Clouds, 307 

Abandoned, 368 
The Secret of the Island, 369 
Five Weeks in a Balloon, and 
Around the World in Eighty 
Days, 779 
Virgil’s iEneld, 161 . o. 22 

„ Eclogues and Georgies. 

Vo talro's Lllo cb ?f VIV 780 
Age of Louis XI> . 

” Candido and Other lales, 

” 936 

Wace and Layamon's Arthurian 

M 

»!£ » H? Porrln aud 
Mr Traill, 918 
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Walton’s Compleat Angler, 70 
Waterton’e Wanderings in South 
America 772 (899 

Webster and Ford’s Selected Plays, 
Wells’s The Time Machine, and The 
Wheels of Chance, 915 
Wesley’s Journal, 105-8 
White’s Selborne, 48 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, and 
Democratic Vistas, etc., 573 
Whyte-Melville’s Gladiatore, 523 
Wilde’s Plays, Prose Writings and 

Poems, 858 . ( 84 

Wood’s (Mrs Henry) The Chanmngs, 
Woolf’s To the Lighthouse, 949 
Woolman’s Journal, etc., 4 02 
Wordsworth’s Shorter Poems, 203 
„ Longer Poems, 311 

Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, 67 

Yellow Book, 503 

Yongo’s The Dove in tho Eagle s 
Nest, 329 , AOA 

The Book of Golden Deeds, 330 
The Heir of Redclyffe, 362 
The Tuttle Duke, 470 
,, The Lances of Lynwood, 579 
Young's (Arthur) Travels in France 
and Italy, 720 

Zola’s Germinal, 897 

Anthologies, Dictionari es, etc . 

A Book of English Ballads, 572 
A Book of Heroic Verse, 574 
A Book of Nonsense, by Edward 
Lear, and Others, 806 
A Century of Essays, An Anthology, 
653 

American Short Stories of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century, 840 
A New Book of Sense and Nonsense, 

813 

An Anthology of English Prose: 

From Bede to Stevenson, 675 
An Encyclopaedia of Gardening, by 
Walter P. Wright, 555 
Ancient Hebrew Literature, 4 vols., 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry, 794 [253-6 

Annals of Fairyland, 365, 366, 541 
Anthology of British Historical 
Speeches and Orations, 714 
Atlas of Classical Geography, 451 
Atlases, Literary and Historical: 
Europe, 496; America, 553; Asia. 
633; Africa and Australasia, 662 
Dictionary, Biographical, of English 

Literature, 449 
Biographical, of Foreign 
Literature, 900 
of Dates, New Edition to 
end of 1939, 554 
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Dictionary, Everyman’s English,7 76 
of Non-Classical Myth¬ 
ology. 632 

Smaller Classical, 495 
of Quotations and Pro¬ 
verbs, 809, 810 
English Galaxy of Shorter Poems, 
The, Chosen and Edited by 
Gerald Bullett, 959 
English Religious Verse, Edited by 
G. Lacey May, 937 
English Short Stories. An An¬ 
thology, 743 

Fairy Gold, 157 _ 

Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights, 
French Short Stories, 896 (249 

Ghost Stories, Edited by John 
Hampden, 952 

Golden Book of Modern English 
Poetry, 921 (746 

Golden Treasury of Longer Poems, 
Hindu Scriptures, Edited by Dr 
Nicol Macnicol, 944 
Minor Elizabethan Drama, 491, 492 
Minor Poets of the Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury, 844 

Minor Poets of the Seventeenth 
Century, 873 

Modern Humour, Edited by Guy 
Pocock and M. M. Bozman, 957 
Modern Plays, 942 
Modern Short Stories, Edited by 
John Iladfleld, 954 
Mother Goose, 473 
Muses’ Pageant, The, 581, 606, 671 
New Golden Treasury, 695 
New Testament, The, 93 
Poetrv Book for Boys and Girls, 894 
Political Liberty, a Symposium, 745 
Prayer Books of King Edward VI, 
First and Second, 448 
Prelude to Poetry, 789 
Reader’s Guido to Everyman s 
Library, revised edition, covering 
tho first 950 vols., 889 
Restoration Plays, 604 
Russian Short Stories, 758 
Selections from St Thomas Aquinas, 
Edited by The Rev. Father 
M. C. D’Arcy, 953 
Shorter Novels: Elizabethan, 824 
„ Jacobean and Restora¬ 
tion, 841 

„ Eighteenth Century, 856 
Storv Book for Boys and Girls, 934 
Table Talk, 906 
Tales of Detection, 928 
Theology in the English Poots, 493 
Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases, Roget’s, 630, 631 
Twenty One-Act Plays, Selected by 


John Hampden, 947 
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